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PUBLISHER'S    PREFACE. 


Tms  is  a  legitimate  topic  of  general  inteieft^  and  it  m- 
sumes  a  preponderating  importance  to  the  people  dt  the 
Southern  American  States,  when  the  fact  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  a  general  league  against  the  institution' 
of  Afidcan  slavery  has  been  entered  into  and  consummated 
between  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
public  opinion  in  many  of  the  sister  States  of  our  own 
National  Union  has  taken  the  same  direction.  The  result 
is,  to  have  arraigned  the  slaveholding  States  before  the 
mighty  bar  of  public  opinion,  on  the  charge  of  holding,  as 
property,  more  than  ten  himdred  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  which  is  and  never  can  be 
the  property  of  man ;  and  this  charge  embraces,  within  its 
scope,  the  crimes  of  theft,  robbery,  rapine,  and  cruelty. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  South  must  enter  her  plea 
of  defence,  not  because  the  accusers  are  foreign  nations, 
of  which  it  may  justly  be  said,  before  their  charges  are 
entertained,  "Physician,  heal  thyself,**  but  because  our 
accusers  are  among  our  own  brethren,  bound  to  us  by  free- 
dom's holiest  associations  and  religion's  most  sacred  ties. 

The  author  of  the  "  Studies  on  Slavery"  has  the  double 
advantage  of  a  full  comprehension  of  the  subject  both  in 
its  Northern  and  Southern  aspect.  Bom  and  educated  in 
the  former,  and  qualified  by  a  long  residence  in  the  latter 
section  of  our  Union,  he  is  amply  qualified  to  weigh  the 
prejudices,  the  teachings,  and  the  arguments  of  the  one> 
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agamst  the  facts,  the  justifications,  the  religious  and  po- 
litical sanctions  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  not  only  marshalled  into  his  line  of 
impregnable  defence  the  mandates  and  sanctions  of  the 
Sacred  Writings  concerning  the  slave  institutions,  but  he 
has  drawn  powerful  auxiliaries  from  the  sources  of  ancient 
history.  His  exegesis  of  biblical  passages,  in  the  original 
languages  in  which  they  were  communicated  by  inspiration 
to  the  world,  shows  his  sound  scholarship,  as  well  as  his 
reverence  of  the  literal  sense  and  specific  meaning  of  God's 
holy  and  unimpeachable  standard  and  rule  of  life  and 
action. 

The  author  has  also  analyzed  the  fountain  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  detected  the  bitter  waters  of  error  so  in- 
dustriously infused  by  the  eloquent  and  magical  pens  of 
such  writers  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Dr.  Paley,  Dr.  Chan- 
ning.  Dr.  Wayland,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  others.  He  has  con- 
fined himself  to  the  moral  and  ethical  bearings  of  the 
question,  scarcely  touching  upon  its  political  aspects, — a 
course  calculated  to  render  the  book  far  more  useful  to  the 
dispassionate  seekers  after  truth,  who  may  belong  to  dif- 
ferent political  sects. 

Neither  time  nor  labour  has  been  spared  in  the  author- 
ship of  the  work ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  while  it  is  written 
with  candour  and  calmness,  it  will  be  received  by  the 
people  of  the  North  as  well  as  of  the  South  as  a  sincere 
and  enlightened  endeavour  to  seek  for  truth,  and  thus  allay 
the  tumultuous  and  disorganizing  fanaticism  of  those  who 
have  not  had  opportunity  to  study  the  subject,  and  are 
incapable  of  acting  upon  it  with  understanding  and  true 
decision. 
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Philosopht  knows  no  obligation  that  binds  one  man  to 
another  without  an  equivalent.  If  one  man  could  be  sub- 
jected to  another,  who  is  not  bound  to  render  any  thing  in 
retain,  it  would  be  subversive  to  good  morals  and  political 
justice.  Such  a  relation  cannot  exist,  only  so  far  as  to  reach 
the  immediate  death  of  the  subjected.  But  it  has  been  the 
error  of  some  good  men  to  suppose  that  slavery  presented 
such  a  case.  It  has  been  their  misfortune  also  to  receive 
the  following  succedaneums  as  axioms  in  the  search  for 
truth : — 

"  All  men  are  born  equal." 

"  The  rights  of  men  are  inalienable." 

^^  No  man  has  power  to  alienate  a  natural  right." 

"  No  man  can  become  property." 

"  No  man  can  own  property  in  another." 

"  The  conscience  is  a  distinct  mental  faculty." 

^^The  conscience  infallibly  distinguishes  between  right 
and  wrong." 

"  No  man  is  under  any  obligation  to  obey  any  law  when 
his  conscience  dictates  it  to  be  wrong." 

"  The  conscience  empowers  any  man  to  nullify  any  law ; 
because  the  conscience  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Divine 
mind." 
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"  Slavery  is  wholly  founded  on  force." 

"  Slavery  originates  in  the  power  of  the  strong  over  the 
weak." 

^^  Slavery  disqualifies  a  man  to  fulfil  the  great  object  of 
his  being." 

"  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible  forbid  slavery." 

"  There  is  no  word,  either  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ which  expresses  the  idea  of  slave  or  slavery." 

^^  Slavery  places  its  subjects  beyond  moral  and  legal  ob- 
ligation :  therefore,  it  can  never  be  a  legal  or  moral  rela- 
tion." 

^^  Slavery  is  inconsistent  with  the  moral  nature  of  man." 

^^  To  hold  in  slavery  is  inconsistent  with  the  present  state 
of  morals  and  religion." 

**  Slavery  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God." 

<<  No  man  can  hold  a  slave,  and  be  a  Cluistian."  • 

Averments  of  this  order  are  quite  numerous..  Fanatics 
receive  them ;  and  some  others  do  not  distinguish  them  firom 
truths. 

At  any  age,  and  in  any  country,  where  such  errors  are 
generally  adopted,  and  become  the  rules  of  political  action^ 
morals  and  religion  are  always  in  commotion,  and  in  danger 
of  shipwreck:  for,  although,  where  man  has  only  ap- 
proached so  £9Lr  towards  civilization  that  even  the  enlight- 
ened can  merely  perceive  them  as  rudimental,  yet  the  great 
pfrinciples  that  influence  human  life,  morality  and  religion, 
are,  everywhere,  and  always  have  been  the  same. 
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LESSON  I. 

"  The  Elements  of  M^nl  Science:  By  Francis  Watland,  D.D.,  Ptendeni  of 
Brown  UnivernUy,  and  Profeuor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Fortieth  Thousand. 
Boston,  lSi9.*'   Pp.396. 

This  author  informs  us  that  he  has  been  many  years  preparing 
the  work,  with  a  view  to  famish  his  pupils  with  a  text-book  firee 
from  the  errors  of  Paley.  Like  Paley,  whom  he  evidently  wishes 
to  supersede,  he  has  devoted  a  portion  of  his  strength  to  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  We  propose  to  loo^  into  tiie  book  with  an  eye 
to  that  subject  alone.    President  Wayland  says: 

P.  24.  ^'  Moral  Law  is  a  form  of  expression  denoting  an  order  of 
sequence  established  between  the  moral  quality  of  actions  and 
their  results." 

Pp.  25,  26.  ^'  An  order  of  sequence  established,  supposes,  of  ne- 
cessity, an  Establisher.  Hence  Moral  Philosophy,  as  well  as  every 
other  science,  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a 
Universal  Cause,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  who  has  made  every 
thing  as  it  is,  and  who  has  subjected  all  things  to  the  relations 
which  they  sustain.  And  hence,  as  all  relations,  whether  moral 
or  physical,  are  the  result  of  his  enactment,  an  order  of  sequence 
once  discovered  in  morals,  is  just  as  inviolable  as  an  order  of  se- 
quence in  physics. 

^'  Such  being  the  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the  moral  laws  of  God 
can  never  be  varied  by  the  institutions  of  man,  any  more  than  the 
physical  laws.  The  results  which  God  has  connected  with  actions 
will  inevitably  occur,  all  the  created  power  in  the  universe  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

'^  Yet  men  have  always  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  that 
they  could  violate  the  moral  law  and  escape  the  consequences  which 
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God  has  established.  The  reason  is  obyious.  In  physics,  the  con- 
sequent follows  the  antecedent,  .o.fti&n  immediatelj,  and  most  com- 
monly after  a  stated  and 'wedl'known  interval.  In  morals,  the 
result  is  frequently. l^t^g-. flayed;  the  time  of  its  occurrence  is 
always  uncertain  :^Hbnce,  '  because  the  sentence  against  an  evil 
work  is  not  '^^pee^ily  executed,  therefore  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of 
men  aj:^  Wfly  set  in  them  to  do  evil.*  But  time,  whether  long  or 
.4Dhoi't,.lia8  neither  power  nor  tendency  to  change  the  order  of  an 
/.  established  sequence.  The  time  required  for  vegetation,  in  different 
*  orders  of  plants,  may  vary ;  but,  yet,  wheat  will  always  produce 
wheat,  and  an  acorn  will  always  produce  an  oak.  That  such  is  the 
case  in  morals,  a  heathen  poet  has  taught  us.  ^  Raro^  anteceden- 
turn  scelestum  deseruit  pede  poena  claudo.'     HoR.  lib.  iii.  car.  2. 

*' A  higher  authority  has  admonished  us,  *Be  not  deceived;  God 
is  not  mocked ;  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  reap.'  It 
is  also  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  morals  as  well  as  in  physics,  the 
harvest  is  always  more  abundant  than  the  seed  from  which  it 
springs." 

To  this  doctrine  we  yield  the  highest  approval. 

The  first  obvious  deduction  from  the  lesson  here  advanced  is, 
that  the  laws  of  God,  as  once  revealed  to  man,  never  lose  their 
high  moral  qualities  nor  their  divine  character,  at  any  subsequent 
age  of  the  world.  The  law,  which  God  delivered  to  Moses  from 
Mount  Sinai,  authorizing  his  chosen  people  to  buy  slaves,  and  hold 
them  as  an  inheritance  for  their  children  after  them,  is,  therefore, 
the  law  of  God  now.  The  action  of  the  law  may  be  suspended  at 
a  particular  time  or  place,  from  a  change  of  contingencies, — yet 
the  law  stands  unaffected. 

We  hope  no  one  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  doctrine  thus  fairly 
stated  in  these  '^Elements.''  But  we  shall  see  how  fatal  it  is  to 
some  portions  of  the  author's  positions  concerning  slavery.  And 
we  propose  to  show  how  this  doctrine,  as  connected  with  slavery, 
has  been,  and  is  elucidated  in  scripture.  The  twenty-eighth  chap- 
ter of  Deuteronomy  shows  that  the  fruits  of  wickedness  are  all 
manner  of  curses,  finally  terminating  in  slavery  or  death. 

Here,  slavery,  as  a  threatened  punishment,  distinctly  looks  back 
to  a  course  of  wickedness  for  its  antecedent.  The  same  idea  is 
spread  through  the  whole  Scriptures :  "  Whosoever  committeth  sin, 
is  the  servant  of  sin."  John  viii.  34.  "I  am  carnal,  sold  under 
sin."  Rom,  vii.  14.  "  Behold,  for  your  iniquities  have  ye  sold 
yourselves."  Isa.  1.  1.     See,  also,  Jer.  xiii.  22.      • 
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The  biblical  scholar  will  recollect  a  multitade  of  instances  where 
this  doctrine  is  clearly  advanced,  recognising  sin  as  the  antecedent^ 
of  slayety. 

Abraham  was  obedient  to  the  yoice  of  God.  His  conduct  was 
the  antecedent ;  and  the  consequent  was,  God  heaped  upon  him 
many  blessings ;  and  unong  them,  riches  in  various  things, — "  male 
and  female  slaves,**  some  of  whom  were  ^^bam  in  hie  housej*  aud 
some  ^^  bought  uith  hie  money;**  and  God  made  a  covenant  with 
him,  granting  him,  and  his  seed  after  him,  the  land  of  Canaan  for 
an  everlasting  possession. 

But  this  gift,  as  is  the  continuance  of  all  other  blessings,  was 
accompanied  with  a  condition,  which  is  well  explained  in  CrenesiSy 
xviii.  19 :  '^  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  children 
and  his  household  after  him,  and  tiiey  shall  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment ;  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon 
Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him." 

Scholars  will  concede  the  fact  that  ^^  his  household^*  is  a  term  by 
which  his  slaves  are  particularly  included,  over  whom  his  govern- 
ment was  extended;  and,  without  its  proper  maintenance,  the  cove- 
nant so  far  on  his  part  would  be  broken. 

From  the  wording  of  the  covenant  it  is  evident  that  Abraham 
had  slaves  before  the  covenant  was  made,  since  it  embraced  regu- 
lations concerning  slaves,  but,  in  no  instance,  hints  that  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  was  adverse  to  the  law  pf  God,  or  that  the  holding 
of  slaves,  as  slaves,  was  contrary  ^0  hts  will.  The  deduction  is, 
that  slavery  exists  in  the  world  by  Divine  appointment ;  and  that 
the  act  of  owning  slaves  is  in  conformity  with  the  moral  law. 

The  doctrine,  that  sin  is  the  antecedent  of  slavery,  is  further 
elucidated  and  made  still  more  manifest  by  the  recognition  of  the 
institution  by  the  biblical  writers,  where  they  place  sin  and  slavery 
in  opposition  to  holiness  and  freedom : — thus,  figuratively,  making 
righteousness  the  antecedent  of  freedom.  '^  Stand  fast,  therefore, 
in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  be  not  en- 
tangled again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage."  Gal.  v.  1.  "And  ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  John 
iii.  32. 

The  abuse  of  slavery,  like  the  abuse  of  any  thing  else,  is  doubt- 
less a  great  sin.  Of  the  blessings  God  bestows  on  man,  there  is 
perhaps  no  one  he  docs  not  abuse ;  and  while  we  examine  the  laws 
of  God,  as  presenting  to  the  mind  the  vast  field  of  cause  and  effect, 
—of  antecedent  and  consequent, — we  may  be  led  to  a  reflection 
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on  the  necessity  of  a  conformity  thereto,  lest  a  long  continuance 
of  such  abuses  shall  become  the  antecedent  to  future  calamities 
and  woes,  either  to  ourselves  or  posterity ;  woes  and  calamities  pre- 
figured by  those  nations  and  tribes  already  under  the  infliction  of 
slavery,  as  a  just  punishment  of  sin. 

Thus  far,  we  thank  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland  for  this  fair  export  of 
his  views  of  the  moral  law  of  God ;  and  if  he  will  apply  them  now 
to  the  institution  of  slavery, — if  he  will  unfetter  his  intellect  from 
the  manacles  imposed  on  it  by  a  defective  education  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  cut  himself  loose  from  the  prejudices  that  his  associations 
have  gathered  around  him,  we  may  yet  have  occasion  to  rejoice 
over  him  as  one  once  an  estray  from  the  fold  of  truth,  but  now  re- 
turned, ^'sitting  in  his  right  mind  and  clothed."  And  will  not 
Mr.  Fuller  and  Professor  Taylor  rejoice  with  us ! 


LESSON  n. 

In  those  ^^  Elements  jof  Moral  Science,"  we  find  the  follow- 
ing, p.  29 : 

'^  From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  seen  that  there  exists,  in 
the  actions  of  men,  an  element  which  does  not  exist  in  the  actions 
of  brutes.  ******  We  can  operate  upon  brutes  only 
by  fear  of  punishment,  and  hope  of  reward.  We  can  operate  upon 
man,  not  only  in  this  manner,  but  also  by  an  appeal  to  his  con- 
sciousness of  right  and  wrong ;  and  by  such  means  as  may  improve 
his  moral  nature.  Hence,  all  modes  of  punishment,  which  treat 
men  as  we  treat  brutes,  are  as  unphilosophical  as  they  are  thought- 
less, cruel,  and  vindictive.  Such  are  those  systems  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  which  have  in  view  nothing  more  than  the  infliction 
of  pain  upon  the  ofiender." 

It  was  unnecessary  to  inform  us  that  man  possesses  higher 
mental  endowments  than  the  brute.  But  the  main  object  of  the 
author  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  is  his  deduction  ;  that,  because 
we  can  operate  on  man  by  an  appeal  to  his  consciousness  of  right 
and  wrong,  therefore  any  other  mode  of  governing  him  is  wrong. 
This  coTMeqtLent  we  fail  to  perceive.  We  also  fail  in  the  perception 
that  his  postulate  is  universally  true :  which  we  think  should  have 
been  proved  before  he  can  claim  assent  to  the  deduction.     If  this 
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our  yiew  be  correct,  we  beg  the  reverend  author  to  reflect  bow  far 
he  may  have  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  sophistry ! 

If  President  Wayland  intends,  by  the  clause, — "  and  by  such 
means  as  may  improve  his  moral  nature/' — ^to  include  corporeal 
punishmentj  then  his  mind  was  unprepared  to  grapple  with  the 
subject ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  whole  paragraph  is  obscure,  without 
object,  and  senseless.  We  most  readily  agree  that  to  govern  man 
by  appeals  to  his  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong  is  highly  proper 
where  the  mind  is  so  well  cultivated  that  no  other  government  is 
required. 

But,  however  unhappy  may  be  the  reflection,  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  human  family  will  not  fall  within  that  class.  How 
often  do  we  see  among  men,  otherwise  having  some  claim  to  be 
classed  with  the  intelligent,  those  of  acknowledged  bad  habits; 
habits  which  directly  force  the  sufferer  downward  to  poverty,  dis- 
grace, disease,  imbecility,  and  death, — on  whom  argument  addressed 
to  their  "  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,"  *'  is  water  spilled  on 
the  ground." 

Children,  whose  ancestors  have,  for  ages,  ranked  among  the 
highly  cultivated  of  the  earth,— each  generation  surpassing  its 
predecessor  in  knowledge,  in  science,  and  religion, — have  been 
found  to  degenerate,  oftener  than  otherwise,  when  trained  solely 
by  arguments  addressed  to  their  reason,  and  unaccompanied  by 
physical  compulsion. 

What  then  are  we  to  expect  from  man  in  a  savage  state,  whose 
1  ancestors  have  been  degenerating  from  generation  to  generation, 
i  through  untold  ages, — him,  who  has  scarcely  a  feeling  in  com- 
*  mon  with  civilized  man,  except  such  as  is  common  to  the  mere 
?      animal, — him,  whom  deteriorating   causes  have   reduced  to  the 

I  lowest  grade  above  the  brute  ? 
Dombcrger  spent  twelve  years  in  passing  through  the  central 
i  parts  of  Africa,  from  north  to  south.  He  found  the  negroes,  in  a 
large  district  of  country,  in  a  state  of  total  brutality.  Their  habits 
were  those  only  of  the  wild  brutes.  They  had  no  fixed  residences. 
They  lay  down  .wherever  they  might  be  when  disposed  to  sleep. 
They  were  not  more  gregarious  than  the  wild  goats.  So  far  as 
he  could  discover,  they  had  not  a  language  even,  by  which  to  hold 
intercourse  with  each  other.  They  possessed  no  power  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  exhibit  moral  degradation,  any  more  than 
the  wild  beasts. 

Hanno,  the  Carthaginic  •  :javigator,  in  his  Periplus,  eight  hundred 
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years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  gives  a  similar  account  of  a  race 
he  calls  Osetuli. 

It  is  possible  that  man,  in  these  extreme  cases,  where  there  is 
very  little  to  unlearn,  might  sooner  be  regenerated,  elevated  to 
civilization,  physical  and  mental  power,  than  in  other  cases  where 
there  may  be  far  more  proof  of  mental  capacity,  but  where  the 
worst  of  intellectual  and  physical  habits  have  stained  soul  and 
body  with,  perhaps,  a  more  indelible  degradation. 

It  would  be  a  curious  experiment,  and  add  much  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  races  of  man,  to  ascertain  how  many  generations, 
under  the  most  favourable  treatment,  it  would  require  to  produce 
an  equal  to  Moses,  or  a  David,  a  Newton,  or  the  learned  Dr. 
Wayland  himself,  (if  such  be  possible,)  from  these  specimens  of 
man  presented  before  us !  And  we  now  inquire,  what  course  of 
treatment  will  you  propose,  as  the  most  practical,  to  elevate  such 
a  race  to  civilization  ? 

It  appears  to  us  God  has  decided  that  slavery  is  the  most 
effectual. 

"  Therefore  my  people  are  gone  into  captivity,  because  they  have 
no  knowledge."  /«a.  v.  13.  "And  they  forsook  the  Lord,  and 
served  Baal  and  Ashteroth.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
hot  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
spoilers  that  spoiled  them,  and  he  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  round  about.''  Judff.  ii.  13,  14.  See  also,  iii.  6-8. 
"  If  his  children  forsake  my  law  and  walk  not  in  my  judgments : 
if  they  break  my  statutes,  and  keep  not  my  commandments: 
then  will  I  visit  their  transgressions  with  the  rod  and  their  iniquity 
with  stripes."  Ps,  Ixxxviii.  80-32.  "He  that  troubleth  his 
own  house  shall  inherit  the  wind:  and  the  fool  shall  be  the 
servant  (IDJ^  ebed^  slave)  to  the  wise  of  heart."  Prov.  ii.  29. 
"  And  her  daughters  shall  go  into  captivity.  Thus  will  I  execute 
judgments  in  Egypt:  and  they  shalj  know  that  I  am  the  Lord." 
Hzeh  XXX.  18.     See  aUo  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  among  savage  tribes,  punishment  and 
the  infliction  of  pain  are  often  applied  with  no  higher  view  than 
to  torture  the  object  of  displeasure.  But  to  us  it  seems  remark- 
ably unfortunate,  in  a  student  of  moral  and  civil  jurisprudence,  to 
•suggest  that  legal  punishment,  among  civilized  men,  is  ever  awarded 
or  ordered  with  any  such  feeling.  If  oiir  education  has  given  us 
a  correct  view  of  the  subject,  the  man  who  inflicts  pain  even  on 
the  brute,  solely  on  the  account  of  such  a  feelin&r.  instantiv,  so  far 
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as  it  18  known,  sinks  to  the  grade  of  a  savage ;  and  much  more 
explicitly  when  the  object  of  revenge  is  his  fellow  man.  On  the 
contrary,  when  ^Hhe  offender"  has  given  unquestionable  evidence 
of  a  depravity  too  deeply  seated  for  any  hope  of  regeneration, 
and  the  law  orders  his  death,  it  selects  that  mode  of  execution 
which  inflicts  the  least  suffering,  amd  which  shall  have  also  the 
greatest  probable  influence  to  deter  others  who  may  be  downward 
bound  in  the  road  of  moral  deterioration.  There  never  has  been 
a  code  of  laws  among  civilized  nations,  where -the  object  of  pu- 
nishment was  to  inflict  pain  on  the  implicated ;  only  so  far  as  was 
thought  necessary  to  influence  a  change  of  action  for  the  better. 
The  object  of  punishment  invariably  has  been  the  improvement  of 
society. 

If  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland  had  been  teaching  legislation  to 
savages,  or,  perhaps,  their  immediate  descendants,  his  remarks, 
to  which  we  allude,  might  have  been  in  place.  But  may  we  in- 
quire to  what  cause  are  we  indebted  for  them  ? 

Permit  us  to  inquire  of  the  Doctor,  where  now  are  to  be  found 
the  '^systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence"  to  which  he  alludes? 
Does  he  imagine  that  such  system  has  some  likeness  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  civilized  man  over  his  slave  ?  Or,  in  their  govern- 
ment, does  he  propose  to  abolish  corporeal  punishment,  because  he 
may  think  that  will  destroy  the  institution  itself?  For  "  a  ser- 
vant (IDJJ  abedf  a  slave)  will  not  be  corrected  by  words ;  for, 
though  he  understand,  he  will  not  answer."  Prov.  xxix.  19. 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted,  without 
expressing  the  most  bitter  regret  to  learn  from  Dr.  Wayland's 
own  words,  that  he  recognises  the  fact,  without  giving  it  reproval, 
that  "we"  punish  "brutes"  with  no  other  view  than  to  inflict  pain. 
To  iM,  such  an  idea  is  most  repugnant  and  awful !  And  we  hope — 
we  pray  Him  who  alone  hath  power  to  drag  up  from  the  deep 
darkness  of  degradation,  that  the  minds  of  such  men  may  be  placed 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  a  rule  that  will  compel  to  a  higher 
sense  of  what  is  proper,  and  to  a  more  clear  perception  of  what  is 
truth! 
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LESSON  ni. 

The  learned  Doctor  says : '      . 

P.  49.  ^^  By  conscience,  or  moral  sense,  is  meant  that  faculty  by 
which  we  discern  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  and  by  which  we 
are  capable  of  certain  affections  in  respect  to  this  quality. 

"  By  faculty  is  meant  any  particular  part  of  our  constitution,  by 
which  we  become  affected  by  the  various  qualities  and  relations  of 
beings  around  us?"  *  *  *  "Now,  that  we  do  actually  observe 
a  moral  quality  in  the  actions  of  men,  must,  I  think,  be  admitted. 
Every  human  being  is  conscious,  that,  from  childhood,  he  has 
observed  it."    ♦     *     ♦     *     * 

•P.  60.  "  The  question  would  then  seem  reduced  to  this :  Do  we 
perceive  this  quality  of  actions  by  a  single  faculty,  or  by  a  combi- 
nation of  faculties  ?  I  think  it  must  be  evident  from  what  has 
been  already  stated,  that  this  is,  in  its  nature,  simple  and  ultimate, 
and  distinct  from  every  other  notion. 

"  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  seems  self-evident  that  we  must 
have  a  distinct  and  separate  facuUyj  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  existence  of  this  distinct  and  separate  quality." 

And  for  proof,  he  adds :  "  This  is  the  case  in  respect  to  all 
other  distinct  qualities :  it  is,  surely,  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
it  would  be  the  case  in  this." 

What !  have  we  a  distinct  faculty  by  which  we  determine  one 
thing  to  be  red,  and  another  distinct  faculty  by  which  we  discover 
a  thing  to  be  black ;  another  distinct  faculty  by  which  we  judge  a 
thing  to  be  a  cube,  and  another  distinct  faculty  by  which  we 
determine  it  to  be  a  triangle  ?  Have  we  one  distinct  faculty  by 
which  we  find  a  melon,  and  another  by  which  we  find  a  gourd  ? 
What !  one  distinct  faculty  by  which  we,  determine  a  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  to  be  a  correct  teacher,  and  another  by  which 
we  discover  him  to  be  a  visionary  ? 

This  faculty  of  moral  sense  puts  tis  in  mind  of  Dr.  Testy's 
description  of  the  peculiar  and  distinct  particles  upon  the  tongue, 
which  render  a  man  a  liar,  a  lunatic,  or  a  linguist ;  a  treacher,  a 
tattler,  or  a  teacher,  and  so  on.  His  theory  is  that  every  mental 
and  moral  quality  of  a  man  has  its  distinct  particle,  or  little  pimple, 
upon  the  tongue,  whereby  the  quality  is  developed ;  or,  by  the  aid 
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of  which  the  man  is  enabled  to  make  the  quality  manifest.  Long 
practice  in  examining  the  tongues  of  sick  people  enabled  him,  he 
says,  to  make  the  discovery.  We  should  like  to  know  what  acumi- 
nated elevation  of  the  cuticle  of  the  tongue  represented  ^*  conscience 
or  moral  sense,"  as  a  separate  and  distinct  faculty  ! 

Why  does  he  not  at  once  borrow  support  from  the  extravagancies 
of  phrenology,  and  assert,  according  to  the  notions  of  its  teachers, 
that,  since  the  brain  is  divided  into  distinct  organs  for  the  exercise 
of  each  distinct  faculty,  therefore  there  must  be  a  distinct  faculty 
for  the  conception  of  each  idea  ?  There  is  surely  an  evident  rela- 
tion between  this  theory  of  the  author  and  the  doctrines  of  Gall; 
nor  will  the  world  fail  to  associate  it  with  the  phantasies  of  Mesmer. 

But  we  ask  the  author  and  his  pupils  to  apply  to  this  theory  the 
truism  of  Professor  Dodd:  '^It  is,  at  all  times,  a  sufficient  refuta- 
tion of  what  purports  to  be  a  statement  of  facts,  to  show  that  the 
only  kind  of  evidence  by  which  the  facts  could  possibly  be  sustained, 
does  not  exist." 

The  theory  by  which  the  Doctor  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
we  possess  a  separate  and  distinct  faculty  for  the  perception  of 
each  separate  and  distinct  quality,  assimilates  to  that  of  a  certain 
quack,  who  asserted  that  the  human  stomach  was  mapped  off,  like 
Gall's  cranium,  into  distinct  organs  of  digestion ;  one  solely  for 
beef-steak,  one  for  mutton-chops,  and  another  for  plum-pudding ! 

It  is  a  great  point  with  certain  of  the  higher  class  of  abolition 
writers  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  man  possesses  a  distinct 
mental  power,  which  they  call  conscience,  or  moral  sense^  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  discover,  of  himself,  and  without  the  aid  of  study, 
teaching,  or  even  inspiration,  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

The  practice  is,  the  child  is  taught  by  them  that  slavery  is  very 
wicked;  that  no  slaveholder  can  be  a  good  man;  and  much  of 
such  matter.  Books  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  schoolboy  and 
the  youth,  inculcating  similar  lessons,  fraught  with  lamentation 
and  sympathy  for  the  imaginfry  woes  of  the  slave,  and  hatred  and 
disgust  towards  the  master  ^  and  when  matarer  years  are  his,  he 
is  asked  if  he  does  not  feel  that  slavery  is  .very  wicked ;  and  the 
professors  of  moral  philosophy  then  inform  him  that  he  feels  so 
because  he  possesses  ^'  a  distinct  mental  faculty" — distinct  from 
the  judgment — which  teaches  those  who  cultivate  it,  infallibly,  all 
that  is  right  and  wrong ;  that  this  conscience,  or  moral  sense,  is 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  Bible — than  the  ancient  inspirations 
of  God ! 
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Hence,  Channing  says : 

'^  That  same  inward  principle,  which  teaches  a  man  what  he  is 
bound  to  do  to  others,  teaches  equally,  and  at  the  same  instant, 
what  others  are  bound  to  do  to  him."  *  *  ♦  «  gjg  conscience^ 
in  revealing  the  moral  law,  does  not  reyeal  a  law  for  himself  only, 
but  speaks  as  a  universal  legisator."  *  *  *  ^^  There  is  no, 
deeper  principle  in  human  nature  than  the  consciousness  of  right.** 
Vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

And  Barnes,  on  Slavery,  says : 

P.  381.  ^^  K  the  Bible  could  be  shown  to  defend  and  counte- 
nance slavery  as  a  good  institution,  it  would  make  thousands  of 
infidels ;  for  there  are  multitudes  of  minds  that  will  see  more 
clearly  that  slavery  is  against  all  the  laws  which  God  has  written 
on  the  human  soul,  than  they  would  see,  that  a  book,  sanction- 
ing such  a  system,  had  evidence  of  Divine  origin." 

And  this  same  author  makes  Dr.  Wayland  say : 

P.  310.  "  Well  may  we  ask,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  W^land, 
(pp.  83,  84,)  whether  there  was  ever  such  a  moral  superstructure 
raised  on  such  a  foundation  7  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  from  a 
verse  of  Maccabees ;  the  doctrine  of  papacy  from  the  saying  of 
Christ  to  Peter ;  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  from  the 
obligation  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  all  seem 
nothing  to  it.  If  the  religion  of  Christ  allows  such  a  license  from 
such  precepts  as  these,  the  New  Testament  wouIi|,  be  the  greatest 
curse  that  ever  was  inflicted  on  our  race." 

This  book,  as  quoted  by  Barnes,  we  have  not  seen. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  these  theologians,  growing  out  of  the 
possession,  as  they  imagine,  of  this  distinct  moral  fatyulty^  infal- 
libly teaching  them  the  truth  touching  the  moral  quality  of  the 
actions  of  men.  And  what  is  its  effect  upon  their  scarcely  more 
wicked  pupils  ?     One  of  them,  in  a  late  speech  in  Congress,  says : 

^^  Sir,  I  must  express  the  most  energetic  dissent  from  those  who 
would  justify  modern  slavery  from  tift  Levitical  law.  My  reason 
and  conscience  revolt  from  those  interpretations  which 

Torture  the  haUowed  pages  of  the  Bible, 
To  sanction  crime,  and  robbery,  and  blood, 
And,  in  oppression's  hatefUl  serrice,  libel 
<BothmanandGod!'*' 

The  ignorant  fanaticism,  so  proudly  buoyant  even  in  repose 
upon  its  ill-digested  reason, — here  so  flippantly  uttered, — to  us  be- 
speaks a  dangerous  man,  (as  far  as  he  may  have  capacity,)  in  what- 
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ever  station  he  may  be  found.  The  moet  hateful  idolatry  has 
neyer  presented  to  the  world  a  stronger  proof  of  a  distorted 
imagination  giving  vent  to  the  rankest  falsehood.  It  is  to  be 
deeply  regretted  that  sach  intelleets  are  ever  permitted  to  have 
any  influence  upon  die  minds  of  the  young.  We  deem  it  would 
be  a  fearful  inquiry,  to  examine  how  far  die  strange  assassinations, 
lately  so  common  at  the  NorUi,  have  been  the  direct  result  of  that 
mental  training  of  which  we  here  see  an  example.  We  fear  too 
little  is  thought  of  the  quick  transition  from  this  erroneous  theo- 
logy to  the  darkened  paths  of  man  when  enlightened  alone  by  his 
own  depraved  heart. 

The  saying  is  true,  however  awful :  He  who  rejects  or  dispels 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  Bible,  rejects  our  God,  and  is  an  idola- 
ter; and  God  alone  can  give  bound  to  his  wicked  conceptions.  * 

The  foregoing  extracts  show  us  a  specimen  of  the  arguments 
and  conclusions  emanating  from  the  doctrine  that  the  conscience 
is  a  distinct  mental  power,  and  that  it  infallibly  teaches  what  is 
right  before  God.  We  deem  it  quite  objectionable-^uite  er- 
roneous! 

We  present  the  proposition :  The  judgment  is  as  singly  em- 
ployed in  the  decision  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  as  it  is  in  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  parts  of  a  thing  constitute  the  whole  of  it. 
True,  the  judgment,  when  in  the  exercise  of  determining  what  is 
right  and  wrong  in  regard  to  our  own  acts,  has  been  named  eon- 
science.  But  it  remains  for  that  class  of  philosophers,  who  argue 
that  man  possesses  a  faculty  of  clairvoyance^  to  establish  that  man 
has  also  a  sister  faculty,  ^hich  they  call  conscience^  or  moral  sense  ; 
and  that  it  exists  as  an  independent  mental  power,  distinct  from 
judgment. 

Most  men  live  without  reflection.  They  think  of  nothing  but 
the  objects  of  sense,  of  pressing  want,  and  the  means  of  relief. 
The  wonderful  works  of  nature  create  no  wonder.  A  mine  of 
sea-shells  on  the  Andes  excites  no  surprise.  Of  the  analogies  or 
dissimilarities  between  things,  or  their  essential  relations,  the 
mind  takes  no  notice.  Even  their  intellectual  powers  exist  almost 
without  their  cognisance.  Their  mental  faculties  are  little  im- 
proved or  cultivated ;  and,  as  they  are  forced  to  the  Gazetteer  for 
the  description  of  some  distant  locality,  so  they  would  be  to  their 
logic,  before  they  could  speak  of  their  own  mental  fun9tions. 

The  teacbi»»'»  ^^^  ♦>>»«  doctrine,  untrue  as  it  is,  may,  therefore, 
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be  very  harmful ;  as  ill-informed  individuals  often  form  a  very 
erroneous  judgment  about  right  and  wrong,  and,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  its  teachings,  may  come  to  think  and  believe  that  their 
conclusion  concerning  right  and  wrong  is  the  product  of  their 
infallible  guide,  the  consciencej  or  moral  sense^  and  therefore  past 
all  doubt  and  beyond  question ;  that  their  minds  are  under  the 
influence  and  control  of  a  new  and  spirituallt/  higher  law  than  the 
law  of  the  land,  or  even  the  moral  law  as  laid  down  in  thb  Bible, 
when  not  in  unison  with  their  feelings.  And  we  venture  to 
prophesy,  in  case  this  doctrine  shall  gain  general  credence,  that 
such  will  be  the  rocks  on  which  multitudes  will  founder ;  for  simple 
and  ill-informed  people  may  thus  be  led,  and  doubtless  are,  to  do 
very  wicked  and  mischievous  acts,,  under  the  influence  of  this 
belief — a  belief  of  their  possessing  this  power,  which  no  one  ever 
did  possess,  unless  inspired. 

^^  There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end 
thereof  are  the  ways  of  death."  Prov.  xvi.  25. 

Thus  we  see  there  is  a  class  of  theologians,  who,  in  hot  pursuit 
of  abolitionism,  seem  ready  to  sacrifice  their  Bible  and  its  re- 
ligion to  the  establishment  of  such  principles  as  they  deem  wholly 
contradictory  to,  and  incompatible  with,  the  existence  of  slavery ; 
and  it  is  hence  that  they  attempt  to  teach  that  man  possesses  an 
intuitive  sense  of  its  wrong.  But  shall  we  not  be  forced,  with 
regret,  to  acknowledge,  that  there  are  quacks  in  divinity  as  well 
as  in  physic  ? 


LESSON  IV. 

We  do  not  charge  Dr.  Wayland  with  being  the  author  of  this 
new  doctrine  that  man  possesses  an  independent  and  distinct 
power,  faculty,  or  sense,  by  the  exercise  of  which  he  .perceives 
right  and  wrong,  or,  in  other  words,  the  moral  quality  of  the  ac 
tions  of  men,  and  upon  which  perception  he  may  rest  with  safety, 
as  to  its  accuracy  and  truthfulness ;  for  the  same  doctrine  has  been 
suggested  by  greater  men  than  Dr.  Wayland,  long  ago.  Lord 
Shaftesbuijy,  Dr.  Hutchinson,  and  Dr.  Reid  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion ;  the  latter  of  whom  says,  (p.  242,)  "  The  testimony  of  our 
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moral  faculty,  like  that  of  the  external  senses,  is  the  testimony 
of  nature,  and  we  have  the  same  reason  to  rely  upon  it."  Again: 
*'  As  we  rely  upon  the  clear  and  distinct  testimony  of  our  eyes,  con- 
cerning the  figures  and  colours  of  bodies  about  us,  we  have  the  same 
reason,  with  security,  to  rely  upon  the  clear  and  unbiassed  testi- 
mony of  our  conscience  with  regard  to  what  we  ought  or  ought 
not  to  do." 

Such  sentiments  may  seem  to  some  to  be  deducible  from  an  in- 
distinct and  indefinite  reference  to  our  judgment  after  the  under- 
standing has  been  improved  by  moral  culture,  when  such  judgment, 
by  a  mere  loQseness  of  language,  is  sometimes  described  as  if  the 
writers  confounded  it  with  the  state  of  mind  and  moral  perfecti- 
bility produced  by  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus,  Arch- 
bishop Seeker,  in  his  Fourth  Lecture  on  the  Catechism,  says : 

"  How  shall  all  persons  know  what  they  are  taught  to  believe  is 
really  true  ? 

^^  Answer.  The  greater  part  of  it,  when  it  is  once  duly  pro- 
posed,to  them,  they  may  perceive  to  be  so  by  the  light  of  their 
own  reason  and  conscience." 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  bishop's  answer  is  predicated  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  understanding  has  been  cultivated  in  con- 
formity to  the  principles  of  moral  truth. 

But,  from  such  hasty,  perhaps  thoughtless,  snatches  of  specula- 
tion, occasionally  found  in  some  few  of  the  older  metaphysical 
writers,  our  author  and  his  co-associates  in  this  belief  have  drawn 
their  materials,  remodelled  the  parts,  and  reared,  even  as  to  heaven, 
a  lofty  structure  upon  a  doubtful,  tottering  base,  bringing  untold 
social  and  political  evils  u^on  society,  and  spiritual  death,  in  its 
fall,  to  all  who  shelter  under  it.  But  for  the  good  of  the  world,  in 
opposition  to  such  a  doctrine,  truth  has  erected  her  column  of  solid 
masonry,  against  which  the  fanaticism  and  sophistry  of  these 
builders  can  only,  like  successive  drops  of  water,  carry  down  the 
walls  some  useless  portions  of  the  cement. 

We  repeat,  how  tottering  must  be  the  argument  founded  upon 
analogy  where  there  is  no  relation !  We  all  rf]gree  that  the  senses 
make  truthful  representations :  all  see,  smell,  and  taste  alike ; 
vinegar  will  be  sour  to  the  savage,  as  well  as  the  savant.  But  is 
their  judgment  the  same  about  the  moral  qualities  of  actions? 
What  says  this  moral  sense,  this  conscience,  in  the  savage,  who  is 
taught  to  steal  from  his  friend  and  torture  his  enemy  ?     Does  the 
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reverend  doctor  think  his  moral  sense  will  dictate  the  same  conclu- 
sion ?  What  right  has  he,  then,  to  say,  it  is  the  voice  of  nature — 
of  God  ?  Does  he  fail  to  perceive  that  the  moral  quality  of  actions 
is  distinguished  by  man  in  conformity  to  his  experience,  his  train- 
ing, his  education  ? 

We  see  that  men  often  differ  about  the  moral  quality  of  an  action. 
It  might  be  that  no  two  men  would  have  the  same  idea  about  the 
moral  quality  of  a  particular  action.  Would  the  conscience,  this 
moral  sense,  or  faculty,  in  such  case,  be  right  in  each  one  ?  If 
not,  who  is  to  determine  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong  ?  And 
further,  of  what  use  to  man  can  be  this  distinct,  independent,  and 
unchangeably  truthful  power,  which,  nevertheless,  brings  him  no 
certainty  ?  But  has  the  mind  of  man  ever  found  out  that  God  has 
overdone,  or  unnecessarily  done,  any  thing  ?  Will  these  theorists 
reflect,  that,  in  case  God  had  seen  fit  to  bestow  such  a  sense  on 
man,  inspiration  would  have  been  useless,  and  the  Bible  not  wanted  ? 
And  the  condition  of  man  upon  the  earth  would  be  wholly  station- 
ary instead  of  progressive.  And  permit  us  to  inquire,  whether 
this  notion  of  theirs  is  the  reason  why  some  of  these  theorists 
speak  so  rashly,  we  might  say  blasphemously,  of  that  sacred  volume, 
upon  the  condition  which  they  dictate  ? 

The  truth  is,  we  have  no  such  infallible  guide.  The  idea  of 
right  and  wrong,  either  theologically  or  physically  considered,  is 
always  fixed  throogh  an  exertion  of  the  powers  of  the  understand- 
ing. We  have  no  ioBtinctive  power  ^-caching  the  case.  Our  judg- 
ment, our  feelings  are  often  unstable,  irregular,  and  sometimes 
antagonistic:  Jn  abstfuse  cases,  very  often  we  cannot  even  satisfy 
ourselves  what  k  right ;  and  will  it  be  said  that  we  do  not  often 
fail  to  see  the  objeot,  design,  and  law  (ft  God  touching  a  case  ? 

On  every  decision  on  a  question  of  right  or  wrong,  a  train  of 
mental  action  is  called  into  operation,  comparing  the  ideas  already 
in  the  mind  with  the  facts  of  the  case  under  review,  and  noting  the 
similarity  of  these  facts  to  our  idea  of  right,  or  whether  the  facts 
conform  to  our  idea  of  wrong.  This  decision  we  call  judgment : 
but  when  the  decision  reaches  to  the  question  of  right  or  wrong, 
touching  our  own  conduct  only,  logicians  have  agreed  to  call  it 
conscience ;  not  a  distinct  action  from  judgment — much  less  a  dis- 
tinct faculty ;  and  by  no  means  carrying  witji  it  more  proof  of 
accuracy  and  correctness  than  is  our  judgment  about  any  other 
matter,  where  the  ideas  and  facts  are  equally  manifest  and  accu- 
rately presented. 
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There  is  another  consideration  which  to  us  gives  proof  that  the 
conscience  or  moral  sense  is  not  an  independent  faculty  of  the 
mindy  nor  to  be  relied  on  at  all  as  infallible.  Many  of  us  have 
noticed  the  changes  that  imperceptibly  come  over  our  moral  feel- 
ings, and  judgment  of  right  and  wrong,  conscience  or  moral  sense, 
through  the  influences  of  association  and  habit.  Our  afiiuent 
neighbour,  who  manifests  to  others  many  virtues  and  some  follies, 
our  mind,  by  association  and  habit,  regards  as  a  perfect  model  of 
human  greatness  and  perfection.  Thus  a  corrupt  government  soon 
surveys  a  corrupt  people ;  and  a  somewhat  licentious,  but  talented 
and  accomplished  clergyman,  soon  finds  his  hearers  in  fashion. 
Nor  is  it  unfrequent,  that  which  should  stigmatize  a  father  is  beheld 
with  admiration  by  the  son.  Thus  wealth,  to  most,  is  desirable, 
but  its  desirability  has  been  created  by  association ;  we  recollect 
the  objects  it  enables  us  to  command,  often  the  objects  of  our  prin- 
cipal pursuit.  The  quality  the  mind  associates  with  these  gratifi- 
cations, it  eventually  associates  with  that  which  procures  them. 
Thus,  we  perceive,  the  mind  is  able  to  form  a  moral  estimate  upon 
considerations  wholly  artificial,  which  could  never  happen  in  case 
the  moral  sense  was  independent,  and  a  distinct  faculty  teaching 
us  infallible  truth. 

But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  some  of  the  finest 
intellects,  as  well  as  the  most  learned  men,  have  fallen  into  this 
most  dangerous  error  ?     It  should  be  a  subject  of  deep  thought ! 

We  discover,  in  some  men  of  the  highest  order  of  intellects,  the 
power  of  arriving,  as  it  were  instantaneously,  at  a  conclusion, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  intuitive,  rather  than  the  result 
of  what  would  be,  when  analyzed,  a  long  chain  of  reasoning.  Thus, 
the  instant  and  happy  thought  often  springing  to  the  mind  when 
in  some. sudden  or  unforeseen  difficulty.  The  nice  and  instant  per- 
ception, often  displayed  by  medical  men,  of  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  is  an  example;  and  hence  the  astonishing  accuracy  of 
judgment,  sometimes  noticed  in  the  military  commander,  from  a 
mere  glance  of  the  eye. 

In  such  cases  the  mind  is  often  not  conscious  of  any  mental 
action ;  and  others,  who  observe  these  facts,  are  led,  sometimes,  to 
confound  what,  in  such  cases,  is  a  deductive  judgment,  with  in- 
tuitiyeness.  The  judgment,  thus  formed  without  any  perceptible 
succession  of  thought,  is  merely  the  result  of  acquirement  from 
long  experience  and  habits  of  active  ratiocination.  Some  few  in- 
stances of  this  unconscious  and  rapid  thought  have  been  exem- 
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plified  by  mathematicians,  when  the  calculator  could  give  no  account 
how  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion.  Will  any  one  claim  that  they 
abstract  their  answers  from  the  most  abstruse  propositions  intui- 
tively, or  by  instinct,  or  by  any  new  and  distinct  faculty  of  the 
mind  ?  This  habit  of  mind  is  as  applicable  to  morals  as  to  any 
thing  else.  But  in  mathematics  the  data  are  everywhere  the  same ;. 
whereas  in  morals  the  data  are  as  different  among  men  as  are  their 
conditions  of  life ;  because  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  existing 
in  the  mind  before  the  judgment  is  formed  on  the  case  to  be  con- 
sidered, were  introduced  by  the  aid  of  the  senses,  through  the 
medium  of  experience  and  education ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite 
obvious  that  the  idea  of  right  in  one  man  may  be  quite  like  the 
idea  of  wrong  in  another. 

But  it  remains  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  by  which 
Dr.  Wayland  arrives  at  his  conclusion.  '  Let  us  examine  the 
paragraph  quoted,  and  sift  from  verbiage  the  naked  points  of  the 
argument : 

<<We  do  actuaUy  observe  a  moral  quality  in  the  actions  of 


men." 


"  Do  we  perceive  this  quality  of  actions  by  a  single  faculty,  or  a 
combination  of  faculties  ?  This  notion''  (the  perception  of  the 
moral  quality  of  an  action)  ^4s,  in  its  nature,  simple  and  ultimate, 
and  distinct  from  every  other  notion." 

"We  have  a  distinct  faculty  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  all  other  distinct  qualities."  "  Therefore,  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  this  ia  a  separate  and  distinct  faculty." 

The  syllogism  is  defective  because  the  idea  of  right  or  wrong  is 
not  simple  nor  dttimate,  but  complex,  and  ever  subject  to  change 
from  the  influence  of  any  new  light  presented  to  the  mind.  Nor 
is  it  true  that  we  possess  a  distinct  faculty  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  each  distinct  quality ;  for,  if  so,  the  mind  would  be  merely  a 
very  large  bundle  of  faculties ;  and  we  should  neitl^er  possess  nor 
stand  in  need  of  any  reasoning  powers  whatever,  because  the  naked 
truth  about  every  thing  would  always  stand  revealed  before  us  by 
these  faculties ;  which,  we  think,  is  not  the  fact. 

In  syllogistic  argument,  the  first  principles  must  be  something 
that  cannot  be  otherwise — unalterable — an  eternal  truth ;  "  because 
these  qualities  cannot  belong  to  the  conclusion  unless  they  belong 
to  the  premises,  which  are  its  causes." 

The  syllogism  will  then  stand  thus  : 

It  is  not  true  our  notion,  or  idea,  of  the  moral  quality  of  an 
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action  ^^is  simple  and  ultimate,  and  distinct  from  any  other  idea 
or  notion :" 

It  is  not  true  that  we  have  a  distinct  faculty  to  make  ua 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  all  other  distinct  qualities : 

Therefore,  it  is  not  true,  nor  self-evident,  that  we  perceive  the 
moral  qualities  of  an  action,  or  that  we  have  the  idea  or  notion  of 
it,  by  the  aid  of  a  single  distinct  and  separate  faculty. 

The  '^  notion*'  advanced  by  Dr.  Wayland,  on  this  subject, 
appears  to  us  so  strange,  that  it  would  be  difficult  td»conceivS  it  to 
have  been  issued  or  promulgated  by  a  schoolman,  did  we  net 
know  how  often  men,  led  by  passion,  some  by  prejudice,  argue 
from  false  premises  to  which  they  take  no  heed,  or,  from  tiv/r'dnt 
of  information,  honestly  mistake  for  truths. 


LESSON  V. 

P.  206.  "It"  (slavery)  "supposes  that  the  Creator  intended 
one  human  being  to  govern  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
actions  of  as  many  other  human  beings  as,  by  purchase,  he  can 
bring  within  his  physical  power,  and  that  one  human  being  may 
thus  acquire  a  right  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  f)f  any  number  of 
other  human  beings,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his  own." 

This  proposition  is  almost  a  total  error.  Slavery  su^^poses  the 
Creator  intended  that  the  interest  of  the  master  in  the  slave  who, 
by  becoming  his  slave,  becomes  his  property,  should  secure  to  the 
slave  that  protection  and  government  which  the  slave  is  too 
degenerate  to  supply  to  himself;  and  that  such  protection  and 
government  are  necessary  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the 
slave,  without  which  he  either  remains  stationary  or  degenerates  in 
his  moral,  mental,  and  physical  condition. 

P.  207.  "It'*  (slavery)  "renders  the  eternal  happiness  of  the 
one  party  subservient  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  the  other.** 

This  is  equally  untrue.  Slavery  subjects  one  party  to  the  com- 
mand of  another  who  is  expected  to  feel  it  a  duty  to  so  "  command 
his  household*'  that  "they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
justice  and  judgment.** 

This  is  the  voice  of  God  on  the  subject,  as  heretofore  quoted. 
The  learned  Dr.  Wayland  is  evidenUy  wholly  unacquainted  with 
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the  spirit  and  intention,  and,  we  may  add,  origin  of  the  institution 
of  slavery ;  yet  he  has,  doubtless,  been  studying  some  of  its  abuses. 

But  suppose  a  man  to  study  nothing  of  Christianity  but  its  abuses, 
and  from  these  alone  undertake  to  describe  what  he  conceives  to 
be  its  results,  its  character,  and  suppositions ;  he  doubtless  would 
make  what  Dr.  Wayland  would  very  justly  call  a  distorted  repre- 
sentation ;  and  perhaps,  he  might  safely  use  a  harsher  phrase. 
But  would  such  a  representation  be  productive  of  any  good  in  the 
world*?  It  might  do  much  mischief  by  spreading,  broadcast,  its 
errors  and  misrepresentations;  a  most  delicious  food  for  the 
morbid  appetite  of  the  ignorant  and  fanatic  infidel !  Yes,  infi- 
delity has  its  fanatics  as  well  as  abolitionism  ! 

"  Obey  them  that  have  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves : 
for  they  watch  for  your  souls  as  they  that  must  give  account,  that 
they  may  do  it  with  joy  and  not  with  grief:  for  that  is  unpro- 
fitable for  you."  Heb.  xiii.  17. 

P.  207.  ^^  If  argument  were  necessary  to  show  that  such  a  sys- 
tem as  this  must  be  at  variance  with  the  ordinance  of  God,  it 
might  easily  be  drawn  from  the  effects  which  it  produces,  both 
upon  morals  and  national  wealth." 

The  author,  in  this  instance,  as  he  has  in  many  others,  designs 
to  produce  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  his  reader  from  what  he  does 
not  say,  as  well  as*  from  what  he  does  say.  We  acknowledge  this 
mode  to  be  quite  noncommittal,  while,  on  the  minds  of  some,  it 
may  be  very  skilfully  used  to  produce  an  impression.  But  we 
confess  ourselves  ignorant  of  any  logical  rule  by  which  it  is  enti- 
tled to  produce  any  on  us.  The  mode  of  speech  used  is  intended 
to  produce  the  impression  that  the  proposition  is  someway  self- 
evident,  and  therefore  stands  in  no  need  of  proof  or  argument.  But 
how  the  proposition,  that  slavery  is  ^^at  variance  with  the  ordi- 
nances of  God"  is  self-evident,  and  needs  no  proof  nor  argument, 
we  have  not  the  "moral sense"  or  "faculty"  to  discover.  But  as 
Dr.  Wayland  proposes,  nevertheless,  to  prove  its  truth  by  its  effects 
on  morals  and  wealth,  let  us  listen  to  the  evidence. 

Idem.  "  Its  effects  must  be  disastrous  upon  the  morals  of  both 
parties.  By  presenting  objects  on  whom  passion  may  be  satiated 
without  resistance  and  without  redress,  it  tends  to  cultivate  in  the 
master,  pride,  anger,  cruelty,  selfishness,  and  licentiousness.  By 
nccustoming  the  slave  to  subject  his  moral  principles  to  the  will  of 
another,  it  tends  to  abolislT^I  him  all  moral  distinctions ;  and  thus* 
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fosters  in  him  lying,  deceit,  hypocrisy,  dishonesty,  and  a  willingness 
to  yield  himself  up  to  the  appetites  of  his  master." 

This  is  his  proof  that  slavery  is  '^  at  variance  with  the  ordinances 
of  God,"  as  he  has  drawn  it  from  its  e£fect  on  morals ; — in  which 
we  think  him  singularly  unfortunate.  He  asks  us  to  receive,  as 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  a  combination  of  propositions 
all  requiring  proof  of  their  truth,  but  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
oflfers  no  proof. 

This  view  of  the  state  of  the  argument,  we  imagine,  would  be 
sufficient  to  condemn  it  in  all  well-schooled  minds ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, we  propose  to  show  that  which  he  o£fers  as  proof  is  not  true ; 
and  even  if  true,  is  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  ho 
endeavours  to  sustain. 

In  regard  to  the  master,  the  e£fect  complained  of  may  or  may 
not  exist,  as  may  be  the  fact  whether  the  master  is  or  is  not 
capable  of  administering  the  charge  and  government  of  slaves 
wisely  for  himself  and  them.  But  these  abuses,  when  found  to 
exist,  are  no  proof  of  the  moral  impropriety  of  the  institution ; 
for,  if  so,  the  abuses  of  a  thing  are  proof  that  the  thing  itself  is 
evil.  There  are  many  abuses  of  government :  is  government, 
therefore,  at  variance  with  the  ordinances  of  God  ?  The  same  of 
matrimony ;  and  is  it,  therefore,  to  be  set  aside  ?  Some  men  make 
an  abusive  use  of  their  education,  and,  in  consequence,  would  have 
been  more  valuable  members  of  society  in  a  state  of  comparative 
ignorance :  are  our  universities,  therefore,  to  be  abolished  ?  Money 
has  been  said  to  be  'Hhe  root  of  all  evil;*'  it,  to  some  extent,  is 
the  representative  of  wealth  and  power ;  the  possession  of  either 
of  which  may,  in  some  individuals,  sometimes  apparently  enable 
the  possessor  ^'  to  cultivate  pride,  anger,  cruelty,  selfishness,  and 
licentiousness."  The  same  may  be  said  of  power  of  any  kind. 
But  has  not  Dr.  Wayland  learned  that  there  are  cases  where  the 
effect  would  be  and  is  entirely  the  reverse? — where  power, 
wealth,  or  even  the  possession  of  slaves,  produces  in  the  possessor 
a  greater  degree  of  humility,  placidity  or  mildness,  sympathy  or 
charity  for  others,  and  orderly  conduct  in  himself?  Does  the 
reverend  moral  philosopher  make  so  low  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  civilization — of  the  influence  of  Christianity — as  not  to  admit  the 
capability  of  enjoying  a  blessing  without  abusing  it  ? 

If  Dr.  Wayland*s  argument  be  founded  on  truth,  it  will  be  easy 
to  show  that  any  system  of  things  must  be  at  variance  with  the 
ordinances  of  God  which  permit  the  possession  of  either  power  or 
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wealth :  consequently,  in  such  case,  we  must  and  should  all  go  back 
to  the  savage  state.  We  ask  this  learned  standard  author  to  read 
the  history  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  inform  us  whether  slavery 
produced  the  effect  on  them  which  he  supposes  to  be  an  entailment 
of  the  institution ;  for  the  effect  must  be  proved  to  be  an  un- 
changeable, a  universal  and  unavoidable  consequence,  before  it 
''an  receive  the^ character  of  evidence  in  the  case  to  which  he  ap- 
plies it. 

But  Dr.  Wayland  thinks  that  slavery  '^  tends  to  abolish  all  moral 
distinctions  in  the  slave" — "  fosters  in  him  lying,  deceit,  hypocrisy, 
dishonesty,  and  a  willingness  to  yield  himself  up  to  minister  to  the 
appetites  of  his  master;''  and,  therefore,  ''is  at  variance  with  the 
ordinances  of  God." 

If  the  doctor  had  seen  the  native  African  and  slave  in  the  wild, 
frantic  joy  of  his  savage  worship,  tendered  to  his  chief  idol-god. 
the  imbodiment  of  concupiscence ;  if  he  had  seen  all  the  power  of 
the  Christian  master  centered  to  effect  the  eradication  of  this 
heathen  belief,  and  the  habits  it  engendered ;  had  he  witnessed  the 
anxiety  of  the  master  for  the  substitution  of  the  precepts  of 
Christianity ;  if  he  had  seen  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  masters, 
sometimes  for  several  generations,  before  this  great  object  could 
be  accomplished,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  accomplishment 
before  the  labour  of  the  slave  could  ordinarily  become  to  him  an 
article  of  full  and  desirable  profit, — he  would  probably  never  have 
written  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted ! 

But  since,  in  the  honest,  we  may  perhaps  say  the  amiable,  sim- 
plicity of  his  mind,  he  has  composed  this  lesson  for  his  pupil, 
which,  like  the  early  dew  in  imperceptible  showers  on  the  tender 
blade,  becomes  the  daily  nutriment  of  his  juvenile  mind  and  the 
habitual  aliment  of  its  maturity,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  make  one 
further  brief  remark  in  proof  of  its  entire  inadequacy  to  the  task 
assigned  it  in  his  argument,  as  a  particular  and  special,  and  of  its 
total  untruthfulness  as  a  general  and  comprehensive,  maxim  in 
morals. 

Our  experience  is,  that  the  crimes  here  named,  when  detected*  in 
the  slave,  are  punished,  and,  if  necessary,  with  severity,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  they  render  the  slave  less  valuable  to  his 
master.  The  master  wishes  to  find  in  his  slave  one  on  whom  he 
can  rely  with  certaiuty ;  in  whom  there  is  no  dissonance  of  interest 
from  his  own,  and  whose  honesty  and  obedience  are  past  doubt. 
The  qualities  which  are  the  exact  opposite  of  the  crimes  imputed 
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are,  therefore,  sedulously  cultivated  in  the  slave, — and  truly,  very 
often,  with  small  success.  But  we  are  surprised  at  the  doctrine 
which  proclaims  a  system  of  government  that  ever  punishes  and 
looks  with  displeasure  on  "  lying,  deceit,  hypocrisy,  and  dishonesty,** 
to  be  the  very  thing  to  foster  and  nourish  those  vices !  When  such 
is  proved  to  be  the  fact,  we  shall  regard  it  as  a  new  discovery  in 
morals. 

As  to  the  last  clause  of  what  he  has  adduced  as  proof  of  his 
proposition,  we  say  that  any  one  who  is  in  the  employ,  or  even  the 
company,  of  another,  either  as  a  friend,  wife,  child,  or  hireling,  as 
well  as  slave,  may  manifest  a  growing  willingness  to  minister  to  the 
appetites  of  such  person ;  and  such  inclination,  or  willingness,  will 
operate  to  the  benefit  or  injury  of  those  so  influenced,  in  propor- 
tion as  such  appetite  is  good  or  bad,  or  tends  to  good  or  evil :  but 
this  influence,  whether  tending  to  benefit  or  injury,  is  not  an  ex- 
clusive incident  of  slavery,  and,  therefore,  cannot  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  quoted  either  for  or  against  it :  for,  everywhere,  "  evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners." 


LESSON  VL 


Dr.  Wayland  informs  us  that  slavery  is  at  variance  with  the 
ordinances  of  God,  because  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  national 
wealth.  If  the  diminishing  of  national  wealth  be  proof  of  the 
variance  from  the  ordinances  of  God,  then  it  will  follow  that  what- 
ever will  increase  such  wealth  must  be  in  conformity  to  such  ordi- 
nances,— a  position  which  we  think  no  one  will  attempt  to  main- 
tain. But  let  us  notice  the  evidence  he  adduces  to  prove  that 
slavery  diminishes  national  wealth.  His  first  proof  is,  that  slavery 
does  not  "impose  on  all  the  necessity  of  labour;**  but  that  it  "re- 
stricts the  number  of  labourers — that  is,  of  producers — by  render- 
ing labour  disgraceful.** 

Now  this  is  surely  a  proposition  which  requires  to  be  proved 
itself  before  it  can  be  received  as  a  proof  of  an  antecedent  propo- 
sition ;  and  President  Wayland  seems  to  have  perceived  that,  under 
the  general  term,  "labourers,**  it  would  be  incapable  of  proof;  and, 
therefore,  he  informs  us  that  by  labourers  he  means  producers. 
The  logicians  will  agree  that  thqre  is  a  disjointedness  in  this  pro- 
position (very  common  in  this  author)  to  which  exception  might  be 
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taken ;  but  we  suppose  Dr.  Wayland  means  that  slavery  decreases 
the  number  of  those  whose  labour  is  employed  in  the  production  of 
the  articles  or  products  of  agriculture ;  for  we  do  not  presume  he 
means  that  the  labours  of  the  law,  physic,  divinity,  the  mechanic 
arts,  commerce,  politics  or  war,  are  rendered  disgraceful  by  slavery, 
but  agriculture  alone ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  at  variance  with 
the  ordinances  of  God,  because  it  thus  diminishes  the  amount  of 
national  wealth.  If  this  is  not  his  meaning,  we  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  find  any  meaning  in  it. 

We  know  of  no  surer  method  to  test  its  truth  or  falsehood  than 
for  the  Slave  States  to  Qompare  their  number  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducers with  those  of  the  Free  States,  having  relation  to  the  entire 
population.  The  result  will  be  found  wholly  adverse  to  the  reve- 
rend moralist's  position.  In  fact,  so  great  is  the  disproportion 
between  the  numbers  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  Slave  States, 
compared  to  those  in  the  Free,  that  the  articles  of  their  produce 
often  fall  down  to  prices  ruinous  to  the  agriculturist,  which  very 
seldom,  or  never,  happens  in  the  Free  States.  Let  Dr.  Wayland 
study  the  statistics  touching  this  point,  and  he  will  find  himself  in 

error. 

But  the  proposition  of  President  Wayland  includes  this  minor 
proposition:  That  the  increase  of  agricultural  products,  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  increases  national  wealth.  We  are  very 
far  from  discovering  the  truth  of  this ;  because  the  increase  of  a 
production,  beyond  utility  and  demand,  can  add  nothing  to  the 
value  of  the  production,  since  value  depends  upon  utility  and  de- 
mand. If  this  position  be  true,  which  we  think  very  few  at  this 
day  will  dispute,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  President  Wayland,  and 
even  Adam  Smith,  (from  whom  we  suppose  the  former  has  re- 
ceived this  notion,)  are  quite  mistaken  when  they  predicate  the 
amount  of  labour  to  be  the  sole  measure,  or,  in  fact,  the  amount 
of  wealth  ;  since  that  position  must  render  the  amount  of  labour 
and  the  amount  of  wealth  terms  of  convertible  significance,  which, 
in  fact,  is  seldom  the  case.  Such,  then,  being  the  state  of  the 
argument.  Dr.  Wayland's  proposition  is,  in  efiect :  That  the  pro- 
duction of  the  articles  of  agriculture,  to  an  extent  beyond  any 
demand  or  value,  is  in  conformity  to  the  ordinances  of  God ;  and, 
therefore,  their  production,  to  any  less  extent,  is  at  variance  with 
those  ordinances,  because  the  first  increases  and  the  latter  decreases 

national  wealth.     We  shall   leave   these   contradictions   for   the 

• 

consideration  of  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  his  pupils. 
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Tlie  second  witness  Dr.  Wayland  introduces  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  proposition,  that  slavery  lessens  the  amount  of  na- 
tional wealth,  is  that  slavery  takes  from  the  labourer  the  natural 
stimulus  to  labour, — ^the  desire  of  individual  benefit, — and  substi- 
tutes the  fear  of  punishment :  And  for  the  third  and  last,  that 
slavery  removes  from  both  parties  the  disposition  and  motive  to 
frugality ;  by  which  means  national  wealth  is  diminished. 

If  national  wealth  be  the  desideratum,  in  order  not  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  ordinances  of  God,  it  matters  not  whether  the 
contributors  to  it  did  so  contribute  through  the  selfish  view  of 
personal  aggrandizement  and  a  desire  of  elevation  above  their 
fellows,  or  whether  they  did  so  to  relieve  themselves  from  some 
stigma  or  personal  infliction  that  a  refusal  might  be  expected  to 
fasten  upon  them.  The  motive  in  both  cases  is  the  same — a  desire 
to  benefit  themselves.  Thus  Dr.  Wayland,  therefore,  makes  a 
distinction  where,  in  reality,  there  is  no  difference. 

But  again,  if  the  amount  of  labour  be  the  criterion  of  the 
amount  of  national  wealth,  as  he  seems  to  suppose,  it  can  make 
no  difference,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  whether  ^  and  B 
squander  the  result  of  their  labours  into  the  possession  of  0  and 
D,  or  retain  it  themselves ;  because  the  change  of  possession  in 
no  way  destroys  the  thing  possessed.  It  might  be  gathered,  from 
this  part  of  Dr.  Wayland*s  argument,  that  the  greatest  misers 
would  be  the  most  efficient  builders  of  national  wealth,  and,  there- 
fore, most  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  of  God. 

We  are  somewhat  at  loss  to  perceive  the  precise  idea  the  author 
affixes  to  the  term  "  national  wealth."  Whether  this  be  his  or  our 
fault,  we  leave  for  others  to  decide. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  reverend  author  to  estimate  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  by  the  moral,  physical,  and  individual  welfare 
of  the  population  ? 

But  we  cannot  attempt,  or  undertake,  to  expose,  nor  explain, 
all  the  false  reasoning,  distorted  views,  and  prejudiced  conclusions 
found  heaped  up,  in  heterogeneous  confusion,  by  the  abolition 
writers.  The  dissection  of  mental  putridity  is  as  unwelcome  a 
task  as  that  of  the  animal  carcass  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  surface  of  human  life,  we  notice 
that  wealth  and  power  usually  travel  hand  in  hand ;  but  that  wealth 
is  distributed  unequally,  varied  from  the  lofty  possessions  of  royal 
power  down  to  the  most  scanty  pittance  of  poverty  and  want ; — 
yet  leaving  a  vast  majority  in  possession  of  nothing  save  life,  ana 
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their  right  to  the  use  of  the  elements  of  nature.  It  is  with  these 
lower  classes  we  have  the  most  to  do.  The  wants  of  these,  most 
generally,  are  physical :  indeed,  we  sometimes  find  them  only  on  a 
level  with  the  brute.  Thus,  the  African  mountaineer  is  prone  and 
content  to  feed  on  the  decaying  remains  of  what  he  may  find, 
and  wanders,  like  the  hyena,  upon  the  trail  of  what  he  hopes  to 
find  his  prey ;  while  the  savage  islanders  of  the  distant  seas  are 
satisfied  with  what  the  ocean  heaves  on  shore.  We  notice  that 
these  wants  are  increased  by  climate ;  hence,  the  native  of  the 
extreme  north,  content  with  his  flitch  of  blubber,  yet  robs  the 
bear  of  his  hide  for  a  blanket.  These  wants  we  also  find  en- 
larged by  the  least  contact  with  civilization.  Hence  we  see  the 
African,  on  the  western  coast  of  his  continent,  garnished  out  with 
the  gewgaws  of  Europe,  and  the  Indian  of  our  own  clime  with  the 
trinkets  of  trade.  And  thus  we  may  notice  that,  as  civilization 
and  capital  increase  in  any  country,  new  objects  of  desire,  new 
individual  wants  increase  in  proportion.  Hence,  the  farm-house 
now  exhibits  its  carpet,  whereas  Queen  Elizabeth  was  content 
with  straw ! 

AU  these  wants  require  some  action,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
desire  their  gratification,  to  continue  their  supply,  or  it  must  cease ; 
because,  as  a  general  rule,  the  product  of  individual  labour  must 
bound  the  supply  of  individual  wants,  in  all  cases  where  the  indi- 
vidual possesses  no  capital  which  yields  an  additional  revenue. 

But  a  large  portion  of  those  in  savage  life  produce  nothing  ;  so, 
also,  a  portion  from  civilized  society  seem  ever  disposed  to  break 
through  the  rules  of  civilization,  to  retrograde  as  to  morals,  and 
subsist  by  trick  or  some  dishonesty.  They  produce  nothing,  and 
are,  therefore,  a  total  .drawback  on  the  welfare  of  others.  We 
find,  also,  another  portion,  the  product  of  whose  labour  is  inade- 
quate to  the  supply  of  their  individual  wants,  and  who  are  without 
capital  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Such  must  die,  or  resort  to 
charity;  or  retrograde,  and  live  by  their  wits.  Good  men,  in  all 
ages,  have  striven  to  obviate  these  evils.  The  Levitical  law  did 
so  by  permitting  the  unfortunate  man  to  sell  himself,  as  a  slave, 
for  six  years,  or  for  life,  as  he  might  choose,  under  the  state  of 
the  case ;  or,  in  case  he  did  not  so  choose  to  sell  himself,  but  be- 
came indebted  beyond  his  means,  the  law  forced  his  sale,  and  also 
that  of  his  whole  family.  Although,  to  some,  this  law  may  look 
harsh,  yet  its  spirit,  intention,  and  efiect  were  in  favour  of  the 
general  good,  of  morals,  and  of  life.     Yet  it  was  slavery ;  and  we 
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take  liberty  here  to  say,  although  some  may  not  be  prepared  to 
receive  it,  that  such  ever  was,  is  now,  and  ever  will  be  the  spirit, 
intention,  and  e£fect  of  slavery,  when  not  disfigured  by  its  abuse. 

We  have  in  vain  looked  through  these  ''  Elements*'  for  some 
proposal  of  the  author  to  meet  such  cases  as  those  of  savages,  and 
of  those  degenerating .  and  deteriorating  poor,  in  all  countries, 
known  to  be  so  from  the  fact  that  they  ever  strive  to  live  by  their 
wits.  And  here  we  may  remark  that  it  is  evident  the  system  of 
alms-giving  must  terminate  when  the  capitalists  shall  find  the 
amount  of  alms  beyond  their  surplus  revenue ;  and  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  whole  system  has  a  direct  tendency  towards  a 
general  bankruptcy.  We  therefore  ask  Dr.  Wayland  to  make  a 
proposal  that  shall  be  a  permanent  and  effectual  remedy  in  the 
cases  under  consideration. 

Now,  very  few  will  say,  but  that  if  society  can  find  out  some 
humane  plan  by  which  beggars  and  thieves  can  be  forced,  if  force 
be  necessary,  to  yield  a  product  of  labour  equal  to  the  supply  of 
their  necessary  wants,  the  ordinances  of  God  will  not  sanction  the 
act. 

From  imperfection,  perhaps,  in  the  organization  of  society,  we 
not  only  see  individuals  branching  o£f,  and  taking  a  downward  road, 
but  also,  in  all  old  countries,  from  the  very  stimulus  of  nature, 
a  constant  tendency  to  such  an  increase  of  population  as  lessens 
the  value  of  labour  by  overstocking  the  demand,  whereby  its 
product  becomes  less  than  is  required  for  the  supply  of  individual 
wants.  The  consequences  resulting  from  these  facts,  so  ruinous 
to  individual  morals  and  happiness,  often  become  national  evils 
and  the  causes  of  national  deterioration.  But,  under  the  Levitical 
law,  and  in  all  countries  with  similar  provisions,  the  efiect  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  division  of  such  population  into  a  separate 
caste, — not  national  deterioration. 

With  a  view  to  remedy  the  evils  to  which  we  have  invited  the 
attention  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  Sismondi,  book  vii.  chap.  9, 
has  proposed,  that  inasmuch,  as  he  says,  the  low  wagesT  of  the  la- 
bouring poor  redound  wholly  to  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  capi- 
talists who  employ  them,  those  capitalists  shall  be  charged  by  law 
with  their  support,  when  wages  become  too  low  to  supply  the  ne- 
cessary wants  of  the  labourer ;  at  the  same  time  bestowing  power 
on  the  capitalists  to  prevent  all  marriages  when  the  labourer  can 
give  no  evidence  of  a  prospect  of  increased  means  of  subsistence, 
satisfactory  to  the  capitalist,  that  he  will  not  be  burdened  with  the 
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support  of  the  offspring.  We  are,  by  no  means,  the  advocates  of 
Sismondi's  proposed  arrangement.  But  if  the  labourers,  since  in 
some  sense  they  may  be  considered  freemen,  give  their  consent  to 
it,  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  would  be  "at  variance  with  the 
ordinances  of  God." 

The  author  of  these  "Elements*'  and.  Sismondi,  we  believe, 
differed  little,  if  any,  on  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
touching  the  negro  race.  Will  he  say,  the  proposal  of  that 
philosopher  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor,  if  car- 
ried into  effect  as  suggested,  would  be  "  at  variance  with  the  ordi- 
nances of  God  V*  Yet,  all  the  world  perceive  that  it  is  a  mere 
modification  of  slavery,  containing  conditions  more  obnoxious  to 
human  nature  than  appertains  to  any  condition  of  slavery  now 
known  beyond  the  African  shores. 

Man  has  ever  been  found  to  advance  in  moral  improvement 
civilization,  and  a  stable  and  healthy  increase  of  population,  only 
in  proportion  as  they  have  been  taught  to  supply  their  necessary 
wants  by  the  products  of  individual  labour.  This  is  what  first 
distinguishes  civilized  from  savage  life.  The  savage  relies  wholly 
upon  the  elements,  the  casualties  that  bring  him  advantage,  and 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature.  The  idea  of  supplying 
his  wants  through  the  products  of  labour  never  enters  the  mind. 
And  will  it  be  denied  that,  even  in  civilized  countries,  they  who 
solely  rely  upon  begging,  trick,  and  dishonesty,  for  their  support, 
are  always  found  to  be  deteriorating,  both  in  morals  and  in  their 
physical  ability,  rapidly  receding  from  all  the  characteristics  of 
civilization,  in  the  direction  towards  savage  life.  Indeed,  a  tend- 
ency to  move  in  the  same  direction  is  often  perceptible  among 
those  who  only  partially  supply  the  wants  of  civilized  support  by 
the  product  of  individual  labour,  and  rely  upon  their  wits  for  the 
remainder,  thus,  to  some  extent,  becoming  the  plunderers  of  so- 
ciety. We  would  have  been  happy  to  have  found  the  causes  why 
these  things  are  so,  as  well  as  ta  have  found  the  remedy,  in  "  The 
Elements  of  Moral  Science." 

But  let  us  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  a  certain  class  of  free- 
men, the  lazaroni  of  Italy,  who  exist,  merely,  upon  one  small  dish 
of  macaroni,  daily  issued  to  them  from  the  Hospital  of  St.  Lazarus. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  condition  of  these  people.  Let  us 
compare  theirs  with  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  beggars 
and  thieves  of  some  other  countries,  were  they  placed  under  the 
control  of  some  salutary  power,  whereby  their  necessary  wants 
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^iroald  be  supplied  by  the  product  of  their  individual  labour.  We 
need  not  ask  which  condition  is  most  ^^  at  variance  with  the  ordi- 
nances of  God !" 

Dr.  Wayland  has  retained,  for  his  last  witness,  the  old  trite 
charge  that  slavery  impoverishes  the  soil ;  that,  therefore,  it  con* 
stantly  ^'migrates  from  the  old  to  new  regions,"  '^  where  alone  the 
accumulated  manure  of  centuries"  can  ^^  sustain  a  system  at  vari- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nature."  ^^  Hence,"  he  says,  ^*  slavery  in 
.this  country  is  acknowledged  to  have  impoverished  many  of  our 
most  valuable  districts." 

We  are  not  aware  how  far  Dr.  Wayland  has  founded  this  state- 
ment upon  facts  drawn  from  his  own  observation.  Has  he  done  so 
at  all ;  or  has  he,  carelessly  and  without  reflection,  adopted  it  from 
the  assertions  of  others  notoriously  destitute  of  ability  to  form  an 
opinion  with  accuracy,  or  else  too  deeply  prejudiced  to  give  their 
opinion  any  value  ?  Does  he  wish  us  to  infer  that  the  plough  and 
the  hoe,  in  the  hands  of  a  slave,  communicate  some  peculiar 
poison  to  the  soil ;  and  by  reason  of  which  ^'  the  ground  shall  not 
henceforth  yield  her  strength  ?"  Will  he  please  explain  how  the 
effect  of  which  he  complains  is  produced  ?  If  he  finds  it  merely 
in  the  mode  of  cultivation,  we  then  inquire  whether  the  same  mode 
would  not  produce  the  same  effect,  even  if  the  plough  and  hoe  were 
held  by  freemen  ?  If  so,  then  it  is  evident  that  "  the  impoverish- 
ment of  many  of  our  most  valuable  districts"  is  not  the  result  of 
slavery,  but  of  a  bad  mode  of  cultivation.  Or,  will  the  doctor  con- 
tend that  if  those  valuable  districts  had  been  cultivated  by  free 
hired  men,  the  evils  from  negligence  in  the  labourer  would  be 
remedied  ?  '^  He  that  is  a  hireling  fleeth,  because  he  is  a  hire- 
ling, and  careth  not  for  the  sheep."  John  z.  13. 

Dr.  Wayland  will  not  deny  that  the  "heathen  round  about,"  of 
whom  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  buy  slaves,  were  a  slave-holding 
people ;  but  we  have  i^p  account  that  their  country  was  impoverished 
thereby.  The  Canaanites,  whom  the  Israelites  drove  out  from  Pales- 
tine, were  slaveholders ;  yet  the  country  was  represented  as  very 
fertile,  even  to  "overflowing  with  milk  and  honey."  The  Danites 
found  "  Laish  very  good,"  Judg.  xviii.  9.  And  the  children  of 
Judah  "found  fat  pasture  and  good"  about  Gedar.  1  Ohron.iv.  40. 
"^or  tfiey  of  Ham  had  dwelt  there  of  old T' 

For  many  centuries,  slavery  extended  over  every  part  of  Europe, 

yet  history  gives  us  no  account  of  the  ruin  of  the  soil.     In  Greece 

and  Rome,  the  numbers  of  slaves  were  extended  to  millions  beyond 
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any  number  these  States  possess;  but  their  historians  failed  to 
discover  their  destmctive  influeace  on  the  fertility  of  those 
countries. 

Before  the  impoverishaient  of  the  soil  can,  irith  any  force,  l)e 
adduced  as  proof  against  slayery,  it  must  be  proved  to  be  a  neces- 
sary consequence ;  irhich,  ire  apprehend,  will  be  a  difficult  labour, 
since  the  sluggishness  and  the  idleness  of  the  Ganaanites,  and  of 
the  nations  round  about,  left  their  country  overflowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  abounding  in  fat  pastures  and  good,  notwithstanding 
their  population  were,  to  a  large  extent,  slaves ; — since,  also,  the 
servile  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  Ghreece  and  Rome  did  not  impove- 
rish it ;  and  since  slavery,  which  everywhere  abounded  in  £urope, 
never  produced  that  effect. 

K  Dr.  Wayland  will  discover  the  legitimate  cause  of  this  impove- 
rishment of  the  soil  in  the  Slave  States,  and  teach  the  planters  a 
better  mode  of  cultivation,  we  doubt  not  he  will  receive  their 
thanks,  and  deserve  well  of  his  country,  as  a  public  benefactor. 


LESSON  VII. 

Dr.  Wayland  says : 

P.  209.  ^^The  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  are  diametncally 
opposed  to  slavery." 

P.  210.  ^^  The  moral  principles  of  the  gospel  are  directly  sub- 
versive of  the  principles  of  slavery."  *  *  *  "If  the 
gospel  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  principles  of  slavery,  it 
must  be  opposed  to  the  practice  of  slavery ;  and,  therefore,  were 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  fully  adopted,  sl%very  could  not  exist." 

Dr.  Wayland  having  conceived  himself  to  possess  a  distinct 
faculty,  which  reveals  to  him,  with  unerring  truthfulness,  whatever 
is  right  and  all  that  is  wrong,  may  be  expected  to  consider  himself 
fully  able  to  decide,  in  his  own  way,  what  instruction  God  intended 
to  convey  to  us,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  through  the  books  of 
Divine  revelation;  yet,  we  cannot  but  imagine  that  St. Paul  would 
be  somewhat  astonished,  if  presented  with  the  doctor's  decision 
for  his  approval,  and  that  he  would  cry  out : 

"Who  art  tbpu  that  judgest  another  man's  servant?    To  hia 
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own  master,  he  standeth,  or  falledi :  yea,  he  will  be  holden  up; 
for  Gh)d  18  able  to  make  him  stand." 

Bat  although  we  cannot  boast  of  possessing  this  nnerring  moral 
gmde,  which,  of  late  years,  seems  to  be  so  common  a  possession 
among  that  class  who  ardently  desire  as  to  believe  that  they  have 
monopolixed  all  the  knowledge  of  God's  will  on  the  sabject.of 
slavery,  yet  we  may  venture  a  remark  on  the  logical  accaracy  of 
Dr.  Wayland's  argament. 

It  seems  to  be  a  postulate  in  his  mind  that  the  gospel  is  diame- 
trically opposed  to,  and  subversive  of,  the  principles  of  slavery. 
We  do  not  complain  of  this  syllogistic  mode ;  bat  we  do  complain, 
as  we  have  done  before,  that  his  postulate  is  not  an  axiom,  a  self- 
evident  truth,  or  made  equal  thereto  by  the  open  and  clear  decla- 
rations of  Christ  or  his  apostles.  This  defect  cannot  be  remedied 
by  ever  so  many  suppositions,  nor  by  deductions  therefrom.  Nor 
will  those  of  a  different  faith  from  Dr.  Wayland,  on  the  subject  of 
*<  conscience,"  or  ^*  moral  sense,*"  be  satisfied  to  receive  the  declara- 
tions of  this  his  ^^  distinct  faculty"  as  the  fixed  decrees  of  eternal 
truth.  His  assertions  and  arguments  may  be  very  convincing  to 
those  idio  think  they  possess  this  distinct  faculty,  especially  if 
their  education  and  prejudices  tend  to  the  same  conclusion. 

But  if  what  President  Wayland  says  about  slavery  be  true,  then 
to  hold  slaves  is  a  most  heinous  sin ;  and  he  who  does  so,  and  never 
repents,  can  never  visit  Paul  in  heaven.  He  necessarily  is  placed 
on  a  parallel  with  the  thief  and  robber ;  and  Dr.  Channing  has  been 
bold  enough  to  say  so. 

But  has  Paul  ever  hinted  to  us  any  such  thing  as  that  the  hold- 
ing of  slaves  is  a  sin  ?  Yet  he  gives  us  instruction  on  the  subject 
and  relations  of  slavery.  What  excuse  had  St.  Paul  for  not  telling 
us  what  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wayland  now  tells  us,  if  what  he  has 
told  us  be  true  ?  And  if  it  be  true,  what  are  we  to  think  of  Paul's 
verity,  when  he  asserts  that  he  has  *'  not  shunned  to  declare  all  the 
counsel  of  Crod  ?" 

Did  Jesus  Christ  ever  hint  such  an  idea  as  Dr.  Wayland's  ? 
What  are  we  to  understand,  when  he  addresses  God,  the  Father, 
and  says,  ^^  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words  thou  gavest  me,  and 
they  have  received  them?"  What  are  we  to  deduce  from  his  re- 
mark on  a  slaveholder,  and  who  notified  him  of  that  fact,  when  he 
says  to  his  disciples,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so 
great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel  ?"  "What  impression  was  this  remark 
calculated  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  disciples  ?     Does  Dr. 
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Wajland  found  his  assertion  on  Luke  xvii.  7-10  ?  or  does  he  agree 
with  Paley  that  Christ  privately  condemned  slavery  to  the  apostles, 
and  that  they  kept  such  condemnation  secret  to  themselves,  to  pre- 
vent opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  left  the 
most  wicked  sin  of  slave-holding  to  be  found  out  by  a  mere  innu- 
endo ?  Or  does  Dr.  Wayland  claim,  through  the  aid  of  his  distinct 
moral  faculty  infallibly  teaching  him  the  truth,  to  have  received 
some  new  light  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  the  FATHER 
deemed  not  prudent  to  be  Entrusted  to  the  SON,  and,  therefore, 
now  more  lucid  and  authoritative  than  what  was  revealed  to  the 
apostles  ? 

The  Archbishop  Seeker  has  made  a  remark  which  appears  to 
us  conclusive,  and  also  exactly  to  fit  the  case.  In  his  Fifth  Lec- 
ture on  the  Catechism,  he  says : — 

^'  Supposing  the  Scripture  a  true  revelation,  so  far  as  it  goes ; 
how  shall  we  know,  if  it  be  a  full  and  complete  one.  too,  in  all 
things  necessary  ?  I  answer :  Since  our  Saviour  had  the  Spirit 
without  measure,  and  the  writers  of  Scripture  had  as  large  a  mea- 
sure of  it  as  their  commission  to  instruct  the  world  required,  it  is 
impossible  that,  in  so  many  discourses  concerning  the  terms  of 
salvation  as  the  New  Testament  contains,  they  should  all  have 
omitted  any  one  thing  necessary  to  the  great  end  which  they  had 
in  view.  And  what  was  not  necessary  when  the  Scripture  was 
completed,  cannot  have  Ibecome  so  since.  For  the  faith  was,  once 
for  all,  ^delivered  to  the  saints,'  Jude  3;  and  'other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay,'  1  Cor,  iii.  11,  than  what  was  laid  then.  The 
sacred  penmen  themselves  could  teach  no  other  doctrine  than  Christ 
appointed  them ;  and  he  hath  appointed  no  one  since  to  make  ad- 
dition to  it." 

But  it  may  be  proper  to  take  some  further  notice  how  the  author 
of  these  '*  Elements"  attempts  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  '^  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  slavery."  He  says,  '^  God  can  make  known  to  us  his 
will,  either  directly  or  indirectly." 

He  may,  in  express  terms,  command  or  forbid  a  thing ;  this  will 
be  directly ; — or  he  may  command  certain  duties,  or  impose  certain 
obligations,  with  which  some  certain  course  of  conduct  is  incon- 
sistent ;  in  which  case  the  inconsistent  course  of  conduct  will  be 
indirectly  forbidden. 

We  have  not  followed  Dr.  Wayland's  exact  words,  because  we 
found  them  somewhat  confused,  and  rather  ambiguous.     We  prefer 
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to  have  the  case  clearly  stated,  and  we  then  accept  the  terms,  and 
repeat  the  question,  ^^  Has  God  imposed  obligations  on  man  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  domestic  slavery  ?" 

In  proof  that  he  has,  Dr.  Wayland  presents  the  Christian  duty 
''to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations  and  men,  without  respect  to 
circumstances  or  condition."  We  agree  that  such  is  our  duty,  so 
far  as  we  may  have  the  power ;  and  it  appears  to  us  strange 
how  that  duty  can  interfere  with  the  existence  of  slavery,  because 
the  practical  fact  is,  slavery  brings  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ne- 
groes into  a  condition  whereby  the  duty  may  be  performed,  and 
many  thereby  do  come  to  some  kn<9wledge  of  the  gospel,  who  would, 
otherwise,  have  none. 

Every  Christian  slaveholder  feels  it  to  be  his  duty.  Is  it  denied 
that  this  duty  b  ever  performed  ? 

But  if  it  is  incompatible  with  the  institution  of  slavery  for  the 
slave  to  be  taught  Christianity,  then  Christianity  and  slavery  can 
never  co-exist  in  the  same  person.  Therefore,  Dr.  Wayland  must 
prove  that  no  slave  can  be  a  Christian,  before  this  argument  can 
have  weight. 

The  man  who  owns  a  slave  has  a  trust ;  he  who  has  a  child  has 
one  also.  In  both. cases  the  trustee  may  do  as  he  did  who  "  dug 
in  the  earth  and  hid  his  lord's  money."  We  cheerfully  deliver 
them  up  to  the  lash  of  Dr.  Wayland. 

The  author  of  the  '*  Elements  of  Moral  Science"  next  presents 
the  marriage  contract,  and  seems  desirous  to  have  us  suppose  that 
its  obligations  are  incompatible  with  slavery.     His  words  are — 

'^  He  has  taught  us  that  the  conjugal  relation  is  established  by 
himself ;  that  husband  and  wife  are  joined  together  by  God ;  and 
that  man  may  not  put  them  asunder.  The  marriage  contract  is  a 
contract  for  life,  and  is  dissoluble  only  for  one  cause,  that  of  con- 
jugal infidelity.  Any  system  that  interferes  with  this  contract, 
and  claims  to  make  it  any  thing  else  than  what  God  has  made  it, 
is  in  violation  of  his  law." 

This  proposition  is  bad ;  it  is  too  verbose  to  be  either  definite  or 
tj)rrect.  There  are  many  things  that  will  interfere  with  the  pro- 
>isions  of  this  proposition,  and  yet  not  be  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  God.  Suppose  one  of  President  Wayland's  pupils  has  married 
a  wife,  and  yet  commits  a  crime.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  president 
is  his  judge.  When  about  to  pronounce  sentence  of  imprisonment 
for  life,  the  pupil  reads  to  his  judge  the  foregoing  paragraph,  and 
argues  that  he  cannot  receive  such  sentence,  because  it  will  inter- 
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fere  irith  the  marriage  contract^  and,  therefore,  be  in  yiolation  of 
the  laws  of  Grod, 

We  truBt  some  will  deem  this  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  pro- 
position. 

But  if  we  take  the  proposition  as  its  author  has  left  it,  we  hare 
yet  to  learn  that  any  slaveholder  will  object  to  it;  although  it 
may  be  he  will  d^er  with  them  on  .the  subject  of  what  consti- 
tutes Christian  marriage,  among  pagan  negroes  or  their  pagan 
descendants* 

Win  the  reverend  moralist  determine  that  a  promiscuous  inter- 
course is  the  conjugal  relation  established  by  God  himself;  that 
such  is  the  marriage  contract  which  no  man  may  put  asunder? 
Will  he  decide  that  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  men, 
bond  or  free,  who  manifest  such  a  state  of  morals,  is  ini  violation 
of  the  laws  of  God  ?  Who  are  his  pupils,  when  he  shall  say  that 
an  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws  of  God,  in  practice  among  men,  is 
a  violation  of  them  ? 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  masters  universally  manifest  a 
desire  to  have  their  negroes  marry,  and  to  live  with  their  wives  and 
children,  in  conformity  to  Christian  rules.  And  one  reason,  if  no 
other,  is  very  obvious.  The  master  wishes  to  secure  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  his  household.  And  we  take  this  occasion  to  inform 
Dr.  Wayland  and  his  coadjutors,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  punishments  that  are  awarded  slaves  are  for  violations  of  what, 
perhaps,  he  may  call  the  marriage  contract,  so  anxious  is  the  mas* 
ter  to  inculcate  the  obligations  of  marriage  among  them. 

It  is  true,  some  slaves  of  a  higher  order  of  physical  and  moral 
improvement,  influenced  by  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  masters, 
habituate  themselves  to  a  cohabitation  with  one  companion  for  life ; 
and,  in  all  such  cases,  the  master  invariably  gives  countenance  to 
their  wishes ;  indeed,  in  some  instances,  masters  have  deemed  them 
worthy  of  having  their  wishes  sanctioned  and  solemnized  by  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church  ritual.  And  in  all  such  cases,  superior 
consideration  and  advantages  are  always  bestowed,  not  only  in 
reward  of  their  merit,  but  as  an  encouragement  for  others. 

The  African  negro  has  no  idea  of  marriage  as  a  sacred  ordinance 
of  God.  Many  of  the  tribes  worship  a  Fetish^  which  is  a  per- 
sonification of  their  gross  notions  of  procreation ;  but  it  inculcates 
no  idea  like  that  of  marriage ;  and  we  have  known  the  posterity 
of  that  people,  four  or  five  generations  removed  from  the  African 
native,  as  firmly  attached  to  those  strange  habits  as  if  they  had 
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been  conBtitationaL  Negroes,  who  liave  only  am7ed  to  such  a 
state  of  mental  and  moral  development,  iroyld  find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  comprehend  what  the  Christian  chorch  implied  by  the 
marriage  covenant !  Therefore,  where  there  was  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  its  duties  were  understood,  or  that  their  habits  and  con- 
duct would  be  influenced  by  it  any  longer  than  until  they  should 
take  some  new  notion,  a  ceremony  of  any  high  ord^  has  been 
thought  to  do  iigury.  A  rule,  often  broken,  ceases  to  be  venerated. 
And  we  fed  quite  sure  that  some  Christians  would  deem  it  quite 
improper  to  permit  those  to  join  in  any  sacred  ceremony  which 
neither  their  physical  nor  mental  development  would  permit  them 
to  comprehend  or  obey,  whether  freemen  or  slaves. 

In  the  articles  drawn  up  at  Batisbon  by  Melancthon,  we  find, 
Article  16,  De  Sacram.  Matrimo.: 

^*  The  sacrament  of  matrimony  belongs  only  to  Christians.  It 
is  a  holy  and  constant  union  of  one  single  man  with  cue  single 
woman,  confirmed  by  the  blessing  and  consecration  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

And  St.  Paul  says,  Eph.  v.  32,  of  matrimony :  ^^  This  is  a  great 
mystery :  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  Church." 

We  know  not  whether  the  author  of  the  '^Elements"  believes, 
with  Melancthon,  that  matrimony  is  a  Christian  sacrament  or  not 
We  believe  the  majority  of  modem  Protestants  do  not  so  consider 
it,  although  Luther  says,  De  Matrimonio: 

^'  Matrimony  is  called  a  sacrament,  because  it  is  the  type  of  a 
very  noble  and  very  holy  thing.  Hence  the  married  ought  to  con- 
sider and  respect  the  dignity  of  this  sacrament." 

Question : — Would  Melancthon,  or  Luther,  or  the  author  of  these 
^^  Elements,"  consent  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  joining, 
in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  two  negroes,  who  neither  under- 
stood the  Christian  duties  it  imposed,  and  of  whom  it  was  well 
known  that  they  would  not  regard  the  contract  as  binding  any 
longer  than  their  fancy  or  passions  might  dictate.  A  Christian 
sacrament  is  not  only  a  sign  of  Christian  grace,  but  the  seal  of  its 
insurance  to  us,  and  the  instrument  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whereby 
faith  is  conferred,  as  a  Dirine  gift,  upon  the  soul.  We  feel  it  a 
Christian  duty  to  '^not  give  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs,"  nor  ^^cast 
pearls  before  swine."     Is  Dr.  Wayland  of  the  same  opinion  ? 

It  may  be  well  to  advise  our  author  of  some  facts  in  proof  of 
what  state  of  connubial  feelings  exist  among  African  negroes. 
We  quote  from  Lander,  vol.  i.  p.  312 : 
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^*  The  manners  of  the  Africans  are  hostile  to  the  interests  and 
advancement  of  women." 

P.  328.  '*  A  man  is  at  liberty  to  return  his  iKfe  to  her  parents, 
at  any  time,  without  adducing  any  reason  for  his  dislike."  *  *  * 
'^  The  children,  if  any,  the  mother  is  by  no  means  permitted  to 
take  along  with  her ;  but  they  are  left  behind  with  the  father,  who 
delivers  them  over  to  the  care  of  other  women." 

P.  158.  ^'  A  man  thinks  as  little  of  taking  a  wife  as  of  cutting 
an  ear  of  com  ;  affection  is  altogether  out  of  the  question." 

Vol.  ii.  p.  208.  ^'  Africans,  generally  speaking,  betray  the  most 
perfect  indifference  on  losing  their  liberty,  or  in  being  deprived  of 
their  relations ;  while  love  of  country  is,  seemingly,  as  great  a 
stranger  to  their  breasts  as  social  tenderness  and  domestic  affec- 
tion." 

We  quote  from  the  Christian  Observer,  vol.  xix.  p.  890 :  "Mr. 
Johnson  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  Regent's  Town,  June,  1816. 
*  *  *  Natives  of  twenty-two  different  nations  were  there 
collected  together :  *  *  *  none  of  them  had  learned  to  live 
in  a  state  of  marriage." 

Proofs  of  this  trait  in  the  Afri(?an  character  may  be  accumulated; 
and  a  very  determined  disposition  to  live  in  a  state  of  promiscuous 
intercourse  is  often  noticeable,  in  their  descendants,  for  many 
generations,  notwithstanding  the  master  endeavours  to  restrain  it 
by  corporeal  punishment.  But  yet,  under  this  state  of  facts,  our 
laws  forbid  the  separation  of  children  from  mothers,  under  ages 
stipulated  by  law. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  master  to  have  his  slaves  orderly — to 
possess  them  of  some  interest  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  that 
result.  Their  quiet  settlement  in  families  has  been  thought  to  be 
among  the  most  probable  and  influential  inducements  to  insure  the 
desired  effect,  and  to  produce  a  moral  influence  on  them.  Besides 
this  interest  of  the  master,  his  education  on  the  subject  of  marriage 
must  be  allowed  to  have  a  strong  influence  on  his  mind  to  favour 
and  foster  in  his  slaves  a  connection  which  his  own  judgment 
teaches  him  must  be  important  to  their  happiness  and  his  own 
tranquillity,  to  say  nothing  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian.  Indeed, 
we  never  heard  of  a  master  who  did  not  feel  a  strong  desire,  a 
pride,  to  see  his  slaves  in  good  condition,  contented  and  happy ; 
and  we  venture  to  assert,  that  no  man,  who  entertained  a  proper 
regard  for  his  own  character,  would  consent  to  sell  a  family  of 
slaves,  separately,  to  different  individuals,  when  the  slaves  them- 
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selves  manifested  good  condact,  and  a  habit,  or  desire,  to  live 
together  in  conformity  to  the  roles  of  civilized  life.  Even  a  casual 
cohabitation  is  often  caught  at  by  the  master,  and  sanctioned,  as 
permanent,  if  he  can  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  conduct  and 
feelings  of  the  negroes  themselves. 

•  That  the  owners  of  slaves  have  sometimes  abused  the  power 
they  possessed,  and  outraged  the  feelings  of  humanity  in  this 
behalf,  is  doubtless  a  fact.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  excuse  such  con- 
duct, by  saying  that  proud  and  wealthy  parents  sometimes  outrage 
the  feelings  of  common  sense  and  of  their  own  children  in  a 
somewhat  similar  way.  These  are  abuses  that  can  be,  and  should 
be  corrected ;  and  we  are  happy  to  inform  Dr.  Wayland  that  we 
have  lived  to  see  many  abuses  corrected,  and  hope  that  many  more 
corrections  may  follow  in  their  train.  But  we  assure  him  that  the 
wholesale  denunciations  of  men  who,  in  fiEict,  know  but  little  about 
the  subjects  of  their  distress,  may  produce  great  injury  to  the 
objects  of  their  sympathies,  but  no  possible  benefit.  And  let  us 
now,  with  the  best  feeling,  inform  Dr.  Wayland,  and  his  co-agita- 
tors, of  one  result  of  his  and  their  actions  in  this  mi|tter.  We 
assert  what  we  know. 

Thirty  years  ago,  we  occasionally  had  schools  for  negro  children ; 
nor  was  it  uncommon  for  masters  to  send  their  favourite  young 
slaves  to  these  schools;  nor  did  such  acts  excite  attention  or 
alarm ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  any  missionary  had  free  access  to 
that  class  of  our  population.  But  when  we  found,  with  astonish- 
ment, that  our  country  was  flooded  with  abolition  prints,  deeply 
laden  with  the  most  abusive  falsehoods,  with  the  obvious  design  to 
excite  rebellion  among  the  slaves,  and  to  spread  assassination  and 
bloodshed  through  the  land ; — when  we  found  these  transient  mis- 
sionari^,  mentally  too  insignificant  to  foresee  the  result  of  their 
conduct,  or  wholly  careless  of  the  consequences,  preaching  the 
same  doctrines  ;—^these  little  schools  and  the  mouths  of  these 
missionaries  were  closed.  And  great  was  the  cry.  Dr.  Wayland 
knows  whereabout  lies  the  wickedness  of  these  our  acts !  Let 
him  and  his  coadjutors  well  understand  that  these  results, 
whether  for  the  benefit  or  injury  of  the  slave,  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  work  of  their  hands. 

If  these  transient  missionaries  were  the  only  persons  who  had 
power  to  teach  the  gospel  to  the  slave,  who  has  deprived  the  slaves 
of  the  gospel  ? 

If  these  suggestions  are  true,  will  not  Dr.  Wayland  look  back 
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apon  bis  labours  with  dissatisfaction?  Does  he  behold  their  effects 
with  joj  ?  Has  he  thrown  one  ray  of  Ught  into  the  mental  dark- 
ness of  benighted  Africa  ?  Has  he  removed  one  pain  from  the 
moral  disease  of  her  benighted  children?  If  so  perfectly  adTcrse 
have  been  his  toils,  will  he  expect  us  to  countenance  his  school, 
sanction  his  morality,  or  Tenerate  his  theology  ?  A  very  small 
portion  «f  poison  makes  the  feast  fatal ! 

Does  he  complain  because  some  freemen  lower  themselves  down 
to  this  promiscuous  intercourse  with  the  negro  ?  We  are  dumb ; 
we  deliver  them  up  to  his  lash !  Or  does  he  complain  because  we 
do  not  marry  them  ourselves?  We  surely  have  yet  to  learn, 
because  we  decline  such  marriages,  and  a  deteriorated  posterity, 
that,  therefore^  we  interfere  with  the  institution  of  marriage,  or 
make  it  something  which  Qod  did  not.*  We  had  thought  that  the 
laws  of  GU>d  all  looked  towards  a  state  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  improvenlent ;  and  that  such  an  amalgamation  as  would 
necessarily  leave  a  more  deteriorated  race  in  our  stead,  would  bo 
sin,  and  would  be  punished,  if  in  no  other  way,  yet  still  by  the 
very  fact  of  such  degradation.  Or  does  Dr.  Wayland  deny  that 
the  negro  is  an  inferior  race  of  man  to  the  whiteJf  If  the  slave 
and  master  were  of  the  same  race,  as  they  once  were  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  intermarriage  between  them  would  blot  out  the  institu- 
tion, as  it  has  done  there.  In  such  case,  his  argument  might  have 
some  force. 

Under  the  Spanish  law,  a  master  might  marry  his  female  slave, 
or  he  might  sidfer  any  freeman  to  mairy  her ;  but  the  marriage, 
in  either  case,  was  emancipation  to  her.  The  wife  was  no  longer 
a  slave ;  and  so  by  the  Levitical  law.    See  IktU.  xxi.  14. 

The  laws  of  the  Slave  States  of  our  Union  forbid  amalgamation 
with  th6  negro  race ;  consequently  such  a  marriage  woild  be  a 
nullity,  and  the  offspring  take  the  condition  of  the  mother. 

The  object  of  this  law  is  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  the 
white  race. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  all  the  practical  facts  relating  to  the 
influence  of  the  slavery  of  the  Africans  among  us,  touching  the 
subject  of  marriage,  as  to  them,  are  in  opposition  to  what  Dr.  Way- 
land  seems  to  suppose.  In  short,  the  slavery  of  the  negroes  in 
these  States  has  a  constantly  continued  tendency  to  change — to 
enforce  an  improvement  of  the  morals  of  the  African — to  an  ap- 
proximation of  the  habits  of  Christian  life. 
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LESSON  vm. 

It  is  cotieeded  by  Dr.  Wajlsnd,  that  die  Sciiptoreff  do  not  di- 
rectly forbid  or  condemn  slsyery.  In  seftreh  of  a  patk  of&r  this 
morass  of  diffiddty,  he  says  that  the  Scripture  goes  upon  the  ^^fair 
gronnd  of  teaching  moral  principles"  **  directly  sabversive  of  the 
principles  of  slavery;"  and  quotes  the  golden  role  in  proof;  and 
thus  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  ^*  if  the  gospel  be  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  slavery,  it  must  be  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  slavery."  In  excuse  for  this  mode  being  pursued  by 
the  Author  of  our  religion,  he  says — 

P.  212.  ^^In  this  manner  alone  could  its  object,  a  universal 
moral  revolution,  have  been  accomplished,  ^or,  if  it  had  forbidden 
the  evilj  instead  of  subverting  the  principle^ — if  it  had  proclaimed 
the  unlawfulness  of  slavery  and  taught  slaves  to  retitt  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  masters, — it  would  instantly  have  arrayed  the  two 
parties  in  deadly  hostility,  through  the  civilized  world;  its  an- 
nouncement would  have  been  the  signid  of  servile  war ;  and  the 
very  name  of  the  Christian  religion  would  have  been  forgotten 
amidst  the  agitations  of  universal  bloodshed." 

We  have  heretofore  attempted  to  show  that  this  doctrine  is  ex- 
tremely gross  error ; — its  very  assertion  goes  to  the  extinction, 
the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  religion.  And 
we  deeply  lament  that  this  was  not  one  of  ths  errors  of  Paley 
which  Dr.  Wayland  has  seen  fit  to  expunge  from  his  book.  {See 
his  Preface.) 

Paley  says,  third  book,  part  ii.  chap.  3—"  Slavery  was  a  part 
of  the  civil  constitution  of  most  countries,  when  Christianity  first 
appeared ;  yet  no  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures by  which  it  is  condemned  or  prohibited.  This  is  true,  for 
Christianity,  soliciting  admission  into  all  nations  of  the  world, 
abstained,  as  behooved  it,  from  intermeddling  with  the  ciril  insti- 
tutions of  any.  But  does  it  follow,  from  the  silence  of  Scripture 
concerning  them,  that  all  the  civil  institutions  which  then  prevailed 
were  right?  Or  that  the  bad  should  not  be  exchanged  for 
better?'* 

*'  Besides  this,  the  discharging  the  slaves  from  all  obligation  to 
obey  their  masters,  which  is  the   consequence  of  pronouncing 
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slavery  to  be  unlawful,  would  have  had  no  better  effect  than  to  let 
loose  one  half  of  mankind  upon  the  other.  Slaves  would  have 
been  tempted  to  embrace  a  religion  which  asserted  their  right  to 
freedom ;  masters  would  hardly  have  been  persuaded  to  consent  to 
claims  founded  on  such  authority ;  the  most  calamitous  of  all  con- 
tests, a  bellum  servile^  might  probably  have  ensued,  to  the  reproach, 
if  not  the  extinction,  of  the  Christian  name/' 

In  these  thoughtless  remarks  of  Paley,  abolition  writers  seem  to 
have  found  a  mine  of  argument,  from  which  they  have  dug  until 
they  deemed  themselves  wealthy. 

Channing,  vol.  ii.  p.  101,  says — 

^'  Slavery,  in  the  age  of  the  apostle,  had  so  penetrated  society, 
was  so  intimately  interwoven  with  it,  and  the  materials  of  servile 
war  were  so  abundant,  that  a  religion  preaching  freedom  to  the 
slave  would  have  shaken  the  social  fabric  to  its  foundation,  and 
would  have  armed  against  itself  the  whole  power  of  the  state. 
Paul  did  not  then  assail  the  institution.  He  satisfied  himself  with 
spreading  principles,  which,  however  slowly,  could  not  but  work 
its  dissolution." 

This  author,  thus  having  satisfied  himself  with  a  display  which 
the  greater  portion  of  his  readers  deem  original,  commences, 
p.  103,  and  quotes  from  '^  The  Elements  of  Moral  Science,''  p.  212 : 

'^This  very  course,  which  the  gospel  takes  on  this  subject,  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  one  that  could  have  been  taken  in  order  to 
effect  the  universal  abolition  of  slavery.  The  gospel  was  designed, 
not  for  one  race  or  for  one  time,  but  for  all  races  and  for  all  times. 
It  looked,  not  at  ^he  abolition  of  this  form  of  evil  for  that  age 
alone,  but  for  its  universal  abolition.  Hence,  the  important  object 
of  its  author  was  to  gain  it  a  lodgment  in  every  part  of  the  known 
world :"  and  concludes  with  our  quotation  from  the  author. 

Dr.  Barnes  "  fights  more  shy;"  he  sees  "  the  trap."  The  Bibli- 
cal Repertory  has  unveiled  to  his  view  the  awful  abyss  to  which 
this  doctrine  necessarily  leaps.  Yet  the  abyss  must  be  passed ; 
the  facts,  the  doctrine  of  Paley,  and  the  gulf,  must  be  got  over, 
in  some  way,  or  abolition  doctrines  must  be  given  up.  For  thirty 
pages,  like  a  candle-fly,  he  coquets  around  the,  light  of  this  doc- 
trine, until  he  gathers  courage,  and  finally  falls  into  it  under  the 
plea  of  "  expediency."  He  quotes  Wayland's  Letters  to  Fuller, 
p.  78,  which  says — 

"  This  form  of  expediency — the  inculcating  of  a  fundamental 
truth,  rather  than  of  the  duty  which  springs  immediately  out  of 
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liy  seems  to  me  innocent.  I  go  farther :  in  some  cases,  it  may  be 
really  demanded/'  &c. 

*^  And  a  certain  mler  asked  him,  saying,  Good  Master,  what 
shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life/'  Luke  zviii.  18. 

This  man  was  rich — probably  had  slaves.  Was  it  inexpedient 
for  the  Son  of  God  to  have  plainly  told  him  of  its  wickedness  ? 
Was  not  the  occasion  quite  appropriate,  if  snch  had  been  the 
Saviour's  Tiew? 

When  the  keeper  of  the  prison  said  to  Paul  and  Silas,  ^'  Sirs, 
what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  was  it  inexpedient  in  them  to  have 
mentioned  this  sin  f 

When  the  subject  of  slavery  was  mentioned  in  Corinthians, 
Ephesians,  Colossians,  in  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Peter,  was  it  still  in- 
expedient f  And  in  the  case  of  Philemon,  'Hhe  dearly  beloved  and 
fellow-labourer,"  when  Paul  was  pleading  for  the  runaway  slave,  in 
what  did  the  inexpediency  consist  ?  When  the  centurion  applied 
to  the  Son  of  God,  and  boasted  that  he  owned  slaves^  can  we  bring 
forward  this  paltry  excuse  ? 

This  doctrine  of  Paley  has  been  so  commonly  quoted,  let  us  be 
excused  for  presenting  a  remark  from  the  '^  Essays,"  reprinted 
from  the  Princeton  Review,  second  series,  p.  283 : 

^*  It  is  not  by  argument  that  the  abolitionists  have  produced  the 
present  unhappy  excitement.  Argument  has  not  been  the  cha- 
racter of  their  publications.  Denunciations  of  slave-holding  as 
man-stealing,  robbery,  piracy,  and  worse  than  murder ;  conse- 
quently vituperation  of  slaveholders  as  knowingly  guilty  of  the 
worst  of  crimes ;  passionate  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Northern  States ;  gross  exaggerations  of  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  slaves,  have  formed  the  staple  of  their 
addresses  to  the  public." 

P.  286.  "  Unmixed  good  or  evil,  however,  ini  such  a  world  as 
ours,  is  a  rare  thing.  Though  the  course  pursued  by  the  aboli- 
tionists has  produced  a  great  preponderance  of  mischief,  it  may 
incidentally  occasion  no  little  good.  It  has  rendered  it  incumbent 
on  every  man  to  endeavour  to  obtain,  and,  as  far  as  he  can,  to 
communicate,  definite  opinions  and  correct  principles  on  the  whole 
subject.  *  *  *  The  subject  of  slavery  is  no  longer  one  on 
which  men  are  allowed  to  be  of  no  mind  at  all.  *  *  *  The 
public  mind  is  effectually  aroused  from  a  state  of  indifference ;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  seek  the  truth,  and  to  speak  in  kindness^ 
but  with  decision.     *     *     *     yfQ  recognise  no  authoritative  rule 
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of  .troth  and  dotj  but  the  word  of  God.  *  *  *  Men  are  too 
nearly  upon  a  par  as  to  their  powers  of  reasoning,  and  ability  to 
discover  truth,  to  make  the  conclusions  of  one  mind  an  authorita- 
tive rule  for  others,"     *    *     * 

The  subject  for  consideration  is :  If  the  abolitionists  are  right 
in  insisting  that  slave-holding  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  sins,— 
that  it  should  be  immediately  and  universally  abandoned,  as  a  con- 
dition of  church  communion,  or  of  admission  into  heaven, — how 
comes  it  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  not  pursue  this  ain  in 
plain  and  determined  opposition  f  How  comes  it  that  the  teach- 
ings of  the  abolitionists,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  are  so  ex- 
tremely different  from  those  of  Jeeus  Ohrisl  and  his  apostles? 
The  mind  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  abolitionists  are 
^  right,  Jesus  Chriat  and  his  apostles  are  wrong !  We  agree  that,  if 
slave- holding  is  a  sin,  it  should  at  once  be  abandoned.  The  whole 
subject  is  resolved  to  one  single  question :  I»  Mlave-holdingy  in  it- 
selfy  a  crime.before  Q-od  f 

The  abolitionists  say  that  it  is ;  we  assert  that  it  is  not ;  and 
we  look  to  the  conduct  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  justify  our 
position.  Did  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  enormities  of  a  great 
offence  against  God  and  man  ?  Did  they  temporize  with  a  heinous 
evil,  because  it  was  common  and  popular  ?  Did  they  abstain  from 
even  exhorting  masters  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  though  an  im- 
perative duty,  from  fear  of  consequences  ?  Was  slavery  more 
deeply  rooted  than  idolatry?  or  more  deeply  interwoven  with 
the  civil  institutions?  more  thoroughly  penetrated  through  every 
thing  human — their  prejudices,  literature,  hopes,  and  happiness  ? 
Was  its  denunciation,  if  a  sin,  attended  with  otnsequences  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  death  by  torture,  wild  beasts,  the  crucifix,  the 
fagot,  and  the  flame  ?  Did  the  apostles  admit  drunkards,  liars, 
fornicators,  adulterers,  thieves,  robbers,  murderers,  and  idolaters 
to  the  Christian  communion,  and  call  them  '^  dearly  beloved  and 
fellow-labourers  ?*'  Did  the  Son  of  God  ever  intimate  of  any  such 
unrepentant  man,  that  he  had  ^^  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not 
in  Israel  ?'* 

What  are  we  then  to  think  of  the  intellect  of  that  man  who 
shall  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  classed  the  slave- 
holder with  the  worst  of  these  characters  ?  Yea,  what  can  such  a 
man  think  of  himself?  Did  the  apostles  counsel  thieves  and  rob* 
hers  how  they  should  advisedly  conduct  themselves  in  the  practice 
of  these  crimes?    Were  those  who  had  been  robbed  carefully 
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gikthered  op  and  sent  back  to  some  known  robber ^  to  be  robbed 
again  ?  And,  on  such  occasion,  did  any  of  the  apoetles  address 
sach  robber  in  the  language  of  affection,  saying,  ^  I  thank  my  God, 
making  mention  of  thee  always  in  my  prayers,  hearing  of  thy 
love  and  faith,  which  thou  hast  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  and  toward 
aU  saints?" 

No  one  in  his  senses  will  deny  that  the  Scriptures  condemn  in- 
justice, cmelty,  oppression,  and  violence,  whether  exhibited  in  the 
conduct  of  the  master  towards  his  slave  or  any  other  person: — 
crime  being  the  same,  whether  committed  in  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  husband  and  wife,  or  the  monarch  and  his  subjects.  It 
may  so  happen  th«||^great  crimes  are  committed  by  persons  in  these 
relations.  But  what  is  the  argument  worth  which  asserts  it  %$  very 
wicked  to  be  a  schoolnuuter,  because  some  schoolmaster  whipped 
his  pupil  too  much,  or  another  not  enough,  or  a  third,  in  an  angry, 
wicked  state  of  mind,  has  put  one  to  death  ? 

Who  has  ever  asserted  that  marriage  was  not  a  Divine  institu- 
tion, because  some  in  that  staie  live  very  unhappily  together,  and 
others  have  conspired  against  the  happiness  or  life  of  those  whom 
the  institution  made  it  their  duty  to  protect  ? 

Dr.  Wayland's  proposition,  when  analysed  and  freed  from  verbi- 
age, is  this :  the  teaching  of  moral  principles,  subversive  of  the 
abuse  of  a  thing,  is  proof  that  the  teacher  is  opposed  to  the  thing 
itself !  and,  if  true,  we  say,  is  as  applicable  to  every  other  insti- 
t!ition  among  men,  as  to  slavery. 
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Dr.  Wayland  says,  p.  213 — 

^*  It  is  important  to  remember  that  two  grounds  of  moral  obliga- 
tion are  distinctly  recognised  in  the  gospel.  The  first  is  our  duty 
to  man  as  man,  that  is,  on  the  ground  of  the  relation  which,  men 
sustain  to  each  other;  the  second  is  our  duty  to  man  as  a  creaturo 
of  God,  that  is,  on  the  ground  of  the  relation  which  we  all  sustain 
to  God.  On  this  latter  ground,  many  things  become  our  duty 
which  would  not  be  so  on  the  former.  It  is  on  this  ground  that 
we  are  commanded  to  return  good  for  evil,  to  pray  for  them  that 
tiespitefully  us<^  us,  and,  when  we  are  smitten  on  one  cheek,  to  turn 
also  the  other      To  act  thus  is  our  duty,  not  because  our  fellow- 
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man  has  a  right  to  claim  this  coarse  of  conduct  from  us,  bat 
oecaase  sach  condact  in  as  will  be  well-pleasing  to  God.  And 
when  God  prescribes  the  coarse  of  conduct  which  will  be  well- 
pleasing  to  him,  he  by  no  means  acknowledges  the  right  of  abuse 
in  the  injurious  person,  but  expressly  declares,  'Vengeance  is 
mine  and  I  will  repay  it,  saith  the  Lord!'  Now,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  it  is  precisely  upon  this  latter  ground  that  the 
slave  is  commanded  to  obey  his  master.  It  is  never  urged,  like 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  parents,  because  it  is  right;  but  because 
the  cultivation  of  meekness  and  forbearance  under  injury  will  be 
well-pleasing  unto  God.  Thus  servants  are  commanded  to  be 
obedient  to  their  own  masters,  'in  singlene^l  of  heart,  as  unto 
Christ ;  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart,  with  good-will  doing 
service,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  man.'  Eph,  v.  5-7. 

''  Servants  are  commanded  to  count  their  masters  worthy  of  all 
honour,  that  the  name  of  God  and  his  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed. 
1  Tim.  vi.  1.  That  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour 
in  all  things.  Titus  iii.  9. 

''  The  manner  in  which  the  duty  of  servants  or  slaves  is  incul- 
cated, therefore,  affords  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the 
gospel  authorizes  one  man  to  hold  another  in  bondage,  any  more 
than  the  command  to  honour  the  king,  when  that  king  was  Nero, 
authorized  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor ;  or  the  command  to  turn 
the  other  cheek  when  one  was  smitten,  justifies  the  infliction  of 
violence  by  an  injurious  man." 

Added  to  the  foregoing,  we  find  the  following  note : 

''  I  have  retained  the  above  paragraph,  though  I  confess  that 
the  remarks  of  Professor  Taylor,  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  Virginia,  have  led  me  seriously  to  doubt  whether  the  dis* 
tinction,  to  which  it  alludes,  is  sustained  by  the  New  Testament." 

Why  then  did  he  retain  it  ? 

In  his  preface  to  the  fourth  edition,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
present,  after  expressing  his  acknowledgments  for  the  criticisms 
with  which  gentlemen  have  favoured  him,  he  says — 

"  Where  I  have  been  convinced  of  error,  I  have  altered  the 
text.  Where  I  have  only  doubted^  I  have  suffered  it  to  remain ; 
as  it  seemed  profitless  merely  to  exchange  one  doubtful  opinion 
for  another." 

We  beg  to  know  what  douitful  opinion  would  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  deletion  of  this,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be 
doubtful  ?     Why  did  he  not  go  to  the  Bible,  and  inquire  of  Jesus 
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Christ  and  the  apostles  for  advice  in  snch  a  case  ?  ^^  And  imme- 
diately Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  caught  him,  and.6aid 
unto  him,  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?" 
Matt.  ziv.  31. 

In  Matt.  xxi.  21,  we  find  that  the  doubting  mind  is  destitute  of 
Christian  power ;  and  the  same  in  Mark  ad.  23.  Jesus,  speaking 
to  his  disciples,  says  to  them,  Luke  zii.  29,  '^  Neither  be  ye  of  a 
doubtful  mind."  Does  any  one  imagine  that  Luke  would  have 
left  any  thing  in  his  book  that  he  thought  doubtful  ?  But  we 
find  in  Ram.  xiv.  1,  **Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but 
not  to  doubtful  disputations."  This  surely  needs  no  comment. 
The  poison  of  doubt  is  rejected  in  1  Tim.  ii.  8 ;  and  the  apostle  in 
Bern.  xiv.  23,  says,  ^^  And  he  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat, 
because  he  eatethnot  of  faith,  for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin." 
How  awful  is  the  condition  of  him  who  shall  attempt  to  preach  a 
doctrine,  and  that  an  important  one  too,  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  of  which  he  doubts !  A  doctrine  in  which  he  can  have  no 
faith!  Who  shall  say  it  would  not  be  a  palpable  attempt  to 
change  the  meaning  and  alter  the  sense  of  the  Scripture  from  its 
true  interpretation  ? 

'^  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither 
shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  I  command  you."  DeuL  iv.  2. 

^^  But  there  be  some  that  trouble  you,  and  pervert  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you, 
let  him  be  accursed.  As  we  said  before,  so  say  we  now  again,  if 
any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have 
received,  let  him  be  accursed."   (?ai.  1.  7-9. 

^^  I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel  to  testify  unto  you  these  things 
in  the  churches.  *  *  *  For  I  testify  unto  every  man  that 
heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  if  any  man  shall 
add  imto  those  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that 
are  written  in  this  book ;  and  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the 
words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part 
out  of  the  book  of  life."  Rev.  xxii.  16-19. 

"  Every  word  of  God  is  pure.  *  *  *  Add  not  unto  his  words, 
lest  he  reprove  thee,  and  thou  be  found  a  liar."  Prov.  xxx.  b-Q. 

We  have  not  seen  the  remarks  of  Professor  Taylor ;  but  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  a  professor  of  theology,  free  from  the  delirium 
of  abolitionism,  would  not  have  found  it  a  difficult  labour  to  prove 
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that  the  main  point  of  the  author's  argument -was  contradicted  bj 
Scripture,  and  that  even  he  himself  attempted  to  sustain  it  only 
by  assumption.  We  regret  that  President  Wayland  has  not  given 
us  Professor  Taylor's  remarks  that  made  him  ^' doubt."  We,  how- 
ever, will  venture  our  ^'remark"  that  the  author's  assertion,  ^^the 
inculcation  of  the  duty  of  slaves  affords  no  evidence  that  the 
Scriptures  countenance  slavery,  more  than  the  command  to  honour 
the  king  authorized  the  tyranny  of  Nero,"  is  a  comparison  where 
there  is  no  parallel.  Dr.  Wayland  must  first  make  it  appear  that 
all  kings,  or  chief  magistrates,  are,  necessarily,  wicked  tyrants, 
likd  Nero ;  and  that  the  wicked  tyranny  is  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  thing  to  be  honoured,  before  his  parallel  between  slavery  and 
monarchy  can  be  drawn ;  and  since,  then,  the  deduction  will  be 
useless,  we  suppose  he  will  not  make  the  attempt. 

The  parallel  that  might  have  been  sustained  is  this :  The  incul- 
cation of  the  duty  of  slaves  to  obey  their  masters  does  not  authorise 
masters  to  abuse  their  power  over  their  slaves,  any  more  than  the 
commitod  to  honour  the  king  authorized  the  tyranny  of  Nero ; — 
from  which  the  deductions  are,  that  masters  have  a  right  to  com- 
mand their  slaves  as  things  in  their  peculiar  relation,  and  not  as 
things  having  a  different  relation.  The  master  has  no  right  to 
command  a  slave,  as  if  the  slave  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  horse ; 
nor  even  a  horse,  as  if  the  horse  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  piece 
of  timber :  so  the  king  has  no  right  to  govern  his  subjects  as  if 
they  were  idiots  or  brutes,  but  as  enlightened  free-men,  if  such 
be  their  condition. 

The  object  of  the  government  is  the  happiness  no  more  of  the 
governor  than  of  the  governed.  This  principle,  so  profusely  illus- 
trated in  Scripture,  it  would  seem  the  abolitionists  run  to  shipwreck, 
in  every  approach  they  make  towards  it. 

There  are  a  class  of  abolition  writers  who  never  fail  to  compare 
St.  Paul's  instruction,  to  live  in  obedience  to  the  civil  authority, 
(making  no  exception  even  when  the  worst  of  monarchs  are  in 
power,)  with  his  instruction  to  slaves  to  obey  their  masters ;  and 
then  say  that  no  argument  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  latter  in  favour 
of  slavery,  any  more  than  there  is  from  the  former  in  favour  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  To  some,  this  position  may 
look  quite  imposing ;  while  others  will  associate  it  with  the  false 
position  of  a  wicked,  unprincipled  lawyer,  who  is  ambitious  only 
to  gain  his  case,  and  cares  not  by  what  falsehood,  or  by  what  means. 
But  it  is  truly  mortifying  to  see  such  an  argument  presented,  and 
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ftttempt^d  to  be  sustained,  by  any  one  who  pretends  to  be  an  honest 
man,  and  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  we  cannot  but 
reflect  that  such  an  one  must  be  in  one  of  three  predicaments ; 
either  in  that  of  the  lawyer,  or  his  understanding  must  be  so 
obtuse  he  cannot  reason,  or  so  crazed  by  fanaticism  as  to  be  equally 
stultified  in  intellect.  Yet  these  men  present  this  argument,  or 
position,  with  an  air  which  displays  the  utmost  Bonfidence  of  their 
haying  obtained  a  yictory,  and  of  their  having  established  for  them- 
selves  a  lofty  intellectual  character. 

Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  everywhere  reprimanded  and  con- 
demned crime,  outrage,  and  oppression,  whether  to  superiors,  equals, 
or  inferiors.  Yet  these  qualities  of  action  must  take  their  charac- 
ter from  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  parent  will  feel  it  his  duty  to 
compel,  by  force,  his  froward  child  to  do  right ;  yet  the  same  action 
directed  to  his  neighbour,  or  equal,  may  be  manifestly  wrong,  or 
even  sinful.  The  crimes  of  monarchs  and  the  crimes  of  masters 
are  everywhere  condemned,  as  well  as  the  crimes  of  all  other  men. 
Yet  to  be  a  monarch  or  a  master  is  nowhere  condemned,  ftr  «e,  as 
a  sinful  condition  of  itself. 

All  history  agrees  that  Nero  was  a  wicked,  bad  prince ;  he  was 
wicked  and  bad  because  his  acts  were  wicked  and  bad;  not  because 
he  was  a  prince  or  an  emperor.  Slaves  are  ordered  to  be  obedient 
to  their  masters.  Is  there  any  one  so  crazy  as  therefore  to  sup- 
pose that  the  master  has  a  right  to  overwork,  starve,  murder,  or 
otherwise  misuse  his  slave  ?  We  are  all  commanded  to  be  obedient 
to  the  civil  power.  Does  this  give  the  chief  ruler  the  right  to 
practise  the  wickedness  of  Nero  ? 

Is  there  any  proof  that  Philemon  murdered,  or  was  recklessly 
cruel  to  his  slaves  ?  What  justice  is  there  in  comparing  his  charac- 
ter as  only  on  an  equality  with  that  of  Nero  ?  Was  Nero,  with 
all  his  sins,  admitted  into  the  church  of  Christ?  Where  is  the 
parallel  between  him  and  the  "beloved**  of  the  apostle? 

We  feel  authorized  to  affirm  that  St.  Paul  would  have  rejected 
from  the  church  a  slaveholder,  who  murdered,  starved,  or  otherwise 
maltreated  his  slaves,  because  these  crimes  would  have  been  proof 
of  his  want  of  the  Christian  character.  The  same  evidence  of 
wicked  conduct  would  have  excluded  any  other  man,  even  the  em- 
peror, from  the  church ;  yet,  since  slaveholders,  who  had  not  been 
guilty  of  such  enormities,  were  admitted  to  the  church,  and  distin- 
guished as  "  beloved,"  this  fact  becomes  proof  that  slaveholding  is 
no  evidence  of  a  sinful  character.     So  monarchs  and  emperors. 
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who  gave  proof  of  the  possession  of  the  Christian  character,  were 
always  admissible  to  the  Christian  church.  This  fact  also  becomes 
demonstration,  that  being  a  monarch  or  an  emperor  gave  no  proofs 
of  a  sinful  character. 

Will  Dr.  Wayland  undertake  to  prove  that  the  admission  of  Con- 
stantino to  the  Christian  church  gave  any  license  to  the  wicked 
murders  and  hatefhl  hypocrisy  of  the  Emperor  Phocas  ?  Or  will 
he  venture  to  extend  his  argument,  and  say  that  the  command  of 
marital  and  filial  obedience  proves  nothing  in  their  favour ;  since  we 
are  commanded  to  yield  a  like  obedience  to  the  king,  although  that 
king  be  the  wicked  Phocas  ?  The  fact  is,  the  mere  character  of  chief- 
magistrate,  of  husband,  of  parent  or  slaveholder,  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  character  which  their  acts  may  severally  heap  upon  them. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  for  us  to  reverence  and  obey  the 
king,  yet  hold  in  contempt  the  person  who  fills  the  throne. 

Civil  government,  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  husband 
and  wife,  and  slavery  itself,  are  all  ordinances  of  Divine  wisdom, 
instituted  for  the  benefit  of  man,  under  the  condition  of  his  fallen 
state.  But  because  these  relations  are  in  accordance  with  the  or- 
dinances of  God,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  abuses  of  them 
are  so. 

Suppose  those  who  wish  to  abolish  the  institution  of  marriage 
should  present  the  same  argument  in  their  behalf  which  Dr.  Way- 
land  has  in  this  case,  it  will  surely  be  just  as  legitimate  in  the  one 
as  the  other.  But  will  not  Dr.  Wayland  readily  say  that  there  is 
no  parallel  between  the  particular  relations  compared?  We  doubt 
not,  he  would  consider  it  too  stupid  to  even  require  refutation. 


LESSON  X. 

Our  author  says,  as  before  quoted — 

P.  209.  "  That  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  slavery." 

In  proof,  he  ofiFers  one  precept : 

"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  and  All  things  what- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto 
them." 

Upon  which  he  says,  for  argument — 
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^^1.  The  application  of  these  precepts  is  anirersal.  Our  neigh- 
bour is  every  one  whom  we  may  benefit.  The  obligation  respects 
all  things  whatsoever.  The  precept,  then,  manifestly  extends  to 
men  as  men,  or  men  in  every  condition  ;  and  if  to  all  things  what- 
soever, certainly  to  a  thing  so  important  as  the  right  of  personal 
liberty. 

^*  2.  Again,  by  this  precept  it  is  made  our  dnty  to  cherish  a  tender 
and  delicate  respect  for  the  right  the  meanest  individual  possesses 
over  the  means  of  happiness  bestowed  on  him  by  God,  as  we 
cherish  for  our  own  right  over  our  own  means  of  happiness,  or  as 
we  desire  any  other  individual  to  cherish  for  it.  Now,  were  this 
precept  obeyed,  it  is  manifest  that  slavery  could  not  in  fact  exist 
for  a  single  instant.  The  principle  of  the  precept  is  absolutely 
subversive  of  the  principle  of  slaveiy.  That  of  the  one  is  the 
entire  equality  of  right ;  that  of  the  other,  the  entire  absorption 
of  the  rights  of  one  in  the  rights  of  the  other." 

We  propose  to  make  no  comment  upon  these  arguments.  We 
cannot  do  battle  against  phantoms.  But  we  shall  take  this  golden 
rule,  which  we  most  devoutly  reverence,  and  show  that  it  incul- 
cates slavery,  upon  a  statement  of  facts. 

The  28th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  contains  the  revelations  of 
blessings  and  curses  promised  the  Jews,  and,  we  may  add,  all 
mankind,  for  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  for  disobedience 
to  the  same.  At  the  68th  verse,  they  were  told  that  they  should 
again  be  sent  to  Egypt ;  or  that  they  should  be  exposed  for  sale  ; 
or  that  they  should  expose  themselves  for  sale,  as  the  passage  may 
be  read,  and  that  no  man  should  buy  them ;  or  that  there  should 
not  be  buyers  enough  to  give  them  the  benefit;  even  of  being  slaves, 
whereby  they  could  be  assured  of  protection  and  sustenance. 
This  was  most  signally  verified  at  the  time  Jerusalem  was  sacked 
by  Titus  ;  and  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  many  other  places,  thou- 
sands of  the  Hebrew  captives  were  exposed  for  sale  as  slaves. 
But  thousands  of  (hem,  thus  exposed,  died  of  starvation,  because 
purchasers  could  not  be  found  for  them.  The  Romans,  considered 
them  too  stubborn,  too  degraded,  to  be  worthy  of  being  slaves  to 
them,  refused  to  buy  them.  Their  numbers,  compared  to  the 
numbers  of  their  purchasers,  were  so  great  that  the  price  became 
merely  nominal ;  and  thousands  were  suffered  to  die,  because  pur- 
chasers could  not  be  had  at  any  price.  Their  death  was  the  con- 
sequence. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  truly  golden  rule  or  precept,  relied  upon 
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by  Dr  Wayland  in  support  of  abolitioniam.    Would  it  teaeh  to 
buy  these  slaves,  or  not  ? 

The  same  incident  happened  once  again  to  all  the  Jews,  who 
were  freemen  in  Spain,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isar 
bella,  when  800,000  Jews  were  driven  from  that  kingdom  in  one 
day ;  vast  multitudes  of  whom  famished  to  death  because,  although 
anxious  to  do  so,  they  could  not  find  for  themselves  even  a  master ! 
Let  us  ask,  what  would  the  precept  teach  in  this  case  ? 

Nor  has  such  a  peculiar  relation  of  facts  been  confined  to  the 
Jews  alone.  In  1876,  the  Florentines,  then  a  travelling,  trading, 
or  commercial  people,  but  in  many  instances  quite  forgetful  of  the 
rules  of  Christian  honesty,  became  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  their 
neighbours,  especially  to  the  subjects  of  the  church  of  Rome.  To 
many  of  them,  murder  and  robbery  became  a  mere  pastime.  From 
individuals  the  moral  poison  was  communicated  to  their  govern- 
ment. The  church  was  despoiled  of  her  patrimony,  her  subjects 
of  their  homes.  The  church  remonstrated  until  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, when  Gregory  XI.  issued  his  papal  bull,  delivering 
each  individual  of  that  nation,  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  who  did 
not  instantly  make  reparation,  up  to  pillage,  slavery,  or  death. 

Let  us  notice  how  Walsingham  witnessed  this  matter  in  Eng- 
land, where  a  large  portion  of  the  traders  were  of  that  people, 
all  liable,  if  freemen,  to  be  put  to  death  by  any  one  who  might 
choose  to  inflict  the  punishment;  and  their  effects  were  legally 
escheated  to  whomsoever  might  seize  them.  Slavery  was  their 
only  remedy.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Normans,  the  natives  of  the 
realm,  had  not  yet,  as  a  people,  sufficiently  emerged  from  the 
poverty  and  darknes^of  the  times  to  give  them  protection.  This, 
to  us  so  strange  a  relation  between  the  church  aod  civil  govern- 
ment, in  regard  to  the  Florentines,  produced  an  action  on  the  part 
of  the  king  by  which  he  became  their  personal  master.  Thus 
they  became  slaves,  not  of  the  crown,  but  of  the  individual  who 
sat  upon  the  throne.  Did  he  act  in  conformity  to  this  precept  or 
not  ? 

John  and  Richard  Lander  were  sent  by  the  '^  London  African 
Association''  to  explore  some  parts  of  Africa.     On  the  24th  of 
March,  1830,  they  were  only  one  half  day's  travel  from  the  sea- 
*coast,  at  which  point  they  say,  vol.  i.  p.  58 : 

''Meantime  the  rainy  season  is  fast  approaching,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently announced  by  repeated  showers  and  occasional  tornadoes ; 
and,  what  makes  us  still  more  desirous  to  leave  this  abominable 
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fbctj  u  tke  htt,  m  w%  h^rt  been  told,  thai,  %  sMrifiee  of  no  lot 
tbsa  lime  hmdied  ksBSB  benigfts  of  both  wexm  lad  aD  ago,  is 
abovt  to  teke  phee.  We  oftat  kar  tbe  criet  of  dicK  poor  erok 
tares;  aad  tbe  heart  odbena  witb  iKgror  at  the  bare  ooatfplalMMi 
of  wbA  a  aeeiie  aa  avaita  aa,  ekoaU  ve  resam  here  mvdi  lomgcr." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  tint  nee  the  aboKtioB  of  the  ilaTe4rade 
in  Afrira,  ilaTes  bafe  beeoBO  of  Kttle  Tahe  m  that  eoutry. 
That  the  Afiieau  m  anay  plaees  bave  letai  aeJ  to  aacrifiee  and 
caaaibaliiB,  is  alio  tiac^  and  a  eaaae  of  deep  aorrow  to  the  philaa 
tbropiat;  bat^eonsdcring  the  atateaadeonditioaof  tbeaeaaTagea, 
there  is  no  alteraatife ; — the  ilaie  there,  if  he  eanaot  be  aold,  is 
at  an  taca  liable  to  be  pat  to  death. 

Sa|ipoae  joa  baj,  and  thea  toim  theat  looae  there ;  they  will 
agaia  aad  iaataatly  be  the  aabjeeta  of  alarciy ;  and  erea  there, 
■laTety  is  aoaie  proteetioB,  for,  ao  haig  aa  the  aarage  anater 
chooaea  or  is  able  to  keep  hia  ilave  alire,  he  ia  mom  sore  of  the 
aaaal  seaaa  of  firiag.  Bat,  let  as  preaeat  this  state  of  &ct8  to 
the  CbristiaB,  and  adc  him  to  af^dy  the  goUen  rale ;  and,  ia  eaae 
the  slaTo-trade  with  Afriea  had  not  aow  been  aboBAed,  what  wonM 
he  deem  it  his  daty  to  do  for  the  praetieal  and  lastiag  benefit  of 
these  poor  Ticdaas,  whom  the  sympathy  of  the  worid  baa  Aas  eon- 
sigaed  to  sacrifieeaad  death? 

The  people  of  the  Slare  States  have  determined  not  to  eoante- 
nanee  amalgamirion  with  the  elare  race ;  they  hare  detennined 
not  to  set  the  slaTes  firee,  because  they  hare  preTiooslj  resolred 
that  they  wfll  not,  cannot  lire  ander  the  goTeniment  of  the  negro. 
In  fan  riew  of  these  erils,  they  hare  resolred  that  they  will  not 
safer  the  presence  of  tluu  race  in  their  commnnitj,  on  terms  of 
political  or  social  eqaality.  They  hare,  therefcve.  further  resolred, 
in  fiortheranee  of  its  prerention,  to  oppose  it  while  life  shaU  last. 

Xow,  Dr.  Wayland  says^ 

P.  215.  ^  The  slares  were  brought  here  wiihont  their  own  con- 
sent :  they  hare  been  continued  in  their  present  state  of  degrada- 
ticn  without  their  own  consent,  and  ther  are  not  responsiUe  for 
the  eoikiequenees.  If  a  man  hare  done  injnsuce  to  his  neighbour, 
and  hare  also  placed  impedimenu  in  the  way  of  remedying  that 
injastioe,  he  is  as  much  under  obligations  to  remove  the  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  justice  as  he  is  to  do  justice.'* 

The  ancestors  of  our  Blaves  were  brooch:  from  beyond  sea  by 
the  people  of  Old  England,  and  by  the  pe-i^ple  of  Xev  England, 
And  particularly  by  the  people  of  Rhode  I«lani,  among  the  de- 
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Bcendants  of  whom  the  reverend  doctor  resides.  The  ancestors 
of  these  slaves  were  sold  to  our  ancestors  for  money,  and  guaran- 
teed, by  them,  to  be  slaves  for  life,  and  their  descendants  after 
them,  as  they  said,  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Whether 
this  was  false,  whether  they  were  stolen  and  cruelly  torn  from 
their  homes,  the  reverend  doctor  has  better  means  of  determining 
than  we.    We  may  sell,  we  will  not  free  them. 

Under  this  statement  of  facts,  let  the  reverend  doctor  apply  the 
golden  rule  and  his  own  argument  to  himself.  Let  him  then  buy, 
and  set  them  free  in  Rhode  Island ;  or  send  them  to  Africa,  if 
their  ancestors  ^*  were  unlawfully  torn  from  thence." 

^'Wo  unto  you,  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites!  because  ye 
build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  tiie 
righteous,  and  say.  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we 
should  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the 
prophets.  Wheref&re,  ye  be  witness  unto  yourselves,  that  ye  are 
the  children  of  them  that  killed  the  prophets."  Matt,  xziii.  29, 
80,  31. 

*'  For  they  bind  heavy  burdens,  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and 
lay  them  on  men's  shoulders ;  but  they  themselves  will  not  move 
them  with  one  of  their  fingers."  Idem.  4. 

Within  the  last  year,  our  sympathies  have  been  excited  by  an 
account  now  published  to  the  world,  of  an  African  chieftain  and 
slaveholder,  who;  during  the  year  previous,  finding  himself  cut  off 
from  a  market  on  the  Western  coast,  in  consequence  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade  with  Europe  and  America, — the  trade  with 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the  Barbary  States  not  being  sufficient  to  drain 
off  the  surplus  number, — put  to  death  three  thousand ! 

The  blood  of  these  massacred  negroes  now  cries  from  the  ^ound 
unto  Dr.  Wayland  and  his  disciples — 

^^  Apply,  oh,  apply  to  bleeding  Africa  the  doctrine  of  the  golden 
rule,  and  relieve  us,  poor  African  slaves,  from  starvation,  mas- 
sacre, and  death.  Come,  oh,  come ;  buy  us,  that  w^e  may  be  your 
slaves,  and  have  some  chance  to  learn  that  religion  under  which 
you  prosper.  Then  *  we  shall  build  up  the  old  wastes' — *  raise  up 
the  former  desolations,'  and  ^  repair  the  waste  cities,  the  desolations 
of  many  generations.'  'And  strangers  shall  stand  and  feed  your 
flocks,  and  the  sons  of  the  alien  shall  be  your  ploughmen,  and  your 
vine*>dressers.'  '  Then  ye  shall  be  named  the  priests  of  the  Lord ; 
men  shall  call  you  the  ministers  of  our  God.' "  Isa.  \xi.  4,  5,  6. 

We  shall  here  close  our  remarks  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland's 
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book ;  and  however  feeble  they  may  be,  yet  we  can  conscientionsly 
Bay,  we  have  no  "  cUmbt'*  abont  the  truth  of  our  doctrine. 

"  Forever,  0  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled  in  heaven.  Thy  faith- 
fuhiesB  is  unto  all  generations ;  thou  hast  established  the  earth, 
and  it  abideth.  They  continue,  this  day,  according  to  thine  ordi- 
nances; for  all  are  thy  servants,"  (Jin.^J?.  ebedeka^  slaves.)  Ps* 
cxix.  89,  90,  91. 


LESSON  XL 

Among  those  who  have  advocated  views  adverse  to  those  of  our 
present  study,  we  are  compelled  to  notice  TDr.  Paley,  as  one  of  the 
most  influential,  the  most  dignified,  and  the  most  learned.  He 
defines  slavery  to  be  ^'  an  obligation  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of 
the  master,  without  the  contract  or  consent  of  the  servant."  He 
says  *^  that  this  obligation  may  arise,  consistently  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  from  three  causes  :  1st,  from  crimes ;  2d,  from  captivity ; 
and  3d,  from  debt."  He  says  that,  ''in  the  first  case,  the  continuance 
of  the  slavery,  as  of  any  other  punishment,  ought  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  crime.  In  the  second  and  third  cases,  it  ought  to 
cease  as  soon  as  the  demand  of  the  injured  n'ation  or  private 
creditor  is  satisfied."  He  was  among  the  first  to  oppose  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade.  He  says,  "  Because,  when  the  slaves  were  brought 
to  the  African  slave-market,  no  questions  were  asked  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  vendors'  titles :  Because  the  natives  were  incited  to 
war  for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  market  with  slaves :  Because  the 
slaves  were  torn  away  from  their  parents,  wives,  children,  and  friends, 
homes,  companions,  country,  fields,  and  flocks,  and  their  accom- 
modation on  shipboard  not  better  than  that  provided  for  brutes : 
Because  the  system  of  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  is  merci- 
less and  cruel,  and  is  exercised,  especially  by  their  English  mas- 
ters, with  rigour  and  brutality." 

But  he  thinks  the  American  Revolution,  which  had  just  then 
happened,  will  have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  fall  of  this  most 
abominable  tyranny,  and  indulges  in  the  reflection  whether,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  the  British  legislature,  which  had  so  long  as- 
bi3ted  and  supported  it^was  fit  to  have  rule  over  so  extensive  an 
empire  as  the  North  American  colonies. 
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Dr.  Paley  says  that  slavery  was  a  part  of  the  civil  constitution 
of  most  countries  when  Christianity  appeared ;  and  that  no  passage 
is  found  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  by  which  it  is  condemned  or 
prohibited.  But  he  thinks  the  reason  to  be,  because  **  Christianity, 
soliciting  admission  into  all  nations  qf  the  world,  abstained,  as 
behooved  it,  from  intermeddling  with  the  civil  institutions  of  any ; 
but,"  says  he,  '^  does  it  follow  from  the  silence  of  Scripture  concern- 
ing them,  that  all  the  civil  institutions  that  then  prevailed  were 
right?  or,  that  the  bad  should  not  be  exchanged  for  better? 
Besides,"  he  says,  '^  the  discharging  the  slaves  from  all  obligations  to 
their  masters  would  have  had  no  better  effect  than  to  let  loose  one 
half  of  mankind  upon  the  other.  Besides,"  he  thinks  '^  it  would  have 
produced  a  servile  war,  which  would  have  ended  in  the  reproach 
and  extinction  of  the  Christian  name." 

Dr.  Paley  thinks  thftt  the  emancipation  of  slaves  should  be 
carried  on  very  gradually,  by  provision  of  law,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  government ;  and  that  Christianity  should  operate  as  an 
alterative,  in  which  way,  he  thinks,  it  has  extinguished  the  Ghreek 
and  Roman  slavery,  and  also  the  feudal  tyranny ;  and  he  trusts, 
'^as  Christianity  advances  in  the  world,  it  will  banish  what  remains 
of  this  odious  institution." 

In  some  of  his  other  writings.  Dr.  Paley  suggests  that  Ghreat 
Britain,  by  way  of  atoning  for  the  wrongs  she  has  done  Africa, 
ought  to  transport  from  America  free  negroes,  the  descendants  of 
slaves,  and  give  them  location  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  to  serve 
as  models  for  the  civilization  of  that  country. 

Dr.  Paley's  Treatise  on  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  from 
which  the  foregoing  synopsis  is  taken,^wa8  published  to  the  world 
in  1785 ;  but  it  had  been  delivered  in  lectures,  almost  verbatim^ 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  several  years  previous ;  and 
it  is  now  a  class-book  in  almost  every  high  literary  institution 
where  the  English  language  is  spoken.  It  is,  therefore,  a  work 
of  high  authority  and  great  influence. 

But  we  think  his  definition  of  the  term  slavery  is  not  correct. 
Let  us  repeat  it :  ^'  An  obligation  to  labour  fo(  the  benefit  of  the 
master,  without  the  contract  or  consent  of  the  servant." 

Many,  who  purchase  slates  to  be  retained  in  their  own  families, 
first  examine  and  consult  with  the  slave,  and  tell  him — ^^  My  busi- 
ness is  thus ;  I  feed  and  clothe  thus ;  are  you  willing  that  I  should 
buy  you  ?    For  I  will  buy  no  slave  who  ia  not  willing." 

To  this,  it  is  usual  for  the  slave  to  say,  ''Yes,  master!  and  I 
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hope  yon  will  bny  me.  I  will  be  a  good  slave.  Yoa  shall  have  no 
fkalt  to  find  with  me,  or  my  work." 

By  all  the  claims  of  morality,  here  is  a  contract  and  consent,  and 
the  statute  might  make  it  legal.  But  who  will  say  that  the  con- 
dition of  slavery  is  altered  thereby  ?  But,  says  one,  this  suppo- 
sition does  not  reach  the  case,  because  all  the  obligations  and  con- 
ditions of  slavery  previously  existed;  and,  therefore,  the  "con- 
tract" and  "consent"  here  only  amounted  to  a  contract  and 
consent  to  change  masters. 

Suppose  then,  from  poverty  or  misfortune,  or  some  peculiar 
affection  of  the  mind,  a  freeman  should  solicit  to  place  himself  in 
the  condition  of  slavery  to  one  in  whom  he  had  sufficient  confi- 
dence, (and  we  have  known  such  a  case,)— a  freeman  anxiously 
applying  to  his  more  fortunate  friend  to  enter  into  such  an  engage- 
ment for  life ;  suppose  the  law  had  sanctioned  such  voluntary 
slavery,  and,  when  entered  into,  made  it  obligatory,  binding,  and 
final  for  ever.  There  would  be  nothing  in  such  law  contrary  to  the 
general  powers  of  legislation,  however  impolitic  it  might  be ;  and 
such  a  law  did  pnce  exist  among  the  Jews. 

**  And  if  a  sojourner  or  a  stranger  wax  rich  by  thee,  and  thy 
brother  that  dwelleth  by  him  wax  poor,  and  sell  himself  unto  the 
stranger  or  sojourner  by  thee,  or  to  the  stock  of  the  stranger's 
family ; .  after  that  he  is  sold,  he  may  be  redeemed  again ;  and  one 
of  his  brethren  may  redeem  him.  Either  his  uncle  or  his  uncle's 
son  may  redeem  him,  or  any  that  is  nigh  of  kin  unto  his  family 
may  redeem  him ;  or,  if  he  be  able,  he  may  redeem  himself:  *  *  * 
and  if  he  be  not  redeemed  in  one  of  these  years, — then  he  shall  go 
out  in  the  year  of  Jubileii  both  he  and  his  children  with  him." 
Lev.  XXV.  47-54.  "  Now  these  are  the  judgments  which  ye  shall  set 
before  them.  If  ye  buy  an  Hebrew  servant,  six  years  shall  he 
serve,  and  in  the  seventh  he  shall  go  out  free  for  nothing.  If  he 
came  in  by  himself,  he  shall  go  out  by  himself;  if  he  were  married, 
then  his  wife  shall  go  out  with  him.  If  his  master  have  given  him 
a  wife,  and  she  have  borne  him  sons  or  daughters,  the  wife  and  her 
children  shall  be  her  master's,  and  he  shall  go  out  by  himself;  and 
if  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  *  I  love  my  master,  my  wife,  and 
my  children;  I  will  not  go  out  free, '-"then  his  master  shall  bring 
him  unto  the  judges ;  he  shall  bring  him  unto  the  door,  or  unto 
the  door-post,  and  his  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an 
awl,  and  he  shall  serve  him  for  ever."  Ex.  xxi.  1-6. 

It  is  clear,  then, that  "to  contract  and  consent,"  or  the  reverse, 
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is  no  part  of  the  qualities  of  slavery.  Erase,  then,  that  portion  of 
Dr.  Palej's  definition  as  surplusage ;  it  will  then  read,  *^  an  obli- 
gation to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  master.'' 

Now,  there  can  be  no  obligation  to  do  a  thing  where  there  is  no 
possible  power  to  do  it;  and  more 'especially,  if  there  is  no  con- 
tract. But  it  does  not  unfrequently  occur,  that  a  slave,  from  its 
infancy,  old  age,  idiocy,  delirium,  disease,  or  other  infirmity,  has 
no  power  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  master ;  and  the  want  of 
such  ability  may  be  obviously  as  permanent  as  life,  so  as  to  exdade 
the  idea  of  any  prospective  benefit.  Yet  the  law  compels  the 
master  to  supply  food,  clothes,  medicine,  pay  taxes  on,  and  every 
way  suitably  protect  such  slave,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
master.  Qr,  a  case  might  be,  for  it  is  presumable,  that  the  master, 
from  some  obliqueness  of  understanding,  might  not  wish  some 
slave,  even  in  good  health,  to  labour  at  all,  but  would  prefer, 
at  great  expense,  to  maintain  such  slave  in  luxury  and  idleness, 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously  every 
day :  surely,  such  slave,  would  be  under  no  obligation  to  labour 
for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  when,  to  do  so,  wouljl  be  acting  con- 
trary to  his  will  and  command.  Yet  none  of  these  circumstances 
make  the  slave  a  freeman,  or  alter  at  all  the  essentials  of  slavery. 

The  slave,  then,  may  or  may  not  be  under  obligation  to  labour 
for  the  benefit  of  the  master.  Therefore,  the  ''  obligation  to  la- 
bour for  the  benefit  of  the  master"  is  surplusage  also,  and  may  be 
erased.    So  the  entire  definition  is  erased — not  a  word  left ! 

The  fact  is.  Dr.  Paley  took  some  of  the  most  common  incidents 
accompanying  the  thing  for  the  thing  itself;  and  he  would  have 
been  just  as  logically  correct  had  he  s^d,  that  ^^  slavery  was  to  be 
a  hearty  feeder  on  fat  pork,"  because  slaves  feed  heartily  on  that 
article.  In  his  definition  Dr.  Paley  has  embraced  none  of  the 
essentials  of  slavery. 

We  propose  to  notice  the  passage — "  This  obligation  may  arise, 
consistently  with  the  laws  of  nature,  from  three  causes :  1st,  from 
crime;  2d,  from  captivity;  3d,  from  debt." 

The  first  consideration  is,  what  he  means  by  "obligation."  In 
its  usual  acceptation,  the  term  means  something  that  has  grown  out 
of  a  previous  condition,  m  the  obligations  of  marriage  did  not, 
nor  could  they  exist  until  the  marriage  was  had.  If  ho  only 
means  that  the  "  obligations"  of  slavery  arise,  &c.,  then  he  has 
told  us  nothing  of  the  arising  of  slavery  itself.  But  as  he  has 
used  the  word  in  the  singular  number,  and  given  it  three  progeni- 
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tors,  we  may  suppose,  that,  by  some  figure  of  rhetoric,  not  usual 
in  works  of  this  kind,  he  has  used  the  consequent  for  the  cause. 
In  that  case,  the  sentence  should  read,  **  Slavery  may  arise,  con- 
sistently with  the  laws  of  nature,  from  three  causes,"  &c. ;  which 
is  what  we  suppose  the  doctor  really  meant. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  what  did  Dr.  Paley  mean  by  '^  the  laws  of 
nature  ?"     Permit  us  to  suffer  him  to  answer  this  inquiry  himself. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  his  "Natural  Theology,"  a 
work  of  great  merit,  he  says — 

"The  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  as  testified  in  the  works  of  creation, 
surpasses  all  idea  we  have  of  wisdom  drawn  from  the  highest  in- 
teUectual  operations  of  the  highest  class  of  intelligent  beings  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted.  *  *  *  Xhe  degree  of  knowledge 
and  power  requisite  for  the  formation  of  created  nature  cannot, 
with  respect  to  us,  be  distinguished  from  infinite.  The  Divine  om- 
nipresence stands  in  natural  theology  upon  this  foundation.  In 
every  part  and  place  of  the  universe,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
we  perceive  the  exertion  of  a  power  which  we  believe  mediately 
or  immediately  to  proceed  from  the  Deity.  For  instance,  in  what 
part  or  point  of  space,  that  has  ever  been  explored,  do  we  not 
discover  attraction?  In  what  regions  do  we  not  discover  light? 
In  what  accessible  portion  of  our  globe  do  we  not  meet  with  gravi- 
tation, piagnetism,  electricity  ?  together  with  the  properties,  also, 
and  powers  of  organized  substances,  of  vegetable  or  animated,  na- 
ture ?  Nay,  further  we  may  ask,  what  kingdom  is  there  of  nature, 
what  comer  of  space,  in  which  there  is  any  thing  that  can  be  ex- 
amined by  us,  where  we  do  not  fall  upon  contrivance  and  design  ? 
The  only  reflection,  perhaj^s,  which  arises  in  our  minds  from  this 
view  of  the  world  around  us,  is  that  the  laws  of  nature  every- 
where prevail ;  that  they  are  uniform  and  universal.  But  what 
do  we  mean  by  the  laws  of  nature  ?  or  by  any  law  ?  Effects  are 
produced  by  power,  not  by  law;  a  law  cannot  execute  itself;  a  law 
refers  to  an  agent." 

By  the  "laws  of  nature,"  then,  Dr.  Paley  clearly  means  the 
laws  of  God. 

Now  be  pleased  to  look  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Paley's  remarks  on 
slavery,  where  he  trusts  that,  "  as  Ofaristianity  advances  in  the 
world,  it  will  banish  what  remains  of  that  odious  institution." 
How  happens  it  that  an  institution  which  arises  consistently  with 
the  laws  of  God  shoul4  be  odious  to  him,  unless  the  laws  of  God 
and  Dr.  Paley  are  at  variance  on  this  subject  ? 
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LESSON  XII. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  Dr.  Paley  has  presented  a  number 
of  facts,  displaying  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  as  arguments 
against  the  African  slave-trade.  These  facts  are  arranged  and 
used  in  place  as  arguments  against  the  institution  of  slarery  it- 
self; and  the  verbose  opponents  of  this  institution  have  always  so 
understood  it,  and  so  used  this  class  of  facts.  It  is  this  circum- 
stance that  calls  for  our  present  view  of  these  facts,  rather  than 
any  necessity  the  facts  themselves  impose  of  proving  their  exag- 
geration or  imaginary  existence ;  and  doubtless,  in  many  cases, 
most  heartless  enormities  were  committed.  But  what  do  they  all 
prove  ?  Truly,  that  some  men  engaged  in  the  traflSc  were  exceed- 
ingly wicked  men. 

Such  men  would  fashion  the  traffic  to  suit  themselves,  and 
would,  doubtless,  make  their  business  an  exceedingly  wicked  one. 
But  none  of  the  enormities  njamed,  or  that  could  be  named,  con- 
stituted a  necessary  part  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  or  necessa- 
rily emanated  from  it.  What  enormities  have  wicked  men  some- 
times committed  in  the  transportation  of  emigrants  from  Germany 
and  Ireland  7  Wicked  men,  intrusted  with  power,  have,  at  least 
sometimes,  been  found  to  abuse  it.  Is  it  any  argument  against  the 
institution  of  marriage,  because  some  women  have  made  their 
husbands  support  and  educate  children  not  their  own?  Or,  be- 
cause some  men  murder,  treat  with  cruelty,  or  make  their  wives 
totally  miserable  and  wretched  ?  None  of  these  things  were  any 
'part  of  the  institution  of  marriage,  but  the  reverse  of  it.  Apply 
this  view  also  to  the  institution  of  Christianity,  for  nothing  has 
been  more  abused.  Already,  under  its  very  banners,  as  it  were, 
have  been  committed  more  enormities  than  would  probably  attend 
that  of  slavery  through  all  time.  Yet  the  institution  of  Chris- 
tianity has  not  been  even  soiled  thereby ;  but  its  character  and 
usefulness  have  become  brighter  and  more  visible.  In  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  a  thing  is  its  liability  to  abuse.  A  worthless 
thing  is  not  worth  a  counterfeit. 

We  have  before  us  the  testimony  of  travellers  in  regard  to  the 
indifierence  felt  by  the  Africans  on  being  sold  as  slaves ;  of  their 
palpable  want  of  love  and  affection  for  their  country,  their  rela- 
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tires,  and  eren  fnr  their  wiyee  and  children.  Nor  shodd  we  forget 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  race  are  bom  daves  to  the  chieftains, 
whose  wars  with  each  other  are  mere  excursions  of  robbery  and 
theft. 

Lander,  toL  i.  p.  107,  speaking  of  Jenna,  says — 

**  It  most  not  be  imagined  that  because  the  people  of  this  country 
are  almost  perpetually  engaged  in  conflicts  with  their  neighbours, 
the  slaughter  of  human  beings  is  therefore  very  great.  They  pur- 
sue war,  as  it  is  called,  partly  as  an  amusement,  or  to  keep  their 
hamU  in  it;  and  partly  to  benefit  themselves  by  the  capture  of 
dares." 

One  decrepit  old  woman  was  the  victim  of  a  hundred  engage- 
ments, at  Cape  La  Hoo,  during  a  three  years'  war.  Lander  de- 
scribes those  who  daim  to  be  free,  as  the  war  men  of  the  path,  who 
are  robbers.  He  says,  p.  145,  ^^  they  subsist  solely  by  pillage  and 
rapine." 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  poor  free  negro  in  Africa.  The 
chieftain  often,  it  is  true,  has  goats,  sheep,  fields  of  com  and  rice ; 
but  we  mistake  when  we  suppose  that  the  slaves,  the  surplus  of 
whom  were  formerly  sent  to  market,  vnpre  the  proprietors  of  such 
property.  At  Eatun^ua,  p.  179,  Lander  describes  the  food  to  be 
'^  such  as  lisards,  rats,  locusts,  and  caterpillars,  which  the  natives 
roast,  grill,  bake,  and  boil."  No  people  feed  on  such  vermin  who 
possess  fields  and  flocks. 

We  can  form  some  notion  of  their  companionship,  from  p.  110 : 
'^  It  is  the  custom  here,  when  the  governor  dies,  for  two  of  his 
favourite  wives  to  quit  the  world  on  the  same  day  ;*'  but  in  this 
case  they  ran  and  hid  themselves.  Also,  p.  182  :  ^'  This  morning 
a  young  man  visited  us,  with  a  countenance  so  rueful,  and  spoke  in 
a  tone  so  low  and  melancholy,  that  we  were  desirous  to  learn  what 
evil  had  befallen  him.  The  cause  of  it  was  soon  explained  by  his 
informing  us  that  he  would  be  doomed  to  die,  with  two  companions, 
as  soon  as  the  governor's  dissolution  should  take  place." 

There  is  little  or  no  discrepancy  among  travellers  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  Africans.  Their  state  of  society  must  have  been 
well  known  to  Paley ;  yet  Paley  gives  us  a  picture  of  their  state 
of  society  from  imagination,  founded  upon  that  state  of  society 
with  which  his  pupils  were  conversant :  "  Because  the  slaves  were 
torn  away  from  their  parents,  wives,  children,  and  fr\ends,  homes, 
companions,  country,  fields,  and  flocks." 

If  the  picture  drawn  by  Paley  were  the  lone  consideration  ad- 
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dressed  to  our  commiseration  in  the  argument  against  slavery  as  a^ 
Divine  institution  of  mercy,  we  should,  perhaps,  be  at  some  loss 
CO  determine  what  amount  was  due  from  us  to  the  African  slare, 
who  had  thus  been  torn  from  the  danger  of  being  piU  to  death! 
— thus  torn  from  his  fields  of  lizards  and  locusts^  and  flocks  of 
caterpillars  ! 

But  what  shall  we  think  of  an  argument,  founded  on  relations  in 
England,  but  applied  to  Africa,  where  no  such  relations  exist  ? 

It  is  a  rule  to  hesitate  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  all  that  is  stated, 
when  the  witness  is  discovered  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  pre- 
judice so  deeply  seated  as  to  mislead  the  mind,  and  especially 
when  we  discover  a  portion  of  the  stated  facts  to  be  either  not  true 
or  misapplied. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  Dr.  Paley  why  the  Christian  Scriptures 
did  not  prohibit  and  condemn  slavery,  we  deem  also  quite  erro- 
neous : — ''For  Christianity,  soliciting  admission  into  all  nations  of 
the  world,  abstained,  as  behooved  it,  from  intermeddling  with  the 
civil  institutions  of  any ;"  and  then  asks,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
''  But  does  it  follow  from  the  silence  of  Scripture  concerning  them, 
that  all  the  civil  institutions  that  prevailed  were  right  7  or  that 
the  bad  should  not  be  exchanged  for  better?*' 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  passage,  for,  even 
after  having  examined  the  books  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  we  are 
constrained  to  say  we  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  sophism. 

Is  it  a  fact,  then,  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  compro- 
mise and  compound  with  sin,  as  Dr.  Paley  thinks  it  behooved  them, 
and  with  the  design  to  avoid  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity? 

Say,  thou  humble  follower  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  art  thou  ready 
to  lay  down  thy  life  for  Him  who  could  truckle  to  sin — to  a  gross, 
an  abominable  sin,  which  alone  would  destroy  the  purity  of  his 
character  and  the  divinity  of  his  doctrine?  In  all  love,  we  pray 
Him  who  holds  your  very  breath  in  his  hand,  to«cause  you  to  trem- 
ble, before  you  shall  say  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  liar,  and  his 
apostles  perjured ! 

"  I  am  the  true  vine ;  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman  *  *  * 
as  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have  I  loved  you ;  continue  ye  in 
my  love.  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life. for  his  friends.  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  what- 
soever I  command  you.  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants,  for 
the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth ;  but  I  have  called 
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you  firiendfl ;  for  all  THiNes  tliat  I  have  heard  of  my  Father,  I 
hare  made  known  onto  yon."  John  xv.  1,  9,  IS,  15. 

^  And  when  they  were  come  to  him,  he  said  unto  them ;  ye  know, 
from  the  first  day  that  I  came  into  Asia,  after  what  manner  I  hare 
been  with  yon,  at  all  seasons,  serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility 
of  mind,  and  with  many  tears  and  temptations,  which  befell  me  by 
the  lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews.  And  how  I  kept  back  nothing  that 
was  profitable  unto  you ;  but  hsTe  showed  you,  and  hav.e  taught 
jfm  publicly  and  from  house  to  house*  Wherefore,  I  take  you  to 
record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  For  I 
hare  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  Gk)D." 
Ads  zz. 

Had  St.  Paul  foreseen  the  attack  nfca  his  character,  made  by 
Dr.  Paley,  serenteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  after,  and  that 
upon  his  Master  and  their  religion,  he  need  not  have  altered  his 
language  to  have  repelled  the  slander. 

*' Simon  Peter,  a  servant  and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  them 
that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  us,  through  the  right- 
eousness of  Grod  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  grace  and  peace 
be  multiplied  unto  you,  through  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  according  as  his  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us 

ALL  THINGS    THAT    PERTAIN   UNTO    LIFE  AND   GODLINESS,   through 

the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue." 
2  Pet.  1 1,  2,  3. 

And  what  says  this  holy  man, — what  says  this  same  Peter,  touch- 
ing the  subject  of  Dr.  Paley's  remarks  ? 

^^  Servants,  be^ubject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear ;  not  only  to 
the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward,  '*'*'*'  for  here- 
unto were  ye  called."  1  Pet.  ii.  18-21. 

Permit  us  to  inquire  whether  the  language  of  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self, of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  does  not,  in  a  strong  degree,  con- 
tradict the  supposition  of  Dr.  Paley  ?  And  let  us  inquire  whether 
it  is  probable  that  a  class  of  men,  devoted  to  the  promulgation  of 
a  doctrine  which  ran  so  counter  to  many  of  the  civil  institutions, 
customs,  habits,  and  religions  then  in  the  world,  as  to  have  subjected 
them  to  death,  would  have  secretly  kept  back  a  part  of  their  creed, 
when,  to  have  made  it  known,  could  not  have  increased  their 
danger ;  and,  especially,  as  by  the  creed  itself,  such  keeping  back 
would  have  insured  to  them  the  eternal  punishment  hereafter  ? 

"  Now  we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the 

spirit  which  is  of  Ood :  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are 
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freely  given  to  ns  of  God ;  which  things  we  also  speak,  not  in  the 
words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holj  GHioet 
teachetb."  1  Cbr.  ii.  12, 13.  ^'And  Jesus  came  and  spake  vnto 
them,  sajing ;  all  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  m  aarth. 
Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  Uie  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoati  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  thinob  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  yon ; 
and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  elMi  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
Matt.  xzviiL  18-20.  ^  And,  mofw^  0  Father,  glorify  thou  me,  wiA 
thine  own  self,  with  tha  gl^  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was.  I  have  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men  which  thou 
gavest  me  out  of  the  world.  Now  they  have  known  all  THuroB 
whatsoever  thou  hast  ghm  flle  of  thee :  for  I  have  given  unto 
them  the  wobds  which  die«  gateel  me,  and  they  have  received 
them,  and  have  known  svely  Aat  I  came  out  from  thee." 
John  xvii.  6-8. 

It  is  not  possible  that  we  could  have  had  greater  evidence  that 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  illustrating  the  Christian  duty,  was 
delivered  to  the  apostles,  and  through  them,  to  the  world.  Besides, 
the  very  presumption  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  instruction  un- 
dermines the  divinity  of  the  doctrine. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  who  does  not  feel  pain,  sometimes 
almost  unspeakable,  when  we  see  a  great  man  leaning  upon  the 
staff  of  error,  especially  when  such  error  is  palpable,  gross,  Mid 
calamitous  in  its  tendency  and  effects. 

But,  cheering  as  the  early  ray  of  hope,  and  vHblcome  as  the 
rest-giving  witness  of  a  covenant,  will  be  the  proof  that  human 
weakness  still  had  power  to  wade  from  out  the  miry  labyrinth  of 
error — to  stand  upon  the  rock  from  whence  even  human  eyes 
might  behold  some  few  glimpses  of  the  rising  effulgence  of  truth. 

We  have  some  evidence  that  Dr.  Paley  did,  at  a  later  period  of 
his  life,  adopt  a  more  consistent  view  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
touching  the  subject  of  this  inquiry.  In  his  ".Horse  Paulinas," 
a  work  of  exceeding  great  merit,  on  the  subject  of  Paul's  letter  to 
the  Corinthian  church,  he  enumerates  and  classifies  the  subjects 
of  Paul's  instruction,  among  which  slavery  is  conspicuously  men- 
tioned, and  then  says — ^'  That  thoi^h  they"  (the  subjeds)  "  be 
exactly  agreeable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
letter  was  written,  nothing,  I  believe^  but  the  eziitence  and  reality 
of  the  circumstances"  (subjects)  "could  hiara  M^gesled  them  to 
the  writer's  thought." 


#T 
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In  all  GhriBtian  love  and  charity,  we  are  constrained  to  believe 
thai  he  had  discovered  his  error;  and  that,  had  his  life  been 
spared  longer,  he,  with  diligence  and  anxiety,  would  have  expunged 
bom  Us  works  charges  so  reflecting  on  himself,  and  contrary  to  the 
chacMter  of  the  Qod  of  our  hope. 


LESSOR  1^. 

Slaveut  existed  in  Britain  when  history  commenced  the  records 
of  that  island.  It  was  there  fovid  in  a  state  and  condition  pre- 
dicated upon  the  same  canses  by  whidi  its  existence  is  now  con- 
tinued and  perpetuated  in  AfHea.  B«t  as  early  as  the  year 
692-3  A.  D.,  the  Witna-Gemot,  oonyoked  by  Ina,  began  to  mani- 
fest a  more  elevated  condition  of  the  Britons.  Without  abolishing 
slavery,  they  regulated  its  government,  ameliorated  the  old  practice 
of  death  or  slavery  being  the  universal  award  of  conquest ;  by  sub- 
mission and  baptism  the  captive  was  acknowledged  to  merit  some 
consideration ;  life,  and,  in  some  cases,  property  were  protected 
against  the  rapacity  of  the  conqueror;  the  child  was  secured 
against  the  mere  avarice  of  the  savage  parent,  and  heavy  punish- 
ment was  announced  against  him  who  should  sell  his  countryman, 
whether  malefactor,  slave,  or  not,  to  any  foreign  master. 

He  who  has  the  curiosity  to  notice  the  steps  by  whith  the  Britons 
emerged  from  savage  life,  in  connection  with  their  condition  of 
slavery,  may  do  well  to  examine  the  works  of  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Bede,  Alcuin,  Wilkins,  Huntingdon, 
Hoveden,  Lingard,  and  Wilton.  But  he  will  not  find  the  statutes 
of  the  monarchies  succeeding  Ina  free  from  these  enactments  until 
he  shall  come  down  near  the  fourteenth  century.  Thus,  genera- 
tions passed  away  before  these  statutes  came  to  be  regarded  with 
general  respect.  National  regeneration  has  ever  been  thus  slow. 
Thus,  savage  life  has  ever  put  to  death  the  captive  ;  while  we  find 
that  slavery,  among  such  tribes,  has  ever  been  introduced  as  a 
merciful  provision  in  its  stead,  and  is  surely  a  proof  of  one  step 
towards  a  more  elevated  state  of  moral  improvement.  But  in  the 
case  of  Britain  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  slave  was  of  the  same 
original  stock  with  the  master  ^  he,  therefore,  presented  no  physi- 
cal impediment  to  aiBalgvmation,  by  which  has  been  brought  about 
whatever  of  eqvaKty  now  costs  among  their  descendants. 
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But  in  the  close  of  this  study,  we  propose  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  arguments  of  another  most  distinguished  writer  in  faTOor 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  as  it  now  affects  the  African  race. 

In  1777,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  wrote  his  argiinieiit 
in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  the  negro  slave  who  accompanied  his 
master  from  Jamaica  to  Scotland,  and  who  there  brought  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Sessions  for  his  freedom.  This  argument  has  been 
deemed  by  so  many  to  be  unanswerable,  and  ever  since  that  time 
so  generally  used  as  a  seed  argument  in  the  propagation  of  aboli- 
tion doctrines,  that  we  feel  it  worthy  of  notice  and  examination. 

Johnson  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  negro  slavery ;  yet,  strange, 
he  ever  advocated  the  justice  of  reducing  the  American  colonies 
and  the  West  India  Islands  to  the  most  abject  condition  of  political 
slavery  to  the  British  crown.  This  system  is  fully  advocated,  and 
garnished  by  his  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  in  his  famous  work,  entitled 
'^  Taxation  no  Tyranny."  "  How  is  it,"  says  he,  "that  we  hear 
the  loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of  negroes." 

Not  long  after  he  wrote  this  argument,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
dinner-party  at  Billy's,  he  said,  "  I  am  willing  to  love  all  man- 
kind, except  an  American;'*  whereupon,  adds  his  biographer,  "he 
breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter,  calling  them  rascals,  rob* 
bers,  pirates,  and  exclaiming,  he'd  burn  and  destroy  them." 

Some  knowledge  of  a  man's  peculiar  notions  relevant  to  a  sub- 
ject will  often  aid  the  mind  in  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of 
his  opinion  smd  judgment  concerning  correlative  matters.  His 
biographer  says — 

"  I  record  Dr.  Johnson's  argument  fairly  upon  this  particular 
case  J*'  *  *  *  «  but  I  beg  leave  to  enter  my  most  solemn  pro- 
test against  his  general  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade ; 
for  I  will  most  resolutely  say  that  his  unfavourable  notion  of  it 
was  owing  to  prejudice,  and  imperfect  or  false  information.  The 
wild  and  dangerous  attempt,  which  has  for  some  time  been  per- 
sisted in,  to  obtain  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  abolish  so  very  im- 
portant and  necessary  a  branch  of  commercial  interest,  must  have 
been  crushed  at  once,  had  not  the  insignificance  of  the  zealots  who 
vainly  took  the  lead  in  it,  made  the  vast  body  of  the  planters, 
merchants,  and  others,  whose  immense  properties  are  involved  in 
the  trade,  reasonably  enough  suppose  that  there  would  be  no  dan- 
ger. The  encouragement  which  the  attempt  has  received  excites 
my  wonder  and  indignation ;  and  though  some  men  of  superior 
abilities  have  supported  it,  whether  from  a  love  ot  temporary  popu- 
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hrilT  lAm  prapcftni.  or  a  loTt^  of  geaenl  atidiief  wkea  d«$- 
pente«  mx  qaam  is  —fhiHBi  To  abolisk  »  «Mimk.  which  in  all 
aiges  God  has  saaetiosed  and  man  has  conti&wd*  would  not  onlr 
be  robbeiT  to  an  inaaiDenUo  daas  of  fellow-snhjectsk  bat  it  woold 
be  extKBe  owelty  to  Jkfiieaa  sari^es,  a  portion  of  whom  it  sarw 
jErom  Biassacre  or  intolerable  bondsge  in  their  own  coontrr*  and 
introdnees  into  a  mnch  happier  state  of  life/*  BofwMt  Lifi  <>f 
Jckmmm,  toL  iL  pp.  132, 133. 

On  the  same  page,  the  biographer  adds — 

^  HiB  Tiolent  prejudices  against  onr  West-Indian  and  American 
settlers,  appeared  whenerer  there  was  an  opportanttj.**  *  *  * 
**  Upon  an  occasion,  when  in  company  with  several  rerr  graro  men 
at  Oxford,  lus  toast  was :  *  Here*s  to  the  next  insurrection  of  the 
Heroes  in  the  West  Indies  !*  I,  with  all  dne  deference,  thought 
that  he  discovered  a  seal  without  knowledge.** 

!niis  was  surely  bdd  in  Boswell ! 

Since  the  culmination  of  the  great  British  lexicographer,  it  has 
been  unusual  to  hear  a  whisper  in  question  of  his  high  moral  accu- 
racy, of  his  singularly  nice  mental  training,  or  the  perspicuous  and 
\oftj  display  of  these  qualities  in  all  his  works.  Even  at  this  day, 
such  a  whisper  may  be  proof  of  temerity.  But  truth  is  of  higher 
import  than  the  fear  of  individual  rebuke,  or  of  our  literary  faith 
that  any  one  hero  in  the  walks  of  erudition  heretofore  went  down 
to  the  tomb  without  one  mental  or  classical  imperfection. 

Argument  in  favour  of  a  negro  claiming  his  liberty,  referred  to 
in  BastcelVs  Life  of  Johnmm^  p.  132. 

*^  It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages  many  countries  have  had 
part  of  their  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  yet  it  may  bo 
doubt^  whether  slavery  can  ever  be  supposed  the  natural  condition 
of  man.  It  is  impossible  not  to  conceive  that  men  in  their  original 
state  were  equal ;  and  very  diffioult  to  imagine  how  ono  would  bo 
subjected  to  another  but  by  violent  compulsion.  An  individual 
may,  indeed,  forfeit  his  liberty  by  a  crime ;  but  ho  cannot  by  that 
crime  forfeit  the  liberty  of  his  children.  What  is  true  of  a  criminal 
seems  true  likewise  of  a  captive.  A  man  may  secopt  life  from  a 
conquering  enemy  on  condition  of  perpetual  servitude ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  ho  can  entail  that  servitude  on  his  do80(Mid- 
ants ;  for  no  man  can  stipulate  without  commission  fur  another. 
The  condition  which  he  himself  accepts,  his  son  or  grandson  would 
have  rejected.     If  we  should  admit,  what  perhaps  may  with  more 
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reason  be  denied,  tkafe  there  are  certain  relations  between  man  and 
man  which  may  make  tUverj  neceiiaiy  and  jnai;  yet  it  can  never 
be  proved  that  ha  who  ia  now  sning  for  hii  freedom  ever  stood  in 
any  of  those  relationa.  He  is  eertaialy  aulgeei  by  no  law,  but  that 
of  violence,  to  his  present  master,  who  pretends  bo  claim  to  his 
obedience  bat  that  he  bonght  himfirom  a  merohant  of  slaves,  whose 
right  to  sell  him  never  was  examined.  It  is  said  that  according 
to  the  constitutions  of  Jamaica  he  was  legally  enslaved ;  these  con* 
stitutiona  are  merely  positifo,  ttid  apparently  injurioos  to  the  rights 
of  mankind,  beoanse  whoever  is  exposed  to  sale  is  condemned  to 
slavery  without  q)peal,  by  whatever  fraud  or  violence  he  might 
have  originally  been  brought  into  the  merchant's  power.  In  our 
own  time,  princes  have  been  sold,  by  wretches  to  whose  care  they 
were  intrusted,  that  they  might  have  an  European  education ;  but 
when  once  they  were  brought  to  a  market  in  the  plantations,  little 
would  avail  either  their  dignity  or  their  wrongs.  The  lawa  of 
Jamaica  afford  a  negro  no  redress.  His  oolonr  is  considered  as  a 
sufficient  testimony  againat  him.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  moral 
right  should  ever  give  way  to  j^tioal  convenience.  But  if  tempta- 
tions of  interest  are  sometimes  toi^  strong  for  human  virtue,  let  us 
at  least  retain  a  virtue  where  there  is  no  temptation  to  quit  it.  In 
the  present  case  there  is  apparent  right  on  one  side,  and  no  con- 
venience on  the  other.  Inhabitants  of  this  island  can  neither  gain 
riches  nor  power  by  taking  away  the  liberty  of  any  part  of  the 
human  species.  The  sum  of  the  argument  is  this :  No  man  is  by 
nature  the  property  of  another.  The  defendant  is,  therefore,  by 
nature,  free.  The  rights  of  nature  must  be  some  way  forfeited 
before  they  can  be  justly  taken  «waj.  That  the  defendant  has, 
by  any  act,  forfeited  the  rights  of  natve,  wo  require  to  be  proved ; 
and  if  no  proof  of  such  forfeiture  can  be  given,  we  doubt  not  but 
the  justice  of  the  court  will  declare  him  free." 

The  author  of  this  prodootion  has  artfully  surrounded  his  sub- 
ject with  such  a  plausibility  of  concessive  proposals,  doubtful  sug- 
gestions, indefinite  words  and  propositions,  as  will  require  a  sifting 
of  his  ideas  into  a  more  distinot  view.  And  we  fear  some  will  find 
his  argument  thus  vague  and  indeterminate ;  the  mind  will  pass  it 
by,  as  one  of  those  learned  masterpieces  of  logic,  so  distant  from 
the  eye  of  our  common  judgment,  that  they  will  sooner  yield  their 
assent  than  endure  the  labour  of  examination. 

The  first  suggestion  we  would  offer  on  the  subject  of  this  pro- 
duction is  its  total  inapplicability  to  the  case.     The  negro  waa 
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held  a  slave  in  Jamaica.  The  inquiry  mnM  not^  vkether  he  was  so 
held  in  obedience  lo  the  Britirii  law  regnlatiag  Ae  institution  of 
slayery  in  Jamaica.  The  only  question  was,  iHMther  a  slave  in 
Jamaica,  or  elseivliflrei  who  had  by  any  means  (bond  his  way  into 
Scotland,  was  or  was  not  free  by  operation  of  law*  Not  a  word 
is  directed  to  that  point.  And  the  court  of  session  must  have 
regarded  its  introduction  before  them  as  an  argument  in  the  ease, 
as  idle  and  as  useless  as  would  have  been  a  page  from  his  Basaelas. 
The  British  government  established  negrs  daveiy  by  law  in  all  her 
colonies,  but  made  no  provision  by  which  the  slave,  when  once 
found  on  the  shores  of  England,  could  be  taken  diOMe  again  into 
slavery. 

The  object,  no  doubt,  was  wholly  to  prevent  their  introduction 
there,  in  favour  to  her  own  labouring  poor.  The  British  mo- 
narehy  retained  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  under  its  own  control. 
The  colonies  had  no  voioe  in  the  matter.  They  had  no  political 
right  to  say  that  the  slave,  thus  imposed  on  them,  should,  after  ho 
had  found  his  way  into  any  part  of  tint  British  Isles,  be  reclaimed, 
and  their  right  of  property  in  him  nslored.  Their  political  con- 
dition differed  widely  from  the  condition  of  these  United  States 
at  the  formation  of  this  republic. 

They,  as  colonial  dependants,  had  no  power  to  dictate  proteetion 
to  their  own  rights,  or  to  insist  on  a  compromise  of  conflicting 
interests  to  be  established  by  law. 

Dr.  Johnson's  argument  is  ezelusively  directed  against  the  po- 
litical a^d  moral  propriety  of  the  institution  of  slavery  as  a  state 
or  condition  of  man  anywhere,  instead  of  the  true  question  at 
issue.  The  argument,  taken  as  a  whole,  is,  therefore,  a  sophism, 
of  the  order  which  dialecticians  call  ^^ignoratio  elenchi;'*  a 
dodging  of  the  question ;  a  substitution  of  sofloething  for  the  ques- 
tion which  is  not ;  a  practice  common  among  the  pert  pleaders  of 
the  day — sometimes,  doubtless,  without  their  own  perception  of  the 
fact.  In  regard  to  him  who  uses  this  sophism  to  effect  the  issue, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable, — ^he  is  either  dishonest  or  he  is  ignorant 
of  his  subject.  And  when  we  come  to  examine  this  celebrated 
production  as  an  argument  against  the  moral  propriety  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  world,  we  shall  find 
every  pillar  presented  for  its  foundation  a  mere  sophism,  now 
quite  distinctly,  and  again  more  feebly  enunciated,  as  if  with  a 
more  timid  tongue,  and  left  to  inquiry,  adorned  by  festoons  of 
doubt  and  supposition. 
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We  shall  reqvote  Bome  portions,  with  a  view  to  their -more  par- 
ticular considentiiBii*  And,  first,  '^Yet  it  maybe  doubted  whether 
slavery  can  ever  be  soppoeed  the  natural  condition  of  man/'  This 
clause,  when  put  in  the  crucible,  reads,  ^  Yet  slavery  can  never 
exist  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  God/*  Whoever  doubts  this  to 
be  the  sense,  we  ask  him  to  suppose  what  the  sense  is!  The 
author  did  not  choose  these  few  words  to  express  the  proposition, 
beoaofle  the  law  of  GK>d  eotUd  readily  be  produced  in  contradiction : 
'^  WkHoever  eommitteth  $ini»  the  servant  (Mxof,  douloSj  slayb)  of 
«tn."  Besides,  then,  he  loses  the  benefit  of  the  sophism, — the 
substitution  of  the  condition  of  man  in  his  fallen  state,  through 
the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "  natural,"  for  the  condition  of  the  first 
man,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  This  sophism  is  one 
of  great  art  and  covertness ;  so  much  so,  that  it  takes  its  character 
rather  from  its  effect  on  the  mind  than  from  its  language ;  and  we 
therefore  desire  him  who  reads,  to  notice  the  whole  chain  of  thought 
passing  in  the  author's  mind, — lest  he  forget  how  our  present  state 
is  the  subject  of  contemplation  offered  as  data,  when,  on  the  word 
^^  natural,"  as  if  it  were  a  potter'e  wheel,  our  original  condition  is 
turned  to  the  front,  a  postulate,  from  which  we  are  left  to  compare 
and  conclude. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is,  that  slavery  is  the  consequence  of 
sin.  If  "  natural"  be  taken  to  mean  the  quality  of  a  state  of 
perfect  holiness  and  purity,  then  slavery  cannot  be  the  natural 
condition  of  man ;  no  dotAts  are  required  in  the  case.  But  if 
'^natural"  is  used  to  express  the  quality  of  our  condition  under 
sin,  sinking  us  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  then  the  propriety  of 
its  use  will  not  be  '^  doubtful,"  when  applied  to  slavery,  because  it 
is  a  consequent  of  the  quality  of  the  condition.  ^^  Cursed  is  every 
one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book 
of  the  law  to  do  them."  The  proposition,  as  thus  explained,  we 
think  of  no  value  in  the  argument ;  but,  as  left  by  the  author, 
obscure,  its  real  seaning  and  intent  not  obviously  perceived  nor 
easily  detected,  and  he  may  have  thought  it  logical  and  sound. 

^^  It  is  impossible  not  to  conceive  that  men,  in  their  original 
state,  were  equal." 

Here  is  another  sophism,  which  the  learned  eMpetitio  princijniy 
introduced  without  the  least  disguise, — the  assumption  of  a  pro- 
position without  proof,  which,  upon  examination,  is  not  true.  If 
the  author  mean,  by  ''original  state,"  the  state  of  man  in  para- 
dise, we  have  no  method  of  examining  facts,  except  by  a  comparison 
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of  Adam  with  Eve,  who  was  placed  in  subjection.  And  if  we  may 
be  pennitted  to  examine  the  state  of  holy  beings  more  elevated 
than  was  man, — ^^  For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lowor  than  the 
angels," — then,  by  analogy,  we  shall  find  it  possible  to  conceive  that 
men,  in  the  original  state,  were  not  equal,  since  even  the  angels, 
who  do  the  commands  of  God,  are  deaeribed  as  those  ^^  that  exoel 
in  strength/' 

But  if  Dr.  Johnson  mean  the  state  of  man  after  the  fall,  then 
Cain  was  told  by  God  himself,  that,  if  he  did  well,  he  should  have 
rule  over  Abel. 

'^  And  very  di£Scult  to  imagine  how  one  would  be  subjected  to 
another,  but  by  violent  compulsion."  The  object  of  this  singular 
remark  is  to  enforce  the  proposition,  That  slavery  is  incompatible 
with  the  law  of  God,  which  is  not  true. 

''And  if  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  'I  love  my  master 
"*  *  *  I  will  not  go  out  free:'  then  his  master  shall  bring 
him    *     *    *    and  he  shall  serve  (be  a  slave  to)  him  for  ever." 

But  if  it  shall  be  said  the  value  of  the  passage  quoted  resides 
in  the  term  ''violent  oompulsion;"  that  "violent  compulsion," 
sufficient  to  make  a  man  a  slave,  is  incompatible  with  the  law  of 
God,  then  it  will  have  no  weight  in  the  argument,  because  the 
"  violent  compulsion"  used  may  be  in  conformity  to  the  law  of 
God.  "  And  I  will  cause  thee  to  serve  (be  a  slave)  to  thine  ene- 
mies in  the  land  which  thou  knowest  not." 

"  An  individual  may  indeed  forfeit  his  liberty  by  crime ;  but  he 
cannot  forfeit  the  liberty  of  his  children." 

This,  as  a  proposition,  presents  a  sophism  of  the  order  nan 
catua  pro  causoj  in  reverse.  We  all  agree  a  man  may  forfeit  his 
liberty  by  crime ;  but  how  are  we  to  deduce  from  this  fact  that 
the  liberty  of  the  child  cannot  be  affected  by  the  same  crime  ? 
The  truth  is,  the  crime  that  deprives  a  parent  of  liberty,  may,  or 
may  not,  deprive  the  child.  The  framework  of  this  sophism  is 
quite  subtle ;  it  implies  the  sophism,  "  a  dicto  $eeundum  quidy  ad 
dictum  Bimplicitery*  to  have  full  effect  on  the  mind.  Because,  in 
truth,  the  crime  that  deprives  the  parent  of  liberty  does  not  in- 
variably involve  the  liberty  of  the  child,  we  are,  therefore,  asked 
to  assent  to  the  proposition  that  it  never  does.  But,  perhaps,  an 
analysis  of  the  proposition  before  us  may  be  more  plain  to  some, 
when  we  remark,  what  is  true  in  all  such  compound  sophisms,  that 
the  proposition  containing  it  is  divisible  into  two  distinct  pro- 
positions. 
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.  In  this  case,  the  first  one  is  true, — the  second  not.  If,  by 
crkne,  a  man  forfeits  his  life,  he  forfeits  his  liberty.  K  he  is  put 
ta  dsatinifaiioiis  to  a  condition  of  paternity,  its  prospect  is  eat  off 
#ith  him.  Those  beings  who,  otherwise,  might  lutve  been  his  de- 
ii^ndants,  will  never  exist.  Hence  rude  nations,  from  such  analogy, 
in  case  of  yery  high  oriiiam  destroyed,  with  the  parent,  all  his  ex- 
isting descendants.  Ancient  history  is  full  of  such  examples. 
The  principle  is  the  seme  as  the  more  modem  attaint,  and  is 
founcbd,  if  in  no  higher  law,  in  the  common  sense  of  mankind ; 
for,  when  the  statute  establishing  attaints  is  repealed,  the  public 
mind  and  the  descendant  both  feel  that  the  attaint  essentially 
exists,  even  without  law  to  enforce  it.  Who  does  not  perceive 
that  the  descendants  of  certain  traitors  are  effectually  attainted  at 
the  present  day,  even  among  the  most  enlightened  nations.  He 
who  denies  that  the  crime  of  the  parent  can  affect  the  liberty  of 
the  child,  must  also  deny  that  the  character  of  the  parent  can 
affect  him ;  a  fact  that  dmost  universally  exists,  and  which  every 
one  knows. 

^' Let  his  children  be  continually  vagabonds  and  beg;  *  *  * 
let  his  posterity  be  cut  off ;  *  *  *  let  the  iniquities  of  his 
fathers  be  remembered  with  the  Lord." 

This  doctrine  was  recognised  and  practised  by  the  church,  ev^i 
in  England,  in  the  more  early  ages.  Let  one  instance  suffice. 
About  the  year  560,  Mauricus,  a  Christian  king  of  Wales,  com- 
■itted  perjury  and  murdered  Cynetus, — ^whereupon,  Odouceus, 
Sishop  of  Llandaff,  in  full  synod,  pronounced  excommunication, 
and  cursed,  for  ever,  him  and  all  his  offspring.     See  Milton's 

EIKONOKAASTHS,  cap.  28. 

This  principle  actively  exists  in  the  physical  world.  The  pa- 
rent contracts  some  loathsome  disease — the  offspring  are  physicaJly 
deteriorated  thereby.  He  whose  moral  and  physical  degradation 
are  such  that  slavery  to  him  is  a  blessing,  with  few  exceptions,  will 
find  his  descendants  fit  only  for  that  condition.  The  children  of 
parents  whose  conduct  in  life  fostered  some  mental  peculiarity, 
are  quite  likely,  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  to  exhibit  traces  of 
the  same.  ^^  The  parents  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge."  The  law  is  not  repealeMl  by  the 
mantle  of  love,  which,  in  mercy,  the  Saviour  has  spread  over  the 
world,  any  more  than  forgiveness  blots  out  the  fact  of  a  crime. 
The  hope  of  happiness  hereafter  alleviates  present  suffering,  but, 
in  no  sense,  annihilates  a  cause  which  has  previously  existed. 
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^  A  man  may  accept  life  from  a  conqnering  enemj  on  condition 
of  perpetnal  senritade ;  bat.it  is  very  doubtful  wbedier  be  can  m- 
tail  tbat  eervitude  on  his  descendants ;  for  no  man  caft  ttipiihtey 
witbout  commission^  for  another." 

All  that  is  presented  as  argument  herei  is  founded  upon  the 
proposition,  that  no  man  can  stipulate  for  lug  descendants,  whether 
unborn  or  not. 

If  what  we  hare  before  said  be  true,  little  need  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  this  paragraph.  For  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
conduct  of  the  ancestor,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  both  ilhysieally 
influences  and  morally  binds  the  condition  of  the  offspring.  It  is 
oomparatiyely  but  a  few  ages  since,  over  the  entire  world,  the 
parent  had  full  power,  by  law,  to  put  his  children  to  death  for 
crime,  or  to  sell  lliem  into  slavery  for  causes  of  which  he  was  the 
judge.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  such  is  the  present  law 
among,  perhi^s,  all  the  tribes  who  furnish  from  their  own  race 
daves  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  show 
why  a  people,  who  find  such  laws  necessary  to  their  welfare,  abo 
find  slavery  a  blessing  to  them. 

Civilization  has  ameliorated  these,  to  us,  harsh  features  of 
parental  authority;  yet,  to-day,  the  world  can  scarcely  produce  a 
case  where  the  condition  of  the  child  has  not  been  greatly  affected 
by  the  stipulations,  the  conduct,  the  influences  of  the  parent,  wholly 
beyond  its  control.  The  relation  of  parent  has  ever  been  found 
a  sufficient  commission  to  bind  these  results  to  the  condition  of  the 
offspring. 

^^  But  our  fathers  dealt  proudly,  and  hardened  their  necks,  and 
hearkened  not  to  thy  commandments,  and  refused  to  obey  -  *  "^  * 
and  in  their  rebellion  appointed  a  captain  to  return  to  their 
bondage.  *' 

^^The  condition  which  he  (the  captive)  accepts,  his  son  or 
grandson  would  have  rejected." 

This,  at  most,  is  supposititious,  and,  as  an  argument,  we  think, 
extremely  weak ;  because  it  implies,  either  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  parent  was  not  the  result  of  necessity,  and  the  wisest  choice 
between  evils,  or  that  the  rejection,  by  the  son,  was  the  fruit  of 
extrava^Ait  pretension. 

^^  He  that  is  extravagant  will  quickly  become  poor,  and  poverty 
will  enforce  dependence  and  invite  corruption."  *  *  *  "I 
have  avoided  that  empyrical  morality  that  cures  one  vice  by  the 
means  of  another."  Johnson's  Rambler. 
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'^If  we  should  admit,  what  perhaps  with  more  reason  may  be  denied, 
that  there  are  certain  relations  between  man  and  man,  which  may 
make  slavwy  necessary  and  just,  yet  it  can  never  be  proved,'that  he, 
who  is  suing  for  his  freedom,  ever  stood  in  any  of  these  relations." 

We  cannot  pi^etend  to  know  what  were  the  particular  facts  in 
relation  to  the  slavery  of  the  individual  then  in  Scotland.  It  is 
not,  however,  pretended  that  the  facts  in  relation  to  this  slave  were 
not  the  facts  in  relation  to  all  others.  No  suggestion  of  any  ille- 
gality as  to  his  slavery  in  Jamaica  is  made,  other  than  the  broafl 
ground  of  the  illegality  of  slavery  itself.  This  is  quite  evident 
from  what  follows : 

^'  He  is  certainly  subject,  by  no  law  but  that  of  violence,  to  his 
present  master,  who  pretends  no  claim  to  his  obedience,  but  that 
he  bought  him  from  a  merchant  of  slaves,  whose  right  to  sell  him 
was  never  examined." 

In  the  passage  under  consideration,  we  are  confined  wholly  to 
negro  slavery ;  and  had  Dr.  Johnson  been  serious  in  admitting  that 
slavery,  under  '^certain  relations,"  was  ^^  necessary  and  just,"  he 
would  have  yielded  his  case ;  because,  then,  the  slave  in  hand  would 
have  been  placed  in  the  category  of  proving  that  he  did  not  exist 
under  these  relations.  Johnson  well  knew  that  slavery  existed  in 
Jamaica  by  the  sanction  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  he  mani- 
fests his  contempt  for  it,  by  the  assertion  that  the  slave  was  held 
only  by  the  law  of  force.  He  was,  therefore,  not  reaching  for  the 
freedom  of  that  particular  slave,  but  for  the  subversion  of  slavery 
as  a  condition  of  man. 

The  author  has  heretofore  signified  a  willingness  to  admit  the 
lawfulness  of  slavery,  when  induced  by  "  crime  or  captivity ;"  but 
now  denies  the  validity  of  such  admission,  because  the  relations  of 
"  crime  and  captivity"  can  never  be  proved.  The  apparent  object 
of  his  admission  was  merely  to  rally  us,  by  his  liberality,  to  the 
admission  that  these  relations  could  never  be  proved;  and  we 
admit  they  never  can  be  in  the  way  he  provides ;  and  he  there- 
fore announces  the  demonstration  of  the  proposition,  that  slavery 
can  never  be  just,  because  ^' these  relations,"  which  alone  make  it 
so,  can  never  be  established.  But  what  are  the  reasons  ?  They 
are  the  very  causes  which  render  the  Africans  obnoxiftls  to  the 
condition  of  slavery — the  degraded,  deteriorated,  and  savage  state 
of  that  people.  The  negro  slave,  in  his  transit  from  the  interior 
of  Africa,  is  often  sold  many  times,  by  one  master  and  chieftain  to 
another,  before  he  reaches  the  western  coast,  whence  he  was  trans- 
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ferred  by  the  slaye  factors  to  the  English  colonies.  No  memory 
of  these  facts,  or  of  the  slave's  origin,  is  preserved  or  attempted. 
Under  these  circumstances,  thongh  each  individual  of  these  slaves 
induced  the  condition  by  ^^  crime  or  captivity/'  such  fact  could 
never  be  established  in*the  English  colony.  To  attempt  proof 
there  of  any  fact  touching  the  case,  would  be  as  idle  and  futile  as 
to  attempt  such  proof  in  regard  to  the  biography  of  a  baboon. 
Besides,  the  truth  is,  a  very  large  portion  of  these  slaves  were 
bom  slaves  in  Africa,  inheriting  their  condition  from  a  slave 
ancestry  of  unknown  ages,  and  recognised  to  be  slaves  by  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  various  tribes  there,  and  sent  to  market  as  a 
surplus  commodity,  in  accordance  to  the  laws  and  usages  among 
them,  enforced  from  time  immemorial. 

So  far  as  we  have  knowledge  of  the  various  families  of  man,  we 
believe  it  to  have  ever  been  the  practice  for  one  nation  to  receive 
the  national  acts  of  another  as  facts  fixed,  and  not  subject  to 
further  investigation  or  alteration  by  a  foreign  people,  especially 
when  none  but  the  people  making  the  decision  were  affected  by  it. 
Johnson  surely  must  have  agreed  to  such  a  practice,  because  an 
opposite  course,  so  far  as  carried  into  action,  would  have  involved 
every  nation  in  universal  war  and  endless  bloodshed.  Besides, 
the  right  to  usurp  such  control  would  involve  the  right  to  enslave, 
and  can  only  exist  when  the  degeneracy  of  a  nation  has  become 
too  great  a  nuisance  to  be  longer  tolerated  with  safety  by  the 
people  annoyed  :  self-protection  will  then  warrant  the  right. 

If  England  makes  it  lawful  for  her  subjects  to  buy  slaves  in 
Africa  and  hold  them  in  Jamaica,  then  her  subjects  may  lawfully 
hold  there  such  as  are  decided  by  the  laws  of  Africa  to  be  slaves. 
But  the  author  of  the  argument,  with  all  this  before  him,  having 
dictated  what  alone  shall  make  a  man  a  slave,  would  propose  to 
set  up  a  new  tribunal  contrary  to  all  international  law — contrary 
to  the  peace  of  the  world — and,  finally,  as  to  the  object  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied,  forever  abortive :  wherefore  his  argument  in 
effect  is,  because  "these  relations,"  which  he  admits  would  justly 
make  a  man  a  slave,  cannot  be  proved,  therefore  what  he  admits 
to  be  true  is  not  true ;  and  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  sophism :  "  If,  when 
a  man  speaks  truth,  he  says  he  lies,  he  lies ;  but  he  lies  when  he 
speaks  the  truth ;  therefore,  by  speaking  the  truth,  he  lies !" 
which  we  think  about  as  relevant  to  the  question. 

In  his  conclusion,  Dr.  Johnson  frankly  acknowledges  the  position 
we  have  assigned  him : — 
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^^  The  smn  of  th6  argument  is  this :  No  man  is,  by  nature,  the 
property  of  another.  The  defendant,  therefore,  is  free  by  nature. 
The  rights  of  nature  must  be  someway  forfeited  before  they  can  be 
justly  taken  away." 

There  are,  in  our  language,  but  few  words  of  which  wd  make 
such  loose  and  indefinite  use  as  we  do  of  the  word  *^  nature,"  and 
its  variously  modified  forms.  It  would  elucidate  what  we  wish  to 
bring  to  mind  concerning  th^  use  of  this  word,  to  select  some  ver* 
bose  author,  of  a  fanatical  habit  of  thought,  or  enough  so  to  farour 
a  negligence  as  to  the  clearness  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  terms 
at  his  command,  and  compare  the  varied  meanings  which  his  appU- 
cation  of  the  word  will  most  clearly  indicate.  We  do  not  accuse 
Dr.  Johnson  of  any  want  of  astute  learning,  but  we  wish  to  pre- 
sent an  excuse  for  explaining  that,  by  his  use  of  the  phrases,  ^^men 
by  nature" — "  by  nature  free" — "  the  rights  of  nature,"  he  means, 
the  riffhU  established  by  the  laws  of  Cf-od.  He  uses  those  phrases 
as  synonyms  of  the  Creator,  of  his  providence  influencing  the  con- 
dition of  man,  or  the  adaptations  bestowed  on  him.  The  laws  of 
nature  are  the  laws  of  Gtoi.  And  we  are  bold  to  say,  no  discreet 
writer  uses  the  words  differently.  As  a  sample  of  its  legitimate 
use,  we  quote  ^^ Milton  to  Hortlib  on  Education:" — 

^'  Not  to  mention  the  learned  correspondence  which  you  hold  in 
foreign  parts,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  and  diligence  which  you 
have  used  in  this  matter,  both  here  and  beyond  the  seas ;  either  by 
the  definite  will  of  God  so  ruling,  or  the  peculiar  sway  of  naturej 
which  also  is  God's  working,"  &c. 

We  all  agree  that  God  has  made  the  world,  and  all  things  therein, 
and  that  he  established  laws  for  its  government,  and  also  for  the 
government  of  every  thing  in  it.  Now  we  must  all  agree  that  it 
was  an  act  of  great  condescension,  love,  and  mercy,  if  Gt>d  did 
come  down  from  his  throne  in  heaven,  and,  from  his  own  mouth 
instruct  a  few  of  the  lost  men  then  in  the  world,  his  chosen  popple, 
what  were  some  of  his  laws,  such  as  were  necessary  for  them  to 
know  and  to  be  governed  by,  that  they  might,  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent,  live  happily  in  this  world,  and  enjoy  eternal  life  here- 
after. Do  you  believe  he  did  so  ?  You  either  believe  he  did,  or 
you  believe  the  Bible  is  a  fable.  If  you  believe  he  did,  then  we 
refer  you  to  JEx.  xx.  and  xxi.,  and  to  Lev.  xxv.,  for  what  he  did 
then  reveal,  as  his  law,  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  not  that  other 
important  revelations  were  not  made  concerning  this  subject,  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  the  course. of  these  studies. 
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-  If  we  belieye  the  Bible  to  be  a  trae  book,  then  we  mnst  believe 
thmt  GK>d  did  make  these  revelations  to  Moses.  Among  them,  one 
law  permitted  the  Israelites  to  buy,  and  inherit,  and  to  hold  slaves* 
And  Dr.  Wayland,  the  anther  of  ^^  The  Elements  of  Moral  Science/' 
agrees  that  what  was  the  law  of  God  must  ever  remain  to  be  so. 

It  will  follow  then,  if  the  laws  of  God  anthorize  slavery,  that  a 
man  (y  nature  may  he  the  property  of  another^  because,  whatever 
yon  may  think  the  laws  of  nature  to  be,  yet  they  can  have  no 
vilidi^  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  God.  If  it  shall  be  said  that 
Jesus  Christ  repealed  the  law  as  delivered  to  Moses,  then  we  an- 
sww :  He  says  he  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law ;  and 
thmt  he  fully  completed  his  mission.  He  had  no  commission  to 
repeal  the  law :  therefore  he  had  no  power  to  do  so. 

This  portion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  argument  is  consonant  with  the 
notions  of  the  advocates  of  the  ^^  higher  law"  doctrine,  who  persist 
that  slavery  is  a  sin,  because  they  think  it  is. 

But  if  the  law  permitted  slavery,  then  to  hold,  cannot  be  a  sin, 
because  God  ^^frameth  not  mischief  by  a  law."  See  Pe.  zciv.  20. 
^'Wo  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees."  lea.  x.  1.  If 
the  law  authorizing  the  Jews  to  hold  slaves  was  .unrighteous, 
then  God  pronounces  the  wo  upon  himself,  which  is  gross  contra- 
diction. 

But  the  law  is  ^^  pure,  holy,  and  just ;"  therefore  a  law  permit- 
ting sin  must  be  against  itself — which  cannot  be ;  for,  in  such  case, 
the  law  recoils  against  itself,  and  destroys  its  own  end  and  character. 

But  again :  ^^  The  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  out  of  a 
pure  feeart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned."  1  Tim. 
i.  5.  Now  it  is  not  charity  to  permit  that  which  cannot  be  done 
with  a  pure  heart,  because  then  conscience  and  faith  are  both 
deceived. 

Again :  The  law  ^^  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain,  but  to  be  a 
terror  to  evil  works,  for  he  (the  instrument  executing  the  law)  is 
the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that 
doeth  evil." 

If  slavery,  or  to  hold  slaves,  be  sin,  then  also  the  law  granting 
the  license  to  do  so  destroys  the  veiy  object  which  it  was  enacted 
to  sustain.  But  again :  If  the  law  allows  sin,  then  it  is  in  covenant 
with  sin ;  and  the  law  itself,  therefore,  must  be  sin. 

In  short,  the  doctrine  is  pure  infidelity.  It  is  destructive  to  the 
object  of  law,  and  blasphemous  to  God.  What  are  we  to  think  of 
him  who  holds  that  God  descended  in  the  majesty  of  his  power 
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upon  Sinaij  and  there,  from  the  bottomless  treasures  of  his  wisdom 
and  purity,  commanding  man  to  wash  his  garment  of  every  poUa* 
tion,  opened  to  him — what  ?  Why,  an  unclean  system  of  morals, 
stained  by  a  most  unholy  impurity ;  but  which  he  is  nevertheless 
to  practise  to  the  damning  of  his  soul !  Atheism,  thou  art  indeed 
a  maniac ! 

*  In  the  course  of  these  studies,  we  shall  attempt  to  show  that  man 
is  not  free  in  the  unlimited  sense  with  which  the  word  is  here  used. 
Absolute  freedom  is  incompatible  with  a  state  of  accountability. 
Say,  if  you  choose,  Adam  was  free  in  paradise  to  eat  the  apple,  to 
commit  sin,  yet  we  find  his  freedom  was  bounded  by  an  account- 
ability beyond  his  power  to  give  satisfactory  answer :  hence  the 
consequent,  a  change  of  state,  a  circumscribing  of  what  you  may 
call  his  freedom.  This,  in  tsommon  parlance,  we  call  punishment ; 
yet  our  idea  of  punishment  is  inadequate  to  express  the  full  idea ; 
because  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  delight  in  punishment,  or  to 
be  satisfied  with  punishment,  in  accordance  with  our  narrow  views. 
Such  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  combination  of  his  attributes 
— a  Being  so  constituted  of  all  power,  that  each  power  is  pre- 
dominant, even  love  and  mercy.  Thus  the  law  of  God  clothes  the 
efiect  in  mercy  and  positive  good,  inversely  to  the  virulence  of  the 
cause,  or  in  direct  proportion  to  its  propriety.  Thus,  righteous- 
ness, as  a  cause,  exalteth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people.  Thus  the  law  of  God  places  the  sinner  under  the  govern- 
ment of  shame,  ihfamy,  contempt,  as  schoolmasters  to  lead  him 
back  to  virtue ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  schoolmaster  is 
more  forcing  in  his  government  in  proportion  to  the  viruleflce  of 
vice,  down  to  the  various  grades  of  subjection  and  slavery,  and 
until  the  poison  becomes  so  great  that  even  death  is  a  blessing. 

But  if  the  mind  cannot  perceive  that  the  chastenings  of  the 
Lord  are  blessings,  let  it  regard  them  as  lessons.  The  parent, 
from  the  waywardness  of  the  child,  perceives  that  it  will  fall  from 
a  precipice,  and  binds  it  with  a  cord  to  circumscribe  its  walk. 
True,  such  are  poor  figures  to  outline  a  higher  Providence ! 

The  Being  who  created,  surely  had  power  to  appoint  the  govern- 
ment. Can  the  thing  created  remain  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  is  placed,  except  by  obedience  to  the  law  established  for  its  go- 
vernment ?  Disobedience  must  change  the  condition  of  the  thing 
and  bring  it  under  new  restraints — a  lessening  of  the  boundaries 
of  freedom.  The  whole  providence  of  God  to  man  is  upon  this 
^lan,  and  is  abundantly  illustrated,  in  the  holy  books,  by  precept 
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and  ezmmple.  These  restraints  follow  quick  on  tbe  footsteps  of 
disobedience,  until  the  Isw — ^the  Spirit  shall  no  longer  strire  for  re- 
fonnation,  bat  say,  *^  Cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?** 

Is  this  a  too  melancholy  view  ?  Let  us,  then,  look  at  obedience 
and  its  c<»iseqiients,  and  turn  the  eye  from  this  downward  path  of 
mental  and  physical  degradation,  pain,  misery,  want,  slavery,  and 
death,  to  the  bright  prospect  of  a  more  elevated  state  of  progres* 
sive  improvement,  secured  to  us  as  a  consequent,  a  reward  of  obe- 
dience; the  physical  powers  improving,  the  mental  elevating, 
and  all  our  faculties  becoming  instruments  of  greater  truthfulness, 
until  our  condition  shall  be  so  elevated  that  the  Creator  shall  say, 
^^Come  ye  and  sit  at  my  right  hand  !*' 

The  assertion,  that  ^^  no  man  is  by  nature  the  property  of  an- 
other," flatters  our  vanity  and  tumefies  our  pride,  but  is,  neverthe- 
less, untrue.  We  are  all  absolutely  the  property  of  Him  who 
made,  and  who  sustains  his  right  to  dispose  of  us ;  and  does  so  in 
conformity  to  his  law.  Thus,  qualifiedly,  we  are  the  property  of 
the' great  family  of  man,  and  are  under  obligations  of  duty  to  all ; 
more  pressingly  to  the  national  community  of  which  we  compose  a 
part,  and  so  on  down  to  the  distinct  family  of  which  we  are  a 
member.  It  fe  upon  this  principle  that  Fleta  says,  (book  i,  chap. 
17, )  ^^  He  that  has  a  companion  has  a  master."  See  also  the  same 
in  BractOTi,  book  i.  chap.  16. 

If,  by  the  laws  of  God,  other  men  could  have  no  property  in  us, 
the  laws  of  civil  government  could  have  no  right  to  control  us. 
But  if  the  civil  government,  by  the  laws  of  God,  has  the  right  to 
govern  ind  control  us,  so  far  as  is  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and 
the  community,  then  it  will  follow,  that  when  our  benefit  will  be 
enhanced,  and  that  of  the  community,  by  our  subjection  to  slavery, 
either  temporary  or  perpetual,  the  laws  of  God,  in  mercy,  will 
authorize  such  subjection.  Or,  if  tho  state  of  our  degradation  be 
such  that  our  continuance  upon  the  earth  be  an  evil  past  all  re- 
medy, then  the  laws  of  God  will  authorize  the  civil  law  to  decree 
our  exit. 

The  providence  of  God  to  man  is  practical.  He  never  deals 
in  the  silly  abstractions  of  foolish  philosophers.  He  spends  no 
time  in  experimenting  by  eristic  syllogisms.  He  deals  alone  in  his 
own  power,  which  nowhere  ever  ceases  to  act,  although  wholly 
beyond  our  comprehension.  Man  may  long  for  a  full  view  of  the 
Almighty,  yet  we  are  destined  here  to  perceive  but  the  "  hinder 

pafts"  of  his  presence — the  effect  of  his  power,  not  Him !     Let 
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US  worship ;  and,  for  our  guidance,  be  content  with  the  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night ! 

In  conclusion :  Should  the  author  of  '^  The  Elements  of  Moral 
Science"  examine  this  argument  of  the  great  dialectician  of  the 
past  century,  with  his  acknowledged  logical  acumen,  free  from  the 
prejudices  of  his  locality,  now  so  abundantly  displayed  in  that 
portion  of  his  work  to  which  we  object,  we  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  his  applying  the  discoveries  he  may  make  to  emendations 
in  his  succeeding  thousands. 
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LESSON  I. 

Aa  lar  ta  men  are  able  to  comprehend  JehoYkli,  the  wisest,  in 
all  ages,  have  deduced  the  fact,  that  God  acts ;  yet,  as  an  essential 
Being,  he  is  beyond  being  acted  upon. 

That  which  is  manifested  by  the  character  of  his  acts  is  called 
his  attributes;  that  is,  the  thing  or  quality  which  we  attribute  to 
kim  as  a  portion  or  quality  of  his  essence. 

Thus  among  his  attributes,  are  said  to  be  power,  wisdom,  truth, 
justice,  love,  and  mercy.  His  action  is  always  found  to  be  in  con- 
formity and  accordance  to  these  attributes.  This  state  of  con- 
formity, this  certainty  of  unison  of  action,  is  called  truth.  ^^  Thy 
word  is  truth."  John  xvii.  7. 

A  system  of  laws,  permanently  established  for  the  production  of 
some  object,  we  call  an  institution. 

Law  is  the  history  of  how  things  are  influenced  by  one  another ; 
yet  the  mind  should  never  disconnect  such  influence  from  the 
attributes  of  Jehovah;  and  hence  Burke  very  properly  says, 
"  Law  is  beneficence  acting  by  rule."  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is 
perfect."  Ps.  xix.  7.  The  deduction  follows  that  the  laws  of  God 
are  well  adapted,  and  intended  to  benefit  all  those  who  are  suitably 
related  imder  them. 

By  relation  we  mean  the  connection  between  things, — what  one 
thing  is  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  another.  And  hence  it  also 
follows  that,  in  case  the  relation  is  in  utter  want  of  a  conformity 
tc  the  attributes  of  Jehovah,  the  actor  in  the  relation  becomes  an 
opponent,  and,  so  far,  joins  issue  T^ith  God  himself.  The  laws 
fitting  the  case  operate,  and  his  position  is  consumed,  as  it  were, 
by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty. 

But  yet  an  institution  may  be  a  righteous  one,  may  exist  iu 
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conformity  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  particular  cases  of  a  relation, 
seeming  to  us  to  emanate  from  it,  be  quite  the  reverse.  For  ex- 
ample, the  institution  of  marriage  may  be  righteous,  may  exist 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  God ;  yet  cases  of  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife  may  be  a  very  wicked  relation. 

Individuals  in  a  relation  to  each  other  under  an  institution  are 
supposed  to  bear  such  comparison  to  each  other  as  will  permit  the 
laws  of  God,  influencing  the  relation,  to  be  beneficial  to  them ; 
and  when  such  comparative  qualities  are  not  the  most  suitable,  or 
are  more  or  less  unsuitable  for  the  relation,  the  benefits  intended 
by  the  relation  must  be  proportionably  diminished.  If  wholly  un- 
suitable, then  it  is  found  that  the  conservative  influences  of  the 
same  laws  operate  in  the  direction  to  cause  the  relation  to  cease 
between  them. 

If  a  supposed  male  and  female  are  each  distinctly  clothed  with 
qualities  wholly  unsuited  to  each  other  in  the  relation  emanating 
from  the  institution  of  marriage,  then,  in  that  case,  the  relation 
will  be  sinful  between  them ;  and  the  repulsion,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  a  total  unsuitableness,  will  be  in  constant  action  in  the 
direction  of  sweeping  it  away. 

Will  it  be  new  in  morals  to  say  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
ordinances  of  Jehovah  to  bring  things  into  that  relation  to  each 
other  by  which  they  will  be  mutually  benefited  ? 

As  an  exemplification  of  the  doctrine,  we  cite  the  institution  of 
guardianship — guardian  and  ward ;  both  words  derived  from  the 
same  Saxon  root,  weardiaUy  which  implies  one  who  protects  and 
one  who  is  protected. 

The  institution  itself  presupposes  power  in  the  one  and  weak- 
ness in  the  other,  a  want  of  equality  between  the  parties.  And  it 
may  be  here  remarked,  that,  the  greater  the  inequality,  the  greater 
the  prospect  of  benefit  growing  out  of  the  relation,  especially  to 
the  weaker  party.  But  when  the  weak,  ignorant,  or  wayward 
youth  is  the  guardian,  and  the  powerful  and  wise  man  is  the  ward, 
then  the  relation  will  be  sinful,  and  the  repulsion  necessarily 
emanating  from  the  relation  must  quickly  terminate  it.  No  pOb- 
sible  benefit  could  accrue  from  such  a  case — nothing  but  evil. 
The  conservative  infiuence  of  God's  providence  must,  therefore, 
suddenly  bring  it  to  a  close. 

Will  the  assertion  be  odious  to  the  ear  of  truth,  that  the  laws 
of  God  present  the  same  class  of  conservative  influences  in  the 
moral  world  that  is  every  day  discovered  in  the  physical  ? — that 
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the  thing  manifeBtlj  useless,  from  which  no  benefit  can  accrue,  but 
from  which  a  constant  injury  emanates,  shall  be  cut  away,  nor 
longer  ^^  cumber  the  ground  ?"  Or,  where  a  less  degree  of  enor- 
mity and  sin  have  centered,  it  may  be  placed  under  influences  of 
guidance,  and  controlled  into  the  path  of  regeneration  and  com- 
paratire  usefulness?  Surely,  if  we  detach  from  Jehovah  these 
high  attributes,  we  lessen  his  character. 

When  we  enter  into  the  inquiry,  whether  an  institution,  or  the 
relation  emanating  from  it  in  a  particular  case,  be  sinful  or  not, 
it  seems  obvious  that  the  inquiry  must  reach  the  object  of  the  in- 
stitution and  its  tendencies,  and  take  into  consideration  how  far 
they,  and  the  relations  created  by  it,  coincide  with  the  laws  of  God. 

The  relation  of  master  and  slave,  and  the  institution  of  slavery 
itself,  in  the  inquiry  whether  such  relation  or  institution  is  right 
or  wrong,  just  or  unjust,  righteous  or  sinful,  must  be  subjected  to 
a  like  examination, — applying  the  same  rules  applicable  to  any 
other  relation  #?  institution, — before  we  can  determine  whether  or 
not  it  exists  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  God. 

But  human  reason  is  truly  but  of  small  compass ;  and  the  mercy 
of  God  has  vouchsafed  to  man  the  aids  of  faith  and  inspiration. 
'*  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  2  Tim.  iii.  16. 

These  are  important  aids  in  the  examination  of  all  moral  sub  • 
jects,  without  which  we  may  be  "  ever  learning  and  never  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  2  Tim.  iii.  7. 


LESSON  II. 

If  it  be  tr^o  that  slavery  is  of  divine  origin,  that  its  design  is 
to  prevent  so  great  an  accumulation  of  sin  as  would,  of  necessity, 
force  its  subjects  down  to  destruction  and  death,  and  to  restore 
those  who  are  ignorantly,  heedlessly,  and  habitually  rushing  on 
their  own  moral  and  physical  ruin,  by  the  renovating  influence  of 
divine  power,  to  such  a  state  of  moral  rectitude  as  may  be  re- 
quired of  the  recipients  of  divine  grace ; — then  we  should  expect 
to  find,  in  the  history  of  this  institution,  of  its  efiects,  both  moral 
and  physical,  upon  its  subjects,  some  manifestations  of  such  ten- 
dencies ;  some  general  evidences  that,  through  this  ordinance,  God 
has  ever  blessed  its  subjects  and  their  posterity  with  an  amelio- 
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tated  condition,  progreesive  in  the  direction  of  hie  great  and  final 
purpose.     Let  ns  examine  that  fact. 

Li  the  goyemment  of  the  world,  God  has  as  unchangeably  fixed 
his  laws  producing  moral  influences,  as  he  has  those  which  relate 
to  material  objects.  When  we  discover  some  cause,  which,  under 
similar  circumstances,  always  produces  a  similar  result,  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  consider  such  discovery  as  the  revelation  of  his 
will,  his  law  touching  its  action  and  the  effects  produced ;  and  by 
comparing  the  general  tendency  of  the  effect  produced  with  the 
previously  revealed  laws  and  will  of  God  in  relation  to  a  particular 
matter,  we  are  permitted  to  form  some  conclusion  whether  the 
cause  producing  the  efect  exists  and  acts  in  conformity  with  his 
general  providence  towards  the  matter  or  subject  in  question.  If 
so,  we  may  readily  conclude  that  such  cause  is  of  his  appointment, 
and  that  it  exists  and  acts  agreeably  to  his  will. 

But  one  of  the  previously  revealed  laws  of  God  is,  that  he  #ver 
wills  the  happiness,  not  the  misery,  of  his  creatures,  ^tf  ay  unto  them. 
As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
the  wicked ;  but  that  the  wicked  should  turn  from  his  way  and  live : 
turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  you  die,  0  house 
of  Israel !"  IJzek.  xxxiii.  11.  And  we  may  form  some  conclusion 
of  a  man,  a  class  of  people,  or  a  nation,  from  their  condition  pro- 
duced by  the  general  result  of  their  conduct,  whether  their  conduct 
has  been  in  general  conformity  with  the  laws*  of  God.  If  the 
general  result  of  the  conduct  of  the  thief,  gambler,  tippler,  and 
drunkard,— of  him  who  lives  by  trickery  and  deception,  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  weight  of  character  among  men,  a  display  of  useful 
industry,  independence,  and  wealth  among  his  associates ;  if  him- 
self and  family  are  thereby  made  visibly  more  healthy,  happy,  ancl 
wise, — if  by  these  practices  he  and  his  family  become  patterns  of 
piety  and  of  all  noble  virtues,  he  may  hope ;  but  if  the  contrary 
of  all  these  is  the  final  result,  we  may  safely  condemn. 

Another  of  the  laws  of  God  is,  '^  Thine  own  wickedness  shall 
correct  thee,  and  thy  backslidings  shall  reprove  thee.''  Jer.  ii.  19. 
When  the  characters  just  named  become  so  great  a  nuisance  that 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  of  the  land  takes  away  their  liberty, 
places  a  master  over  them,  in  fact  reducing  them  to  slavery ;  forces 
and  compels  them  to  habits  of  useful  industry,  and,  in  a  length  of 
time,  makes  of  them  useful  and  good  men, — then  this  law  is  exem- 
plified ;  and  also  the  fact  is  proved,  that  slavery,  thus  induced,  is 
attende'd  with  and  does  produce  an  ameliorated  condition  as  to  the 
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monds,  and  probably  as  to  the  intellectual  and  physical  power,  of 
its  subjects.  This  law  was  also  exemplified  in  the  family  of  Jacob. 
Grod,  in  the  order  of  his  providence,  had  determined  and  made  a 
covenant  with  Abraham,  to  wit :  ^^  In  the  same  day  the  Lord 
made  a  covenant  with  Abram,  saying,  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given 
this  land,  from  the  land  of  Egypt  ante  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates."  Cf-en.  xv.  18.  This  was  to  be  brought  about  through 
the  family  of  Jacob.  ^^  And  God  Almighty  bless  thee,  and  make 
thee  fruitful  and  multiply  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  a  multitude  of 
people,  and  give  the  blessing  of  Abraham  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed 
with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  inherit  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a 
stranger,  which  God  gave  unto  Abraham."  6-m^  zxviii.  3,  4. 

There  are  left  us  enough  traces  of  the  oonulqot  of  the  family  of 
Jacob,  whereby  we  may  know  the  fact  that  they,  although  living 
in  the  midst  of  the  promised  land,  had  become  incorrigibly  wicked 
and^centious.  Judah,  who  seems  to  have  ranked  as  the  head  of 
the  family,  notwithstanding  the  impressive  lesson  in  the  case  of 
Esau,  took  to  himself  a  Ganaanitish  wife,  and  his  eldest  sons  be- 
came so  desperately  wicked  that,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
God  slew  them.  Even  the  salt  of  slavery  could  not  save  them. 
Of  Shelah,  we  have  no  further  account  than  that  he  went  into 
slavery  in  Egypt.  Instead  of  nurturing  up  his  family  with  pro- 
priety and  prudence,  Judah  seems  to  have  idled  away  his  time  with 
his  friend  the  AduUamite,  hunting  up  the  harlots  of  the  country. 
Reuben  committed  incest ;  he  went  up  to  his  father's  bed.  Simeon 
and  Levi,  instigated  by  feelings  of  revenge  in  the  case  of  the 
Hivites,  pursued  such  a  course  of  deception,  moral  fraud,  and 
murder,  leading  on  the  rest  of  their  brethren  to  such  acts  of  theft 
and  robbery,  that  Jacob  was  constrained  to  say,  ''Ye  have  troubled 
me,  to  make  me  stink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land."  Gen. 
xxxiv.  30.  Jacob  found  his  children  so  lost  to  good  morals,  so 
sunken  in  heathenism  and  idolatry,  that,  hoping  that  a  change  of 
abode  might  also  produce  a  change  of  conduct,  he  was  impelled  to 
command  them,  saying,  ''Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are 
among  you,  and  be  clean,  and  change  your  garments,  and  let  us 
arise  and  go  to  Bethel,  and  I  will  make  there  an  altar  unto  God." 
Gen.  XXXV.  2,  3. 

And  let  us  take  occasion  here  to  notice  the  long-suffering  and 
loving-kindness  of  the  Lord ;  for,  no  sooner  had  they  taken  this 
resolution,  than  Jehovah,  to  encourage  and  make  them  steadfast  in 
this  new  attempt  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  again  appeared  to  Jacob : 
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^'  And  God  said  unto  him,  I  am  God  Almighty ;  a  nation,  and  a 
company  of  nations  shall  be  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of 
thy  loins.  And  the  land  which  I  gave  to  Abraham  and  to  Isaac, 
to  thee  I  will  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee  will  I  give  the 
land."  Q-en.  zxxv.  11,  12. 

*^  But  the  ^ow  that  was  washed  has  returned  to  her  wallowing 
in  the  mire.'*  2  Pet.  ii.  22. 

And  what  is  the  next  prominent  state  of  moral  standing  in  which 
we  find  this  family  ?  The  young  and  unsuspecting  Joseph  brought 
unto  his  father  their  evil  report,  and  hence  their  revenge.  ^^  And 
when  they  saw  him  afar  off,  even  before  he  came  near  unto  them, 
they  conspired  againat  him  to  slay  him.  *  -^  *  And  they  sold 
Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver."  Q-en.  xzxvii. 
2,  and  xviii.  28.  And  against  the  deed  of  fratricide  there  was  but 
one  dissenting  voice ;  and  he,  whose  voice  it  was,  dared  not  boldly 
to  oppose  them.  He  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  coiflbnd. 
Sometimes,  in  the  conduct  of  men,  there  may  be  a  single  act  that 
gives  stronger  proof  of  deep,  condemning  depravity,  than  a  whole 
life  otherwise  spent  in  wanton,  wilful  wickedness  and  sensual  sin. 
Their  betrayal  of  the  confidence  of  an  innocent  and  confiding 
brother,  who  neither  had  the  will  nor  the  power  to  injure  them, 
whose  only  wish  was  their  welfare,  bespeaks  a  degradation  of  guilt, 
a  deep  and  abiding  hypocrisy  of  soul  before  God  and  man,  and  a 
general  readiness  to  the  commission  of  crimes  of  so  dark  a  dye, 
that,  it  would  seem  to  moral  view,  no  oblations  of  the  good,  nor 
even  the  prayers  of  the  just,  could  wash  and  wipe  away  the  stain. 
During  the  history  of  all  time,  has  God  ever  chosen  such  wretches 
to  become  the  founders  of  an  empire — ^his  own  peculiar,  chosen 
people  ?  On  the  contrary,  has  not  his  will,  as  expressed  by  reve- 
lation, and  by  the  acts  of  his  providence,  for  ever  been  the  reverse 
of  such  a  supposition  ?  The  laws  of  God  are  unchangeable :  at 
all  times  and  among  all  people,  the  premises  being  the  same,  their 
operation  has  been  and  will  ever  be  the  same. 
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<«Lbt  fayonr  be  showed  to  the  wicked,  yet  will  ne  not  learn 
righteousness ;  in  the  land  of  uprightness  will  he  deal  unjustly, 
and  will  not  behold  the  majesty  of  the  Lord."  Isa.  xxri.  10. 

^^  His  own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked  himself,  and  he  shall 
be  holden  by  the  cords  of  his  sins."  Prov.  y.  22. 

^^  But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his  commandments, 
and  his  statutes,  which  I  command  thee  this  day ;  that  all  these 
curses  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee : 

^Vursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  in 
the  field;  cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  thy  basket  and  thy  store; 
cursed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land ; 
the  increase  of  thy  loins,  and  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep.  Cursed  shalt 
thou  be  when  thou  comest  in ;  and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou 
goest  out.  The  Lord  shall  send  upon  thee  cursing,  vexation  and 
rebuke  in  all  thou  settest  thy  hand  unto  for  to  do,  until  thou  be 
destroyed,  and  until  thou  perish  quickly ;  because  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  thy  doings,  whereby  thou  hast  forsaken  me.  And  the 
Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again  with  ships,  the  way 
whereof  I  spake  unto  thee.     Thou  shalt  see  it  no  more  again ;  and 

there  ye  shall  be  sold  unto  your  enemies  for  bondmen  (DHDl^  / 

la  ebedim^for  slaves)  and  bondwomen  (ninfltS^/1  ve  lisheppahotK 

V   •     •       •    • 

and  for  female  slaves)^  and  no  man  shall  buy  you."  (That  is,  they 
should  be  worthless.)  Beut  xxviii.  15-68. 

Such,  then,  are  the  unchangeable  laws  of  God  touching  man's 
disobedience  and  non-conformity ;  and,  in  this  instance  of  their 
application,  have  been  seen  fulfilled,  with  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment, by  the  whole  world. 

Consistent  with  the  laws  of  God  and  the  providence  of  Jehovah, 
there  was  no  other  way  to  make  any  thing  out  of  the  wicked 
family  of  Jacob ;  no  other  means  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  except  to  prepare  them  in  the  school  of  adversity ; 
to  reduce  them  under  the  severe  hand  of  a  master  ;  to  place  them 
in  slavery,  until,  by  its  compulsive  operation  tending  to  their 
•mental,  moral,  and  physical  improvement,  they  would  become 
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fitted  to  enjoy  the  blessing  promised  their  fathers.  "  Compel  them 
to  come  in,  that  mj  house  may  be  filled."  Luke  xiv. 

^^  And  when  the  sun  was  going  down  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon 
Abraham,  and  a  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him  ;  and  He 
(the  Lord)  said  unto  Abram,  Enow  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall 
be  a  strangei^in  a  strange  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve 
(01*131^1  va  ebadum^  shall  be  slaves  to)  them;  and  they  shall  afflict 
them  four  hundred  years."  Gen.  xv.  12, 13. 

God  foresaw  what  condition  the  wicked  family  of  Jacob  would 
force  themselves  into ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  filled 
the  mind  of  Abram  with  horror. 

God  never  acts  contrary  to  his  own  laws.  The  Israelites,  in 
slavery  four  hundred  years  under  hard  and  cruel  masters,  kept 
closely  bound  to  severe  labour,  and  all  the  attendants  of  slavery, 
had  no  time  to  run  into  deeper  sins.  The  humility  of  their  con- 
dition and  distinction  of  race  would  be  some  preventive  to  amalga- 
mation, and  a  preservative  to  their  purity  of  blood ;  and  would 
lead  them  also  to  contemplate  and  worship  the  God  of  Abraham. 
And  let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  the  worship  of  G^d  is  the  very 
highway  to  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  improvement,  however 
slow,  under  the  circumrtances,  was  their  progress.      '  • 

Let  us  take  the  family  of  Jacob,  at  the  time  of  theselHng  of  Joseph, 
and,  from  what  their  conduct  had  been  and  then  was,  form  some 
conjecture  of  what  would  have  been  the  providence  of  God,  touch- 
ing their  race,  at  the  close  of  the  then  coming  four,  hundred  years, 
had  not  the  Divine  Mind  seen  fit  to  send  them  into  slavery.  Does 
it  require  much  intellectual  labour  to  set  forth  their  ultimate  con- 
dition ?  Would  not  the  result  have  been  their  total  annihilation 
by  the  action  of  the  surrounding  tribes ;  or  their  equally  certain 
national  extinction  by  their  amalgamation  with  them  ?  If,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  as  manifested  among  men  through  all  time, 
one  of  these  conditions  must  have  attached  to  them,  then- will  it 
follow  that,  to  them,  slavery  was  their  salvation, — under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  only  thing  that  could  preserve  them 
from  death  and  extinction  on  earth. 

Under  such  view  of  the  facts,  and  the  salvatory  influence  of  the 
institution,  slavery  will  be  hailed  by  the  good,  pious,  and  godly- 
minded,  as  an  emanation  from  the  Divine  Mind,  portraying  a 
fatherly  care,  and  a  watchful  mercy  to  a  fallen  world,  on  a  parallel 
with  the  general  benevolence  of  that  Deity  who  comprehended  his 
own  work,  and  the  welfare  of  his  creatures.  < 
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The  slavery  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  for  the  term  of  four  hun- 
dred years  was  a  sentence  pronounced  against  them  by  Jehovah 
himself)  who  had  previously  promised  them  great  worldly  blessings, 
preceded  by  the  promise  of  his  own  spiritual  forbearance,  of  his 
own  holy  mercy,  as  the  ultimate  design  of  his  providence  towards 
them.  And  we  now  ask  him,  who  denies  that  the  design  of  this 
term  of  slavery  was  to  ameliorate  and  suitably  prepare  that  wicked 
race  for  the  reception  and  enjoyment  of  the  promises  made,  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  diflSculties  in  which  such  denial  will  involve 
the  subject.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  a  class  of  men  so  holy 
in  their  own  sight,  that,  from  what  they  say,  one  might  judge  they 
felt  capable  of  dictating  to  Jehovah  rules  for  his  conduct,  and  that 
they  spurn  in  him  all  that  which  their  view  does  not  confprehend. 
Do  such  forgety  when  they  stretch  forth  their  hand,  imagining  God 
to  be  that  which  suits  them,  but  which  he  is  not,  that  they  make 
an  idol,  and  are  as  much  idolaters  as  they  would  be  had  they  sub- 
stituted wood  and  stone  ?  Such,  God  will  judge.  We  have  no 
hope  our  feeble  voice  will  be  heard  where  the  mind  is  thus  esta- 
blished upon  the  presumption  of  moral  purity — we  might  say  divine 
foresight.  But,  by  a  more  humble  class,  we  claim  to  be  heard, 
that,  as  mortal  men,  reasoning  by  the  light  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
give,  we  may  take  counsel  together  in  the  review  of  his  provi- 
dences, as  vouchsafed  to  man,  and,  by  his  blessing  be  enabled  to 
see  enough  to  justify  the  ways  of  the  Almighty  against  the  slanders 
of  his  and  our  enemy. 

The  theological  student  will  notice  the  fact  of  the  holy  books 
abounding  with  the  doctrine  that  the  chastenings  of  the  Lord  ope- 
rate the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  improvement  of  the  chastised ; 
and  that  such  ohastenings  are  ever  administered  for  that  purpose, 
and  upon  those  whose  sins  call  it  down  upon  them.  ^^My  son,  despise 
not  the  chastenings  of  the  Lord ;  neither  be  weary  of  correction : 
for  those  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  correcteth ;  even  as  a  father 
the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth.'*  Prov.  iii.  11, 12.  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  where  is  the  bill  of  thy  mother's  divorcement,  whom  I 
have  put  away  ?  Or  which  of  my  creditors  is  it  to  whom  I  have 
sold  you  ?  Behold,  for  your  iniquities  have  ye  sold  yourselves,  and 
for  your  transgressions  is  your  mother  put  away."  Isa.  1.  1. 

The  garden  of  the  sluggard  produces  weeds  and  want.  We 
know  a  man  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  he  is  inoffensive ;  but  he  is 
thriftless,  indolent,  and  therefore  miserable.  He  has  never  learned 
those  virtues  that  would  make  him  respectable  or  happy. 
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LESSON  IV. 

"Barnes  on  Slavery.    An  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Views  of  Slaoery,"    Bj 

Albert  Barnes.    Fhiladdphia^  184C. 

In  his  fourth  chapter,  on  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
Rev.  Mr.  Barnes  says — 

"  The  will  of  God  may  often  be  learned  from  the  events  of  his 
providence.  From  his  dealings  with  an  individual,  a  class  of  men 
or  a  natibn,  we  may  ascertain  whether  the  course  which  has  been 
pursued  was  agreeable  to  his  will.  It  is  not,  indeed,  always  safe 
to  argue  that,  because  calamities  come  upon  an  individual,  they 
are  sent  as  a  punishment  on  account  of  any  peculiarly  aggravated 
sin,  or  that  these  calamities  prove  that  he  is  a  greater  sinner  than 
others ; — but  when  a  certain  course  of  conduct  always  tends  to  cer- 
tain results — when  there  are  laws  in  operation  in  the  moral  world 
as  fixed  as  in  the  natural  world — and  when  there  are,  uniformly, 
either  direct  or  indirect  interpositions  of  Providence  in  regard  to 
any  existing  institutions,  it  is  not  unsafe  to  infer  from  these  what 
is  the  Divine  will.  It  is  not  unsafe,  for  illustration,  to  argi^e,  from 
the  uniform  effects  of  intemperance,  in  regard  to  the  will  of  God. 
These  effects  occur  in  every  age  of  the  world,  in  reference  to  every 
class  of  men.  There  are  no  exceptions  in  favour  of  kings  or 
philosophers ;  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular  climate  or  re- 
gion of  country ;  of  either  sex,  or  of  any  age.  The  poverty  and 
babbling,  and  redness  of  eyes,  and  disease,  engendered  by  intem- 
perance, may  be  regarded  without  danger  of  error,  as  expressive 
of  the  will  of  God  in  reference  to  that  habit.  They  show  that 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  a  great  law  of  our  nature,  ordained 
for  our  good,  and  that  such  a  violation  must  always  incur  the 
frown  of  the  great  Governor  of  the  world.  The  revelation  of  the 
mind  of  God,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  less  clear  than  were  the  annun- 
ciations of  his  will  on  Sinai. 

"  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  cities  and  nations.  We  need  be 
in  as  little  danger,  in  general,  in  arguing  from  what  occurs  to 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  an  individual.  There  is  now  no  doubt 
among  men  why  the  old  world  was  destroyed  by  a  flood ;  why  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah  were  consumed ;  why  Tyre,  Nineveh^  Babylon, 
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and  JeroBalem  were  overthrown.  If  a  certain  coarse  of  conduct, 
long  pursued  and  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  leads  uni- 
formly to  health,  happiness,  and  property,  we  are  in  little  danger 
of  inferring  that  it  b  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  If  it 
lead  to  poverty  and  tears,  we  are  in  as  little  danger  of  error  in 
inferring  that  it  is  a  violation  of  some  great  law  which  God  has 
ordained  for  the  good  of  man.  If  an  institution  among  men  is 
always  followed  by  certain  results ;  if  we  find  them  in  all  climes, 
and  under  all  forms  of  government,  and  in  every  stage  of  society, 
it  is  not  unsafe  to  draw  an  inference  from  these  facts  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  God  regards  the  institution  as  a  good  one,  and  one 
which  he  designs  shall  be  perpetuated  for  the  good  of  society. 

^'It  would  be  easy  to  make  an  application  of  these  undeniable 
principles  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  inquiry  would  be,  whether, 
in  certain  results,  always  found  to  accompany  slavery,  and  now  de> 
veloping  themselves  in  our  own  country,  there  are  no  clear  indica- 
tions of  what  is  the  will  of  God." 

We  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  God  often  reveals  his  will  con- 
cerning a  thing  by  the  acts  of  his  providence  affecting  it.  But  we 
contend  that  God  has  extended  the  field  of  Christian  vision  by  a 
more  direct  revelation,  and  by  the  gift  of  faith ;  and  that  the  mind 
which  can  neither  hear  the  revelation,  nor  feel  the  faith,  is  merely 
the  mind  of  a  philosopher,  not  of  a  Christian :  he  may  be  a  be- 
liever in  a  God,  but  not  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  direction  contained  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  by  which 
we  are  to  discriminate  what  are  the  will  and  law  of  God,  may  be 
considered,  when  presented  by  the  mere  teacher  of  abolition, 
among  the  most  artful,  because  among  the  most  insidious,  speci- 
mens of  abolition  logic.  It  is  artful,  because,  to  the  unschooled, 
it  presents  all  that  may  seem  necessary  in  the  foundation  of  a 
sound  system  of  theology ;  and,  further,  because  every  bias  of  the 
human  heart  is  predisposed  to  receive  it  as  an  entire  platform  of 
doctrine.  It  is  insidious  and  dangerous,  because,  although  the  mind 
acquiesces  in  its  truth,  yet  it  is  false  when  proposed  as  the  lone 
and  full  foundation  of  religious  belief.  On  such  secret  and  hidden 
rocks,  infidelity  has  ever  established  her  lights j  her  beacans  to  the 
benighted  voyager;  and,  in  their  surrounding  seas,  the  shallops 
of  hell  have  for  ever  been  the  most  successful  wreckers,  in  gather- 
ing up  multitudes  of  the  lost,  to  be  established  as  faithful  subjects 
of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

The  religious  fanatical  theorists  of  this  order  of  abolition  writers 
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have  farther  only  to  establish  their  doctrine  about  the  ^^con- 
science," '^ inward  light,"  or  ''moral  sense," — that  it  is  a  distinct 
mental  power,  infallibly  teaching  what  is  right,  intuitively  spread- 
ing all  truth  before  them, — and  they  will  then  succeed  to  qualify 
man,  a  being  fit  to  goyern  the  universe,  and  successfully  ca,rry  on 
a  war  against  God ! 

The  man  thus  prepared,  if  an  abolitionist,  reasons:  ''My  con- 
science or  moral  sense  teaches  me  infallible  truth ;  therefore,  my 
conscience  is  above  all  law,  or  is  a  '  higher  law'  than  the  law  of 
the  land.  My  conscience,  feelings,  and  sympathies  all  teach  me 
that  slavery  is  wrong.  Thus  I  have  been  educated.  My  conscience 
or  moral  sense  teaches  me  what  are  the  laws  of  God,  without  poi- 
sible  mistake;  and  according  to  their  teaching,  slavery  is  for- 
bidden." 

In  short,  he  thinks  so ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  so.  He  "  is  wiser 
in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason." 

But  we  proceed  to  notice  how  the  doctrine  of  the  author  most 
distinctly  agrees  with  the  precepts  of  infidelity. 

"  The  deist  derives  his  religion  by  inference  from  what  he  sup- 
poses discoverable  of  the  will  and  attributes  of  God,  from  nature, 
and  the  course  of  the  Divine  government."  W(U8on*s  Theo.  IntA. 
vol.  ii.  p.  542.  This  learned  theologian  differs  Widely  from  Mr. 
Barnes.  When  treating  of  slavery,  Watson  frankly  admits  that 
we  are  indebted  to  direct  revelation  for  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject. 

In  page  556,  he  says — 

"  Government  in  masters,  as  well  as  in  fathers,  is  an  *appoint- 
ment  of  God,  though  differing  in  circumstances ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore to  be  honoured.  'Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under  the 
yoke,  count  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all  honour;'  a  direction 
which  enjoins  both  respectful  thoughts  and  humility  and  propriety 
of  external  demeanour  towards  them.  Obedience  to  their  com- 
mands in  all  things  lawful  is  next  enforced ;  which  obedience  is  to 
be  grounded  on  principle,  on  '  singleness  of  heart  as  unto  Christ ;' 
thus  serving  a  master  with  the  same  sincerity,  the  same  desire  to 
do  the  appointed  work  well,  as  is  required  of  us  by  Christ.  This 
service  is  also  to  be  cheerful^  and  not  wrung  out  merely  by  a  sense 
of  duty;  'not  with  eye-service  as  men-pleasers ;'  not  having  re- 
spect simply  to  the  approbation  of  the  master,  but  'as  the  servant 
of  Christ,'  making  profession  of  his  religion,  'doing  the  will  of 
God,'  in  this  branch  of  duty,  '  from  the  heart,'  with  alacrity  and 
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good  feeting.  The  duties  of  Benrants,  stated  in  these  brief  pie- 
oepts,  might  easily  be  shown  to  comprehend  eyery  particular  which 
can  be  justly  required  of  persons  in  this  station;  and  the  whole  is 
enforced  by  a  sanction  which  could  have  no  *place  but  in  a  reyela- 
tion  from  Gt>d, — ^  Knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man 
doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive' of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond 
or  firee.'  J^A.  vL  5.  In  other  words,  even  the  commoli  duties  of 
servants,  when  faithfully,  cheerfully,  and  piously  performed,  are 
by  Christianity  made  rewardable  actions :  '  Of  the  Lord  ye  shall 
receive  a  rewurd.*  ^ 

*^  The  duties  of  servants  and  masters  are,  however,  strictly  re- 
ciprocaL  Hence,  the  apostle  continues  his  injunctions  as  to  the 
right  discharge  of  these  relations,  by  saying,  immediately  after  he 
had  prescribed  the  conduct  of  servants,  ^And  ye  masters,  do  the 
$ame  ihingn  unto  them ;  that  is,  act  towards  them  upon  the  same 
equitable,  conscientious,  and  benevolent  principles  as  you  exact 
from  them.  He  then  grounds  his  rules,  as  to  masters,  upon  the 
great  and  influential  principle,  '  knowing  that  your  Master  is  in 
heaven ;'  that  you  are  under  authority,  and  are  accountable  to  him 
for  your  conduct  to  your  servants.  Thus  masters  are  put  under 
the  eye  of  God,  who  not  only  maintains  their  authority,  when  pro- 
perly exercised,  by  making  their  servants  accountable  for  any 
contempt  of  it,  and  for  every  other  failure  of  duty,  but  holds  the 
master  also  himself  responsible  for  its  just  and  mild  exercise.  A 
solemn  and  religious  aspect  is  thus  at  once  given  to  a  relation 
which  by  many  is  considered  as  one  merely  of  interest." 

^'  All  tft  distinctions  of  good  and  evil  refer  to  some  principle 
above  ourselves ;  for,  were  there  no  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge 
to  reward  and  punish,  the  very  notions  of  good  and  evil  would 
vanish  away."  EUis  on  Divine  Thmgn. 

The  qualities  good  and  evil  can  only  exist  in  the  mind  as  they 
are  measured  by  a  supreme  law.  ^^  If  we  deny  the  existence  of  a 
Divine  law  obligatory  on  men,  we  must  deny  that  the  world  is 
under  Divine  government,  for  a  government  without  rule  or  law  is 
a  solecism."   Watson'n  Theo.  Inst.  vol.  L  p.  8. 

Divine  laws  must  be  the  subject  of  revelation.  The  law  of  a 
visible  power  cannot  be  known  without  some  indications,  much  less 
the  will  of  an  invisible  power,  and  that,  too,  of  an  order  of  exist- 
ence 80  far  above  our  own  that  even  its  mode  is  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. Very  true,  the  providence  of  God  towards  any  par- 
ticular course  of  conduct  may  be  taken  as  the  revelation  of  his 
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will  thus  far,  but,  bj  no  means,  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  more 
direct  revelation,  until  man  shall  be  able  to  boast  that  he  compre- 
hends the  entire  works  of  Jehovah. 

The  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the  mere  theist  is, 
while  the  latter  admits  that  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  (rod  is  or 
has  been  made  by  significant  actions,  he  contends  that  is  a  iuffi^ 
cient  revelation  of  the  laws  of  God  for  the  guidance  of  man. 
^^  They  who  never  heard  of  any  external  revelation,  yet  if  they 
knew  from  the  nature  of  things  what  is  fit  for  them  to  do,  they 
know  all  that  God  can  oi^ill  require  of  them."  ChrUltianity  as 
Old  a$  Oreation,  p.  233. 

^'  By  employing  our  reason  to  collect  the  will  of  God  from  the 
fund  of  our  nature,  physical  and  moral,  we  may  acquire  not  only 
a  particular  knowledge  of  those  laws,  which  are  deducible  from 
them,  but  a  general  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  God  is 
pleased  to  exercise  his  supreme  powers  in  this  system."  Baling- 
brokers  WorkSj  vol.  v.  p.  100. 

^^  But  they  who  believe  the  holy  Scriptures  contain  a  revelation 
of  God's  will,  do  not  deny  that  indications  of  his  will  have  been 
made  by  actions;  but  they  contend  that  they  are  in  themselves 
imperfect  and  insufficient,  and  that  they  were  not  designed  to  su- 
persede a  direct  revelation.  They  also  hold,  that  a  direct  commu- 
nication of  the  Divine  will  was  made  to  the  progenitors  of  the 
human  race,  which  received  additions  at  subsequent  periods,  and 
that  the  whole  was  at  length  embraced  in  the  book  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  Bible."   Watson*s  Theo,  Inst  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

Faith  ^'  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  e#ience  of 
things  not  seen."  ffeb.  xi.  1. 

As  an  instance  of  revelation,  we  present  Lev.  xxv.  1,  and  44, 45, 46. 

^'And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,  saying: 
Both  thy  bondmen  and  bondmaids,  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be 
of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you ;  of  them  shall  ye  buy 
bondmen  and  bondmaids." 

''  Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do  sojourn 
among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are 
with  you,  which  they  begat  in  your  land  :  and  they  shall  be  your 
possession." 

^^  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children 
after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession,  they  shall  be  your 
bondmen  for  ever ;  but  over  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Israel, 
ye  shall  not  rule  over  one  anotherwith  rigour." 
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Here  is  direct  revelation,  and  &ith  giyes  us  evidence  of  the 
troth  of  its  being  of  Divine  origin. 

Mr.  Barnes  proposes,  b j  hnman  reason,  without  the  aid  of  reve- 
lation and  faith,  to  determine  what  is  the  will  of  God  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery ;  and  it  suggests  the  inquiry,  How  extensive  must 
be  the  intellectual  power  of  him  who  can  reason  with  God  7  ^^  For 
he  is  not  a  man,  as  I  am,  that  I  should  answer  him,  and  we  should 
come  together  in  judgment ;  neither  is  any  daysman  betwixt  us, 
that  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both."  Job  ix.  82,  88. 

We  frankly  acknowledge,  that,  in  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, we  shall  consider  the  Divine  authority  of  those  writings, 
which  are  received  by  Christians  as  a  revelation  of  infallible  truth, 
as  80  established ;  and,  with  all  simplicity  of  mind,  examine  their 
contents,  and  collect  from  them  the  information  they  profess  to 
contain,  and  concerning  which  information  it  had  become  necessary 
that  the  world  should  be  experimentally  instructed. 

But  the  passage  quoted  from  Mr.  Barnes  gives  us  a  stronger 
suspicion  of  his  want  of  orthodoxy  and  Christian  principle  from 
its  connection  with  what  he  says,  page  310 : 

^^If  the  religion  of  Christ  allows  such  a  license"  (to  hold  slaves) 
^^  firom  such  precepts  as  these,  the  New  Testament  would  be  the 
greatest  curse  ever  inflicted  on  our  race." 

The  fact  is,  little  can  be  known  of  God  or  his  law  except  by 
faith  and  revelation.  Beings  whose  mental  powers  'are  not  in- 
finite-can  never  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  all  things,  nor  can  we 
know  any  thing  fully,  only  in  proportion  as  we  comprehend  the 
laws  influencing  it.  In  conformity  to  the  present  limited  state  of 
our  knowledge,  we  can  only  say,  that  we  arrive  at  some  little,  by 
three  distinct  means :  the  senses  open  the  door  to  a  superficial  per- 
ception of  things ;  the  mental  powers  to  their  further  examination ; 
while  faith  gives  us  a  view  of  the  superintending  control  of  One 
Almighty  God. 

In  the  proportion  our  senses  are  defective,  our  mental  powers 
deficient,  and  our  faith  inactive  or  awry, — our  knowledge  will  be 
scanty.  The  result  of  all  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  truth. 
Under  the  head  of  the  mental  powers,  philosophers  tell  us  our 
knowledge  is  acquired  by  three  methods :  intuition,  demonstration, 
and  analogy^  By  intuition  they  mean  when  the  mind  perceives 
a  certainty  in  a  proposition  where  the  relation  is  obvious,  as  it  is 
obvious  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part ;  and  such  proposi- 
tions they  call  axioms. 
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When  the  relation  of  thingtf  is  not  thus  obvions,  that  is,  when 
the  proposition  involves  the  deteirminatian  of  the  relation  between 
two  or  more  things  whose  relations  are  not  intnitirel j  perceived, 
the  mind  may  sometimes  eome  to  a  certainty,  concerning  the  rekh 
cion,  by  the  interposition  of  fk  chain  of  axioms ;  that  is,  of  propo- 
sitions where  the  relations  are  intuitively  perceived.  This  is  called 
demonstration. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  mind  would  perceive  the  relation,  aand 
come  to  a  certainty  intuitively,  if  adequately  cultivated  and  en- 
larged ;  or,  in  other  words,  all  propositions  that  now,  to  us,  require 
demonstration,  would,  to  such  a  cultivation,  become  mere  axionks : 
consequently,  now,  where  one  man  sees  a  mere  axiom,  another  i^ 
quires  demonstration. 

But  the  great  mass  of  our  ideas  are  too  imperfect  or  too  eom- 
plicated  to  admit  of  intuitive  conclusions ;  consequently,  sis  to  theia, 
we  can  never  arrive  at  demonstration.  Here. we  subslitiite  facts; 
and  reason,  that,  as  heretofore  one  certain  fa^t  has  accompanied 
another  certain  fact,  so  it  will  be  hereafter.  This  is  what  the  jfhi- 
losophers  call  analogy.  Analogy  is  thus  founded  on  experiettce, 
and  is,  therefore,  far  less  perfect  than  intuition  or  demonstration. 
That  gravitation  will  always  continue  is  analogical;  we  do  Act 
know  it  intuitively;  nor  can  we  demonstrate  it.  Analogical  piro- 
positions  are,  therefore,  to  us  mere  probabilities. 

But  our  knowledge  has  cognizance  of  ideas  only.  These  ideas 
we  substitute  for  the  things  they  represent,  in  which  there*  is  a 
liability  to  err.  Thus  a  compound  idea  is  an  assemblage  of  the 
properties  of  a  thing,  and  may  be  incomplete  and  inadequate; 
wholly  different  from  any  quality  in  the  thing  itself.  What  is  our 
idea  of  spirit,  colour,  joy  ?  Yet  we  m^  conceive  an  intelligence 
so  extended  as  to  admit  that  even  analogical  problems  should  be- 
come intuitive :  with  God  every  thing  is  intuitively  known.  But 
even  intuitive  propositions  sometimes  reach  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. Example — a  line  of  infinite  length  can  have  no  end; 
therefore,  the  half  of  an  infinite  line  would  be  a  line  also  of  infinite 
length.  But  all  lines  of  infinite  length  are  of  equal  length  ;  there- 
fore, the  half  of  an  infinite  line  is  equal  to  the  whole.  Such  fal- 
lacies prove  that  human  reason  is  quite  limited  and  liable  to  err ; 
and  hence  the  importance  of  faith  in  God,  in  the  steadfastness  of 
his  laws,  and  the  certainty  of  their  operations  '*And  Jesus 
answering  said  unto  them,  have  faith  in  God.*'  Mark  xi.  22.  "  And 
when  they  were  come,  and  had  gathered  the  church  together,  they 
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rehearsed  all  that  G^d  had  done  with  them,  and  how  he  had  opened 
ihe  door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles."  Acts  xiv.  27.  "  So,  then,  faith 
Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God.''  Itainan$ 
1.  IT.  That  is,  by  revelation.  ^^  Now  faith  is  the  snbstance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  ffeb.  zi.  1. 
*^Biit  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God;  for  he  that 
Cometh  to  God*miist  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  ffeb,  xi.  6.  ^^Even  so  faith, 
if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead."  James  ii.  17.  ''And  he  said,  I  will 
hide  my  face  from  them,  I  will  see  what  their  end  aJiaU  be ;  for 
th^y  are  a  very  froward  generation,  children  in  whom  there  is  no 
£udi."  I>eut.  xzzii.  20.  To  which  add  Bomans  xii.  8. 

These  passages  seem  to  imply  an  unchangeable  reliance  on  faith 
and  revelation  for  all  knowledge  of  God,  his  laws,  and  our  peace 
hereafter;  and  we  do  feel  the  most  heartfelt  regret  to  see  those 
who  ehdm  to  be  religious  teachers,  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
most  gross  infidelity. 


LESSON  V. 

Ok  page  6,  Mr.  Barnes  says — 

''  The  work"  (his  own)  ''which  is  now  submitted  to  the  public, 
is  limited  to  an  examination  of  the  Scripture  argument  on  the 
subject  of  slavery." 

Now,  if  it  shall  appear  that  his  exertion  has  universally  been  to 
gloss  over  the  Scripture,  or  strain  it  into  some  meaning  favour- 
able to  abolition,  and  adverse  to  its  rational  and  obvious  interpre- 
tation, the  mind  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  his  real 
object  has  been  to  hide  the  "  Scripture  argument,"  and  to  limit  his 
researches  by  what  he  may  deem  to  be  sound  reason  and  philosophy, 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  such  has  been  the  constant  practice 
of  every  infidel  writer,  who  has  ever  attempted  to  reconcile  his  own 
peculiar  theories  to  the  teachings  of  the  holy  books. 

"And  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's  son, 
and  all  their  substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls  that 
they  had  gotten  in  Ilaran ;  and  they  went  forth  to  go  into  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came."  Gen.  xii.  6. 

"  And  he  entreated  Abram  well  for  her  sake :  and  he  had  sheep, 
and  he-asses,  and  men-servants  (DHDyi  va  abadirriy  male  slaves)^ 

and  maid-servants  (nndSS^I  vu  shepJiahoth,  female  slaves),  and  she 
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asses  and  camels."  xii.  16.  ^^But  Abram  said  unto  Sarai,  Be- 
hold thy  maid  (TinnStS^  ahiphhatheky  female  slave)  is  in  thy  hand ; 
do  unto  her  as  it  pleaseth  thee.  And  when  Sarai  dealt  hardly  by 
her,  she  fled  from  her  face.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her 
by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  wilderness,  by  the  fountain  in  the 
way  to  Shur.  And  he  said,  Hagar,  Sarai's  maid  (nn$tS^  shiph^ 
hath^  female  slave)y  whence  camest  thou  and  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
And  she  said,  I  flee  from  the  face  of  my  mistress  Sarai ;  and  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  Return  to  thy  mistress  and  submit 
thyself  unto  her  hands."    0-en.  xyi.  6-9. 

^'  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Thou  shalt  keep  my  coyenant." 
*  *  *  ^' This  is  my  covenant."  *  *  *  ^' And  he  that  is  eight  days 
old  shall  be  circumcised  among  you,  every  man-child  in  your  gene- 
rations, he  that  is  bom  in  the  house,  or  bought  with  mtmey  of  any 
stranger  which  is  not  of  thy  seed.  He  that  is  bom  in  thy  house, 
and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money  must  needs  be  circumcised ; 
and  my  covenant  shall  be  in  your  flesh  for  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant." Cren.  xvii.  9,  10,  12,  13.  '^  And  all  the  men  of  his  house, 
born  in  the  house,  and  bought  witT{  money  of  the  stranger,  were  cir- 
cumcised with  him."     Ver,  27. 

^'  And  Abimelech  took    sheep  and  oxen,   and  men-servants 

(Dn3J(^]1  va  abadimy  male  BlaveB\  and  women-servants  (HnQt^l  vu 
shephhahothy  femak  alaves)^  and  gave  them  unto  Abraham."  Cf-en. 
XX.  14. 

^^  Wherefore  she  said  unto  Abraham,  Cast  out  the  bond-woman, 
and  her  son.  For  the  son  of  this  bond-woman  shall  not  be  heir 
with  my  son,  even  with  Isaac.  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  let 
it  not  be  grievous  in  thy  sight,  because  of  the  lad,  and  because  of 
thy  bond-woman."  *  *  *  «  And  also  of  the  son  of  the  bond- 
woman I  will  make  a  nation,  because  he  is  of  thy  seed."  Q-en. 
xxi.  10,  12,  13. 

'^  For  it  is  written  that  Abraham  had  two  sons,  the  one  by  a 
bond-maid,  the  other  by  a  free-woman.  But  he  who  was  of  the 
bond-woman  was  after  the  flesh,  but  he  of  the  free-woman  was  by 
promise ;  nev^theless,  what  saith  the  scripture  ?  Cast  out  the 
bond-woman  and  her  son,  for  the  son  of  the  bond-woman  shall  not 
be  heir  with  the  son  of  the  free- woman."  GaL  iv.  22,  23,  30. 

"  And  he  said,  I  am  Abraham's  servant  (13J7  ebed,  male  alave)^ 
and  the  Lord  hath  blessed  my  master  greatly,  and  he  is  become 
great;  and  he  hath  given  him  flocks  and  herds,  and  silver  and 
gold,  and  man-servants  (DHDj/^  va  abadim^  and  male  slaves)^  and 
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maid-seryants  (rinflB^I  vu  \H^hihoth,  and  fefndU  slaves) j  and 
camek  and  asses.'*  Gen.  xxir.  84,  '^5/  }  .  \ 

^'  And  the  man  waxed  great,  and  wen£  jcrfward,.'and  grew  until 
he  became  very  great.  For  he  had  possession  of  fio.^ks^  and  pos- 
session of  herds,  and  great  store  of  servants  {tl1*^]^\.'fa\i3iudday 
of  $laves\  and  the  Philistines  envied  him."  0-en.  ixvi.  l3, 14i  .\\ 

*^  And  the  man  (Jacob)  increased  exceedingly,  and  he  had  mudi 
cattle,  and  maid-servants  (Hlndt^l  vu  shephahoihy  and  female 
slaves^  and  men-servants  (DHDJ^l  va  abadim,  and  male  slaves)^ 
and  camels  and  asses."  Gen.  xxx.  43. 

'^  And  I  have  oxen  and  asses,  flocks,  and  men-servants  (HSJ^If^ 
ve  ehedj  and  male  slaves)j  and  women-servants  (iin^ItS^l.  ve  shiphJia^ 
and  female  slaves).  And  I  have  sent  to  tell  my  lord  that  I  may 
find  grace  in  thy  sight."  Gen.  xxxii.  5. 

Let  us  now  notice  how  Mr.  Barnes  treats  the  records  here 
quoted.     He  says,  page  70 — 

'^  Some  of  the  servants  held  by  the  patriarchs  were  ^bought  with 
money.'  Much  reliance  is  laid  on  this  by  the  advocates  of  slavery, 
in  justifying  the  purchase,  and  consequently,  as  they  seem  to 
reason,  the  sale  of  slaves  now ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  importance, 
to  inquire,  how  far  tke  fact  stated  b  a  justification  of  slavery  as 
it  exists  at  present.  But  one  instance  occurs,  in  the  case  of  the 
patriarchs,  where  it  is  said  that  servants  were  ^bought  with  money.' 
This  is  the  case  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii.  12,  13.  '  And  he  that  is 
eight  days  old  shall  be  circumcised  among  you,  every  man-child  in 
your  generations ;  he  that  is  born  in  the  house,  or  bought  with 
money  of  any  stranger^  which  is  not  of  thy  seed ;  he  that  is  born 
in  thy  house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money^  must  needs  be 
circumcised.'  Compare  verses  23,  27.  This  is  the  only  instance 
in  which  there  is  mention  of  the  fact  that  any  one  of  the  patri- 
archs had  persons  in  their  employment  who  were  bought  with 
money.  The  only  other  case  which  occurs  at  that  period  of  the 
world  is  that  of  the  sale  of  Joseph,  first  to  the  Ishmaelites,  and 
then  to  the  Egyptians — a  case  which,  it  is  believed,  has  too  close 
a  resemblance  to  slavery  as  it  exists  in  our  own  country,  ever  to 
be  referred  to  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  advocates  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  the  case,  moreover,  of  Abraham,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  the  record  of  a  mere/ac^  There  is  no  command 
to  buy  servants  or  to  sell  them,  or  to  hold  them  as  property — any 
more  than  there  was  a  command  to  the  brethren  of  Joseph  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  for  the  sale  of  their  brother.     Nor  is  there  any 
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approbation  expressed  of  the  faict  jtbat* the j  were  bought;  imless 
the  command  given  to  Abraham  to 'affix  to  them  the  seal  of  the 
coYenanti  and  to  repo^as^-them  as  brethren  in  the  faith  which  he 
held,  shoald.be '^onstrhed  as  such  evidence  of  approval. 

'^  The.  i^ifiry  then  presents  itself,  whether  the  fact  that  they 
yierp-ho'^JU  determines  any  thing  with  certainty  in  regard  to  the 
'.  :  U^are  of  the  servitudci  or  to  the  propriety  of  slavery  as  practised 
*  now.  The  Hebrew,  in  the  passages  referred  to  in  Genesis,  is  ^  the 
bom  in  thy  house,  and  the  purchase  of  eUverj*  f|t33*/1jpp — i»t 
knath  keseph — not  incorrectly  rendered,  Hhose  bought  with 
money.'  The  verb  HiD  kdndj  from  which  the  noun  here  is  de- 
rived, and  which  is  commonly  used  in  the  Scriptures  when  the 
purchase  of  slaves  is  referred  to,  means  to  set  upright  or  ereet^  to 
found  or  create.  Q-en.  xiv.  19, 22.  Deut.  xxxH.  6 ;  to  get  for  oneself j 
to  gain  or  acquire.  Prov.  iv.  7,  xv.  82 ;  to  obtaiuj  Q-en.  iv.  1 ;  and  to 
buy  J  or  purchase^  Q-en.  xxv.  10 ;  xlvii.  22.  In  this  latter  sense  it 
is  often  used,  and  with  the  same  latitude  of  signification  as  the 
word  luy  or  purchase  is  with  us.  It  is  most  commonly  rendered 
by  the  words  luy  and  purchase  in  the  Scriptures.  See  Q-en.  xxv.  10 ; 
xlvii.  22;  xlix.  80;  1.18;  Josh.  xxiv.  82;  2  8am.  xii.  8;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  54 ;  Leut.  xxxii.  6 ;  Lev.  xxvii.  24,  and  very  often  else- 
where. It  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  fields,  of  cattle,  of  men, 
and  of  every  thing  which  was  or  could  be  regarded  as  pro- 
perty. As  there  is  express  mention  of  silver  or  money  in  the 
passage  before  us  respecting  the  servants  of  Abraham,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  expression  means  that  he  paid  a  price  for  a  part 
of  his  servants.  A  part  of  them  ^were  born  in  his  house;'  a  part 
had  been  'bought  with  money'  from  *  strangers,'  or  were  foreigners. 

''But  still,  this  use  of  the  word  in  itself  determines  nothing  in 
regard  to  the  tenure  by  which  they  were  held,  or  the  nature  of  the 
servitude  to  which  they  were  subjected.  It  does  not  prove  that 
they  were  regarded  as  property  in  the  sense  in  which  a  slave  is 
now  regarded  as  a  chattel ;  nor  does  it  demonstrate  that  the  one 
who  was  bought  ceased  to  be  regarded  altogether  as  a  man;  or  that 
it  was  regarded  as  right  to  sell  him  again.  The  fact  that  he  was 
to  be  circumcised  as  one  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  certainly  does 
not  look  as  if  he  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  man. 

"  The  word  rendered  buy  or  purchase  in  the  Scriptures,  is  applied 
to  so  many  kinds  of  purchases,  that  no  safe  argument  can  be 
founded  on  its  use  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  servitude  which  existed 
in  th^  tim<»  of  Ahraham.    A  reference  to  a  few  cases  where  this 
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word  is  used,  will  show  that  nothing  is  determined  by  it  respecting 
the  tenure  by  which  the  thing  purchased  was  held.  (1.)  It  is  used 
in  the  conmum  sense  of  the  word  purehau  as  applied  to  inanimate 
things,  where  the  property  would  be  absolute.  Gen.  xlii.  2,  7 ; 
zliiL  20 ;  zl?iL  19 ;  zxx.  19.  (2.)  It  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
eatticj  where  the  property  may  be  supposed  to  be  a«  absolute^  ^e 
Qen.  zItL  22, 24 ;  iv.  20 ;  Job  zzxvi.  33 ;  Deut.  iii,  19 ;  and  qften^ 
(3.)  God  is  represented  as  having  bought  his .  people  ;  that  is,  as 
haraig  nnsomed  them  with  a  pricci  or  purchased  them  to  himself. 
Heut  uaaL  6 ;  ^  Is  he  not  thy  Father  that  hath  bought  thee  ?* 
iUB — kitiikhdf  thy  purchaser.  JExocL  zv.  16 :  'By  the  greatness  of 
tnine  ann  they  shaJl  be  still  as  a  stone,  till  thy  people  pass  over ; 
till  the  people  pass  over  which  thou  hvAt purchased^'  O^il^f  hdnithd. 
See  P«.  Izziv.  2.  Compare  iBa.  xliii.  3:^1  gave  Egypt  for  thy  imi^ 
som,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee.'  But  though  the  word /mrdUue 
is  used  in  relation  to  the  redemption  of  the  people  of  God,  the  very 
word  which  is  used  respecting  the  servants  of  Abraham,  no  one 
will  maintain  that  they  were  held  as  slaves,  or  regarded  as  property. 
Who  can  tell  but  what  Abraham  purchased  his  servants  in  some 
iueh  way,  by  redeeming  them  from  galling  captivity  7  May  they 
not  have  been  prisoners  in  war,  to  whom  he  did  an  inestimable 
service  in  rescuing  them  from  a  condition  of  grievous  and  hopeless 
bondage  ?  May  fhey  not  have  been  slaves  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense,  and  may  not  his  act  of  purchasing  them  have  been,  in  fact, 
a  species  of  emancipation  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  God 
emancipates  his  people  from  the  galling  servitude  of  sin  ?  The 
mere  act  of  paying  a  price  for  them  no  more  implies  that  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  them  as  slaves,  than  it  does  now  when  a  man  pur- 
chases his  wife  or  child  who  have  been  held  as  slaves,  or  than  the 
fact  that  God  has  redeemed  his  people  by  a  price,  implies  that  he 
regards  them  as  slaves.  (4.)  Among  the  Hebrews  a  man  might 
sell  himself,  and  this  transaction  on  the  part  of  him  to  whom  he 
sold  himself  would  be  represented  by  the  word  bought.  Thus,  in 
2iet7.  XXV.  47, 48 :  'And  if  a  sojourner  or  a  stranger  wax  rich  by 
thee,  and  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by  him  wax  poor,  and  sell  him- 
self unto  the  stranger  or  sojourner  by  thee,  or  to  the  stock  of  the 
stranger's  family,  after  that  he  is  sold,  he  may  be  redeemed 
again.'  This  transaction  is  represented  as  a  purchase.  Yer.  50 : 
'  And  he  shall  reckon  with  him  that  bought  him,  (Ileb.  his  pur- 

chaser,  ^Tlip  konaihu),  from  the  year  that  he  was  sold  unto  the 
year  of  jubilee,'  &c.     This  was  a  mere  purchase  of  tinie  or  service. 
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It  gave  no  right  to  sell  the  man  again,  or  to  retain  him  in  anj 
event  beyond  a  certain  period,  or  to  retain  him  at  ally  if  his  friends 
ohose  to  interpose  and  redeem  him.  It  gave  no  right  of  jnrepertj 
in  the  manj  any  more  than  the  purchase  of  the  unexpired  time  of 
an  apprentice,  or  the  ^  purchase'  of  the  poor  in  the  State  of  6on- 
neoticut  does.  In  no  proper  sense  of  the  word  could  this  be  called 
$lavery,  (5.)  The  word  buy  or  purchase  was  sometimes  applied  to 
the  manner  in  which  a  wife  was  procured.  Thus  Boaz  is  repre- 
sented as  saying  that  he  had  bought  Ruth.  ^  Moreover,  Ruth  the 
MoabitesSy  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  have  I  purchased  i^TV^hiifMS) 
to  be  my  wife.'  Here  the  word  applied  to  the  mftnner' si  wUA 
Abraham  became  possessed  of  his  servants,  is  applied  to  tlM  man* 
aer  in  which  a  wife  was  procured.  So  Hosea  says,  (ch.  iii.  2,)  ^  So 
l^k/nnght  her  to  me  (another  word,  however,  being  used  in  the  He- 
biiiw,  n*l3  kdrd)  for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  for  an  homer  of 
barley,  and  an  half  homer  of  barley.'  Jacob  purchased  his  wives, 
Leah  and  Rachel,  not  indeed  by  the  payment  of  money,  but  by 
labour.  Q-en,  zxix.  15-28.  That  the  practice  ot  purchasing  a  wife, 
or  paying  a  dowry  for  her,  was  common,  is  apparent  from  Exod. 
xzii.l7;  1 /Sam.  zviii.  25.  Compare  Juc^.  i.  12, 13.  Tet  it  will 
not  be  maintained  that  the  wife  among  the  Hebrews,  was  in  any 
proper  sense  a  slave^  or  that  she  was  regarded  as  subject  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  property,  or  that  the  huabaad  had  a  right  to 
sell  her  again.  In  a  large  sense,  indeed,  she  was  regarded,  as  the 
conductors  of  the  Princeton  Repertory  (1836,  p.  293)  allege,  as 
the  wife  is  now,  as  the  property  of  her  husband ;  that  is,  she  was 
his  to  the  exclusion  of  the  claim  of  any  other  man ;  but  she  was  his 
as  his  wifcy  not  as  his  slave.  (6.)  The  word  ^  bought*  occurs  in  a 
transaction  between  Joseph  and  the  people  of  Egypt  in  such  away 
as  farther  to  explain  its  meaning.  When,  during  the  famine,  the 
money  of  the  Egyptians  had  failed,  and  Joseph  had  purchased  all 
the  land,  the  people  proposed  to  become  his  servants.  When  the 
contract  was  closed,  Joseph  said  to  them,  ^  Behold,  I  have  bought 

you — '^tyyO  kdnithi — this  day,  and  your  land  for  Pharaoh.' 
Gen.  xlvii.  23.  The  nature  of  this  contract  is  immediately  speci- 
fied. They  were  to  be  regarded  as  labouring  for  Pharaoh.  The 
land  belonged  to  him,  and  Joseph  furnished  the  people  seed,  or 
^  stocked  the  land,'  and  they  were  to  cultivate  it  on  shares  for 
Pharaoh.  The  fifth  part  was  to  be  his,  and  the  other  four  parts 
were  to  be  theirs.  There  was  a  claim  on  them  for  labour^  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  claim  extended  farther.    No  farmers  who 
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now  work  land  on  shares  would  be  willing  to  hare  their  condition 
deseribed  m  one  of  nlaverif. 

*'lftf ''^ODelvsion  which  we  reach  from  this  examination  of  the 
words  hujf  and  bought  as  applied  to  the  case  of  Abraham  is,  t&at 
the  use  ortha  word  determines  nothing  in  regard  to  the  tenure  by 
which  his  serrunts  were  held.  They  may  have  been  purchased 
from  those  who  had  taken  them  as  captives  in  war,  and  the  pur- 
chase may  hare  been  regarded  by  themselves  as  a  species  of  re- 
demption, or  s  most  desirable  rescue  from  the  fate  which  usually 
attends  iMh  esptives — ^perchance  from  death.  The  property  which 
H  was  wAttStood  that  he  had  in  them  may  have  been  merely  pro- 
pertj  in  their  (tme,  and  not  in  their  persons ;  or  the  purchase 
may  have  amounted  in  fact  to  every  thing  that  is  desirable  in 
emancipation ;  and,  from  any  thing  implied  in  the  wordy  their  m^ 
sequent  service  in  the  family  of  Abraham  may  have  been  entifely 
voluntary.  It  is  a  very  material  circumstance,  also,  that  there  u 
not  the  elighteet  evidence  that  either  Abraham^  I%aacj  or  Jacob  ever 
iold  a  etave^  or  offered  one  for  edUj  or  regarded  them  ae  liable  to  be 
eciUL  There  is  no  evidence  that  their  servants  even  descended  as 
a  part  of  an  inheritance  from  father  to  son.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the 
accounts  in  the  Scriptures  go,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  that 
they  would  not  hsrve  been  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  leave  their 
masters,  if  ths^'ind  chosen  to  do  so.  The  passage,  therefore, 
which  says  that  Abraham  had  *  servants  bought  with  money,'  can- 
not be  adduced  to  justify  slavery  as  it  exists  now — even  if  this 
were  all  that  we  know  about  it.  But  (4.)  servitude  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  must  have  existed  in  a  very  mild  form,  and  have  had 
features  which  slavery  by  no  means  has  now.  Almost  the  only 
transaction  which  is  «ientioned  in  regard  to  the  servants  of  Abra- 
ham, is  one  which  could  never  occur  in  the  slave-holding  parts  of 
our  country.  A  marauding  expedition  of  petty  kings  came  from 
the  north  and  east,  and  laid  waste  the  country  around  the  vale 
of  Siddim,  near  to  which  Abraham  lived,  and,  among  other  spoils 
of  battle,  they  carried  away  Lot  and  his  possessions.  Abraham, 
it  is  said,  then  ^  armed  his  trained  servants,  bom  in  his  own  house, 
three  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  pursued  them  unto  Dan,'  and 
rescued  the  family  of  Lot  and  his  goods.  Gen,  xiv.  This  narra- 
tive is  one  that  must  for  ever  show  that  servitude,  as  it  existed  in 
the  family  of  Abraham,  was  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is 
in  the  United  States.  The  number  was  large,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  persons  but  his  servants  accompanied  Abraham. 
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Thej  all  were  armed.  They  were  led  off  on  a  distant  expedition, 
where  there  could  have  been  no  power  in  Abraham  to  presenre  his 
life,  if  they  had  chosen  to  rise  up  against  him,  and  no  power  to 
recover  them,  if  they  had  chosen  to  set  themselyea  free.  Yet  he 
felt  himself  entirely  safe  when  accompanied  witb  this  band  of 
armed  men,  and  when  far  away  from  his  family  and  his  home. 
What  must  haye  been  the  nature  of  servitude,  where  the  master 
was  willing  to  arm  such  a  company,  to  put  himself  entirely  at 
their  disposal,  and  lead  them  off  to  a  distant  land  7 

^'  Compare  this  with  the  condition  of  things  in  the  United  States. 
Here,  it  is  regarded  as  essential  to  the  security  of  the  life  of  the 
master  that  slaves  shall  never  be  intrusted  with  arms.  ^  A  slave  is 
not  allowed  to  keep  or  carry  a  weapon.''*'  ^He  cannot  go  from 
the  tenement  of  his  master,  or  other  person  with  whom  he  lives, 
without  a  pass,  or  something  to  show  that  he  is  proceeding  by 
authority  from  his  master,  employer,  or  overseer.'f  ^For  keeping 
or  carrying  a  gun,  or  powder,  or  $hotf  or  clui^  or  other  weapon 
whaUoever^  offensive  or  defensive,  a  slave  incurs,  for  each  offence, 
thirty-nine  lashes,  by  order  of  a  justice  of  the  peace ;'{  ft&d  in 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  twenty  lashes,  by  the  nearest  con- 
stable, without  a  conviction  by  the  justice.§  Here,  there  is  every 
precaution  from  laws,  and  from  the  dread  of  the  most  fearful  kind 
of  punishment,  against  the  escape  of  slaves.  Here,  there  is  a  con* 
stant  apprehension  that  they  may  rise  against  their  masters,  and 
every  security  is  taken  against  their  organization  and  combination. 
Here,  there  is  probably  not  a  single  master  who  would,  if  he 
owned  three  hundred  slaves,  dare  to  put  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
lead  them  off  on  an  expedition  against  a  foe.  If  the  uniform  pre* 
cautions  and  care  at  the  South  against  arming  the  slaves,  or  al- 
lowing them  to  become  acquainted  with  their  own  strength,  be  any 
expression  of  the  nature  of  the  system,  slavery  in  the  United 
States  is  a  very  different  thing  from  servitude  in  the  time  of 
Abraham ;  and  it  does  not  prove  that  in  the  species  of  servitude 
existing  here  it  is  right  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Abraham,  and  to 
say  that  it  is  ^  a  good  patriarchal  si/9tem.*  Let  the  cases  be  made 
parallel  before  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  are  called  in  to  justify 
the  system.     But — 

*  ReT.  Cod.  Virg.  toI.  i.  p.  458,  sections  88,  84. 

f  Ibid.  Tol.  i.  p.  422,  section  6.     See  Paulding  on  Slayerj,  p.  140. 

{2  Litt.  and  Smi.  1160;  2  Missouri  Laws,  741,  section  4. 

i  Haywood's  Manual,  621 ;  Stroud  on  the  Laws  relating  to  Slayery,  p.  102. 
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^'  (o.)  What  real  support  would  it  furnish  to  the  systenii  even  if  it 
were  true  that  the  cases  were  wholly  parallel  7  How  far  would  it 
go  to  demonstrate  that  God  regards  it  as  a  good  systenii  and  one 
that  is  to  be  perpetuated,  in  order  that  society  may  reach  its 
highest  possible  elevation  7  Who  would  undertake  to  vindicate  all 
the  conduct  of  the  patriarchs,  or  to  maintain  that  all  which  they 
practised  was  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  7  They  practised 
concubinage  and  polygamy.  Is  it  therefore  certain  that  this  was 
the  -highest  and  purest  state  of  society,  and  that  it  was  a  state 
which  God  designed  should  be  perpetuated  7  Abraham  and  Isaac 
were  guilty  of  falsehood  and  dece|ition,  {0-en,  xx.  2,  seq.;  zxvi.  7;) 
Jacob  secured  the  birthright  by  a  collusive  fraud  between  him  and 
his  mother,  {&en.  zzvii.)  and  obtained  ^o  small  part  of  his  pro- 
perty by  cunning,  {&en,  xxx.  36-43,)  and  Noah  was  drunk  with 
wine,  {Gen.  ix.  21 ;)  and  these  things  are  recorded  merely  as  facts^ 
without  any  decided  expression  of  disapprobation ;  but  is  it  there- 
fore to  be  inferreid  that  they  had  the  approbation  of  God,  and  that 
they  are  to  be  practised  still,  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  condi- 
tion of  society  7 

*^Take  the  single  case  of  polygamy.  Admitting  that  the  patri- 
archs held  slaves,  the  argument  in  favour  of  polygamy,  from  their 
conduct,  would  be,  in  all  its  main  features,  the  same  as  that  which 
I  suggested,  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  as  employed  in 
favour  of  slavery.  The  argument  would  be  this : — That  they  were 
good  men,  the  ^friends  of  God,'  and  that  what  such  men  practised 
freely  cannot  be  wrong ;  that  God  permitted  this ;  that  he  nowhere 
forbade  it ;  that  be  did  not  record  his  disapprobation  of  the  prac- 
tice; and  that  whatever  God  permitted  in  such  circumstances, 
without  expressing  his  disapprobation,  must  be  regarded  as  in  it- 
self a  good  thing,  and  as  desirable  to  be  perpetuated,  in  order 
that  society  may  reach  the  highjest  point  of  elevation.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  patriarchs  goes,  it 
would  be  just  as  easy  to  construct  an  argument  in  favour  of  po- 
lygamy as  in  favour  of  slavery — even  on  the  supposition  that 
slavery  existed  then  essentially  as  it  does  now.  But  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  polygamy  would  be  defended  now  as  a  good  institution, 
and  as  one  that  has  the  approbation  of  God,  even  by  those  who 
defend  the  ^  domestic  institutions  of  the  South.'  The  truth  is,  that 
the  patriarchs  were  good  men  in  their  generation,  and,  considering 
their  circumstances,  were  men  eminent  for  piety.  But  they  were 
imperfect  men  ;  they  lived  in  the  infancy  of  the  world ;  they  had 
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comparatively  little  light  on  the  subjects  of  morals  and  religion ; 
and  it  is  a  very  feeble  argument  which  maintains  that  a  thing  is 
righty  because  any  one  or  aU  of  the  patriarchs  practised  it, 

^^  But  after  all,  what  real  sanction  did  Ood  ever  give  either  to 
polygamy  or  to  servitude,  as  it  was  practised  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs  ?  Did  he  command  either  ?  Did  he  ever  express  ap- 
probation of  either  ?  Is  there  an  instance  in  which  either  is  men- 
tioned with  a  sentiment  of  approval  ?  The  mere  record  of  actual 
occurrences,  even  if  there  is  no  declared  disapprobation  of  them, 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  Divine  estimate  of  what  is  recorded. 
There  is  a  record  of  the  ^  sale*  of  Joseph  into  servitude,  first  to 
the  Ishmaelites,  and  then  to  Potiphar.  There  is  no  expression  of 
disapprobation.  There  is  no  exclamation  of  surprise  or  astonish- 
ment, as  if  a  deed  of  enormous  wickedness  were  done,  when 
brothers  sold  their  own  brother  into  hopeless  captivity.  This  was 
done  also  by  those  who  were  subsequently  reckoned  among  the 
'  patriarchs,'  and  some  of  whom  at  the  time  were  probably  pious 
men.  Will  it  be  inferred  that  God  approved  this  transaction  ;  that 
he  meant  to  smile  on  the  act,  when  brothers  sell  their  own  brothers 
into  hopeless  bondage  7  Will  this  record  be  adduced  to  justify 
kidnapping,  or  the  acts  of  parents  in  barbarous  lands,  who,  for- 
getful of  all  the  laws  of  their  nature,  sell  their  own  children? 
Will  the  record  that  the  Ishmaelites  took  the  youthful  Joseph  into 
a  distant  land,  and  sold  him  there  as  a  slave,  be  referred  to  as 
furnishing  evidence  that  God  approves  the  conduct  of  those  who 
kidnap  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  Africa,  or  buy  them  there, 
and  carry  them  across  the  deep,  to  be  sold  into  hopeless  bondage ! 
Why  then  should  the  fact  that  there  is  a  record  that  the  patriarchs 
held  servants,  or  bought  them,  without  any  expressed  disapproba- 
tion of  the  deed,  be  adduced  as  evidence  that  God  regards  slavery 
as  a  good  institution,  and  intends  that  it  shall  bo  perpetuated  under 
the  influence  of  his  religion,  as  conducing  to  the  highest  good  of 
society  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  mere  record  of  a  factj  even  with- 
out any  sentiment  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  is  no  evidence 
of  the  views  of  him  who  makes  it.  Are  we  to  infer  that  Hero- 
dotus approved  of  all  that  he  saw  or  heard  of  in  his  travels,  and 
of  which  he  made  a  record  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Tacitus  and 
Livy  approved  of  all  the  deeds  the  memory  of  which  they  have 
transmitted  for  the  instruction  of  future  ages  ?  Are  we  to  main- 
tain that  Gibbon  and  Hume  believed  that  all  which  they  have  re- 
corded was  adapted  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind  ?     Shall  the 
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kiognpher  of  Xcn^  wd  Caligdm,  ud  Bi^ard  UL,  wd  Alex- 
iBder  VLy  wmA  Cwtaar  Botgia  be  lield  rapoBsible  fior  ^iproraig 
tf  aD  that  tkcae  ■«■  did,  or  of  commeading  their  exaaple  to  tlie 
of  BaBknad?  Sad  wo«Id  be  the  cfiee  of  am  historian 
he  to  be  thw  jvdgcd.  Wh j  then  shall  ve  infer  that  €Ml 
■pproFtJ  of  all  that  the  patriarchs  did,  eTen  when  there  is  no 
ffnrMil  ^prohataon  expreased ;  or  infer,  because  snch  transactions 
bafe  beem  ree^ried^  tktt  tierrfort  thej  are  right  in  hb  sight  V* 

Doea  the  mind  hesitate  as  to  the  design  of  this  labonred  and 
Isngthy  argsBent  ?  That  its  object  is  to  do  avaj,  to  destroy  the 
wiplMal  foree  of  the  &ct3  stated  in  these  records  ?  Does  not 
dds  aignaent  snbstantiallj  denj  that  Abraham  had  slares  boogbt 
vith  Money  ?  And  eren  if  he  did  hare  them,  then  that  it  was 
JMt  as  widced  at  that  time  as  he  thinks  it  to  be  now  ?  Or,  if  he 
ibaU  thns  tar  fiul,  then  to  bring  down  the  characters  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  to  a  lerd  with  Nero,  Caligula,  Richard  lEL,  and 
Cssar  Borgia  ?  And  the  holy  books  themselTes  to  the  standard 
of  Herodotns,  Tacitns,  and  Liry ;  and  inure  oar  mind  to  compare 
than  with  the  writings  of  Hnme  and  Gibbon  ? 

The  writer  who  lessens  our  reneration  for  the  characters  of  the 
ancient  worshippers  of  Jehorah ;  who,  as  by  a  system  of  special 
pleading,  attempts  to  orerspread  the  simple  announcements  of  the 
boly  books  with  doubt  and  uncertninty,  howcTer  conscientious  he 
may  be  in  these  labours  of  his  hand,  while  he  assumes  a  most 
awful  responsibility  to  God,  must  ever  call  down  upon  himself  the 
unirersal  and  determined  opposition  of  the  intelligent  and  good 
among  men. 

The  more  secret,  the  more  adroit  the  application  of  the  poison, 
the  more  intensely  wicked  is  the  hand  that  presents  it. 


LESSON  VI. 


Mr.  BiRKSS  has  devoted  twenty-four  pages  oT  his  book  to  the 
slayeryof  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  wherein  we  find  no  instance  that 
his  te$t  is  applied  with  either  fairness  of  deduction  or  logical  accu- 
racy. Indeed,  so  far  as  our  limited  capacity  .can  trace  his  applica- 
tion to  the  test  J  he  has  made  but  two  points : 

L  After  repeated  judgments  upon  the  Egyptians,  for  hesitating 
to  set  the   Hebrews  free,  God,  in  his  providence,  effected  their 
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delivertooe  from  slavery.  Therefore,  we  are  to  infer  the  indigna- 
tion of  God  against  the  institution  of  slavery.  What  were  the  facts 
of  the  case  7  On  account  of  their  sins  rendering  them  unfit  for 
the  blessings  promised  their  fathers,  God  imposed  on  them  slavery 
four  hundred  years, — at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  delivered 
them  from  it.  When  a  free  negro  becomes  a  public  nuisance,  the 
court  will  give  judgment  that  he  shall  be  sold  to  be  a  slave  five 
years.  The  term  having  expired,  if  the  purchaser  holds  on,  and 
refuses  to  let  him  go,  the  same  court  will  interfere,  set  him  fihee, 
and  impose  heavy  penalties  on  the  master.  Does  the  cade  show 
that  the  court  feels  indignation  against  the  institution  of  slavery? 
We  think  it  proves  exactly  the  opposite ! 

If  the  four  hundred  years  of  slavery  operated  to  fit  the  Hebrews 
for  the  reception  of  the  blessing ;  if  the  five  years  of  slavery  re-fitted 
the  negro  for  the  rational  enjoyment  of  liberty,  we  think  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  places  the  institution  of  slavery  in  a  valuable  point 
of  light. 

II.  In  this  review  of  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  Mr. 
Barnes  has  noticed  the  fact  of  their  rapid  increase,  to  the  extent 
of  their  becoming  dangerous  to  the  Egyptian  government ;  and  he 
has  compared  it  with  the  more  rapid  increase  of  the  slaves  over 
the  whites  in  the  Slave  States;  and  suggests  a  similar  danger  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States, — adding,  that  such  increase 
'^  can  be  arrested  by  nothing  but  emancipation."  Now  all  this 
may  be  true;  but  in  what  light  does  it  show  forth  the  institution  of 
slavery  ?  Does  Mr.  Barnes  really  mean  to  say,  what  is  the  fact, 
that  the  condition  of  slavery  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  negro  race, 
that,  by  it,  their  comforts,  peace  of  mind,  and  general  happiness 
are  made  so  certain  and  well-secured  to  them,  that  they  increase 
rapidly  ?  And  that,  as  they  are  a  race  of  people  whom  we  do  not 
desire  to  bear  rule  over  us,  or  become  more  numerous  than  they 
now  are,  it  would  be  good  policy,  and  he  desires,  to  set  them  free, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  deprived  of  their  present  comforts, 
peace  of  min-d,  and  happiness,  with  the  view  to  lessen  their  increase, 
and  waste  them  alray  ?  If  such  really  be  his  view,  we  may  regard 
it  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  his  Christian  counsel,  and  form 
some  idea  of  what  he  would  be  as  a  slave-holder.  But  the  same 
increase  of  the  slaves  happened  in  Egypt  in  a  difierent  age,  and  in 
reference  to  a  different  class  of  men ;  nor  could  any  exertion  cor- 
rect it.     We  may  apply  the  test,  and  safely  infer,  that  God 

SMILES  on  the  institution  OF  SLAVERY. 
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There  is,  in  this  chapter  on  the  slavery  of  the  Hebrews,  an  allu 
sien  made  to  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  (see  page  102 ;)  the 
one  represented  as  *^  adorned  with  smiling  villages,  and  cottages, 
.  and  chorches,  and  the  aspect  of  neatness,  thrift,  and  order;"  and 
that  the  other  wears  *^  the  aspect  of  ignorance,  irreligion,  neglect, 
and  desolation;"  and  that  the  reason  of  the  difference  is,  because 
*^  Ood  smiles  npon  the  free  State,  and  frowns  upon  the  one  where 
slavery  exists." 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  question  or  even  examine  the 
ooit^ctness  of  the  view  of  Kentucky,  as  presented  to  us  by  Mr. 
Barnes :  so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  we  will  take  it  as 
established.  If  the  institution  of  slavery  is  of  Divine  origin,  or  if 
we  are  to  form  a  notion  of  the  will  of  God  respecting  it  from  his 
providences  affecting  the  institution,  we  must  keep  our  eye  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery,  not  upon  those  otherwise  conditioned.  We 
must  look  to  the  slave  in  Kentucky,  and  compare  his  conditions 
there  with  his  conditions  in  a  state  of  freedom ;  and  Mr.  Barnes 
has  furnished  us  with  data,  proving  that  in  Kentucky  the  slaves 
are  in  a  rapid  state  of  propagation  and  increase. 

PAge  95,  he  says — '^  The  whites  were  to  the  slaves — 

In  1790.  In  1840. 

North  Carolina,    2.80  to  1  1.97  to  1 

South  CaroUna,    1.81  "  1  79  «  1 

Georgia,               1.76  "  1  1.44  "  1 

Tennessee,          13.85  "  1  3.49  "  1 

Kentucky,            5.16  "  1  3.23  "  1 

"From  this  it  is  apparent  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  oppressions  and 
cruelties  of  slavery,  of  all  the  sales  that  are  effected,  of  all  the 
removals  to  Liberia,  and  of  all  the  removals  by  the  escape  of 
the  slaves,  there  is  a  regular  gain  of  the  slave  population  over  the 
free  in  the  slave-holding  States.  No  oppression  prevents  it  here 
more  than  it  did  in  Egypt,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that,  unless  slavery  shall  be  arrested  in  some  -way,  the  increase  is 
so  certain  that  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when,  in  all  the  Slave 
States,  the  free  whites  will  be  far  in  the  minority.  At  the  first 
census,  taken  in  1790,  in  every  Slave  State  there  was  a  very  large 
majority  of  whites.  At  the  last  census,  in  1840,  the  slaves  out- 
numbered the  whites  in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
The  tendency  of  this,  from  causes  which  it  would  be  easy  to  state, 
can  be  arrested  by  nothing  but  emancipation.** 

But  Mr.  Barnes  does  not  state  what  those  causes  are ;  and  will 
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he  acknowledge  that  they  really  are  what  we  have  before  stated  ? 
8c  far  as  these  facts  teach  any  thing,  it  is  that  God  smiles  on  the 
institution  of  slavery.  Let  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Barnes  says  it  is, 
that  Ohio  exhibits  a  state  of  prosperity,  and  Kentucky  a  state  of 
^^  desolation^'' — the  legitimate  deduction  is,  that  those,  having  the 
direction  and  government  of  affairs  in  Ohio  are  wiser  and  more 
intelligent  than  those  of  the  same  class  in  Kentucky.  We  shall 
leave  all  further  view  of  the  matter  to  Mr.  Barnes  and  the  people 
of  Kentucky. 

The  four  hundred  years  of  slavery  in  Egypt  were  not  a  sentence 
on  the  Hebrews  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  Egyptians,  but  for 
that  of  the  Hebrews  themselves.  The  court  did  not  sentence  the 
free  negro,  who  had  become  a  nuisance,  to  five  years  of  slavery, 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  purchaser,  but  for  the  prospect  of 
amelioration  in  the  negro  himself.  The  races  of  Ham  were  not 
made  subject  to  slavery  for  the  especial  benefit  of  Shem  and 
Japheth ;  but  because,  in  such  slavery,  their  condition  would  be 
more  elevated,  and  better,  than  in  a  state  of  freedom.  The  slave- 
owner may  be  very  wicked,  and  God  may  destroy  him  for  his 
wickedness,  and  yet  his  merciful  designs,  by  the  institution  of 
slavery,  not  be  affected  thereby.  An  eastern  monarch,  determined 
to  destroy  his  minister,  sent  him  a  present  of  a  thousand  slaves 
and  a  hundred  elephants.  The  minister  dared  not  refuse  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  not  being  able  profitably  to  employ  them,  was  ruined. 
But  the  condition  of  the  slave  and  the  elephant  was  not  injured. 
The  poor-house  was  not  made  for  the  especial  benefit  of  its  keeper, 
but  for  its  subjects 
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The  benefit  of  the  slave-owner  depends  on  a  different  principle, 
upon  the  wisdom,  propriety,  and  prudence  with  which  he  governs 
and  manages  his  slaves.  If  he  neglect  their  morals,  suffering 
them  to  become  idle,  runaways,  dissolute,  thieves,  robbers,  and 
committers  of  crime,  he  is  made,  to  some  extent,  responsible ;  or 
if  he  neglect  to  supply  suitable  clothing,  food,  and  medicine,  at- 
tention in  sickness,  and  all  other  necessary  protection,  he  is  liable 
to  great  loss  ;  his  profit  may  be  greatly  diminished ;  or,  if  he  abuse 
his  slave  with  untoward  cruelty,  he  may  render  him  less  fit  for 
labour, — may  destroy  him  altogether ;  or  the  law  may  set  in,  and 
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oompel  the  slave  to  be  sold  to  a  less  cruel  master.  The  interest 
of  the  matter  hoe  become  protection  to  the  slave;  and  this  principle 
holds  good  in  all  countries,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  men.  But 
it  is  yet  said,  that  there  are  men  who  most  outrageously  abuse, 
and  sometimes  kill  their  slaves.  Very  true  and  because  some  men 
do  the  same  to  their  wives,  is  it  any  argument  against  marriage  7 
It  proves  that  there  are  men  who  are  not  fit  to  be  slave-owners. 
And  what  is  the  providence  of  God,  as  generally  manifested,  in 
these  cases?  Thatsuoh  husband  does  not  enjoy  the  full  blessing 
designed  by  the  institution  of  marriage ;  or  such  marriage  is,  in 
some  way,  shortly  set  aside.  That  such  slave-owner  does  not  enjoy 
the  full  benefit  a  different  course  would  insure  to  him ;  or,  in  some 
way,  he  is  made  to  cease  being  a  slave-owner.  Such  instances  are 
most  direct  and  powerful  manifesfations  against  the  abuses, — not 
of  the  institution  itself. 

But  God  has  not  left  his  displeasure  of  the  abuses  of  slavery  to 
be  found  out  by  our  poor,  dim,  mortal  eyes ;  by  our  weak  view  of 
his  manifestations.     He  made  direct  laws  on  the  subject. 

^^  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God ;  in 
it  thou  shalt  aot  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
thy  man-^enmnt  Wl^H  aheddeka,  male  slavCy)  nor  thy  maid-ser- 
vant  (^nOKI  va  amathekOy  nor  thy  female  slave\  nor  thy  cattle, 
nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates."  Exod,  xx.  10. 

*'^  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God ;  in 
it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
nor  thy  man-servant  (H'lDJ^I  ve  abeddekay  male  slave\  nor  thy 
maid-servant  (^JHOKI  va  amatheka,  female  slave)^  nor  thine  ox,  nor 
thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates ;  that  thy  man-servant  (^"IDl?  abeddeka^  male  slave) 
and  thy  maid-servant  (HnONI  va  amatheka^  female  slave)  may 
rest  as  well  as  thou."  Deut.  v.  14. 

But  we  find  laws  correcting  abuses  of  quite  a  different  nature  ; 
abuses  that  grow  out  of  the  perverse  nature  of  man  towards  his 
fellow-man  of  equal  grade,  touching  their  mutual  rights  in  pro- 
perty: 

^^  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  thou  shalt  not 

covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  manservant  (nSJ^l  ve  dbeddoy 

male  slave),  nor  his  maid-servant  (lnON'1  va  amathoy  female  slave)^ 

nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbour's." 

JExod.  XX.  17. 
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"  Neither  shalt  thou  desire  thy  neighbour's  wife,  neither  shalt 
thou  covet  thj  neighbour's  house,  his  field,  or  his  man-servant 
(n3J71  ve  abeddoj  male  alave)^  or  his  maid-servant  (IHONI  va 
amathoj  female  8lave)j  his  ox,  or  his  ass,  or  any  thing  that  is  thy 
neighbour's."  JDeut  v.  21 — the  18th  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

It  does  appear  to  us  that  these  statutes  speak  volumes — ^por- 
traying the  providences  of  Ood,  and  his  design  in  regard  to  the 
institutions  of  slavery.  The  word  covet,  M  here  used,  as  well  as 
its  original,  implies  that  action  of  the  mind  lAlch  reaches  to  the 
jiossession  of  the  thing  ourselves,  and  to  the  depriving  of  our 
peighbour,  without  a  glimpse  at  the  idea  of  payment,  reciprocity, 
or  compromise;  consequently,  it  is  the  exact  action  of  mind, 
which,  when  cultivated  into  physical  display,  makes  a  man  a  thief. 
The  command  forbids  that  the  mind  shall  be  thus  exercised,  for 
the  command  only  reaches  to  the  exercise  of  the  mind ;  an  exer- 
cise, which,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  must  for  ever  draw  us 
deeper  into  crime.  It  is  a  command  that  well  comes  to  us  from 
Jehovah  direct,  because  it  is  a  command  that  man  could  never  en- 
force :  the  individual,  and  Jehovah  alone,  can  only  and  surely  tell 
when  it  is  broken.  But  it  may  be  broken  in  varionfl  ways ;  it  may 
be  broken  by  writing  books  persuading  others  that  itTb  no  crime, 
that  it  is  even  praiseworthy,  by  any  other  course  of  conduct,  to 
weaken  the  tenure  of  the  proprietor  in  the  property  named. 

"But  fools  do  sometimes  fearless  tread, 
Where  angels  dare  not  even  look!" 

We  hold  the  doctrine  good  that,  whenever  we  find  that  Ae 
providence  of  God  frowns  upon  the  abuse  of  a  thing,  such  abuse 
is  contrary  to  his  law.  So,  also,  the  doctrine  is  indisputably  true 
that  all  laws,  all  providences  against  the  abuse  of  a  thing,  neces- 
sarily become  laws  and  providences  for  the  protection  of  the  thing 
itself ;  consequently,  it  always  follows  that  they  contemplate  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Barnes  compares  the  slavery  of  t)ie  Hebrews  in  Egypt  to 
the  condition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  complains  of 
the  harsh  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  the  latter  country.     See  p.  92: 

"  Preventing  the  slaves  from  being  taught  to  read  and  write ; 
prohibiting,  as  far  as  possible,  all  knowledge  among  themselves  of 
their  own  numbers  and  strength ;  forbidding  all  assemblages,  even 
for  worship,  where  there  might  be  danger  of  their  becoming  ac^ 
quainted  with  their  own  strength,  and  of  forming  plans  for  free- 
dom ;  enacting  laws  of  excessive  severity  against  those  who  run 
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away  from  their  masters ;  appointing  severe  and  disgraceful  pu- 
.  nishments,  either  with  or  without  the  process  of  law,  for  those  who 
are  suspected  of  a  design  to  inform  the  slaves  that  they  are  men 
and  that  they  have  the  rights  of  human  beings ;  and  solemnly 
prohibiting  the  use  of  arms  among  the  slaves,  designed  to  prevent 
their  rising  upon  their  masters,  or  ^joining  themselves  to  an  enemy 
to  fight  against  their  masters,'  and  ^getting  up  out  of  the  land.'  " 

We  did  supposje  from  this  passage  that  Mr.  Barnes  might  desiro 
us  to  lie  down,  andL'lM  ihe  slaves  kill  or  make  slaves  of  us.  But 
'  he  has  presented  us  with  his  cure  for  all  these  wrongs  on  pages 
883,  384.     He  says— 

^^  Now  here,  I  am  persuaded,  is  a  wise  model  for  all  other  de- 
nominations of  Christian  men,  and  the  true  idea  of  all  successful 
efforts  for  the  removal  of  this  great  evil  from  the  land.  Let  all 
the  erangelical  denominations  but  follow  the  simple  example  of  the 
Quakers  in  this  country,  and  slavery  would  soon  come  to  an  end. 
There  is  not  power  of  numbers  and  influence  out  of  the  church  to 
sustain  it.  Let  every  denomination  in  the  land  detach  itself  from 
all  connection  with  slavery,  without  saying  a  word  against  others ; 
let  the  time  come  when,  in  all  the  mighty  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, it  can  J>e  assured  that  the  evil  has  ceased  tvith  them  FOR 
BVER ;  and  let  the  voice,  from  each  denomination,  be  lifted  up  in 
kind,  but  firm  and  solemn,  testimony  against  the  system ;  with  no 
^  mealy'  words ;  with  no  attempt  at  apology  ;  with  no  wish  to  blink 
it ;  with  no  effort  to  throw  the  sacred  shield  of  religion  over  so 
great  an  evil ;  and  the  work  is  done.  There  is  no  public  sentiment 
in  this  land,  there  could  be  none  created,  that  would  resist  the 
power  of  such  testimony.  There  is  no  power  out  of  the  church 
that  could  sustain  slavery  an  hour,  if  it  were  not  sustained  in  it. 
Not  a  blow  need  be  struck.  Not  an  unkind  word  need  be  uttered. 
No  man's  motive  need  be  impugned.  No  man's  proper  rights  in- 
vaded. All  that  is  needful  is  for  each  Christian  man,  and  every 
Christijin  church,  to  stand  up  in  the  sacred  majesty  of  such  a 
solemn  testimony;  to  free  themselves  from  all  connection  with  the 
evil,  and  utter  a  calm  and  deliberste  voice  to  the  world ;  and  the 

WORK   WILL   BE   DONE  !" 

This  looks  very  much  like  converting  the  church  into  an  instru- 
ment of  political  power.  We  might  indulge  in  severe  remarks. 
We  might  quote  some  very  cogent  and  rebuking  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  but,  since  we  believe  that  where  the  spirit  of  Christ  is,  he 
will  be  ther3  also,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary. 
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Prom  the  very  considerable  labour  evidently  bestowed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  testy  apparently  to  be  applied  in  his  reasoning 
on  this  subject,  a  feeling  of  disappointment  rests  upon  the  mind 
when  we  discover  how  little  use  Mr.  Barnes  has  made  of  it. 

We  have  given  a  view  of  Mr.  Barnes's  peroration ;  his  complaints ; 
the  wrongs  that  excite  his  sympathy ;  and  his  final  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter.  We  have  attempted  to  reason  by  the  same  rule 
he  has  adopted,  and,  so  far  as  he  has  chosen  to  apply  it,  leave  it 
to  others  to  judge  whether  it  is  not  most  fiatal  to  the  cause  he 
advocates* 


LESSON  VIII. 


Wb  are  told  that  book-making,  among  some,  has  become  a  trade. 
That  some  men  write  books  to  order,  to  suit  the  market ;  that  there 
is  no  knowing  what  may  be  an  author's  principles,  or  whether  he 
has  any  at  all,  by  what  may  be  in  his  book. 

The  principal  object  of  such  a  writer  must  be  his  money — ^his 
pay :  if  in  great  haste  to  get  it  in  possession,  he  may  be  expected 
sometimes  to  be  careless ;  and  unless  very  talented  and  experienced 
in  the  subject  on  which  he  writes,  to  record  contradictions. 

Page  83,  Mr.  Barnes  says — "  The  Hebrews  were  not  essentially 
distinguished  from  the  Egyptians,  as  the  Africans  are  from  their 
masters  in  this  land,  by  colour."  But  he  continues,  pages  86  and 
87 — "  They  (the  Hebrews)  were  a  foreign  race,  as  the  African 
race  is  with  us.  They  were  not  Egyptians,  any  more  than  the 
nations  of  Congo  are  Americans.  They  were  not  of  the  children 
of  Ham.  They  were  of  another  family ;  they  differed  from  the 
Egyptians,  by  whom  they  were  held  in  bondage,  as  certainly  as  the 
African  does  from  the  Caucasian  or  the  Malay  divisions  of  the 
great  family  of  man." 

In  page  228,  on  another  subject,  he  says — "  If,  therefore,  it  be 
true  that  slavery  did  not  prevail  in  Judea ;  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Hebrews  engaged  in  the  traflSc,  and  that  the  prophets  felt 
themselves  at  liberty  to  denounce  the  system  as  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  these  facts  will  furnish  an  im- 
portant explanation  of  some  things  in  regard  to  the  subject  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  will  prepare  us  to  enter  on  the  inquiry  how 
it  was  regarded  by  the  Saviour ;  for  if  slavery  did  not  exist  in 
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Palestine  in  his  time :  if  he  never  came  in  contact  with  it,  it  will 
not  be  fair  to  infer  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  it,  because  he  did 
not  often  refer  to  it,  and  expressly  denounce  it." 

This  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  following : 

Page  242.  ^' There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  he  ever  came  in 
contact  with  slavery  at  all.  *  *  *  There  is  no  proof  which  I 
have  seen  referred  to  from  any  contemporary  writer,  that  it  existed 
in  Judea  in  his  time  at  all ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  from  the  New 
Testament  that  he  ever  came  in  contact  with  it." 

Also,  page  244.  .^' There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  the  Sa- 
viour ever  came  in  contact  with  slavery  at  all,  either  in  public  or 
in  private  life." 

Also,  page  249.  ^^  We  have  seen  above,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  when  the  Saviour  appeared,  slavery  in  any  form  existed  in 
Judea,  and  consequently  there  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  encoun- 
tered it." 

Permit  us  to  compare  these  statements  with  Matt.  viii.  5-14  : 

'*  And  when  Jesus  was  entered  into  Capernaum,  there  came  unto 
him  a  centurion,  beseeching  him,  (verse  6,)  and  saying,  Lord,  my 
servant^  &c.  (Verse  9,)  For  I  am  a  man  of  authority,  having  sol- 
diers under  me ;  and  I  say  to  this  man  go,  and  he  goeth ;  and  to 
another.  Gome,  and  he  cometh,  and  to  my  servant  (&)i}>lci),  glave)^ 
Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it,"  &c. 

Also,  Luke  vii.  2-10.  "And  a  certain  centurion's  servant  (5ov^$, 
slave)  was  sick,"  &c.  *  *  *  «  beseeching  him  that  he  would 
come  and  heal  his  servant  {bovTuov^  slave.)  (Verse  10,)  "And  they 
that  were  sent,  returning  to  the  house,  found  the  servant  {bov?x>Vj 
slave)  whole  that  had  been  sick." 

So  also,  Luke  xix.  12-16.  (Verse  13,)  "  And  he  called  his  ten 
servants  (&)iiXoi;$,  slaves)y  &c.  Also  John  viii.  33-36  :  "  And  they 
answered  him,  we  be  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage 
(behov^svxafieVy  in  slavery)  to  any  man;  how  sayest  thou,  Ye 
shall  be  made  free?  (Verse  34,)  "Jesus  answered  them.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  {Sov^g^ 
slave)  of  sin."  (Verse  35,)  "  And  the  servant  (Soi)ylo$,  slave) 
abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever,  but  the  Son  abideth  ever.  If  the 
Son  therefore  make  you  free,  you  shall  be  free  indeed." 

Permit  us  also  to  compare  them  with  the  following,  Mr.  Barnes's 
oum  statements.  See  page  250 :  "  All  that  the  argument  does 
require,  whatever  conclusion  we  may  reach  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  apostles  treated  the  subject,  is,  the  admission  of  the  factj 
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that  slarery  everywhere  abounded ;  that  it  existed  in  fonns  of  great 
severity  and  cruelty ;  that  it  inrolyed  all  the  essential  claims  that 
are  now  made  by  masters  to  the  services  or  persons  of  slaves ;  that 
it  was  protected  by  civil  laws;  that  the  master  had  the  right  of 
transferring  his  slaves  by  sale,  donation,  or  testament ;  that  in 
general  he  had  every  right  which  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  to 
perpetuate  the  system ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  early 
preachers  of  Christianity  should  not  encounter  this  system,  and  be 
constrained  to  adopt  principles  in  regard  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  it." 

And,  again,  page  251 :  ^^  It  is  fair  that  the  advocates  of  the 
system  should  have  all  the  advantage  which  can  be  derived  from 
the  fact,  that  the  apostles  found  it  in  its  most  odious  forms, 
and  in  such  circumstances  as  to  make  it  proper  that  they  should 
regard,  and  treat  it  as  an  evil,  if  Christianity  regards  it  as  such  at 
all." 

And,  again,  pages  259,  260 :  ^^  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  can 
be  gained  to  the  cause  of  anti-slavery  by  attempting  to  deny  that 
the  apostles  found  slavery  in  existence  in  the  regions  where  they 
founded  churches,  and  that  those  sustaining  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  were  admitted  to  the  churches,  if  they  gave  real  evidence 
of  regeneration,  and  were  regarded  by  the  apostles  as  entitled  to 
the  common  participation  of  the  privileges  of  Christianity." 

But  there  are  other  errors  in  this  "  Scriptural  View  of  Slavery," 
page  245 : 

"  He  (the  Saviour)  never  uttered  a  word  in  favour  of  slavery, 
*'*''*'  not  even  a  hint  can  be  found,  in  all  he  said,  on  which  a 
man  *  ^  *  ^ho  meant  to  keep  one  already  in  his  possession, 
could  rely  to  sustain  his  course." 

We  ask  that  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Barnes  shall  be  compared  with 
Luke  xvii.  7-11 : 

"  But  which  of  you  having  a  servant  {^vT^ov^  slave)  ploughing, 
or  feeding  cattle,  will  say  unto  him,  by  and  by,  when  he  has  come 
from  the  field,  Oo,  sit  down  to  meat?  And  will  not  rather  say  unto 
him,  Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  sup,  and  gird  thyself  and  serve 
me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunken,  and  afterward  thou  shalt  eat 
and  drink  7  Doth  he  thank  that  servant.  (&)i)>l6),  dave)  because 
he  did  the  things  that  were  commanded  him  ?  I  trow  not."  '*  So 
likewbe  ye,  when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which  are  com- 
manded you,  say.  We  are  unprofitable  servants ;  we  have  done  that 
which  was  our  duty  to  do." 
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Andy  again,  Mr.  Barnes  says :  ^'  The  nations  of  Palestine  were 
devoted  to  destruction,  not  to  servitade."  See  page  118. 

Compare  this  with  the  following,  from  page  156 :  '<  There  were 
particular  reasons  operating  for  subjecting  the  nations  around 
Palestine  to  servitude,  which  do  not  exist  now.  They  were 
doomed  to  servitude  for  niM." 


LESSON  IX. 

2>et^.  xziii.  9.  ^^When  the  host  goeth  forth  against  thine  ene- 
mies, then  keep  thee  from  every  wicked  thing'' — directions  what 
to  do,  or  what  not  to  do,  in  time  of  war,  being  continued,  the  15th 
and  16th  verses  read  thus : 

**  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  up  to  his  master  the  servant  (slave) 
which  is  escaped  unto  thee."  *  *  *  "  He  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even 
among  you  in  that  place  which  he  shall  choose  in  ono  of  thy  gates 
where  it  liketh  him  best ;  thou  shalt  not  oppress  hiir  /' 

This  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Barnes,  upon  which  he  says, 
page  140 — 

**I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  command  probably  relates  only 
to  the  slaves  which  escaped  to  the  country  of  the  Hebrews  from 
surrounding  nations ;  and  that  in  form  it  did  not  contemplate  the 
nmaway  slaves  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  own  land." 

Pray,  then,  for  what  purpose  does  he  speak  as  follows? 

*^  A  seventh  essential  and  fundamental  feature  of  the  Hebrew 
slavery  was,  that  the  runaway  slave  was  not  to  be  restored  to  his 
master ;  on  this  point  the  law  was  absolute." 

And  to  sustain  this  assertion,  he  quotes  this  same  passage  from 
Deuteronomy,  and,  commenting  thereon,  says,  pages  140,  141 — 
'^  This  solemn  and  fundamental  enactment  would  involve  the  fol- 
lowing results  or  effects.  (1.)  No  laws  could  ever  be  enacted  in  the 
Hebrew  commomwealth  by  which  a  runaway  slave  could  be  restored 
to  his  master.  No  revolution  of  the  government,  and  no  change  cf 
policy,  could  ever  modify  this  principle  of  the  constitution.  (2.  j  No 
magistrate  could  on  any  pretence  deliver  up  a  runaway  slave." 

Then,  again,  page  190 : 

*'  Slaves  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  restored  to  their  masters, 
if  they  endeavour  to  escape.  We  find  among  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Mosaic  laws  a  provision  that  the  slave  was  never 
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to  be  restored,  if  he  attempted  to  do  thus.  He  was  to  find  in  the 
land  of  Judea  an  asylum.  The  power  and  authority  of,  the  com- 
monwealth were  pledged  for  his  protection." 

And  yet,  again,  page  226 : 

"  As  one  of  the  results  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Hebrews  were  not  a  nation  of  slaveholders." 

We  present  these  passages  to  shows  Mr.  Barnes's  mode  of  argu- 
ment. But  let  us  examine,  for  a  moment,  the  indications  of  the 
holy  books  on  the  subject  of  runaway  slaves.  When  David  had 
protected  the  flocks  of  Nabal,  upon  the  mountains  of  Carmel,  on 
a  holiday,  he  sent  his  young  men,  to  ask  a  present,  as  some  com- 
pensation for  the  same. 

^'And  Nabal  answered  David's  servants,  and  said.  Who  is 
David  ?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ?    There  be  many  servants 

(OnSj^  abadimy  slaves)  nowadays  that  break  away  every  man  from 
his  master.  Shall  I  then  take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and  my 
flesh  that  I  have  killed  for  my  shearers,  and  give  it  unto  men, 
whom  I  know  not  whence  they  be  ?"   1  Sam.  xxv.  10,  11. 

We  think  the  indications  are  that  for  slaves  to  run  away  was 
a  common  occurrence,  and  that  it  Was  immoral  to  give  them  coun- 
tenance or  protection ;  and  Nabal,  pretending  that  David  might 
be  one  of  that  class,  excused  himself  from  bestowing  the  present 
on  that  account. 

'^  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  three  years,  that  two  of  the 
servants  (DHDJl^  ahadimy  slaves)  of  Shemei  ran  away  unto  Achish, 
son  of  Maachah  king  of  Gath;  and  they  told  Shemei,  saying, 
Behold  thy  servants  (n^*lD|^  abadeka^  slaves)  be  in  Gath.     And 

Shemei  arose  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  went  to  Gath  to  Achish  to 
seek  his  servants  (VlSj^  ahadavy  slaves) ;  and  Shemei  went  and 

brought  his  servants  (V^Dy  abadav,  slaves)  from  Gath."  1  KingSy 
ii.  39,  40. 

If  it  can  be  said  that  Jehovah  has  views  and  wishes,  then  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  views  and  wishes  of  Jehovah  on  the  subject  of 
runaway  slaves  must,  at  all  times,  be  the  same.  "  In  him  there  is 
no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turning." 

^^  And  she  had  a  hand-maid  (nilSt^*  shiphehahy  female  slave),  an 
Egyptian  (H^") V9  mitserithy  EgyptiaUy  a  descendant  of  Misraim, 
the  second  son  of  Ham)y  whose  name  was  Hagar."    Cren.  xvi.  1. 

Upon  a  feud  between  her  and  her  mistress,  her  mistress  dealt 
hardly  by  her,  and  she  ran  away :  "  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
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found  her  by  a  fonntain  of  water  in  the  wilderness,  oy  the  fountain 
in  the  way  to  Shor."  (8th  verse,)  ''And  he  said,  Hagar,  Sarai's 
maid,  whence  comest  then  T  and  whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  And  she 
said,  I  flee  from  the  face  of  my  mistress  Sarai.*'  (The  angel  did 
not  say  to  her,  ''  Here  is  a  shilling ;  get  into  Canada  as  soon  as 
possible  !")  *' And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  Return  to 
thy  mistress  and  submit  thyself  under  her  hands."  6ren.  zvi.  7-9. 

On  page  117,  Mr.  Barnes  says — 

''  In  the  laws  of  Moses,  there  is  but  one  way  mentioned  by  which 
a  foreigner  could  be  made  a  slave ;  that  is,  by  purchase.  Lev. 
xzv.  44.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Hebrews  were  not  per- 
mitted to  make  slaves  of  the  captives  taken  in  war." 

Let  us  compare  this  assertion,  made  by  Mr.  Barnes,  with  the  31st 
of  Numbers : 

''  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  saying.  Avenge  the  children 
of  Israel  of  the  Midianites.  '^  *  '^  (Verse  9,)  And  the  children 
of  Israel  took  all  the  women  of  Midian  captives,  and  their  little 
f>n^  *  *  *  (Verse  11,)  And  they  took  all  the  spoils  and  all  the 
prey,  both  of  men  and  of  beasts.  (Verse  12,)  And  they  brought 
the  captives  and  the  prey  unto  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest.  "^^  *  * 
(Verse  25,)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Take  the 
sum  of  the  prey  that  was  taken,  both  of  man  and  beast.  '*''''* 
(Verse  27,)  And  divide  the  prey  into  two  parts,  between  them  that 
took  the  war  upon  them,  who  went  out  to  battle,  and  between  all 
the  congregation.  *  *  *  (Verse  28,)  And  levy  a  tribute  unto  the 
Lord  of  the  men  of  war  which  went  out  to  battle,  one  soul  of  five 
hundred,  both  of  the  persons  and  of  the  beeves.  *  *  *  (Verse  30,) 
And  of  the  children  of  Israel's  half,  thou  shalt  take  one  portion  of 
fifty  of  the  persons,  &c.  *  *  *  (Verse  32,)  And  the  booty,  being 
the  rest  of  the  prey,  which  the  men  of  war  had,  was  *  *  *  sheep. 
(Verse  35,)  And  thirty-two  thousand  persons  in  all.  *  *  *  (Verse 
36,)  And  the  half  which  was  the  portion  of  them  that  went  out  to 
war,  was,  &c.  *  *  *  sheep,  &c.  (Verse  40,)  "  And  the  persons 
were  sixteen  thousand,  of  which  the  Lord's  tribute  was  thirty  and 
two  persons.  (Verse  42)  And  the  children  of  Israel's  half  which 
Moses  divided  from  the  men  that  warred  *  *  *  was,  &c.  *  *  * 
sheep,  &c.  *  *  *  (Verse  46,)  and  sixteen  thousand  persons.  (Verse 
47,)  Even  of  the  children  of  Israel's  half,  Moses  took  one  portion 
of  fifty,  both  of  man  and  of  beast,  and  gave  them  unto  the  Levites 
which  kept  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  as  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses." 
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LESSON  X. 

In  ancient  times,  all  persons  conquered  in  battle  were  liable  to 
be  put  to  death  by  the  national  laws  then  existing.  If  the  con- 
queror suffered  the  captive  to  escape  death,  imposing  on  him  only 
the  cutting  off  his  thumbs,  hands,  or  ears ;  or,  without  these  per- 
sonal deformations,  subjecting  him  to  slavery,  as  was  often  the 
case,  especially  when  the  captive  was  of  low  grade, — it  waa  ever 
regarded  as  an  act  of  mercy  in  the  conqueror. 

In  the  17th  verse  of  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  Numbers,  Moses 
commanded  that  ^'  every  male  among  the  little  ones,  and  every 
woman  who  had  known  a  man,"  should  be  killed,  even  after  they 
had  been  taken  to  the  Israelitish  camp ;  and  that  none  should  be 
reserved  for  slaves,  except  female  children,  of  whom,  it  appears, 
there  were  thirty<two  thousand.  The  booty  taken  in  this  war,  was 
distributed  by  Moses,  in  comformity  to  the  especial  direction  of 
God  himself,  as  follows : — (Verse  25,)  *'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  (verse  26,)  Take  the  sum  of  the  prey  that  was  taken, 
both  of  man  and  of  beast,  thou,  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  the 
chief  fathers  of  the  congregation,  (verse  28,)  and  levy  a  tribute 
unto  the  Lord  of  the  men  of  war  which  went  out  to  battle :  one 
soul  of  five  hundred,  toth  of  the  persons,  and  of  the  beeves,  and 
of  the  asses,  and  of  the  sheep  :  (verse  29,)  Take  it  of  their  half, 
and  give  it  unto  Eleazar  the  priest,  for  a  heave-offering  of  the 
Lord.  (Verse  30,)  And  of  the  children  of  Israel's  half,  thou  shalt 
take  one  portion  of  fifty  of  the  persons,  of  the  beeves,  of  tho 
asses,  and  of  the  flocks,  of  all  manner  of  beasts,  and  give  them  to 
the  Levites  which  keep  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord. 
(Verse  31,)  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  did  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses." 

Houbigant,  in  his  commentary  upon  this  chapter,  has  given  us 
the  followbg 
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Table  of  the  distribution  of  the  booty  of  this  war : 

SheeD       676  000  /     '^^  ^®  Soldiers.... 387,600 To  the  Lord. 675 

* '         I          "     People 887,600 "     Leyites...  6,750 

"     Soldiers....  86,000 «»     Lord 72 

"     People 86,000 "     Levitea...  720 

"  .  Soldiers....  80,600 "     Lord 61 

"     People 80,600 "     Levites...  610 


Beeree....  72,000  | 

Asses 61,000  | 

Persons...  82,000  | 


"     Soldiers....  16,000 "      Lord 82 

"     People 16,000 "     Levites...      820 


This  table  has  been  adopted  by  Eir.  Adam  Clark  in  his  Com- 
mentary, to  which  he  adds — 

^*  In  this  table  the  booty  is  equally  divided  between  the  people 
and  the  soldiers ;  a  fiye-hundredth  part  being  given  to  the  Lord, 
and  a  fiftieth  part  to  the  Levites."  And  this  learned  divine,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  28th  verse,  says — "  And  levy  a  tribute  unto 
the  Lord,  one  soul  of  five  hundred,  &c.  *  *  *  Vhe  persons 
to  be  employed  in  the  Lord's  service,  under  the  Levites:  the  cattle 
either  for  sacrifice  or  for  the  use  of  the  Levites.  (Verse  80.)  Some 
monsters  have  supposed  that  one  out  of  every  five  hundred  of  the 
captives  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  Lord !  But  this  is  abomi- 
nable. When  God  chose  to  have  the  life  of  a  man,  he  took  it  in 
the  way  of  justice^  as  in  the  case  of  the  Midianites  above ;  but 
never  in  the  way  of  sacrifice.*' 

In  the  29th  verse,  we  learn  that  the  Lord's  portion  was  to  be 
given  to  Eleazar  the  priest,  "for  a  heave-offering  of  the  Lord." 
The  word  heave-offering  is  rendered  from  the  word  DOI'^n  terH- 

mathy  from  the  root  Oil  rum,  which  means  a  lifting  up,  exalting, 
elevation  of  rank,  while  the  form  here  used  means  a  gift,  a  con- 
tribution, associated  with  the  idea  of  being  lifted  up,  exalted,  ele- . 
vated  to  a  higher  condition.  Hence,  when  the  priest  presented  a 
heave-offering,  he  moved  his  censer  upwards,  in  a  perpendicular 
line,  with  the  view  to  intimate  the  elevating  tendency  resulting  from 
the  relation  of  the  person  offering,  the  thing  offered,  and  the  one 
to  whom  it  is  offered ;  whereas,  in  a  wave-offering,  he  moved  his 
censer  in  a  horizontal  line,  intimating  a  relation  of  steadfastness 
and  unchangeability.  Because  the  cross  is  represented  by  perpen- 
dicular and  horizontal  lines,  some  early  commentators  have  ima- 
gined that  the  heave  and  wave-offerings  were  typical  of  the  cross 
of  Christ.  The  word  "heave,"  as  here  used,  is  purely  Saxon; 
heafanj  to  lift,  to  raise,  to  move  upward.  We  may  well  say  Uf 
heave  up;  but  it  is  bad  Saxon  to  say  heave  down.     From  this  same 
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Saxon  word  comes  our  word  heaven^  on  account  of  the  notion  of 
its  lofty  location,  and  the  elevating  influence  of  the  acts  of  him 
who  shall  reach  it ;  each  act  which  makes  us  nearer  heaven  may 
not  inappropriately  be  considered  a  heave-offering  to  the  Lord. 
The  corollary  is,  that  if  God  had  regarded  the  making  these 
children  slaves  a  sin, — since  sin  always  deteriorates  and  degrades, 
the  reverse  of  elevation  or  lifting  up, — he  never  could  have  ordered 
any  of  them  to  be  given  to  him  as  a  heave-offering. 

We  trust  to  establish  the  point  that  the  enslavement  of  such 
people  as  we  find  the  African  hordes  now  to  be,  to  those  who  have 
a  more  correct  knowledge  of  God  and  his  laws,^-of  those  most 
wicked  Midianites,  to  those  to  whom  God  had  most  especially  re- 
vealed himself,— must,  so  long  as  the  laws  of  God  operate,  have  an 
elevating  influence  upon  those  so  enslaved.  Thus  we  shall  perceive 
that  the  Hebrew  word  translated  into  our  old  Saxon  heave-offer* 
ing  was  th$  .most  appropriate,  and  significant  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  that  could  be  expressed  by  language. 

Our  received  version  of  this  chapter,  which  is  a  good  translation 
of  the  original,  contains  no  word  by  which  we  directly  express  the 
idea  of  slavery  :  so  is  it  in  the  original.  But  we  trust  the  readers 
of  either  will  not  be  found  so  awry  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  idea 
and  facts  are  as  fully  and  substantially  developed  as  though  those 
terms  were  used  in  each. 

In  the  most  of  languages,  an  idea,  and  facts  in  relation  to  it,  may 
be  and  are  often  expressed  without  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  idea, 
and  sometimes  of  the  facts.  The  Greek  is  well  deemed  a  most  par- 
ticular and  definite  language.  In  Thucydides,  liber  vii.  caput  87, 
this  sentence  occurs:  ircevta  nkfiV  A^rvauiiVy  xai  eitLveg  St- 
,xeXujyt&if  H  *l*toLkiG/rcyp  ^wsarparevaavy  tovg  d?y^vg  OTtiSovro. 
fier%  there  is  no  word  expressing  the  idea  of  slavery.  Literally, 
it  is :  ^^  Then,  except  the  Athenians,  and  some  of  the  Sicilians  or 
Italians,  who  had  engaged  }n  the  war,  all  others  were  sold."  Yet 
Dr.  Smith,  the  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  in  Chester,  Eng- 
land, who  lived  at  an  age  beyond  the  reach  of  prejudice  or  argu- 
ment on  the  subject  of  slavery,  (he  was  born  in  1711,)  has  correctly 
translated  the  passage  thus :  '^  But,  after  this  term,  all  but  the 
Athenians,  and  such  of  the  Sicilians  and  Italians  as  had  joined 
with  them  in  the  invasion,  were  sold  out  for  slaves."  Smith's 
Thucyd.  p.  286. 

And  permit  us  further  to  inquire  how  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  page  117,  that,  '4n  the  laws  of  Moses  there  is  but  one 
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v«T  TD£:&tkiiietd  \j  irbidi  a  f  c«T>ei^er  could  be  made  a  slaTe ;  dial 
ki  bj  pnncSkaM.  Ler,  xxr.  44 :  asd  it  is  remarkable  that  the  £e- 
hrevs  voe  not  penmtxed  lo  make  slares  of  the  eaptires  taken  in 
the  war" — idH  ccmpare  irith  i>fif/.  xi.  1«>-16 : 

^And  irheii  tfaoa  ecoDesi  ni^h  nnto  a  cxtr  to  fight  against  it« 
then  prMlaJm  peace  imto  iL"     «     «     s     »4  j^^  j^  ^^^jj  j^^  jf  ^^ 

make  ansver  of  peaoe,  and  open  nnto  thee«  then  it  shall  be,  ti^ 
all  the  people  iist  is  fomd  therein,  shall  be  tribntaries  nnto  thee« 
and MiaS mrre  Om'  (H^lSn  ^  ^AadrnJU.  ^kaU  be  tiant  t^tie^). 
^And  if  it  win  make  no  peace  with  thee,  but  will  make  war 
against  thee,  then  thon  shah  besiege  it."  And  when  the  hand  of 
thy  God  hath  delirered  it  into  thj  hands«  thon  shah  smite  ererr 
mak  thereof  with  the  edge  of  the  sword."  ^Bnt  the  women,  and 
the  fictle  onea,  and  the  cattle,  and  all  that  is  within  the  dtr,  erm 
an  the  MpaH  thereof,  shalt  thon  take  nnto  thjself ;  and  thon  shalt 
eat  the  spoQ  of  thine  enemies,  which  the  Lord  thj  Gn4  hath  given 
diee."  "Thns  shalt  thon  do  nnto  aU  the  cities irAadl  ore  xery  far 
off  from  thee,  which  art  not  of  the  cities  of  those  nations.'* 

It  is  erident  that  the  captires  here  aUowed  to  be  made  were 
to  be  alares,  fr(«i  what  foUows  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  same 
book,  zzL  10-15:  When  thon  goest  Cuth  to  war  against  thine  ene- 
mies, and  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  deUT«^  them  into  thy  hands, 
and  thon  hast  taken  them  captive,  and  seest  among  the  captives 
a  beaatifnl  womaa,  and  hast  a  desire  nnto  her.  that  thon  wonldst 
have  her  to  thy  wife :  then  thon  shalt  bring  her  home  to  thy  honse, 
and  she  shaU  shave  her  head  and  pare  her  nails :  and  she  shall 
pot  the  raiment  of  her  captivity  from  off  her,  and  shaU  remain  in 
thy  honse,  and  bewail  her  father  and  her  mother  n  fnU  month : 
and  after  that,  thon  shalt  go  in  unto  her,  and  be  her  huband,  and 
she  shaU  be  thy  wife.  And  it  shall  be,  if  then  have  no  deligiiiin 
iier,  then  thon  shalt  let  her  go  whither  she  will ;  but  thon  shalt 
not  seU  her  at  all  for  money :  thou  shalt  not  make  merchandiae 
of  her,  because  thou  hast  humble!  her.*' 

Thus  the  fact  is  proved,  that  if  he  had  not  thus  made  her  his 
▼ife,  she  would  have  been  his  slave  and  an  article  of  merchandise. 
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In  the  introductory  part  of  Mr.  Barnes's  book,  he  makes  some 
remarks  in  the  nature  of  an  apology  for  his  undertaking  to  examine 
the  subject  of  slavery.     Page  20,  he  says — 

''  Belonging  to  the  same  race  with  those  who  are  held  in  bond- 
age. We  have  a  right,  Tuiy,  we  are  bound  to  express  the  sympa- 
thies of  brotherhood,  and  ^  to  remember  those  who  are  in  bonds 
as  bound  with  them.'  " 

We  were  not  aware  of  any  fact  relating  to  Mr.  Barnes's  descent ; 
nor  did  we  before  know  from  what  race  he  was  descended. 

We  were  truly  much  surprised  at  this  avowal,  and  endeavoured 
to  imagine ^that  he  had  used  the  word  in  some  general  and  indefinite 
sense,  as  some  do  when  they  say  animal  racej  and  human  race. 
But  on  examining  his  use  of  the  word,  page  20 :  ^'  How  is  a 
foreign  race,  with  so  different  a  complexion,  and  in  reference  to 
which,  so  deep-seated  prejudices  and  aversions  exist,  in  every  part 
of  the  land,  to  be  disposed  of  if  they  become  free  ?" — and  page  27 : 
"  And  the  struggles  which  gave  liberty  to  millions  of  the  Anglo- 
saxon  race  did  not  loosen  one  rivet  from  the  fetter  of  an  African;" 
page  83 :  "  The  Hebrews  were  not  essentially  distinguished  from 
the  Egyptians,  as  the  Africans  are  from  th^r  masters  in  this 
land,  by  colour ;"  and  page  86 :  "  They  were  a  foreign  race,  as 
the  African  race  is  with  us ;"  and  page  96 :  "  There  are  in  the 
United  States  now,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  2,486,465  of 
a  foreign  race  held  in  bondage ;"  and  page  97  :  ^'It  would  have 
been  as  just  for  the  Egyptians  to  retain  the  Hebrews  in  bondage 
as  it  is  for  white  Americans  to  retain  the  African  race;" — we 
were  forced  to  conclude  that  the  author  understood  his  language 
and  its  meaning. 

Such,  then,  being  the  fact,  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart  to  blame 
him  for  "expressing  the  sympathies  of  brotherhood."  But  we  feel 
disposed  with  kindness  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  burthen  of 
such  portion  of  sympathy  for  those  of  his  race  who  are  in  slavery, 
as  he  may  conceive  to  be  a  duty  imposed  by  the  injunction,  "  Re- 
member those  who  are  in  bond,  as  bound  with  th#m."  Wc  will 
quote  the  passage,  ITeb,  xiii.  3 :  "  Remember  them  that  are  in 
bonds,  as  bound  with  tliem."     It  is  translated  froin  the  Greek — 
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MifiV7^xea$€  r&p  heaiuov  (5g  awSeSefiivoh  Mimneskesthe  Uhn  li^ 
mion  hos  iundSdemSnai.  The  words  translated  '^  bonds,"  '^botind 
with/'  &c.  are  derived  from  the  root  ^£6),  deo^  and  signifies  to  bind,  to 
bring  together,  to  chain,  to  fetter,  to  hinder,  to  restrain,  &c.,  which 
meaning  falls  into  all  its  derivations.  '  When  one  was  accused  of 
some  offence,  and  was,  on  that  account,  restrained,  so  that  he 
might  be  surely  had  at  a  trial  for  the  same,  such  restraint  would 
be  expressed,  aa  the  case  required,  by  some  of  its  derivations. 
Hence  we  have  &(Tig,  desis^  the  act  of  binding ;  Secffia,  desmaj  a 
bond,  a  chain ;  Hoiuogj  de9mio%^  chained,  fettered,  imprisoned,  &c. ; 
heOfiogy  de9moSj  a  bond,  chain,  knots,  •  cords,  cables ;  SeCfiOGif 
desmody  to  enchain,  to  imprison ;  heOfKXpxOjci^y  d^smophulaxj  a 
jailer,  &c. 

The  word  is  used,  differently  varied,  in  Matt.  xvi.  19 ;  xviii.  18 ; 
Acts  viii.  23  ;  xx.  23 ;  xxiii.  21 ;  xxvi.  "29 ;  Mom.  vii.  2 ;  1  Cor,  vii. 
39 ;  JEph.  iv.  3 ;  Philip,  i.  16  ;  Col.  iv.  18  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  9  ;  Fhilem. 
10;  ffeb.  X.  34;  xi.  36;  and  never  used,  in  any  sense  whatever, 
to  express  any  condition  of  slavery.  St.  Paul  was  under  the  TjCt 
$traint  of  the  law  upon  a  charge  of  heresy.  All  Ae  Christians 
of  his  day  were  very  liable  to  like  danger.  His  only  meaniiig 
was  that  all  such  should  be  remembered,  as  though  they  themselves 
were  suffering  a  like  misfortune.  Suppose  he  had  expressed  the 
idea  more  diffusely  and  said,  '*  Remember  all  Christians  who,  for 
teaching  Christ  crucified,  are  persecuted  on  the  charge  of  teaching 
a  false  religion,  as  though  you  yourselves  were  persecuted  with 
them." 

Such  was  the  fact.  Surely  no  one,  by  any  course  of  rational 
deduction,  could  construe  it  into  an  injunction  to  remember  or  do 
any  thin^  else,  in  regard  to  slavery  or  its  subjects,  unless  upon 
the  condition  that  the  slave  was,  by  some  means,  under  restraint 
upon  a  similar  charge.  St.  Paul  was  never  married ;  cannot  be 
said  to  have  looked  with  very  ardent  eyes  upon  the  institution  of 
marriage ;  by  many  is  thought  to  have  been  unfavourably  disposed 
towards  it.  We  have  among  us,  to  this  day,  some  who  pretend  that 
they  think  it  a  great  evil,  are  its  bitter  enemies,  and  give  evidence 
that,  if  in  their  power,  they  would  totally  abolish  it.  Suppose 
such  a  man  should  say  that,  because  he  belonged  to  the  same  race 
with  those  who  were  bound  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  it  wab  his 
privilege  to  expf'ess  the  sympathies  of  brotherhood,  and  expostu- 
late against  that  evil  institution  ;  nay,  that  he  was  enjoined  by  St. 
Paul  to  do  so  in  this  passage,  '^  Remember  those  who  are  in  bonds. 
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^tkboond  with  them/' — what  would  be  the  value  of  this  appeal  to 
St.  Paul  ?  But  the  very  word  he  uses,  in  the  passage  quoted,  is 
also  used,  almost  invariably,  in  the  gospels,  to  express  the  re- 
straint imposed  by  matrimony ;  yet  it  is  never  used  to  express  any 
condition,  or  quality,  or  station,  in  regard  to  slavery. 

The  naked,  unadorned  proposition  presented  by  Dr.  Barnes  is, 
that,  because  St.  Paul  enjoined  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  sympa- 
thize with,  to  remember  all  those  who  were  labouring  under  perse- 
cution on  the  account  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  they  were  also 
bound  to  remember,  to  sympathize  with  the  slaves,  on  the  account 
of  their  being  in  slavery,  as  though  they  were  slaves  themselves. 
We  feel  that  such  argument  must  ever  be  alxMrtive. 

From  the  delicacy  of  Dr.  Barnes's  situttoiiy  u  ^'  belonging  to 
the  same  race  with  those  held  in  bondage^"  ^m  feel  it  a  duty  to 
treat  the  position  with  great  forbearauM.  Had  it  come  from  one 
of  the  more  favoured  race  of  Shem,  or  the  still  more  lofty  race  of 
Japheth,  we  should  have  felt  it  an  equal  duty  to  have  animadverted 
with  some  severity. 

I(  wotld  ilfe  appeared  like  a  design  to  impose  on  those  igno- 
rant of  the  original ;  and  might  have  put  us  in  mind  of  the  cun- 
ning huckster,  with  his  basket  of  addled  eggs, — although  unex- 
pectedly broken  in  the  act  of  their  delivery  to  the  hungry  travel- 
ler ;  yet  the  incident  was  remembered  by  the  recorder  of  pro- 
priety. 


LESSON  XII. 

Antioch  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  St.  Margaret, — 
of  which  there  are  many  legends,  to  one  of  which  we  allude.  It 
brings  to  mind  some  early  views  of  Christianity ;  besides,  at  her 
time,  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Antioch  were  slaves,  and 
are  alluded  to  in  the  legend. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  Apollo,  and  was  herself  a 
priestess  to  the  same  god.  She  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  Praefect  Olybius,  who  became  devoted  to 
her  mental  and  personal  accomplishments  and  ve^y  great  beauty. 
He  is  said  to  have  sought  her  in  marriage,  and,  after  great  labour 
and  exertion,  to  have  brought  about  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  to 
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insnre  her  approval  and  consent.  But,  although  thus  tlie  affiHl^ 
bride  of  Olybius,  by  some  means  she  had  held  intercomm«hior< 
with  the  private  teachers  of  Christianity,  and  was  converted  to  itjs 
faith ;  a  fact  known  only  to  her  and  them. 

Upon  such  a  state  of  things,  arrives  from  Probus,  Rome's  im- 
perial lord,  Yopiscos,  charged  to  admonish  the  prsefect  how  famo 
bore  tidings  of  the  frequent  apottasy  from  the  true  religion  of 
the  gods,  and  the  increase  of  the  unholy  faith  of  the  Galileans  at 
Antioch ;  and  that  the  laws  were  Aade  to  be  executed  upon  the 
godless,  whose  wicked  and  incestuous  rites  offend  the  thousand 
deities  of  Rome. 

Olybius  weQ  l[Mirt  that  the  least  faltering  on  his  part  w^uld 
probably  be  fdlairt|rljf>lu8  being  shown  the  mandate  for  Yopiscus 
to  supersede  bin  in  the  government ;  for  which  he  determines  to  not 
give  him  the  least  pretence :  hence  he  orders  the  immediate  arrest 
of  all  suspected ;  convenes  his  council  in  the  halls  of  justice,  and 
announces  thus  his  views : 

*<  Hear  mO;  ye  priests  on  earth,  ye  gods  in  heaTa|j^lrw* 
By  Vesta,  and  her  yirgin-gnarded  fires ;  * 

By  Mars,  the  sire  and  guardian  god  of  Bom^; 
By  Antioch*s  bright  ApoUo ;  by  the  throne 
Of  him  whose  thunder  shakes  the  vaulted  skies  ; 
And  that  dread  oath  I  add,  that  binds  the  immortals, 
The  unblessed  waters  of  Tartarean  Styx ; 
Last,  by  the  avenger  of  despisM  vows. 
The  inevitable,  serpent-haired  Eumenides, 
Olybius  swears,  thus  mounting  on  the  throne 
Of  justice,  to  exhaust  heaven's  wrath  on  all 
That  have  cast  off  their  fathers'  gods  for  rites 
New  and  unholy.     From  my  heart,  I  blot 
Partial  affection  and  the  love  of  kindred ; 
Even  if  my  father's  blood  flowed  in  their  veins, 
I  would  obey  the  emperor  and  the  gods!" 

MlLLMAK. 

*     *     *     The  prisoners  are  ushered  in,  heard,  and  ordered  to 
death ;  among  whom  a  female  veiled,  as  if  Phoebus-chosen ! 


<<What!  dare  they  rend  our  dedicated  maids; 
Even  from  our  altars  ?    Haste  I  <  withdraw  the  veil, 
In  which  her  guilty  face  is  shrouded  close. 
Ha !  their  magic  mocks  my  sight !     I  seem  to  see 

What  cannot  be Margarita ! 

Answer,  if  thou  art  she!" 

9 


%■ 
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90  iiund  was  agonized  at  the  thoughts  of  her  poeition :  silently, 
to  hisuielf,  he  says — 

•* This  pale  and  false  Yopisoas 

Hath  from  great  Probna  wmng  hia  easy  mandate ; 
Him  Asia  owns  her  pmfeot,  if  Oljbins 
Obey  not  this  feU  edict"        «        «        « 

Much  art  and  great  argument  were  priratelj  used  to  produce 

her  recantation ;  to  which  she  calmly  answers — 

ft 

"  WhiWsown  their  Lord 


On  earth,  will  He  disown  in  heaven ! 


»> 


*  *  *  Sent  to  the  arena;  the  tortus 'i)0fl  execution  of  the 
prisoners  proceed,  according  to  the  order  dtiHslk  irraignment.  The 
populace  become  enraged,  and  loudly  dteaAd  Ae  blood  of  the 
apostate  priestess ;  while  the  prsefect,  in  his  palace,  digests  a 
plan  to  iurely  save  her  life.  The  high-priest  of  Apollo,  her 
father,  in  his  robes  of  office  and  with  his  official  attendants,  must 
boldly  enter  the  arena,  and  offer  pardon,  in  the  name  of  his  god, 
to  any  one  who  otters  the  cabalistic  word  signifying  '^  I  rboant  ;" 
must  hastily  apply  1o  each  in  person ;  at  Margarita,  one  instructed 
must  imitate  her  voice ;  instantly  the  priest  is  to  throw  the  mantle 
of  the  god  upon  her ;  and  the  attendants,  by  force,  to  carry  her 
to  the  palace  of  Olybius,  where,  instead  of  her  execution,  her 
marriage  with  Olybius  is  to  take  place. 

The  procession  of  priests  (of  whom  none  but  her  father,  and  her 
sister  in  disguise  as  a  proxy  for  the  act  of  recantation,  knew  the 
secret)  are  urged  instantly  to  action :  "For,  says  Olybius,  "my  very 
soul  is  famished  in  every  moment  of  delay  !*' 

The  procession  moves  in  all  pomp  and  splendour,  with  a  view  to 
produce  an  alterative  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  maddened  populace. 
Its  approach  to  the  arena  is  proclaimed  by  a  sentinel  there ;  on 
hearing  which,  Margarita  falls  at  the  feet  of  the  headsmauj  and 
successfully  implores  instant  death,  that  hex  fether  may  be  spared 
the  misery  of  witnessing  it.  She  breathes  a  prayer  in  forgiveness 
of  Olybius,  and  receives  the  stroke  of  death  as  the  procession 
enters.  The  father  rages,  demands  torture  to  make  the  Christians 
say  how  they  enthralled  her :  a  Ghristiaa  foaeher  explains,  as  with 
"  a  still,  small  voice  ;*'  the  priests  of  Apollo  listen ! 

Rage  and  excitement  had  reached  the  utmost  bound.  There 
was  a  pause,  as  the  recess  between  two  raging  storms.  The  still- 
ness reached  even  the  palace,  and  reason  did  feel  as  if 
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'*  Then  was  darkness  OTor  all  the  land.    Olybins,  then  :«- 
What  means  this  deathlike  stillness  ?    Not  a  sonnd 
Or  mnrmiir,  from  yon  eonntless  multitudes ; 
A  pale,  contagions  horror  seems  to  creep 
Eyen  to  ovr  palace.    Men  gaxe  mutely  round, 
As  in  their  neighbour's  face  to  read  a  secret 
They  dare  not  speak  themseWes : 
Even  thus,  along  his  Tast  domains  of  silence, 
Dark  Pluto  gases,  when  the  sullen  spirits 
Speak  only  with  fixed  look  and  Toiceless  motion. 
'Tis  misery !    Speak ;  Olybius  orders ;  speak  to  me. 
Nor  let  mine  own  Toice,  like  an  otU  omen. 
Load  this  hot  air  unanswered.'' 

A  messenger  annoimces  the  death  of  Margarita ;  Olybius  rushes 
to  kill  him  ;  but,  recovering  self-command — 

"Oh,  I'm  sick 


Of  this  accursed  pomp :  I  wiU  not  use 
Its  priyilege  of  rerenge.    Fatal  trappings 
Of  proud  authority  I    That    e    «    «    «    « 
*  '*    *    Blune  and  bum  into  the  Tery  entrails  I 
Si^yremacy  1 1  the  great  prerogatiTO 
Of  being  blasted  by  si^erior  misery !" 

A  second  messenger  announces  that 

"  The  enchantress  Margarita,  by  her  death. 
Hath  wrought  upon  the  changeful  populace. 
That  they  cry  loudly  on  the  Christian's  God : 
Emboldened  multiutudes,  from  every  quarter, 
Throng  forth,  and  in  the  face  of  day  proclaim 
Their  lawless  faith.     They  have  taken  up  the  body. 
And  hither,  as  in  proud jovation,  bear  it. 
With  clamour  and  with  song.     All  Antiooh  crowds 
Applauding  round  them." 

We  are  favoured  only  with  the  song  of  the  slaves,  who,  upon 
that  holiday,  intermingled  in  the  throng  about  the  palace  of 
Olybius,  to  which  the  body  of  Margarita  has  been  borne ;  by  which 
we  may  perceive  how  Christianity  has  elevated  them  above 
thoughts  of  theur  condition : 

8ON0  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

Sing  to  the  L<vi|  Oh»  let  us  shout  Ms  praise ! 
More  lol^  pMlll  M  our  masters  raise. 

Midst  elouda  «f  foldea  light,  a  pathway  clear, 
Widi  soaring  loul,  these  martyred  saint!  haye  trod 
To  Him,  the  only  tma  Almighty  Qod ! 

Earth's  tumults  wild  and  pagan  darkness  drear. 
To  bonds  of  peace  and  songs  of  joy  give  way  : 
Behold  I  we  bring  you  light— one  CTcrlasting  day  I 
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Sing  to  the  Lord !  No  more  shall  frantic  SibyPs  yell, 
Watohfnl  Augurs,  or  those  of  magic  spell, 

No,  not  Isis,  nor  yet  Apollo's  throne, 
No,  nor  even  Death,  with  Lethean  bands. 
Shall  longer  bind  the  soul ;  before  us  stands 

Him  of  the  Cross  of  CaWary : — His  groan 
Of  death  burst  forth  from  its  eternal  womb. 
While  angel  spirits  shout,  and  open  wide  the  tomb ! 

Sing  to  the  Lord !  The  Temple's  Teil  is  rent ! 
From  Moab's  plains,  the  Slaye,  an  outcast,  sent 

From  this  cold  world  shall,  soaring,  fly  to  heayen. 
From  depths  of  Darkness,  Night,  and  Orous  dread. 
Each  spirit  woke  at  the  Eternal's  tread 

On  the  head  of  Death  I  a  promise  giyen 
To  all  Earth's  houseless,  homeless,  and  forlorn, 
Before  the  Ages  were— or  His  Eldest  Son  was  bom ! 

Sing  to  the  Lord !  Lo  I  while  God's  rebels  rare, 
He  plunges  down,  and  renoTates  the  slave — 

'  Vengeance  and  love  at  once  bestowed  on  man. 
See  I  crushed  is  Baal's,  proud  Moloch's  temple  falls ; 
Shout  to  the  Lord  I  No  more  shall  blood-^stAined  walls. 

Nor  mountain  grove,  nor  all  the  gods  of  Ham, 
Dispel  a  Saviour's  love !  Correction's  rod 
Hath  won  the  world, — ^for  Heaven  and  Thee,  0  God ! 

It  is  one  of  the  providences  of  Jehovah,  that  the  very  wretched 
forget  their  wrath,  and  the  broken  in  spirit  their  violence.  And 
it  may  Ve  well  for  those  who  examine  moral  conduct  by  the  evi- 
dences of  the  providences  of  God,  to  notice  how  wrath  conduces 
to  wretchedness,  and  violence  to  a  breaking  down  of  the  spirits 

Olybius  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  adopt  the  humiliating 
doctrines  of  the  new  faith  ;  but  he  perceived  it  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  those  in  the  extremely  low  walks  of  life.  By 
it  the  slave  was  taught  to  become  '^  the  freeman  of  the  Lord,"  and 
the  wretched,  destitute,  and  miserable,  to  become  ''heirs  of  Opd, 
and  jjint-heirs  with  Christ.**  These  doctrines,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem, being  founded  upon  the  pillars  of  Humility,  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  were  an  arrangement  to  make  the  most  humble  as 
happy  as  the  most  exalted;  as  to  happiness  and  hopes  of  heaven, 
it  made  all  men  equal ;  nor  is  it  snrpriiing  that  the  low  classes 
more  readily  become  its  converts. 

Olybius  may  have  sten  some  beautiful  features  in  this  system ; 
but  his  philosophy  forbid  his  faith.  He  calmly  decided  that  it  was 
a  superstition  too  low  to  combat — worthy  only  of  contempt.  But 
he  perceived  that  the  blood  of  a  hundred  made  a  thousand  Chris- 
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tians,  and  was  convinced  the  only  remedy  was  to  improye  and 
elevate  the  mind, — to  imbue  it  with  deep  religions  feeling  and  prin- 
ciple, a  reverence  and  veneration  for  the  gods. 

He  deeply  felt  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  presence  of  Yopiscus, 
and  would  gladly  have  proved  to  the  emperor  that  change  of 
government,  either  as  to  ruler  or  its  general  system,  could  not  affect 
the  condition  of  this  new  doctrine.  But  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  Christian's  God,  nor  of  his  attributes  as  a  distinct  Being ;  and 
hence,  although  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  deadly  enemy,  yet, 
since  the  providences  of  Jehovah,  through  the  mild  light  of  the 
gospel,  begin  to  develop  themselves  to  the  human  understanding, 
we  may  deem  his  report  to  the  emperor,  on  the  Christian  super- 
stition, to  be  ONE  OF  ITS  MOST  UNDYING  PANEGYRICS ;  as  an  ex- 
tract from  which,  we  may  well  imagine,  he  wrote  thus : — 

Olyhiu%  to  the  Emperor  Probtu. 

*  *  *  ii  Great  reforms  on  moral  subjects  do  not  occur,  ex- 
cept under  the  influence  of  religious  principle.  Political  revolu- 
tions and  changes  of  policy  and  administration  do  indeed  occur 
from  other  causes,  and  secure  the  ends  which  are  desired.  But, 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  right  and  wrong;  on  those  questions 
where  the  rights  of  an  inferior  and  down-trodden  class  are  con- 
cerned, we  can  look  for  little  advance,  except  from  the  operation 
of  religious  principle. 

*^  Unless  the  inferior  classes  have  power  to  assert  their  rights  by 
arms,  those  rights  will  be  conceded  only  by  the  operations  of  con- 
science and  the  principles  of  religion.  There  is  no  great  wrong 
in  any  community  which  we  can  hope  to  rectify  by  new  considera- 
tions of  policy,  or  by  a  mere  revolution.  The  relations  of  Chru- 
tianity  are  not  reached  by  political  revolutions,  or  by  changes  of 
policy  or  administration. 

^^  Political  revolutions  occur  in  a  higher  region,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Christian  is  no  more  affected  by  a  mere  change  of 
government,  than  that  of  the  vapours  of  a  low,  marshy  vale  is 
affected  by  the  tempest  and  storm  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air. 
The  storm  sweeps  along  the  Apennines,  the  lightnings  play,  and 
the  thunders  utter  their  voice,  but  the  malaria  of  the  Campagna 
is  unaffected,  and  the  pestilence  breathes  desolation  there  still. 
So  it  is  with  Christianity.  Political  revolutions  occur  in  higher 
places,  but  the  malaria  of  Christianity  remains  settled  down  on 
the  low  plains  of  life,  and  not  even  the  surface  of  the  pestilential 
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vapour  is  agitated  by  all  the  storms  and  tempests  of  political 
changes;  it  remains  the  same  deadly,  pervading  pestilence  still. 
Under  all  the  forms  of  despotism ;  in  Uie  government  of  aristo- 
cracy, or  an  oligarchy ;  under  the  administration  of  a  pore  demo- 
cracy, or  the  forms  of  a  republican  government ;  and  in  all  the 
changes  from  one  to  the  other,  Christianity  remains  still  the  same. 
Whether  the  prince  is  hurled  from  the  throne,  or  rides  into  power 
on  the  tempest  of  revolution,  the  down-trodden  Christian  is  the 
same  still : — and  it  makes  no  difference  to  him  whether  the  prince 
wears  a  crown,  or  appears  in  a  plain,  republican  garb, — ^whether 
Gsesar  is  on  the  throne,  or  slain  in  the  senate-house/  " 

In  these  imputed  sentiments  of  Olybius,  the  indications  of  the 
will  of  Jehovah,  in  establishing  and  protecting  the  inetitutione  of 
Christianity^  by  his  providences  towards  it,  is  vividly  portrayed  to 
the  Christian  eye.  Jehovah  would  not  suffer  ^^  the  gates  of  hell 
to  prevail  against  it."  Of  the  very  materials  intended  by  its  ene- 
mies for  its  destruction,  he  made  them  build  its  throne. 

The  scene,  by  which  we  have  introduced  this  imaginary  report 
of  Olybius  to  the  emperor,  has  been  merely  to  remove  from  the 
mind  any  bias  tending  to  a  partial  conception  of  the  indications 
of  the  will  of  God,  as  evinced  by  his  providences  therein  described, 
that  we  may  more  readily  discover  the  fact,  that,  instead  of  show- 
ing Christianity  to  be  worthy  only  of  contempt,  Olybius  did  pro- 
nounce its  eulogium. 

Change  the  words  Christian  and  Christianity  into  slave  and 
ilavery  ;  prince  into  mastery  and  it  then  is  what  Mr.  Barnes  did 
say,  and  has  said,  (pages  25,  26,  27,)  word  for  word,  about  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery ;  and,  as  if  desirous  to  portray  the  providences 
of  God  towards  it  down  to  the  present  time,  continuously  says. 
See  pages  27  and  28— 

^'  Slavery  among  the  Romans  remained  substantially  the  same 
under  the  Tarquins,  the  consuls,  and  the  Csesars ;  when  the  tri- 
bunes gained  the  ascendency,  and  wheii  the  patricians  crushed 
them  to  the  earth.  It  lived  in  Europe  when  the  northern  hordes 
poured  down  on  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  when  the  caliphs  set  up 
the  standard  of  Islam  in  the  Peninsula.  It  lived  in  all  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  Middle  Ages, — alike,  when  spiritual  despotism 
swayed  its  sceptre  over  the  nations,  and  when  they  began  to  emerge 
into  freedom.  In  the  British  realms,  it  has  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts,  under  the  Protectorate,  and  for  a  long  time  under  the 
Itdministration  of  the  house  of  Hanover.    With  some  temporary 
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interrnptionSy  it  lived  in  the  provinces  of  France  through  the  revo- 
lution. It  lived  through  our  own  glorious  Revolution ;  and  the 
struggles  which  gave  liberty  to  millions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
did  not  loosen  one  rivet  from  the  fetters  of  an  African,  nor  was 
there  a  slave  who  was  an^  nearer  to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom 
after  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  than  when  Patrick  Henry  taught 
the  notes  of  liberty  to  echo  along  the  hills  and  vales  of  Virginia. 
So  m  all  changes  of  political  administration  in  our  own  land,  the 
condition  of  the  slave  remains  unaffected.  Alike  whether  the 
Federalists  or  Republicans  have  the  rule ;  whether  the  star  of  the 
Whig  or  the  Democrat  is  in  the  ascendant;  the  condition  of  the 
slaye  is  still  the  same.  The  pseans  of  victory,  when  the  hero  of 
New  Orleans  was  raised  to  the  prendential  chair,  or  when  the 
hero  of  Tippecanoe  was  inavgutated,  eomveyed  no  *  *  "^^  in- 
timation of  a  change  to  the  fllav^^  nmr  kad  he  any  more  hope,  nor 
was  his  condition  any  more  affected,  whtH  the  one  gave  place  to 
his  successor,  or  the  odier  was  kome  to  the  grave.  And  so  it  is 
now.  In  all  the  fierce  contests  for  rule  in  the  land ;  in  the  ques- 
tions about  changes  in  the  adafadstmimi,  there  are  nearly  three 
millions  of  our  fellow-beings,  who  kave  no  interest  in  these  con- 
*  tests  and  questions,  and  whose  conStion  will  be  affected  no  more, 
whatever  the  result  may  be,  than  the  vapour  that  lies  ft  the  valley 
is  by  the  changes  from  sunshine  to  storm  on  the  aunmhs  ef  the 
*  Alps  or  the  Andes." 

This  may  be  all  true,  but  what  is  the  indication  of  God*8  will, 
as  taught  by  these,  his  providences  towards  itt  ^*  And  now  I  say 
unto  you  refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone ;  for  if  this 
counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought ;  but  if  it 
be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  lest  haply  ye  he  found  even  to 
fight  against  God.''  Acts  v.  38,  89. 
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LESSON  xm. 

Thus,  it  has  pleased  God,  at  an  early  age  of  the  world,  to  reveal 
to  the  mind  of  man  this  mode  of  learning  his  will  by  the  indica- 
tions of  Providence. 

But  Mr.  Barnes  has  given  us  farther  data,  whereby  we  may  be 
enabled  to  examine  more  deeply  into  the  indications  of  God's  will 
touching  the  institution  of  slavery,  by  reference  to  his  providences 
concerning  it,  growing  out  of  the  miiversality  and  ancientness  of 
the  institution.  Thus,  page  11%.Im  says — *'  That  slavery  had  an 
existence  when  Moses  undertodi  'the  task  of  legislating  for  the 
Hebrews,  there  can  be  110  doubib  We  have  seen  that  servitude 
of  some  kind  prevailed  among  tha  patriarchs ;  that  the  traffic  in 
slaves  was  carried  on  between  the  Midianites  and  the  Egyptians, 
*  *  *  and  that  it  existetl  WMng  the  Egyptians.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly practised  by  all  the  aarrcunding  nations,  for  history 
does  not  point  us  to  a  time  wlen  slavery  did  not  exist.  *  ^  *  • 
There  is  efien  evidence  that  slavery  waa  practised  by  the  Hebrews 
themselves,  wben  in  a  state  of  bondage ;  and  that  though  they 
were  as  a  nation  ^bondmen  to  Pharaoh,'  yet  they  had  servants  in* 
their  lluniliet-'vho  b|^  been  ^bought  with  money.'  *  "*"  *  At 
the  very  time  that  Ae  law  was  given  respecting  the  observance  of 
the  passover,  and  befora  the  exode  from  Egypt,  this  statute  ap- 
pears among  othen:  *This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  passover: 
there  shall  no  stranger  eat  thereof:  but  every  man-servant,  that  is 
bought  for  money ^  when  thou  hast  circumcised  him,  then  shall  he 
eat  thereof.'  It  is  clear,  from  this,  that  the  institution  was  always 
in  existence,  and  that  Moses  did  not  originate  it."  Again,  page 
117:  ^'A  Hebrew  might  be  sold  to  his  brethren  if  he  had  been 
detected  in  the  act  of  theft,  and  had  no  means  of  making  restitu- 
tion according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law.  JExod,  xxii.  8p  '  He 
fihaU  make  full  restitution;  if  he  have  nothing,  then  he  shall  be. 
sold  for  his  theft.' "  "  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  common 
legal  maxim,  Luat  in  corpore,  qui  non  habet  in  aere.  The  same 
law  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians,  and  among  the  Greeks  also 
till  the  time  of  Solon.  ♦  *  *  By  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  the  same  thing  was  enacted  at  Rome.     A  native-born  He- 
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brew  might  be  a  servant  in  a  single  case  in  virtue  of  his  birth. 
If  the  master  had  given  to  a  Hebrew,  whom  he  had  purchased,  a 
wife,  and  she  had  borne  him  children ;  the  children  were  to  re- 
main in  servitude."  See  JBxod,  ud.  4.  Again,  page  250 :  ^^  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  proof  that  slavery  abounded  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  or  that  the  conditions  of  servitude  were  very 
severe  and  oppressive.  This  is  conceded  on  all  hands."  And 
page  251:  ^^  Slavery  existed  generaUy  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire  was  very  great."  *  *  *  Page  252:  ^^  Of  course,  ac- 
cording to  this,  the  number  of  slaves  could  not  have  been  less  than 
sixty  millions  in  the  Roman  Empire,  at  about  the  time  when  the 
apostles  went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel."  And  again,  page  253: 
^^The  slave-trade  in  Africa  is  as  old  as  history  reaches  back. 
Among  the  ruling  nations  oS.fike  ju>rth  coast,  the  Egyptians, 
OyrenianSy  and  Carthaginians,  ilfMfy  was  not  only  established, 
bnt  they  imported  whole  armies  cjt  sli|veS|  partly  for  home  use,  and 
pardy,  at  least  by  the  Garthagiiiians,  to  be  shipped  for  foreign 
msrkets." 

•'^Tlisy  woie  ehiefly  drawn  fi!0ii|.ilis  interior,  where  kidnapping 
was  just  as  much  carried  on  Am  ^  mom*  Black  male  and  female 
slaves  were  even  an  article  of  luxury,  not  only  among  the  above- 
named  nations,  but  in  Oreece  and  Italy." 

Bfr.  Barnes  has  quoted  and  adopted  the  foregoing^  and  many 
other  passages,  from  the  Biblical  Repository.  (See  Bib.  Rep.  pp. 
413,  414.)  And  again,  page  259  of  Barnes:  *  *  *  ^  And  it 
is  a  rare  thing,  perhaps  a  thing  that  never  has  occurred,  that 
slavery  did  not  prevail  in  a  country  which  famished  slaves  for 
another  country." 

Many  of  the  foregoing  statements  are  facts  as  well  established 
as  ant/  part  of  history.  But  these  truths,  honestly  admitted  by 
Mr.  Barnes,  are  pregnant  with  important  considerations  touching 
the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  providence  of  God  towards  it. 
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■to 


LESSON  xn. 

• 

Mr.  BABNtt  says,  page  881 — 

^^  If  slavery  is  to  be  defended,  it  is  not  to  be  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  Bible,  bat  by  arguments  drawn  from  its  happy  inflaenoes 
on  agricoltore,  commerce,  and  the  arts ;  ''^  *  *  on  its  elevating 
tlM  black  man,  and  making  him  more  intelligent  and  happy  than 
he  wonld  be  in  his  own  land ;  on  its  whole  benevolent  bearing  m 
the  welfare  of  the  slave,  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  oome.** 

It  most  give  every  good  man  die  detpest  grief  to  diaoovier  this 
growing  disposition  among  rdiginiiia  teachers  to  thnut  aside  tie 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  ta  phet  in  its  stead  the  werUlgr  adiwi- 
tages  and  personal  consideratiom  of  individnii  biMflli  Wkat 
shall  we  think  of  the  reliipoos  feeling  and  orthodox  of  ifm  |riho 
places  ^*  agricoltnre,  compevoa^  and  the  arts"  in  higlMr  amofUj 
than  the  books  of  Divine  vorelation.  Thus,  this  teadiir  Mfi^ 
*^  K  the  Bible  teaches  slavery^  then  the  Bible  is  the  greatest  oniM 
that  could  happen  to  our  race ;"  yet  allows,  that  if  slavery  shall 
have  a  beneficial  and  happy  influence  on  ^^  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  artSi"  it  may  bo  sustained  and  defended.  Such  is  the 
obvioBs  dedoetion  from  the  proposition !  Mistaken  man !  But, 
since  we  say  that  slavery  is  most  triumphantly  sustained  and  de- 
fended by  the  Bible,  let  us  take  a  view  of  it  agreeably  to  Mr. 
Barnes's  direction.  So  far  as  we  have  means,  it  may  be  well  to 
examine  the  negro  in  his  native  ranges. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  we  had  a  knowledge  of  an  African  slave, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Bookter,  of  St.  Helena  Parish,  La.  Sedgjo 
was  apparently  about  sixty  years  of  age — was  esteemed  to  be 
unusuaUy  intelligent  for  an  African.  We  propose  to  give  the  sub- 
stance of  his  narrative,  without  regard  to  his  language  or  manner. 
For  a  length  of  time  we  made  it  an  object  to  draw  out  his  know- 
ledge and  notions ;  and  on  the  subject  of  the  Deity,  his  idea  waa 
that  the  power  which  made  him  was  procreation  ;  and  that,  as  far 
as  regarded  his  existence,  he  needed  not  to  care  for  any  other  god. 
This  deity  was  to  be  worshipped  by  whatever  act  would  represent 
him  as  procreator.  It  need  not  be  remarked  that  this  worship 
was  the  extreme  of  indecency ;  but  the  more  the  act  of  worship 
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was  wounding  to  the  feeliigi  er  eense  of  delicacy,  the  more  ac- 
ceptable it  was  to  the  goii^J  !Eht  diBplays  of  this  worship  conld 
not  well  be  described. 

Sedgjo's  account  put  us  ia  ^dttd  of  Maachah,  the  mother  of  Asa. 
In  this  worship,  it  was  not  vaoonuioa  to  kill,  roast,  and  eat  young 
children,  with  the  view  to  propitiate  the  god,  and  make  its  parents 
prolific.  So  also  the  first-bom  of  a  mother  was  sometimes  killed 
and  eaten,  in  thankfulness  to  the  god  for  making  them  the  instru- 
ments of  its  procreation.  The  king  was  the  owner  and  master  of 
the  whole  tribe.  He  might  kill  and  do  what  else  he  pleased  with 
them.  The  whole  tribe  was  essentially  his  slaves.  But  he  usually 
made  use  of  them  as  a  sort  of  soldiers.  Those  who  were  put  to 
datfth  at  feasts  and  sacrifices  were  generally  persons  captured  from 
Other  tribes.  Persons  captured  were  also  slayes,  might  be  killed 
and  eaten  on  days  of  sacrifice,  or  sold  and  carried  away  to  un- 
knswm  eautries.  If  one  was  killed  in  battle,  and  fell  into  the 
of  those  who  slew  him,  they  feasted  on  him  at  night.  If 
MM  aliye  who  had  done  the  tribe  great  injury,  a  day 
spart  fbr  all  the  tribe  to  revenge  themselves  and  feast  on 
hiflk  The.  fcet  and  palms  of  the  hands  were  the  most  delicious 
parts.  When  the  king  or  master  died,  some  of  hid  favourite  wives 
and  other  slaves  were  put  to  death,  so  that  he  yet  should  have  their 
company  and  services.  The  king  and  the  men  of  the  tribe  seldom 
cultivated  the  land ;  but  the  women  and  captured  slaves  are  the 
cultivators.  They  never  whip  a  slave,  but  strike  him  with  a  club ; 
sometimes  break  his  bones  or  kill  him :  if  they  kill  him,  they  eat 
him. 

Sedgjo  belonged  to  the  king's  family ;  sometimes  commanded  as 
head  man ;  consequently,  had  he  not  been  sold,  would  have  been 
killed  and  eaten.  The  idea  of  being  killed  and  eaten  was  not  very 
dreadful  to  him ;  he  had  rather  be  eaten  by  men  than  to  have  the 
flies  eat  him. 

He  once  thought  white  men  bought  slaves  to  eat,  as  they  did 
goats.  When  he  first  saw  the  white  man,  he  was  afraid  of  his  red 
lips ;  he  thought  they  were  raw  flesh  and  sore.  It  was  more  fright- 
ful to  be  eaten  by  red  than  by  black  lips. 

On  shipboard,  many  try  to  starve,  or  jump  into  the  sea,  to  keep 
themselves  from  being  eaten  by  the  red-lips.  Did  they  but  know 
what  was  wanted  of  them,  the  most  would  be  glad  to  come.  He 
cannot  tell  how  long  he  was  on  the  way  to  the  ships,  nor  did  ho 
know  where  he  was  going ;  thioks  he  was  sold  many  times  before 
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he  got  there ;  never  saw  the  white  iliMi  till  he  was  near  the  sea ; 
all  the  latter  part  of  hfa  joomej  to  tt«  dbast  the  people  did  not 
kill  or  eat  their  slaves,  hut  sold  them.  Their  clothing  is  a  small 
cloth  about  the  loins.  The  king  and  soine  others  have  a  large  cloth 
about  the  shoulders.  Many  are  entirely  naked  all  their  lives. 
Sedgjo  has  no  wish  to  go  back ;  has  better  clothing  here  than  the 
kings  have  there ;  if  he  does  more  work,  he  has  more  meat.  If  he 
is  whipped  here,  he  is  struck  with  a  club  there.  There,  always 
afraid  of  being  killed ;  jumped  like  a  deer,  if,  out  of  the  village,  he 
saw  or  met  a.  stranger ;  is  very  glad  he  came  here ;  here  he  is  afraid 
of  nobody. 

Booh  is  the  substance  of  what  came  from  the  negro's  own  lipt. 
It  was  impossible  to  learn  from  him  his  distinct  nation  or  tribe. 
Mr.  Bookter  thought  him  an  Eboe,  which  was  probably  a  mistake. 

The  Periplus,  or  voyage  of  Hanno,  was  made  570  years  befSne 
the  Christian  era.  Its  account  was  written  in  Punic,  and  deposited 
in  the  temple  of  Moloch,  at  Carthage.  It  was  afterwards  trandatod 
into  Greek ;  and  thence  into  English,  by  Dr.  Faulkner,  a  sketeh 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  ^^  Phoenix  of  Rare  Fragments^"  fipom 
which  we  quote,  pp.  208-210 : 

^^  Beyond  the  Lixitiae  dwell  the  inhospitable  Ethiopians,  who 
pasture  a  wild  country,  intersected  by  large  mountains,  from 
which  they  say  the  river  Lixus  flows.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  mountains  lived  the  ^  Troglodyte,'  (people  who  burrowed  in  the 
earth,)  men  of  various  appearance,  whom  the  Lixitiae  described  as 
swifter  in  running  than  horses.  *  *  *  Thence  we  proceeded 
towards  the  east  the  course  of  a  day,  *  *  ^  from  which  pro- 
ceeding a  day's  sail,  we  came  to  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  that 
was  overhung  by  large  mountains,  inhabited  by  savage  men  clothed 
in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  who  drove  us  away  by  throwing  stones,  and 
hindered  us  from  landing.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Thence  we  sailed  towards 
the  south  twelve  days,  *  *  *  the  whole  of  which  is  inhabited 
by  Ethiopians,  who  would  not  wait  our  approach,  but  fled  from  us. 
Their  language  was  not  intelligible,  even  to  the  Lixitise  who  were 
with  us.  *  *  *  When  we  had  landed,  we  could  discover  nothing 
in  the  daytime  except  trees ;  in  the  night  we  saw  many  fires  burn- 
ing, and  heard  the  sound  of  pipes,  cymbals,  drums,  and  confused 
shouts.  We  were  then  afraid,  and  our  diviners  ordered  us  to  aban- 
don the  island  ;'*'''''*'  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  an  island 
like  the  other,  having  a  lake,  and  in  this  lake  another  island,  full 
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of  savage  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  women,  whose 
bodies  were  hairy,  and  whom  oar  interpreters  called  Q-orilloe, 
Though  we  pursued  the  men,  we  could  not  seize  any  of  them ;  all 
fled  from  us,  escaping  over  4;he  precipices,  and  defending  them- 
selves with  stones.  Three  women  were  however  taken ;  but  they 
attacked  their  conductors  with  their  teeth  and  hands,  and  could 
not  be  prevailed  on*  to  accompany  us.  Having  killed  them,  we 
flayed  them,  and  brought  their  skins  with  us  to  Carthage." 

See  also  Eong  Humpsal's  History  of  African  Settlements,  trans- 
lated from  the  Punic  books,  by  Sallust  and  into  English  by  H. 
Stewart,  page  221 : 

^^  The  Grsetuli  and  the  Libyans,  as  it  appears,  were  the  first  nations 
that  peopled  Africa ;  a  rude  and  savage  race,  subsisting  partly  on 
the  flesh  of  wild  beasts,  and  partly,  like  cattle,  on  the  herbs  of  the 
field.  Among  these  tribes  social  intercourse  was  unknown  ;  and 
they  were  utter  strangers  to  laws,  or  to  civil  government ;  wander- 
ing during  the  day  from  place  to  place,  as  inclination  prompted ; 
at  night,  wherever  chance  conducted  them  they  took  up  their 
transient  habitation."  See  page  224,  same  book :  ^^  At  the  back  of 
Numidia,  the  Gsetuli  are  reported  to  inhabit,  a  savage  tribe,  of 
which  a  part  only  made  use  of  huts ;  while  the  rest,  less  civilized, 
lead  a  roving  life,  without  restraint  or  fixed  habitation.  Beyond 
the  Grsetuli  is  tne  country  of  the  Ethiopians." 

In  Judg.  iii.  7,  8,  we  have  as  follows  :  ^' And  the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  forgot  the  Lord  their 
God.  *  *  *  Therefore  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against 
Israel,  and  he  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Chusan  mshathaim^ 
(D^n^.B^T  |tj'*13)  which  means  the  ^^  wicked  Uthiopians.**  Let 
us  notice  its  similarity  of  sentiment  with  a  record  in  hieroglyphics, 
in  the  temple  of  Karnac,  where  Oush  is  used  as  the  general  term 
to  mean  the  negro  tribes:  thus,  "-fftwA,  barbarian,  perverse  race;'* 
and  there  inscribed  over  the  figures  of  negro  captives,  two  thou- 
sand years  before  our  Christian  era.  See  Gliddon's  Lectures, 
page  42. 

We  quote  from  Home's  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Scriptures,"  thus:  "It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  these  latter"  (the 
Canaanites)  "  were  an  abominably  wicked  people." 

"  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  proof  of  the  depraved  state  of 
their  morals ;  they  were  a  wicked  people  in  the  time  of  Abraham ; 
and  even  then  were  devoted  to  destruction  by  God.  But  their 
iniquity  was  not  yet  full.     In  the  time  of  Moses,  they  were  idola- 
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ters;  sacrificers  of  their  own  crying  and  smiling  infants;  deyonrers 
of  baman  flesh ;  addicted  to  unnatural  lusts ;  immersed  in  the 
^thiness  of  all  manner  of  vice."  See  Cfhri$tian  OhMtver  of  1819, 
p.  732.  ^  • 

But  let  us  look  at  the  negro  tribes  in  more  modem  days.  We 
quote  from  Lander^  p.  58:  ^^What  makes  us  more  desirous  to 
leave  this  abominable  place,  is  the  fact  (as  we  Itave  been  told)  that  a 
sacrifice  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  human  beings,  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  is  shortly  to  take  place.  We  often  hear  the 
cries  of  many  of  these  poor  wretches ;  and  the  heart  sickens  with 
h(MTor  at  the  bare  contemplation  of  such  a  scene  as  awaits  us 
should  we  remain  here  much  longer." 

And  page  74 :  ^^  We  have  longed  to  discover  a  solitary  virtue 
lingering  among  the  natives  of  this  place,  (Badagry,)  but  as  yet 
our  search  has  been  ineffectual.'' 

And  page  77 :  ^^  We  have  met  with  nothing  but  selfishness  and 
rapacity,  from  the  chief  to  the  meanest  of  his  people.  The  religion 
of  Badagry  is  Mohammedanism,  and  the  worst  species  of  paganism; 
that  which  sanctions  and  enjoins  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings,  and 
other  abominable  practices,  and  the  worship  of  imaginary  demons 
and  fiends." 

Page  110 ;  ^^  It  is  the  custom  here,  when  a  gov^m(»r  dies,  fSor 
two  of  his  favourite  wives  to  quit  the  world  on  the  same  day,  in 
order  that  he  may  have  a  little  pleasant,  social  company  in  a  future 
state." 

Page  111 :  ^^  The  reason  of  our  not  meeting  with  a  better  recep- 
tion at  Loatoo,  when  we  slept  there,  was  the  want  of  a  chief  to 
that  town,  the  last  having  followed  the  old  governor  to  the  eternal 
shades,  for  he  was  his  slave.  Widows  are  burned  in  India,  just  as 
they  are  poisoned  or  cliibhed  here ;  but  in  the  former  country,  I 
believe  no  male  victims  are  destroyed  on  such  occasions." 

'^  At  Paoya,  (page  124,)  several  chiefs  in  the  road  have  asked 
us  the  reason  why  the  Portuguese  do  not  purchase  as  many  slaves 
as  formerly ;  and  make  very  sad  complaints  of  the  stagnation  in 
this  branch  of  traffic." 

Page  158  :  <' At  Leograda,  a  man  thinks  as  little  of  taking  a 
wife  as  cutting  an  ear  of  corn.  Affection  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question." 

Page  160 :  "At  Eitoho,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  governors  of  towns  and  villages  between 
this  place  and  the  seacoast,  all  belonging  to  Yaribai  have  died  from 
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Dfttnral  canseSy  or  have  been  slain  in  war,  since  I  was  last  h^re ; 
'and  that  of  the  inhabited  places  through  which  we  have  passed,  not 
more  than  a  half-dozen  chiefs  are  aliye  at  this  moment^  who  re- 
ceiyed  and  entertained  me  on  my  return  to  Badagry,  three  years 
ago. 

Page  176 :  ^^  They  seem  to  have  no  social  tenderness ;  very  few 
of  those  amiable  private  yirtues  which  would  win  our  affection,  and 
none  of  those  public  qualities  that  claim  respect  or  command  admi- 
ration. Their  love  of  country  is  not  strong  enough  in  their  bosoms 
to  incite  them  to  defend  it  against  the  irregular  incursions  of  a 
despicable  foe.  *  *  *  Regardless  of  the  past  as  reckless  of 
the  future ;  the  present  alone  influences  their  actions.  In  this 
respect.they  approach  nearer  to  the  brute  creation  than  perhaps 
any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe." 

Page  181 :  ^^In  so  large  a  place  as  this,  where  two-thirds  of  the 
population  are  slaves."    *    *    * 

Page  192 :  ^^  The  cause  of  it  was  soon  explained  by  his  inform- 
ing us  that  he  would  be  doomed  to  die  with  two  companions, 
(slaves,)  as  soon  as  their  governor's  dissolution  should  take  place." 

Page  227 :  ^^  In  the  forenoon  we  passed  near  a  spot  where  our 
guides  informed  us  a  party  of  Falatahs,  a  short  time  ago,  murdered 
twenty  of  their  slaves,  because  they  had  not  food  sufficient,"  &c. 

Page  288:  *^At  Coobly,  he  would  rather  have  given  us  a  boy 
(slave)  instead  of  the  horse." 

Page  288 :  "  Monday,  June  14th. — The  governor's  old  wife  re- 
turned from  Boossa  this  morning,  whither  she  had  gone  in  quest 
of  three  female  slaves  who  had  fled  from  her  about  a  fortnight 
since.  She  has  brought  her  fugitives  back  with  her,  and  they 
are  now  confined  in  irons." 

Page  272 :  '^  Both  these  days  the  men  have  been  entering  the 
city;  and  they  have  brQught  with  them  only  between  forty  and 
fifty  slaves." 

Page  278 :  ^^  The  chief  benefits  resulting  to  Fello  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  rebels,  were  a  half-yearly  tribute,  which  the  magia 
agreed  to  pay  him  in  slaves." 

Page  282:  ''At  Yaooris. — And  many  thousands  of  his  men, 
fearing  no  law,  and  having  no  ostensible  employment,  are  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  country.  They  commit  all  sorts  of 
crimes ;  they  plunder,  they  bum,  they  destroy,  and  even  murder, 
and  are  not  accountable  to  any  earthly  tribunal  for  their  actions." 

Page  312 :  **  At  Boossa. — The  manners  of  the  Africans  too,  are 
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iaostile  to  the  interest  and  advancement  of  woman,  and  she  is  very 
rarely  placed  on  an  equality  with  her  husband." 

Page  228 :  *^  A  man  is  at  liberty  to  return  his  wife  to  her  parents 
at  any  time,  and  without  adducing  any  reason." 

Page  345  :  '^  The  Sheikh  of  Bornou  has  recently  issued  a  procla- 
mation, that  no  slaves  from  the  interior  countries  are  to  be  sent  for 
sale  farther  west  than  Wowow, — so  that  none  will  be  sent  in  future 
from  thence  to  the  seaside.  The  greatest  and  most  profitable 
market  for  slaves  is  said  to  be  at  Timbuctoo,  whither  their  owners 
at  present  transport  them  to  sell  to  the  Arabs,  who  take  them 
over  the  deserts  of  Tahara  and  Libya  to  sell  in  the  Barbary  States. 
An  Arab  has  informed  us  that  many  of  his  countrymen  trade  as 
far  as  Turkey,  in  Europe,  with  their  slaves,  where  they  dispose  of 
them  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each.  *  *  *  Perhaps 
it  would  be  speaking  within  compass  to  say  that  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  population  of  this  country,  (the  Eboe,)  likewise  every  other 
hereabouts,  are  slayes." 

Vol.  ii.  page  208  :  ^'  It  may  appear  strange  that  I  should  dwell 
so  long  on  thb  subject,  for  it  seems  quite  natural  that  every  one^ 
even  the  most  thoughtless  barbarian,  would  feel  at  least  some  slight 
emotion  on  being  exiled  from  his  native  land  and  enslaved ;  but  bo 
far  is  thiA  from  being  the  case,  that  Africans,  generally  speaking, 
betray  the  most  perfect  indifference  on  losing  their  liberty  and 
being  deprived  of  their  relatives ;  while  love  of  country  is  seem- 
ingly as  great  a  stranger  to  their  breasts  as  social  tenderness  and 
domestic  affection.  We  have  seen  many  thousands  of  slaves; 
some  of  them  more  intelligent  than  others ;  but  the  poor  little  fat 
woman  whotn  I  have  mentioned, — the  associate  of  beasts  and  wal- 
lowing in  filth, — whose  countenance  would  seem  to  indicate  only 
listnessness,  stupidity,  and  perhaps  idiotism,  without  the  smallest 
symptom  of  intelligence — she  alone  has  ^own  any  thing  like  re- 
gret on  gazing  on  her  native  land  for  the  last  time." 

Page  218 :  ^*  It  has  been  told  us  by  many  that  the  Eboe  people 
are  confirmned  Anthropophagi ;  and  this  opinion  is  more  prevalent 
among  the  tribes  bordering  on  that  kingdom  than  with  the  nations 
of  more  remote  districts." 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  from  Lander's  work,  by  the  follow- 
ing, showing  that  the  Africans  made  slaves  of  the  two  Landers 
themselves. 

Page  225 :  ^'  The  king  then  said,  with  a  serious  countenance, 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  further  discussion  respecting  the 
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wliite  men,  (the  two  brothers  Lander,)  his  mind  was  already  made 
op  on  the  subject ;  and  for  the  first  time,  he  briefly  explained  him- 
self, to  this  effect :  That  circmnstanoes  having  thrown  us  in  the 
way  of  his  subjects,  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country  he  was 
not  only  entitled  to  our  own  persons,  but  had  equal  rights  to  those 
of  our  attendants.  That  he  should  take  no  further  advantage  of 
his  good  fortune  than  by  exchanging  us  for  as  much  English  goods 
as  would  amount  in  value  to  twenty  slaves." 

The  following  we  transcribe  from  Stedman's  Narrative,  vol.  ii. 
page  267 :  *^  I  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  Oingo  negroes 
are  supposed  to  be  Anthropophagi,  or  cannibals,  like  the  Caribbee 
Indians,  instigated  by  habitual  and  implacable  revenge.  Among 
the  rebels  of  this  tribe,  after  the  taking  of  Boucore,  some  pots  were 
found  on  the  fire,  with  human  flesh,  which  one  of  the  officers  had 
the  curiosity  to  taste ;  and  declared  that  it  was  not  inferior  to 
some  kinds  of  beef  or  pork.  I  have  since  been  informed,  by  a 
Mr.  Vaugils,  an  American,  who,  having  travelled  a  great  number 
of  mfles  inland  in  Africa,  at  last  came  to  a  place  where  human 
arms,  legs,  and  thighs  hung  upon  wooden  shambles,  and  were  ex- 
posed to  sale  like  butcher's  meat.  And  Captain  John  Keen,  formerly 
of  the  Dolphin,  but  late  of  the  Yianbana  schooner,  in  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company's  service,  positively  assured  me  that,  a  few  years 
since,  when  he  was  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  brig  Fame,  from 
Bristol,  Mr.  Samuel  Briggs,  owner,  trading  for  wool,  ivory,  and 
gold-dust,  a  Captain  Dunningen,  with  the  whole  crew  belonging 
to  the  Nassau  schooner,  were  cut  in  pieces,  salted,  and  eaten  by 
the  negroes  of  Great  Drewin." 

But  this  is  nothing  to  what  is  related,  on  good  authority,  respect- 
ing the  Giagas,  a  race  of  cannibals  who  are  said  to  have  overrun  a 
great  part  of  Africa.  These  monsters,  it  is  said,  are  descended 
from  the  Agows  and  Galia,  who  dwell  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  Abyssinia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Impelled  by  necessity 
or  the  love  of  plunder,  they  left  their  original  settlements,  and 
extended  their  ravages  through  the  heart  of  Africa,  till  they  were 
stopped  by  the  Western  Ocean.  They  seized  on  the  kingdom  of 
Benguela,  laying  to  the  south  of  Angola ;  and  in  this  situation 
they  were  found  by  the  Romish  missionaries,  and  by  our  country- 
man, Andrew  Battel,  whose  adventures  may  be  found  in  Purchas's 
Pilgrim.  Both  he,  and  the  Capuchin  Cavozzi,  who  resided  long 
among  them  and  converted  several  of  them  to  Christianity,  gave 
such  an  account  of  their  manners  as  is  enough  to  chill  the  blood 
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with  horror.  We  shall  spare  our  readers  the  horrid  detail,  only 
observing  that  human  flesh  is  one  of  their  delicacies/and  that  they 
devour  it,  not  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  or  from  any  want  of  other 
food,  but  as  the  most  agreeable  dainty.  Some  of  their  command- 
ers^ when  they  went  on  an  expedition,  carried  numbers  of  young 
women  along  with  them,  some  of  whom  were  slain  almost  every 
day,  to  gratify  this  unnatural  appetite."  See  Modem  Univerisal 
History,  vol.  xvi.  p.  321 ;  also  Anzito ;  also  Edin.  Encyc.  vol.  ii. 
p.  185. 

In  continuation  of  this  subject,  permit  us  to  take  a  view  of  these 
tribes,  at  a  time  just  before  the  slave-trade  commenced  among 
them  with  Christian  nations.  The  Portuguese  were  first  to  attempt 
to  colonize  portions  of  Africa,  with  the  double  view  of  extending 
commerce  and  of  spreading  the  Christian  faith.  They  commenced 
a  settlement  of  that  kind  in  the  regions  of  Congo,  as  early  as 
1578 ;  shortly  after  which,  the  Angolas,  an  adjoining  nation,  being 
at  war  with  each  other,  one  party  applied  to  Congo  and  the  Portu- 
guese for  aid,  which  was  lent  them.  Soon  a  battle  took  place,  in 
which  120,000  of  the  Angolas  and  Giagas  were  slain.  See  Lopei's 
Hist,  of  Congo. 

About  the  same  time,  we  find  in  Dappua  de  VAfriquej  the  fol- 
lowing data : 

^^The  natives  of  Angola  are  tall  and  strong;  but,  like  the  rest 
of  the  Ethiopians,  they  are  so  very  lazy  and  indolent,  that  although 
their  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  the 
production  of  grain,  they  allow  both  to  be  destroyed  by  the  wild 
beasts  with  which  the  country  abounds.  The  advantages  which 
they  enjoy  from  climate  and  soil  are  thus  neglected.  *  * '  * 
We  are  told  that  the  people  in  some  of  the  idolatrous  provinces 
still  feed  on  human  flesh,  and  prefer  it  to  all  other  ;  so  that  a  dead 
slave  gives  a  higher  price  in  market  than  a  living  one.  The  can- 
nibals are  in  all  probability  descended  from  the  barbarous  race  of 
the  Giagas,  by  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern provinces  were  peopled.  One  most  inhuman  custom  still 
prevails  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  is,  the  sacrificing  of 
a  number  of  human  victims  at  the  burial  of  their  dead,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  respect  in  which  their  memory  is  held.  The  number 
of  these  unhappy  victims  is  therefore  always  in  proportion  to  the 
rank  and  wealth  of  the  deceased ;  and  their  bodies  are  afterwards 
piled  up  in  a  heap  upon  their  tombs.  *  *  *  This  prince 
(Angola  Ghilvagni)  became  a  great  warrior,  enlarged  the  Angolic 
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dominions,  and  died  much  regretted ;  and  was  Bncceeded  by  his 
son,  Dambi  Angola.  Unlike  his  father,  he  is  described  as  a  mon- 
ster of  cruelty,  and,  happily  for  his  subjects,  his  reign  was  of  short 
duration.  Nevertheless,  he  was  buried  with  great  magnifioence ; 
and,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  country,  a  mound 
was  erected  over  his  grave,  filled  with  the  bones  of  human  victims, 
who  had  been  sacrificed  to  his  manes." 

*^He  was  succeeded  by  Ngola  Chilvagni,  a  warlike  and  cruel 
prince,  who  carried  his  victorious  arms  within  a  few  leagues  of 
Loando.  *  *  *  Intoxicated  with  success,  he  fancied  himself  a 
Grod,  and  claimed  divine  honours.  *  *  *  Ngingha  was  elected 
his  successor,  a  prince  of  so  cruel  a  disposition  that  all  his  subjects 
wished  his  death ;  which,  happily  for  them,  soon  arrived.  Never- 
theless, he  was  buried  with  the  usual  pomp,  with  the  usual  number 
of  sacrifices.  His  son  and  successor,  Bandi  Angola,  discovered  a 
disposition  still  more  cruel  than  his  father's.  '''  "^^  "^^  To  coun- 
teract these  and  other  idolatrous  rites,  and  to  soften  that  barbarity 
of  manners  which  so  generally  prevailed,  the  Portuguese,  when 
they  established  themselves  in  the  country,  (1578,)  were  at  great 
pains  to  introduce  the  invaluable  blessings  of  Christianity.  *  *  * 
80  that  from  the  year  1580  to  1590,  we  are  informed,  no  less  a 
number  than  20,000  were  converted  and  publicly  professed  Chris- 
tianity."    *     * 

'^  Her  remains  were  no  sooner  deposited  beside  her  sisters,  in  the 
church  which  she  had  built,  than  Mona  Zingha  declared  his  abhor- 
rence to  Christianity,  and  revived  the  horrid  Giagan  rites.  Five 
women,  of  the  first  rank,  were  by  his  orders  buried  in  the  queen's 
grave,  and  upwards  of  forty  persons  of  distinction  were  next  sacri- 
ficed. *  *  *  He  wrote  the  viceroy  at  Loando,  that  he  had 
abjured  the  Christian  religion,  which  he  said  he  had  formerly  em- 
braced merely  out  of  respect  *  *  *  to  his  queen,  and  that  he 
now  returned  to  the  ancient  sect  of  the  Giagas.  That  there  might 
remain  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity  in  that  declaration,  he  followed  it 
with  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  number  of  victims,  in  honour  of  their 
bloody  and  idolatrous  rites,  with  the  destruction  of  all  Christian 
churches  and  chapels,  and  with  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
in  all  parts  of  his  kingdom." 

And  we  may  here  remark  that  even  the  nations  of  the  coast 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  abolish  human  sacrifice,  nor  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  to  any  extent,  until  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  with  christian  nations.     See  also  Osborn's 
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Collection  of  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  537  ;  Mod.  Uniyersal  Hist.  vol.  43; 
and  Edin.  Encyc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  107,  109, 110,  llS. 

Over  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
of  England,  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  (not  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  who 
wrote  a  deistical  book,  entitled,  ^^  Truth,")  a  gentleman  of  most 
elevated  connection,  and  a  scholar  devoted  to  science  and  general 
literature,  with  a  mind  adorned  by  poetry  and  influenced  by  the 
strongest  impulses  of  human  sympathy  ;  and  one,  of  whom  Lord 
Fairfax  said, 

**  He  traTelled,  not  with  lucre  sotted, 
Bat  went  for  knowledge — and  he  got  it  t" 

This  author,  in  his  Tour  in  Africa,  writes  thus :  "  The  inhabit- 
ants here  along  the  Golden  coast  of  Guinea,  and  Benin,  bounded 
with  Tombotu,  (Timbuctoo,)  Gualata,  and  Mellis,  and  watered  by  the 
great  river  Niger,  but,  especially  in  the  Mediterranean  (inland)  parts, 
know  no  God,  nor  are  at  all  willing  to  be  instructed  by  nature— 
**  Scire  nihil  jucundissimum."  Howbeit  the  Divel,  who  will  not 
want  his  ceremonie,  has  infused  prodigious  idolatry  into  their 
hearts,  enough  to  relish  his  pallet,  and  aggrandize  their  tortures, 
where  he  gets  power  to  fry  their  souls,  as  the  raging  sun  has 
scorched  their  cole-black  carcasses.  *  *  *  Those  countries 
are  full  of  black-skinned  wretches,  rich  in  earth,  as  abounding 
with  the  best  minerals  and  with  elephants,  but  miserable  in  De- 
monomy.  *  *  *  Let  one  character  serve  for  all.  For  colour 
they  resemble  chimney-sweepers ;  unlike  them  in  this,  they  are  of 
no  profession,  except  rapine  and  villany  make  one ;  for  here,  De- 
monis  omnia  plena.  *  *  *  But  in  Loango  and  the  Anziqui 
the  people  are  little  other  than  divels  incarnate;  not  satisfied 
with  nature's  treasures,  as  gold,  precious  stones,  flesh  in  variety, 
and  the  like ;  the  destruction  of  men  and  women  neighbouring 
them,  whose  dead  carcasses  they  devour  with  a  vulture  relish  and 
appetite ;  whom  if  they  miss,  they  serve  their  friends  such  scurvy 
sauce,  butchering  them,  and  thinking  they  excuse  all  in  a  compli- 
ment thai  they  know  no  better  way  to  express  love  than  in  making 
two  bodies  in  one,  by  an  inseparable  union ;  yea,  some,  as  some 
report,  proffering  themselves  to  the  shambles,  accordingly  are  dis- 
jointed and  set  to  sale  upon  the  stalls.  *  *  *  The  natives 
of  Africa  being  propagated  from  Cham,  both  in  their  visages  and 
natures,  seem  to  inherit  his  malediction.  *  *  *  They  are 
very  brutes.  A  dog  was  of  that  value  here  that  twenty  salvages 
(slaves)  have  been  exchanged  for  one  of  them ;  but  of  late  years 
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the  ezdiange  here  made  for  niegroes,  to  transport  into  the  Cariba 
isles  and  continent  of  America,  is  become  a  considerable  trade." 

It  will  be  remeitibered  how  great  have  been  the  exertions  of  the 
British  Qovemment  to  abolish  totally  the  slaye-trade  in  Africa.  A 
great  number  of  slave  ships  were  captured,  and  the  negroes  found 
on  board  sent  to  Sierra  Leone.  Strong  hopes  were  entertained  that 
^^paoTj  offering  Africa''  was  about  to  be  civilized. 

We  quote  firom  the  Hibernian  Auxiliary  Missionary  Report, 
Christian  Observer,  1820,  pages  888  and  889 : 

*^  The  slave-trade,  which  like  the  (fabled)  upas,  blasts  all  that 
is  wholes<Mne  in  its  vicinity,  has,  in  one  important  instance,  been 
here  overruled  for  good.  It  has  been  made  the  means  of  assem- 
bling on  one  spot,  and  diat  on  a  Christian  soil,  individuals  from 
almost  every  nation  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  has  been 
made  the  means  of  introducing  to  civilisation  and  religion  many 
hundreds  from  the  interior  of  that  vast  continent,  who  had  never 
seen  the  face  of  a  white  man,  nor  heard  the  name  of  Jesus.  And 
it  will  be  made  the  means  under  Ood  of  sending  to  the  nations 
beyond  the  Niger  and  the  Zaire,  native  missionaries  who  will  preach 
the  Redeemer  in  the  utmost  parts  of  the  country,  and  enable  their 
countrymen  to  hear  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of 
God.  European  avarice  and  native  profligacy  leave  no  part  of 
*  Africa  unexplored  for  victims ;  and  these'  slaves,  rescued  by  our 
cruisers,  and  landed  on  the  shores  of  our  colony,  are  received  by 
our  missionaries  and  placed  in  their  schools." 

The  sympathies  of  the  world  were  excited  on  this  subject,  and 
every  civilized  heart  cried  amerij  in  union  with  the  impulsive  feel- 
ings of  this  Hibernian  Report. 

But  let  us  remember  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  facts,  and 
examine  whether  these  hopes  were  well  or  ill  founded.  We  quote 
from  voL  xix.  of  the  Christian  Observer,  page  890 : 

''  Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  Regent's  Town,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1816.  On  looking  narrowly  into  the  actual 
condition  of  the  people  intrusted  to  his  care,  he  felt  great  dis- 
couragement. Natives  of  twenty-two  different  nations  were  there 
collected  together.  A  considerable  number  of  them  had  been  but 
recently  liberated  from  the  holds  of  slave-vessels.  They  were 
greatly  prejudiced  against  one  another,  and  in  a  state  of  continual 
hostility,  with  no  common  medium  of  intercourse  but  a  little  broken 
English.  When  clothing  was  given  to  them,  they  would  sell  it,  or 
throw  it  away :  it  was  difficult  to  induce  them  to  put  it  on ;  and  it 
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was  not  found  practicable  to  introduce  it  among  them,  until  led  to 
*t  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Johnson's  servant-girl.  None  of  them, 
on  their  first  arrival^  seemed  to  live  in  a  state  of  marriage ;  some 
of  them  were  soon  afterwards  married  by  the  late  Mr.  Butscher ; 
but  all  the  blessings  of  the  marriage  state  and  of  female  purity 
appeared  to  be  quite  unknown.  *  *  *  Superstition,  in  yarious 
forms,  tyrannized  over  their  minds ;  many  devil's  houses  sprang 
up,  and  all  placed  their  security  in  wearing  gregrees.  Scarcely 
any  desire  of  improvement  was  discemable.  *  *  *  Some,  who 
wished  to  cultivate  the  soil,  were  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  fear 
of  being  plundered  of  the  produce.  Some  would  live  in  the  woods, 
apart  from  society ;  and  others  subsisted  by  thieving  and  plunder : 
they  would  steal  poultry  and  pigs  from  any  who  possessed  them, 
and  would  eat  them  raw ;  and  not  a  few  of  them,  particularly  of 
the  Eboe  nation,  the  most  savage  of  them  all,  would  prefer  any 
kind  of  refuse  meat  to  the  rations  which  they  received  from 
Government." 

Doubtless  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  successors  have  done  all  that  good 
men  could  do,  even  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Oovem- 
ment;  but  have  they,  in  the  least, '  affected  the  slave-trade  of 
Africa,  otherwise  than  to  divert  its  direction,  or  have  they  dimi- 
nished it  to  any  observable  extent?  True,  its  course  has  been 
changed,  and  its  enormities  thereby  increased  tenfold.  Instead 
of  its  subjects  being  brought  under  the  regenerating  influences  of 
Christianity,  they  are  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  friends  at  home, 
or  sent  among  pagans  or  Mohammedans !  Let  the  Christian  phi- 
losopher think  of  these  things. 

While  we  recollect  the  proclamation  of  the  Emperor  of  Boumo, 
let  us  look  at  the  slave-trade  as  now  carried  on  with  the  Barbary 
States,  the  Arab  tribes,  and  Egypt  and  Asia,  as  well  as  Turkey 
in  Europe.  We  quote  from  "  Burckhart's  Travels  in  Nubia,"  as 
reported  in  the  Christian  Observer,  vol.  xix.  p.  459 : 

*'  The  author  had  a  most  favourable  opportunity  of  collecting 
intelligence  and  making  observations  on  this  subject,  (slavery,)  as 
connected  with  the  northeastern  parts  of  Africa  by  travelling 
with  companies  of  slaves  and  slave-merchants  through  the  deserts 
of  Nubia.  *  *  *  The  chief  mart  in  the  Nubian  mountains,  for 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Arabian  slave-trade,  is  Shendy.  *  *  * 
To  this  emporium,  slaves  are  brought  from  various  parts  of  the 
interior,  and  particularly  from  the  idolatrous  *  *  *  tribes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Darfour,  Bozgho,  and  Dar  Saley." 
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Oar  traveller  calculated  the  number  sold  annually  in  the  market 
of  Shendy  at  five  thousand.  **  Far  the  larger  part  of  these  slaves 
•   are  under  the  age  of  fifteen." 

See  page  460 :  ^^  Few  slaves  are  imported  into  Egypt  without 
changing  masters  several  times.  *  *  *  j^^  slave,  for  example, 
purchased  at  Fertit,  is  transferred  at  least  six  times  before  he 
arrives  at  Cairo.  These  rapid  changes,  as  might  be  expaeted,  are 
productive  of  great  hardship  to  the  unfortunate  indivldtlaky  espe- 
cially in  the  toilsome  journey  across  the  deserts.  Burddiart  saw 
on  sale  at  Shendy,  many  children  of  four  of  five  years  old,  with- 
out their  parents.  *  *  *  Burckhart  has  entered  into  the 
details  of  cruelties  of  another  kind,  practised  on  the  slaves  to  raise 
their  pecuniary  value.  The  particulars  are  not  suitable  for  a  work 
of  miscellaneous  perusal.  *  *  *  The  great  mart,  however,  for 
the  supply  of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  with  the,  kind  of 
slaves  required  as  guardians  for  the  harem,  Mr.  Burckhart  informs 
us,  is  not  at  Shendy,  but  at  a  village  near  Siout,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Christians.*'  (Abyssinians,  we  suppose.) 

The  mode  of  marching  slaves  is  described  as  follows :  ^^  On  the 
journey,  they  are  tied  to  a  k>ug  pole,  one  end  of  which  is  tied  to  a 
camel's  saddle,  and  the  other,  which  is  forked,  is  passed  on  each 
side  of  the  slave's  neck,  and  tied  behind  with  a  strong  cord,  so  as 
to  prevent  him  drawing  out  his  head :  in  addition  to  this,  his  right 
hand  is  also  fastened  to  the  pole,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
head,  thus  leaving  only  his  legs  and  left  arm  at  liberty.  In  this 
manner  he  marches  the  whole  day  behind  the  camel :  at  night  he 
is  taken  from  the  pole  and  put  in  irons.  While  on  the  route  to 
Souakim,  I  saw  several  slaves  carried  along  in  this  way.  Their 
owners  were  afraid  of  their  escaping,  or  of  becoming  themselves 
the  objects  of  their  vengeance ;  and  in  this  manner  they  would 
continue  to  be  confined  until  sold  to  a  master,  who,  intending  to 
keep  them,  would  endeavour  to  attach  them  to  his  person.  In 
general,  the  traders  seem  greatly  to  dread  the  effects  of  sudden 
resentment  in  their  slaves  ;  and  if  a  grown-up  boy  is  to  be  whipped, 
his  master  first  puts  him  in  irons." 

Page  333:  "Females  with  children  on  their  backs  follow  tho 
caravans  on  foot ;  and  if  a  camel  breaks  down,  the  owner  generally 
loads  his  slaves  with  the  packages ;  and  if  a  boy  in  the  evening  can 
only  obtain  a  little  butter  with  his  dhourra  bread,  and  some  grease 
every  two  or  three  days  to  smear  his  body  and  hair,  he  is  con- 
tented, and  never  complains  of  fatigue.     Another  cause  which 
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induces  the  merchants  to  treat  the  slaves  well  (?)  is  their  anxiety 
to  dissipate  the  horror  which  the  negroes  all  entertain  of  Egypt 
and  the  white  people.  It  is  a  common  opinion  in  the  black  slave 
countries  that  the  Ouleder  Rif,  or  children  of  Rif,  as  the  Egyptians 
are  there  oallQdi  devour  the  slaves,  who  are  transported  thither  for 
that  purpose :  of  oonne,  the  traders  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  destrfp^^iua  belief ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  their  endeavours, 
it  is  nevv^jtadicated  from  the  mind  of  the  slaves." 

Page  406  s  ^^  The  manners  of  the  people  of  Souakim  are  the 
same  as  thosei  I  have  already  described  in  the  interior,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  diey  are  common  to  the  whole  of  eastern 
Africa,  including  Abyssiaia,  where  the  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  drawn  by  Bruce,  seems  little  different  from  that  of  these  Nubians. 
I  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  represent  all  the  nations  of  Africa 
which  I  have  yet  seen,  in  so  bad  a  light." 

We  next  quote  from  the  Family  Magazine,  1886,  page  439,  aa 
follows :  ^^Many  of  the  Dayaks  have  a  rough,  scaly  scurf  on  their 
skin,  like  the  Jacong  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  ♦  ♦  ♦  fj^Q 
female  slaves  of  this  race,  which  are  found  among  the  Malays, 
have  no  appearance  of  it.  "^  *  "*"  STith  regard  to  their  frmeral 
ceremonies,  the  corpse  ♦  ♦  4^  remains  in  the  house  till  the 
son,  the  fafher,  or  the  next  of  blood,  can  procure  or  purchase  a 
slave,  who  is  beheaded  at  the  time  the  corpse  is  burned,  m  order 
that  he  may  become  the  slave  of  the  deceased  in  the  next  world. 

*  *  *  Nobody  can  be  permitted  to  marry  till  he  can  pre- 
sent a  human  head  of  some  other  tribe  to  his  proposed  bride. 

*  *  *  The  head-hunter  proceeds  in  the  most  cautious  man- 
ner to  the  vicinity  of  the  villages  of  another  tribe,  and  lies  in  am- 
bush till  he  can  surprise  some  heedless,  unsuspecting  wretch,  who 
is  instantly  decapitated.  *  *  *  When  the  hunter  returns,  the 
whole  village  is  filled  vrith  joy,  and  old  and  young,  men  and 
women,  hurry  out  to  meet  him,  and  conduct  him,  with  the  sound 
of  brazen  cymbals,  dancing,  in  long  lines,  to  the  house  of  the 
female  he  admires,  whose  family  likewise  come  out  to  greet  him 
vrith  dailces,  and  provide  him  with  a  seat,  and  give  him  meat  and 
drink.  He  holds  the  bloody  head  still  in  his  hand,  and  puts  part  of 
the  food  into  his  mouth,  after  which  the  females  of  the  family  receive 
the  head  from  him,  which  they  hang  up  to  the  ceiling  over  the  door. 
If  a  man's  wife  die,  he  is  not  permitted  to  make  proposals  of  mar 
riage  to  another  till  he  has  procured  another  head  of  a  different 
tribe.     The  heads  they  procure  in  this  manner,  they  preserve  with 
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great  care,  and  sometimes  consult  in  divination.  The  religions 
opinions  connected  with  this  practice  are  by  no  means  correctly 
understood :  some  assert  they  believe  that  every  person  whom  a 
man  kills  in  this  world  becomes  his  slave  in  the  next.  *  *  ^ 
The  practice  of  stealing  heads  causes  frequent  warf  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Idean.  Many  persons  never  can  obtain  a  head ;  in 
which  case  they  are  generally  despised  by;  thcrwjSbrijii|.and  the 
women.  To  such  a  height  is  it  carried,  however, 'l£i^*a  person 
who  has  obtained  eleven  heads  has  been  seen,  and  al  )ii#'iame  time 
he  pointed  out  his  son  who,  a  young  lad,  had  procured  three.*' 

James  Edward  Alexander,  H.  L.  S.,  during  the  years  1836  and 
1837,  made  an  excursion  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  into  the 
interior  of  South  Africa  and  the  countries  of  the  Namaquas, 
Boschmans,  and  Hill  Damaras,  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  which 
has  been  published  in  two  volumes ;  from  which  we  extract,  vol.  i. 
page  126 :  ^^I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  knowledge 
among  the  tribe  (Damaras)  vrith  which  I  now  dwelt ;  to  learn  what 
they  knew  of  themselves,  and  of  men  and  things  in  general ;  but 
I  must  say  that  they  positively  know  nothing  beyond  tracing  game 
and  breaking  in  jack-oxen.  They  did  not  know  one  year  from 
another;  they  only  knew  that  at  certain  times  the  tree^nd  flowers 
bloom,  and  then  rain  was  expected.  As  to  their  own  age,  they 
knew  no  more  what  it  was  than  idiots.  Some  even  had  no  names. 
Of  numbers,  of  course,  they  were  nearly  or  quite  ignorant ;  few 
could  count  above  five ;  and  he  was  a  clever  fellow  who  could  count 
his  ten  fingers.  Above  all  they  had  not  the  least  idea  of  God  or 
of  a  future  state.  They  were,  literally  like  the  beasts  which 
perish." 

Page  163, 164,  and  165 :  "  At  Chubeeches  the  people  were  very 
poor.  *  *  *  Standing  in  need  of  a  shepherd,  I  observed  here 
two  or  three  fine  little  Damara  boys,  as  black  as  ebony.  *  *  * 
I  said  to  the  old  woman  to  whom  Saul  belonged,  ^  You  have  two 
boys,  and  they  are  starving ;  you  have  nothing  to  give  them.*  *  This 
is  true,*  she  replied.  'Will  you  part  with  Saul  ?*  said  I ;  *  I  want 
a  shepherd,  and  the  boy  wants  to  go  with  me.'  *  You  will  find 
him  too  cunning,'  returned  the  old  dame.  *I  want  a  clever  fel- 
low,' said  I.  *  Very  well,'  she  replied ;  *give  me  four  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs and  he  is  yours.'  *  Suppose,'  said  I,  *you  take  two 
handkerchiefs  and  two  strings  of  glass  beads?'  'Yes!  that  will 
do  ;'  and  so  the  bargain  was  closed ;  and  thus  a  good  specimen  of 
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Damara  flesh  and  blood  was  bought  for  the  value  of  about  four 
shilliugs.  *  ^  *  I  told  him  to  go  and  bring  his  skins ;  on  which 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  none,  saving  what  he  stood  in — and 
that  was  his  own  sable  hide,  with  the  addition  of  the  usual  strap 
of  leather  around  his  waist,  from  which  hung  a  piece  of  jackal's 
skin  in  front.  Constant  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
without  el^dies^  hardens  the  skin  of  the  body  like  that  of  the  face ; 
and  still  it  19  difficult  to  sleep  at  nights  without  proper  covering. 
In  cold  weatk^,  the  poor  creatures  of  Namaqua  Land,  who  may 
have  no  karosses,  sit  cowering  over  a  fire  all  night,  and  merely 
doze  with  their  heads  on  their  knees." 

Vol.  ii.  page  23 :  '^  Can  any  state  of  society  be  considered  more 
low  and  brutal  than  that  in  which  promiscuous  intercourse  is  viewed 
with  the  most  perfect  indifference ;  where  it  is  not  only  practised, 
but  spoken  of  without  any  shame  or  compunction?  Some  rave 
about  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  savage  state,  and  about  the  innocence 
of  the  children  of  nature,  and  say  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the  white 
men  that  they  become  corrupt.  The  Boschmans  of  Ababres  had 
never  seen  white  men  before ;  they  were  far  removed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Europeans." 

Vol.  i.  pa^e  102  :  ^'Notwithstanding  that  some  people  maintain 
that  there  is  no  nation  on  earth  without  religion  in  some  form, 
however  faintly  it  may  be  traced  in  their  minds,  yet,  after  much 
diligent  inquiry,  I  could  not  discover  the  slightest  feeling  of  devo- 
tion towards  a  higher  and  invisible  power  among  the  Hill  Da- 


maras." 


In  Mohammedan  countries,  the  most  unfavourable  portions  of  the 
slave's  existence,  as  such,  is  while  in  the  hands  of  the  geeleb,  or 
slave-merchant,  and  until  he  is  sold  to  one  who  designs  to  keep 
him  permanently.  In  the  first  instance,  if  negroes,  they  suffer 
much  in  the  journey  from  the  place  of  purchase  to  that  of  sale. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  known,  in  the  journey  from  Sennaar  and 
Darfour  to  the  slave-mart  at  Cairo,  or  even  the  intermediate  one 
at  Siout,  the  loss  in  a  slave  caravan,  of  men,  women,  camels,  and 
horses,  amounted  to  not  less  than  4000.  The  circumstances  of  the 
mart  itself  scarcely  appear  in  a  more  favourable  aspect  than  those 
of  the  journey, — whether  we  regard  the  miserable  beings,  as  in 
the  market  at  Cairo,  crowded  together  in  enclosures  like  the  sheep- 
pens  in  Smithfield  market,  amid  the  abominable  stench  and  un- 
cleanness  which  result  from  their  confinement ;  whether,  as  at  an- 
other great  mart  at  Muscat,  we  perceive  the  dealer  walking  to  and 
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firo,  witk  a  stick  in  his  hand«  benreeo  tvo  lots  of  iltdotlied  boj9 
and  girlsy  iriiom  be  is  offering  for  sale«  prockiming  aload»  is  lie 
patwfff,  tbe  price  fixed  on  esch ;  or  else  leading  his  string  of  slaTes 
fhroogh  the  narrow  and  dirtr  streets,  and  calling  oat  their  prices 
as  he  exhibits  them  in  this  ambolatory  auction.  *  *  ^  T)i^ 
Blares,  Tarioiisly  exhibited,  nsnallj  appear  quite  indifferent  to  the 
fffoceasy  or  only  show  an  anxiet j  to  be  sold,  from  knowing  that  as 
slaTcs,  finallj  purchased,  their  condition  will  be  much  ameliorated* 
^  *  ^  How  little  slsTeiy  is  dreaded  is  also  shown  bj  the 
£iet  that  er&i  Mohammedan  parents  or  lY/oftrft  are,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  ready  enough  to  offer  their  children  for  sale*  During 
the  famine  which  a  few  years  since  droTO  the  people  of  Mosul  to 
Bengal,  one  could  not  pass  the  streets  without  being  annoyed  by 
the  solicitations  of  parents  to  purchase  their  boys  and  girls  for  the 
merest  trifle ;  and  eyen  in  Koordistan,  where  no  constraining  mo* 
tiye  appeared  to  exist,  we  have  been  sounded  as  to  our  willingness 
to  purdiase  young  members  of  the  family.  Europeans  in  the  East 
are  scarcely  considered  amenable  to  any  general  rules,  but  Chris- 
tians  generally  are  not  allowed  to  possess  any  other  than  negro 
slaves.*'  London  Penny  Mag.  1884,  pp.  248,  244 ;  also,  Sktteh^i 
of  Persia^  and  Johnson's  Journey  from  India* 
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Quotations  from  books  of  Suthority,  portraying  tho  universal 
state  of  degradation  of  the  African  hordes,  may  bo  mado  to  an 
unlimited  extent.  Our  object  has  been  to  present  some  idea  of 
what  the  negro  is  in  his  own  country,  when  beyond  the  influence 
•  of  American  slavery.  We  will  now  advance  some  views  of  him  and 
his  race,  as  they  present  themselves  in  this  American  slavery. 
And  here  let  us  premise  that  the  population  of  the  African  tribes 
is  estimated  at  50,000,000,  40,000,000  of  whom  are  deemed  to 
be  slaves;  that  the  wars  among  them  are  not  so  much  wars  to  make 
freemen  slaves,  as  they  are  to  appropriate  the  slaves  of  one  owner 
to  the  rightful  ownership  of  another,  according  to  their  notions  of 
law  and  their  custom^  of  right.  Among  them,  conquest  always 
subjects  to  slavery.  When  slaves  take  a  captive,  ho  is  the  property 
of  their  master.  Slavery  exists  there  according  to  their  laws  and 
customs ;  and  there  is  no  evidence,  nor  in  fact  is  it  probable,  that 
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even  the  slave-trade  with  America  has  ever  increased  the  extent  or 
degree  of  slavery  in  Africa. 

We  quote  from  a  truly  able  and  sympathetic  writer,  J.  Morier's 
^*  Second  Journey  through  Persia,'*  as  reported  in  the  Christian 
Observer,  vol.  zvi.  page  808 : 

^^  During  the  time  we  were  at  the  Brazils,  the  slave-trade  was  in 
full  vigour,  and  a  visit  to  the  slave-market  impressed  us  more  with 
the  iniquity  of  this  traffic  than  any  other  thing  that  could  be  said 
or  written  on  the  subject  On  each  side  of  the  street  where  the 
mai'ket  was  held,  were  largo  rooms  in  which  the  negroes  were  kept ; 
and  during  the  day,  they  were  seen  in  melancholy  groups,  waiting  to 
be  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  trader,  whose  dreadful  economy 
might  be  traced  in  their  persons,  which  at  that  time  were  little 
better  than  skeletons.  If  such  were  their  state  on  shore,  with  the 
advantage  of  air  and  space,  what  must  have  been  their  condition 
on  board  the  ship  that  brought  them  hither  ?  It  is  not  unfrequent 
that  slaves  escape  to  the  woods,  where  they  are  almost  as  frequently 
retaken.  When  this  is  the  case,  they  have  an  iron  collar  put  about 
their  necks,  with  a  long  hooked  arm  extending  from  it,  to  impede 
their  progress  through  the  woods,  in  case  they  should  abscond  a 
second  time.  Yet  amid  all  this  misery,  it  was  pleasing  to  observe 
the  many  negroes  who  frequented  the  churches,  and  to  see  them, 
in  form  and  profession,  at  least  making  a  part  of  a  Christian 
congregation." 

Mr.  Morier's  statement  may  bear  testimony  to  abuses  of  slavery ; 
but  it  certainly  bears  testimony  to  another  thing  more  important 
to  the  slave.  '^  The  fear  of  the  Lenrd  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 
Prov.  ix.  10. 

And  we  here  beg  leave  to  remark  that  we  shall,  in  all  instances, 
draw  our  proofs  from  the  enemies  of  the  institution.     We  quote 
from  Berbick's  Notes  on  Aiherica,  page  20,  and  reported  in  vol., 
xvi.  of  the  Christian  Observer,  published  in  London,  May  10th, 
page  109 : 

''  I  saw  two  female  slaves  and  their  children  sold  by  auction  in 
the  street ;  an  incident  of  common  occurrence  here,  though  horri- 
fying to  myself  and  many  other  strangers.  I  could  hardly  bear 
to  see  them  handled  and  examined  like  cattle ;  and  when  I  heard 
their  sobs  and  saw  the  hig  teara  rolling  d(mn  their  cheeks  at  the 
thought  of  being  separated,  I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping 
with  them." 

This  may  have  been  very  cruel  in  the  white  man ;  but  who  has 
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eTer  heard  of  a  negro  in  Africa  displaying  such  a  strength  of  ten- 
derness and  feeling  of  sympathy  as  here  manifested  ?  And  how 
are  we  to  account  for  it  in  this  instance,  if  not  by  the  regenerating 
influence  of  a  few  generations  in  American  and  Christian  slavery  ? 
However  slow  the  action,  the  condition  of  the  mental  faculties  was 
improved  and  the  moral  condition  ameliorated.  But  in  the  same 
page,  he  says — 

^'  A  traveller  told  me  that  he  saw,  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sold  by  auction  in  the  streets  of  Richmond,  and  that 
they  filled  the  air  with  their  lamentations." 

The  case  of  the  women  wa«  not  solitary,  and  doubtless  we  shall 
find  such  proof  of  an  improved  state  of  the  affections  quite  com- 
mon.     But  this  good  man  continuously  pursues  the  subject: 

^^It  has  also  been  conG/l6ntly  alleged,  that  the  condition  of 
slaves  in  Virginia,  under  the  mild  treatment  they  are  said  to  ex- 
perience, is  preferable  to  that  of  our  English  labourers.  I  know 
and  lament  the  degrading  state  of  dependent  poverty  to  which  the 
latter  have  been  gradually  reduced  by  the  operation  of  laws 
originally  designed  for  their  comfort  and  protection.  I  know  also 
that  many  slaves  pass  their  lives  in  comparative  ease,  and  seem  to 
be  unconscious  of  their  bonds,  and  that  the  mo9t  wretched  of  our 
paupers  might  even  envy  the  allotment  of  the  happy  negro." 

We  will  now  quote  from  Lieutenant  Francis  Hall,  of  the  British 
Light  Dragoons.  In  his  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
published  in  London,  1818,  pages  357  to  360,  he  says — 

"  I  took  the  boat  this  morning,  and  crossed  the  ferry  over  to 
Portsmouth,  the  small  town  which  I  told  you  was  opposite  to  this 
place,  (Norfolk.)  It  was  court-day,  and  a  large  crowd  of  people 
was  gathered  about  the  door  of  the  court-house.  I  had  hardly  got 
upon  the  steps  to  look  in,  when  my  ears  were  assailed  by  the  voice 
of  singing,  and  turning  round  to  observe  from  what  quarter  it  came, 
I  saw  a  group  of  about  thirty  negroes,  of  different  sizes  and  ages, 
following  a  rough-looking  white  man,  who  sat  carelessly  lolling  in 
his  sulkey.  They  had  just  turned  round  the  corner,  and  were 
coming  up  the  main  street,  to  pass  by  the  spot  where  I  stood,  on 
their  way  out  of  town.  As  they  came  nearer,  I  saw  some  of  them 
loaded  with  chains  to  prevent  their  escape,  while  others  had  hold 
of  each  other's  hands,  strongly  grasped,  as  if  to  support  them- 
selves in  their  affliction.  I  particularly  noticed  a  poor  mother, 
with  an  infant,  as  she  walked  along,  while  two  small  children  bad 
hold  of  her  apron  on  either  side,  almost  running,  to  keep  up  with 
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the  rest.  They  came  along  singing  a  little  wild  hymn,  of  sweet 
and  mournful^ melody,  flying,  by  Divine  instinct  of  the  heart,  to  the 
consolations  of  religion,  the  last  refuge  of  the  unhappy,  to  support 
them  in  their  distress." 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  Lieutenant  Hall's  powers  of  deduction, 
nor  of  what  he  thought  this  9tory  proved.  But  it  will  surely  give 
us  new  views  of  Africa,  if  he  will  travel  there,  and  find  such  a 
scene  there,  among  the  many  slaves  he  may  now  see  naked,  tied  to 
poles,  and  leaving  their  country  for  ever.  The  world  has  been 
flooded  with  stories  of  this  description,  some  of  which  prove  the 
abuses  of  slavery,  but  all  of  them  prove  some  amelioration,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  in  the  condition  of  the  slave  here,  when 
compared  with  the  condition  of  the  African  at  home,  whether  bond 
or  free. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  admitted  one  into  his  book,  pages  136, 137,  and 
188,  which  adds  strength  to  our  position :  its  length  excludes  a 
copy.  We  quote  again  from  the  Christian  Observer,  vol.  xv.  p. 
541:  '^  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren  at  Surinam.'* — Mr.  Camp- 
bell writes :  ^^  On  the  plantations  and  at  Sommelsdyk  there  was  a 
great  desire  among  the  negroes  to  hear  the  gospel,  which  finds 
entrance  into  many  of  their  hearts.  '^^  "^^  "*"  At  Paramaribo, 
the  negro  congregation  consisted,  at  the  close  of  1813,  of  550.'* 
'^  On  the  30th  of  August,  1814,  the  same  missionary  writes  that 
the  word  of  God  among  the  negroes  in  Paramaribo  continues  to 
increase,  and  we  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  and  take  courage 
when  we  see  marked  proofs  of  the  Divine  blessing  upon  our  feeble 
ministry."  See  page  542.  "Antigua." — "A  letter  from  this 
island,  dated,  Grace  Hill,  Jan.  14th,  1814.  *  *  *  The  con- 
gregation of  Christian  negroes  at  this  place  consisted,  at  the  close 
of  1813,  of  2087  persons."  Again,  page  543:  "Some  poor  ne- 
groes, who,  although  they  sigh  under  the  pressure  of  slavery  and 
various  hardships,  or  ailments  of  body,  seek  consolation  and  re- 
freshment from  the  meritorious  passion  of  Jesus,  are  enabled,  with 
tears  of  joy,  to  lay  hold  on  these  words  of  Scripture :  '  I  reckon 
that  the  sufierings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us.'  "  Again,  p. 
554 :  "  Jamaica.  *  * — Mr.  Lang,  the  missionary,  writes  thus,  on  the  5th 
February,  1814 :  "  It  pleases  the  Lord  still  to  bless  our  labours  with 
success,  so  as  to  encourage  us  to  believe  that  he  has  thoughts  of 
peace  regarding  the  negroes  in  Jamaica  also,  and  will  visit  them 
yet  more  generally  with  his  salvation,"  &c.     Page  546  :  "  Danish 
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Islands. — The  number  of  Christian  negroes  belonging  to  the 
different  missions  in  the  Danish  Islands,  was,  at  the  end  of  1818, 
as  follows : 

At  Priedensthal,  St.  Croix 5,100 

"  Priedensberg        **       2,896 

"  New  Hemhutt,  St.  Thomas 949 

"  Nisky  "        1,804 

"  Bethany,  St.  Jan 474 

"  Emmaus  "      ..: 952 


Total 11,175 

^^  St.  Kitts, — On  the  10th  August,  1814,  the  missionaries  write 
that  they  have  lately  had  several  very  pleasing  instances  of  ne- 
groes departing  this  life  in  reliance  on  the  merits  of  the  Saviour, 
with  great  joy  and  the  sure  and  steadfast  hope  of  everlasting  life." 

Among  us  it  seems  to  be  but  little  known  what  have  been  the 
providences  of  God  towards  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
following  sketch  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Moravian  Mis- 
sionaries, as  found  in  the  Christian  Observer,  vol.  xvi.  page  64 : 

Missions  to  the  Slaves  in  the 


Dakibh  Islands. 

St.  Thomas 
St.  Croix 
St.  Jan. 

Bbitish  Islands. 
Jamaica 

Antigua 

St.  Kitts 
Barbadoes. 
South  Amebica 
generally. 


1754 

fl766 

tl817 

1775 

1738 

1 1765 


No.  of  Settlements. 

2 
3 

2 


n 


1 

3 
20 


No.  of  Blissionaries. 

32 

10 

16 

4 
11 

_4 

77 


The  Dutch  took  possession  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1650. 
Slaves  from  various  parts  of  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  the  Malay 
Islands  were  introduced ;  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  what 
extent.  Somerville  found  the  city  of  Cape  Town  to  contain  1146 
houses,  5500  white  and  free  people  of  colour,  and  10,000  slaves. 
In  all  of  the  years  1736-1792,  and  1818,  the  Moravians  es- 
tablished 27  missionaries  to  the  blacks.  But  they,  nor  no  other 
people,  have  ever  been  able  to  produce  any  considerable  effect 
there,  or  elsewhere,  upon  the  natives,  except  upon  such  as  were  in 
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slavery  among  a  Christian  people.  The  sound  of  the  gospel  had 
no  charms  for  the  wild,  roving  savage. 

But,  as  reported  in  the  Christian  Observer,  vol.  xiv.  page  830, 
Campbell  says — '*In  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  consider- 
able efforts  have  been  made  of  late,  particularly  by  Sir  John  Cradock, 
aided  by  the  zeal  of  the  colonial  chaplain,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Jones,  to 
diffuse  the  blessings  of  Christian  instruction,  not  only  among  the 
slaves,  but  among  all  classes.  *  *  *  Several  of  the  negroes 
read  the  New  Testament  tolerably  well,  and  repeat  questions  from 
Walls's  Catechism:  on  the  Lord's  day  they  were  well-dressed, 
and  attended  church."  But,  page  829,  same  vol.:  "At  Cape 
Town,  Mohammedanism  is  much  on  the  increase.  The  free  Mo- 
hammedans are  strenuous  in  their  efforts  to  make  proselytes  among 
the  slaves,"  &c. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  providences  of  God 
towards  the  African  races  in  slavery  to  Christian  nations,  tend  to 
their  deliverance  from  idolatry,  and  to  their  restoration  to  an  ac- 
ceptable worship  of  the  true  €bd.  And  may  we  not  inquire 
whether  the  introduction  to  this  worship  was  not  foretold  by  the 
prophets?  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  labour  of  I^gypt,  and 
merchandise  of  Ethiopia  and  of  the  Sabeans,  men  of  stature,  shall 
come  over  unto  thee,  and  they  shall  be  thine :  they  shall  come 
after  thee ;  in  chains  they  shall  come  over,  and  they  shall  fall 
down  unto  thee,  they  shall  make  supplication  unto  thee,  saying, 
Surely y  God  is  in  thee  ;  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God" 
beside.  Isa.  xlv.  14. 

"  From  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  my  suppliants,  even  the 
daughters  of  my  dispersed,  shall  bring  mine  offering." 

"  I  will  also  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee  an  afflicted  and  poor 
people,  and  they  shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Zeph.  iii. 
10,  12. 

The  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  slaves  of 
the  United  States  is  known  to  the  world,  and  needs  no  mention 
here.  No  such  accounts  have  ever  come  from  the  African  tribes 
at  any  period  of  time.  These  indications  of  the  providence  of 
God  seem  to  show  that  he  smiles  upon  the  institution  of  African 
slavery  in  all  Christian  lands,  and  "that  its  tendencies  are  to 
elevate  the  black  man,  and  make  him  more  intelligent  and  happy 
than  he  would  be  in  his  own  land,  and  that  it  has  a  benevolent 
bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  slave  in  this  world  and  the  world  to 


come." 
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Our  limits  will  not  permit  an  extended  accumulation  of  the 
testimony  showing  the  degenerate  condition  of  the  African  hordes, 
nor  of  those  facts  showing  the  ameliorating  effect  of  American 
slavery  upon  that  race  of  mankind.*  A  large  volume  would,  net 
contain  more  than  an  abstract.  This  effect  is  obvious  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  race ;  while  the  deep  degradation  of  the  races 
from  which  they  have  descended  has  caused  some  phUo9opher$  to 
adopt  the  opinion  thal^  they  are  not  of  a  common  origin  with  the 
white  races  of  the  earth.  But  we  present  the  doctrine  that  sin — 
that  any  want  of  conformity  to  the  laws  of  Qoi  touching  our 
health  and  happiness,  our  phjpcal  and  mental  improvement  and 
condition,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  deteriorate  the  animal  man, 
and  that  a  general  abandonment  and  disregard  of  such  laws, 
through  a  long  series  of  generations,  will  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  lowest  degradation  found  to  exist.  We  believe  there  is 
truth  in  the  saying,  '^  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge ;"  that,  when  the  progenitors 
for  a  series  of  ages  manifest  some  particular  quality  or  tendency 
of  action,  the  same  may  be  found,  even  in  an  increased  degree,  in 
their  descendants;  and  that  this  principle  holds  true  to  some 
extent  through  the  whole  animal  world.  Further,  that  such  pro- 
gressive tendency  to  some  particular  mental  or  physical  condition 
may  be  obviated,  and  its  action  reversed,  by  a  sufficieitt  controlling 
influence  or  force. 

And  if  it  shall  be  found  that  there  may  be  truth  in  this  position, 
we  might  submit  the  inquiry :  If  God  in  his  wisdom  foresaw  that 
the  family  of  Jacob  would  become  so  degraded,  in  one  generation, 
that  it  would  require  the  counteracting  influence  of  four  hundred 
years  of  slavery  to  place  them  in  a  condition  fit  to  receive  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  promised  their  fathers ;  how  long  will  it  require 
a  similar  state  of  control  to  produce  a  like  renovation  among  the 
descendants  of  Ilam,  the  degraded  Africans  ?  But  we  think,  so 
far  as  the  inquiry  can  interest  us,  it  has  been  answered  by  St. 
Paul:  ^^Let  as  many  servants  {Sov^iy  douloiy  slavea)  as  are 
under  the  yoke,  count  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all  honour, 
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that  the  name  of  God  and  his  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed.  And 
they  that  have  believing  masters,  let  them  not  despise  them 
because  they  are  brethren ;  but  rather  do  tJiem  service  {SovXeve- 
ToCaVy  be  slaves  to  theniy)  because  they  are  faithful  and  beloved  par- 
takers of  the  benefit.  These  things  teach  and  exhort.  If  any 
man  teach  otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  wholesome  words,  even  to 
the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  doctrine  which  is 
according  to  godliness,  he  is  proud,  knowing  nothing,  but  doting 
about  questions  and  strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife, 
railings,  evil  surmisings,  pdk*verse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt 
minds,  and  destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing  that  gain  is  godliness : 
from  such  vrithdraw  thyself.  But  godliness,  with  contentment,  is 
great  gain,  for  we  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain 
that  we  can  carry  nothing  out ;  and  having  food  and  raiment,  let 
us  be  therewith  content.  But  they  that  will  be  rich  fall  into 
temptation  and  a  sfiare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts, 
which  drown  men  in  destruction  uid  perdition.  For  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which  while  some  covet  after,  they 
have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through  with 
many  sorrows.  But  thou,  0  man  of  God  !  flee  these  things ;  and 
follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meek- 
ness. Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith ;  lay  hold  on  eternal  life, 
whereunto  thou  art  also  called,  and  hast  professed  a  good  profes- 
sion before  many  witnesses.  I  give  thee  charge,  in  the  sight  of 
God  who  quickeneth  all  things,  and  before  Jesus  Christ,  who  before 
Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  a  good  confession,  that  thou  keep  this 
commandment  {ivro^riVy  an  order j  a  command^  a  precept^  a  charge^ 
injunction)  without  spot  (aOTtOuofVj  free  from  stain^  spotUsSy  fauU- 
less)y  unrebid^able  {aveTtiXr^toVy  of  whom  no  hold  can  be  taken, 
not  to  be  attacked,  irreprehensible),  until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  1  Tim.  vi.  1-14. 

Thus  St.  Paul  has  told  us  how  long  this  doctrine  shall  be  taught ; 
that  it  shall  be  taught  free  from  any  alteration,  change ;  free  from 
any  stain,  pure  and  spotless ;  and  that  his  manner  of  teaching  it 
shall  be  plain,  simple,  open,  and  bold ;  so  that  there  could  be  no 
hold  taken  of  him ;  and  the  doctrines,  instructions,  counsels  and 
commands  here  given  were  to  be  so  taught,  until  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

But  Mr.  Barnes  says,  page  194 — 

^'  If  we  may  draw  an  inference  also  from  this  case,  (the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt,)  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  God  would  have  such 
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a  people  (slaves  in  America)  restored  to  freedomy  it  would  be 
in  favour  of  immediate  emancipation." 

God  himself  sentenced  the  Hebrews  to  slavery  for  four  hundred 
years.  ^'  And  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  a  deep  sleep  fell 
upon  Abram ;  and  lo,  a  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him. 
And  he  said  unto  Abram,  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be 
a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  (0113^1 
va  sebadumy  shall  be  slaves  tOy  or  shall  slave  thentSelves  to)  them, 
and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years."  Gen.  zv.  12, 18. 
At  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  delivered  them  from  it.  An 
instance  drawn  from  their  case  can  be  legitimately  applied  only  to 
one  where  the  term  of  servitude  has  been  determined. 

God  made  no  attempt  to  liberate  the  Hebrews  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  allotted  them  for  servitude.  Mr.  Barnes  evidently 
applies  his  inference  to  the  abolition  of  the  institution  generally, 
and  thus  places  himself  in  opposition  to  St.  Paul.  But  our  mind 
has  come  to  the  decision  that  the  apostle  is  the  higher  authority. 
And  the  inquiry  is  also  left  upon  the  mind,  whether,  in  the  matter 
of  his  whole  book,  Mr.  Barnes  has  not  ^^  run  before  he  was  sent ;" 
whereby  he  may  have  subjected  himself  to  the  mortification  of 
again  seeing,  in  his  own  case,  the  counsels  of  Achitophel  turned 
into  foolishness. 


LESSON  XVII. 

Mb.  Barnes  has  quoted  some  few  passages  of  Scripture  to  which 
he  applies  a  meaning  we  deem  erroneous;  but  we  attach  no  blame  to 
him  on  this  account;  because  our  English  version  itself,  of  the  pas- 
sages referred  to,  has  a  tendency  to  lead  to  an  inadequate  concep- 
tion of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  original.  The  doctor  says,  page 
128 — "  That  even  the  servant  that  was  bought  was  to  have  coin^ 
pcnsation  for  his  labour  ;  and  there  are  some  general  principles  laid 
down,  which,  if  applied,  would  lead  to  that :  thus,  Jer.  xxii.  13, 
^  Wo  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  unrighteousness,  and  his 
chambers  by  wrong;  that  uses  his  neighbour's  service  without 
wages,  and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work.' "  He  quotes  this  same 
passage  for  the  same  purpose,  pp.  353  and  360,  and  seems  to  regard 
it  as  a  secure  pillar,  and  on  which  he  founds  his  doctrines.     The 
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words,  ^Hhat  useth  his  neighbour's  service  without  wages,  and 
giveth  him  not  for  his  work/*  are  translated  from 

:iS-m»  tih  iSybi  oin  nay*  inyna  tDse^o- 

The  passage  admits  of  two  additional  readings,  thus :  Who  Bhall 
judge  for  a  neighbour  cu  to  his  slave  undeservedly  no  wageSj  no 
gifts ;  or.  Who  shall  have  adjudged  as  to  his  neighbour  that  he 
shall  slave  hinAelfy  undeservedly  or  gratuitously  without  wages  or 
reward.  The  meaning  is :  Who  shaU  corrupUy  judge  that  his 
neighbour  shali  not  receive  wages  or  compensation  for  the  services 
of  his  slave  ;  or,  that  the  neighbour  himself  shall  so  slave  himself 
to  another  without  wages  or  compensation.  The  word  n!)]{^  a  slave 
is  often  used  as  a  verb,  to  express  such  action  as  would  be  that  of 
a  slave. 

On  page  67,  Mr.  Barnes  says — "The  word,  dv&xxTto&'o^^, 
andrapodistSSy  occurs  -once,  1  Tim.  i.  10,  with  the  most  marked 
disapprobation  of  the  thing  denoted  by  it.  ^  The  law  is  made  for 
murderers  of  fathers,  murderers  of  mothers,  for  manslayers,  for 
whoremongers,  for  man-stealersy  for  liars,'  &;c. " 

The  truth  is,  that  the  word  Sov^jogj  dauloSj  is  the  peculiar  word 
to  denote  slavery,  and  is  so  used  in  the  New  Testament  and  every- 
where else ;  but  this  word  also  means  slavCy  &c.,  and  is  never  used 
disconnected  from  the  idea  of  slavery,  but  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  some  change,  as  to  place^  condition^  possession^  or  ownership. 
We  shall  notice  how  some  men  are  striving  to  change  the  Greek, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  hovT^^  doulos,  because,  unless  they 
do  so,  the  New  Testament  is  stronsly  against  them.  However,  of 
the  word  used  in  1  Tim.  i.  10,  dvopaTtoStxytaigy  andrapodistaisy  it 
is  true,  that  it  is  used  "  with  the  most  marked  disapprobation  of 
the  thing  denoted  by  it ;"  and  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  thing  de- 
noted by  it  is  tJie  stealing  and  enticing  away  other  men's  slaves  ! 
Slave-stealers  is  its  only  and  legitimate  meaning  in  the  place  used. 
Had  St.  Paul  intended  to  express  the  idea,  men-stealerSy  he  would 
have  used  the  word  dvOfOiTtoxTieTttaZgy  anthropohleptais ;  which 
would  have  expressed  the  very  thing  wanted  by  Mr.  Barnes.  We 
shall  examine  these  words  in  another  portion  of  our  study.  But 
Mr.  Barnes  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  why  it  was  that  St.  Paul 
instructed  Timothy  that  the  law  was  made  for  slave-stealers :  for 
whose  bene^t  we  will  explain ;  and  by  which  explanation  he  will 
learn  that  the  abolitionists  commenced  their  labours  during  the  days 
of  the  apostles.     From  some  of  the  relations  of  Christianity,  not 
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well  understood  by  the  Gentile  chnrches,  the  idea  was  entertained 
by  some  that  the  operation  of  Christianity  abolished  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  between  a  believing  and  an  nnbelieving  party ;  that  it 
abolished  the  authority  of  an  unbelieving  parent  over  a  believing 
child ;  that  it  abolished  slavery  in  case  the  slave  was  converted  to 
the  faith,  and  especially  if  the  master  belonged  to  the  household 
of  God.  On  these  subjects  and  others,  the  Corinthian  church  ad- 
dressed St.  Paul  for  instruction  and  advice.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  their  letter  has  not  come  down  to  us ;  but,  we  can  gather  what 
it  contained,  from  the  answer  of  St.  Paul :  *^  Now  concerning  the 
things  whereof  ye  wrote  unto  me."  1  Cor.  vii.  1. 

Touching  the  su^'ect  before  us,  see  his  answer  in  the  20th  to 
the  25th  verse ;  and  the  same  subject  continued  in  JSph.  vi.  5-10 ; 
also  Col  iii.  22-25  ;  he  found  it  necessary  to  instruct  Titus  on  this 
subject :  see  Tit.  ii.  9-15 ;  and,  finally,  as  in  the  passage  before 
us,  and  also  vi.  1-15.  St.  Peter  also  found  it  necessary  to  correct 
the  errors  of  these  abolitionists,  and  to  give  them  instruction  on 
this  subject.   1  Pet.  ii.  18-25. 

Had  St.  Paul  regarded  slavery  as  an  evil,  he  certainly  had  no 
excuse  for  not  denouncing  it.  Nor  do  we  know  of  any  of  the  early 
fathers  of  the  church  that  did  so.  St.  Ignatius,  in  his  second 
epistle  to  Polycarp,  says — "  Overlook  not  the  men  and  maid  »er- 
vanta.  Let  them  be  the  more  subject  to  the  glory  of  God,  that 
they  may  obtain  from  him  a  better  liberty.  Let  them  not  desire 
to  be  aet  free  at  public  cost,  that  they  be  not  slaves  to  their  own 
lusts."  See  also,  General  Epistle  ofBarnalaSj  xiv.  15 :  "  Thou  shalt 
not  be  bitter  in  thy  commands  towards  any  of  thy  servants  that 
trust  in  God,  lest  thou  chance  not  to  fear  him  who  is  over  both ; 
because  he  came  not  to  call  any  with  respect  to  persons,  but  whom- 
soever the  Spirit  prepared." 

Such  is  the  construction  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  human  lan- 
guage, that  whenever  a  thing  is  made  a  subject  of  remark,  or 
merely  brought  to  mind,  it,  of  necessity,  must  be  so,  in  one  of 
three  positions :  cither  a  thing  to  be  commended ;  to  be  repre- 
hended ;  or  as  a  thing  of  total  indifference.  A  glaring  sin  and  gross 
evil  could  not  have  been  a  thing  of  indifference  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  They,  therefore,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  acted 
honestly  in  not  condemning  a  sin,  when  by  them  mentioned,  or 
brought  to  mind.     It  is  a  supposition  too  gross  for  refutation  ! 

But  it  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Barnes,  page  260,  that  "  the  apostles 
did  not  openly  denounce  slavery  as  an  evil,  or  require  that  those 
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iwho  were  held  in  bondage  Bhould  be  at  once  emancipated.  *  *  * 
These  things  seem  to  me  to  lie  on  the  face  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  whatever  argument  they  may  famish  to  the  advocates  of 
slavery  in  disposing  of  these  facts,  it  seems  plain  that  the  facts 
themselves  cannot  be  denied/' 

The  facts,  then,  must  stand  in  commendation  and  approval. 
They  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  arguing  ever  so  ingeniously,  that 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  cunning ;  that  they  acted  with 
prudence ;  that  they  dexterously  taught  it  to  be  an  evil  by  implica- 
tion ;  or  that  they  acted  with  deep-seated  and  far-reaching  expe- 
diency ;  nor  by  any  other  subterfuge  by  which  the  enemies  of  God 
are  striving  to  mould  his  essence  and  character  into  an  idol  to  suit 
themselves. 
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'^  If,  however,  it  should  be  conceded  that  this  passage  {Lev.  xxv. 
45,  46)  means  that  the  heathen  might  be  subjected  to  perpetual 
bondage,  and  that  the  intention  was  not  that  they  should  be  re- 
leased in  the  year  of  jubilee,  still  it  will  not  follow  that  this  is  a 
justification  of  perpetual  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States. 
For,  even  on  that  supposition,  the  concession  was  one  made  to 
theniy  not  to  any  other  people."  BameSy  p.  166. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  abolitionists  have  presented  this 
proposition,  and  seem  to  deem  it  insurmountable.  Therefore, 
it  may  merit  a  few  words  of  inquiry. 

Is  it  contended  that  God  ever  grants  or  denies,  or,  in  other 
words,  acts,  except  in  conformity  with  some  universal  rule  or  law 
of  his  providence  and  government  ?  For,  to  suppose  otherwise, 
must  involve  the  consideration  of  an  inferior  and  capricious  being. 
If  God,  on  any  occasion,  permitted  slavery,  then  it  is  deducible 
from  the  unchangeableness  of  God  and  his  laws,  that  he  always 
permits  it,  when  all  the  circumstances  and  conditions  shall  be  found 
to  exist  as  they  were  when  he  did  so  permit  it.  The  Jews,  as  a 
nation,  were  God's  people  ;  his  worshippers,  his  church.  "And  ye 
shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation.''  JExod. 
xix.  6.  "  For  thou  art  a  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God : 
The  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto 
himself,  above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.*' 
DetU.  vii.  6. 
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But,  in  the  order  of  God's  providence,  other  people  were  to  be 
the  recipients  of  the  grace  of  God  also :  '^Anditshallcome  to  pass 
in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be 
established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above 
the  hills :  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it."  Isa.  ii.  2. 

'*  Sing  and  rejoice,  0  daughter  of  Zion ;  for  lo,  I  come,  and  I 
will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  the  Lord.  And  many  na- 
tions shall  be  joined  to  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  be  my 
people."  Zech.  ii.  10,  11. 

This  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  promise  of  Jehovah  to 
Isaac:  ^'And  in  thy«eed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed."  Gen.  xxvi.  4. 

The  time  of  this  great  enlargement  of  the  church  of  God  was 
the  advent  of  the  Saviour.  The  Christian  church  succeeded  as 
heirs  of  all  the  promises,  benefits,  and  free  grace  of  the  ancient 
church  and  people  of  God ; — ^in  fact,  became  heirs  of  Abraham ; — 
'^  And  the  father  of  circumcision  to  them,  who  are  not  of  the  cir- 
cumcision only,  but  who  walk  in  the  steps  of  that  faith  of  our 
father  Abraham,  which  he  had  being  yet  uncircumcised.  For  the 
promise  that  he  should  be  the  heir  of  the  world  was  not  to 
Abraham,  or  to  his  seed  through  the  law,  but  through  the  right- 
eousness of  faith."  *  ^*  *  a  Therefore  it  is  pf  faith,  that 
it  might  be  by  grace ;  to  the  end  the  promise  might  be  sure  to  all 
the  seed ;  not  to  that  only  which  is  of  the  law,  but  to  that  also 
which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of  us  all,  (as 
it  is  written,  I  have  made  thee  the  father  of  many  nations,)  before 
him  whom  he  believed,  even  God,  who  quickeneth  the  dead,  and 
oalleth  those  things  which  be  not,  as  though  they  were."  Romans 
iv.  11,  12,  16,  17. 

'^  Therefore  remember,  that  ye  being  in  times  past  Gentiles  in 
the  flesh,  who  are  called  uncircumcision  by  that  which  is  called 
the  circumcision  in  the  flesh  made  by  hands; 

^'  That  at  that  time  ye  were  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenant  of 
promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world. 

"  But  now  in  Christ  Jesus,  ye  who  sometime  were  afar  off,  are 
made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  for  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath 
made  both  one ;  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion between  us."  ^ph.  ii.  11, 12, 13, 14. 

"  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  they  which  are  of  faith,  the  same 
are  children  of  Abraham.     And  the  scripture  foreseeing  that  God 
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would  justify  the  heathen  by  faith,  preached  before  the  goepel  to 
Abraham,  saying,  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed."  Cf-al 
iii.  7,  8. 

And  wherefore  Peter  very  properly  describes  the  Gentile  church 
»f  Christ  by  similar  language  applied  to  the  Jews,  the  chosen  people 
of  God  to  whom  the  promises  of  the  law  were  made :  ^^  But  ye  are 
a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people ;  that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath 
called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light ;  which  in  time 
past  were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  a  people  of  God ;  which  had 
not  obtained  mercy,  but  have  now  obtained  mercy."  1  Peter 
ii.  9,  10. 

The  theological  student  will  recollect  many  more  very  pertinent 
proofs  of  the  heirship  of  the  Christian  church  to  the  chosen  people 
of  God.  ^' Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the 
prophets ;  I  come  not  to  destroy  the  law,  bul  to  fulfil."  Matt  v.  17. 

So  far  then  as  the  Gentile  nations  have  become  Christianized, 
h«ye  become  the  followers  of  Christ,  so  far  they  have,  through 
faith,  become  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  and  heirs  and  children 
of  Abraham ;  and,  as  heirs,  succeeded  to  all  things  resulting  from 
the  providence  and  grace  of  God  to  his  peculiar  people. 

The  broad  and  universal  principle  concerning  slavery  is,  that  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  a  want  of  conformity  to  his 
law,  have  a  constantly  deteriorating  efiect,  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  knowledge  of  Jehovah  and  a  conduct  in  conformity  to  his 
law,  (since  the  fallen  state  of  man  renders  him  unable  to  comply 
with  the  law)  the  application  of  God's  grace,  and  free  forgiveness 
through  faith  and  repentance,  shall  have  the  redeeming  effect  of 
a  full  compliance  with  the  law.  As  the  one  position  is  deteriorating, 
forcing  as  it  were  downward  to  destruction  and  death, — the  other  is 
as  constantly  elevating  towards  all  perfection  and  life  eternal. 

Thus  the  mercy  of  God  is  manifested  to  the  degraded  and  heathen 
nations,  by  substantially  placing  them  under  a  protection  and 
guidance,  which,  however  slow  may  bo  the  progress,  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  an  elevating  influence  on  thousands,  in  proportion  as 
they,  with  heart-felt  willingness,  yield  themselves  to  it.  "  Oh, 
that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  won- 
derful works  to  the  children  of  men !  For  he  satisfieth  the  long- 
ing soul,  and  fiUeth  the  hungry  soul  with  goodness.  Such  as  sit 
in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  being  bound  in  affliction  and 
iron ;  because  they  reibelled  against  the  words  of  God,  and  con- 
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temned  the  counselB  of  the  Moat  High :  therefore,  ha  brooght 
down  their  heart  with  labour ;  they  fell  down,  there  was  nont  to 
help. '  Then  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their  troable|  and  he 
raised  them  out  of  their  distresses.  He  brought  them  out  of  dark- 
ness and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  brake  *their  bands  in  smder. 
Oh,  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his 
wonderful  works  to  the  ohildren  of  men."  Psa.  cvii.  8-15. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  under  this  view  of  the  law, 
the  announcements  of  holy  writ,  so  far  as  they  regard  the  subject 
under  consideration,  are  as  applicable  to  the  Christian  people  of  the 
present  day  as  they  kt  any  time  were  to  the  Hebrews  themselves. 

^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  labour  of  Egypt,  and  merchandise 
of  Ethiopia,  and  of  the  Sabeans,  men  of  stature,  shall  come  over 
unto  thee,  and  they  shall  be  thine :  they  shall  come  after  thee ;  in 
chains  they  shall  come  over,  and  they  shall  fall  down  unto  thee, 
they  shall  make  supplication  unto  thee,  fai^ng^  Bwely  Ood  is  in 
thee ;  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  Ood"  heM$.  Ita*  zIt.  14. 
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Mr.  Barnes  has  referred  toVatalbus,  Rabbi  Solomon,  Abenezra 
Job.  Gasp.  Mi^gius,  Gonstitutiones  Servi  Hebraei,  Ugolin,  Maimo- 
nidcs,  Michaelis,  John's  Archaeology,  Selden  de  Uxore  Hebraica, 
and  some  other  books  which  are  not  at  hand,  in  support  of  his 
doctrine,  and  the  points  on  whiph  he  predicates  it.  We  did  not 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  these  references  and  quotations ;  but,  page 
149,  we  find  the  following  in  his  book :  "  It  would  appear  from 
Josephus,  that  on  the  year  of  jubilee  all  slaves  were  set  at  liberty ;" 
and  he  refers  to  '^  Antiquities,"'  vol.  ii.  chap.  xii.  sec.  3,  which,  so 
far  as  it  refers  to  slavery,  reads  thus :  "Accordingly  I  enjoin  thee 
to  make  no  more  delays,  but  to  make  haste  to  Egypt,  and  to  travel 
night  and  day,  and  not  to  draw  out  the  time,  and  to  make  the 
slavery  of  the  Hebrews  and  their  sufferings  to  last  the  longer." 

We  do  not  see  how  the  passage  warrants  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  and  apprehended  some  mistake,  such  as  a  young  lawyer, 
willing  to  appear  very  learned,  might  make,  by  affixing  to  his 
brief  a  long  list  of  authorities,  merely  from  an  examination  of  his 
index. 
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Bat  tan  sentence  here  quoted  from  Mr.  Barnes,  containing  the 
pr<^;mition  that  Josephos  said,  in  his  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  chap,  xii 
sec.  8y  4bat  all  slaves  were  set  at  liberty  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  is 
conseoatively  followed  in  his  book,  thus :  ^'  The  fiftieth  year  is 
calledfiby  the  Hebrews  the  jubileey  wherein  debtors  are  freed  from 
thi|{  debts,  and  slaves  are  set  at  liberty."  Andihia  sentence  is 
marked  as  quoted  from  Joaephus,  and  as  though  it  was  the  exact 
passage  to  be  found  in  the  place  just  before  referred  to.  The  fact 
is,  this  sentence  is  nemly  a  port  of  what  may  be  found  in  book  iii. 
chap.  xii.  sec.  8  of  Ai^lfqtiiilieB,  thus :  '^  And  that  fiftieth  year  is 
called  by  the  Hebrews  the  jubilee  wherein  debtors  are  freed  from 
their  debts,  and  slaves  are  set  at  liberty ;  which  slaves  became  such, 
though  they  were  of  the  same  stock,  by  transgressing  some  of 
those  laws  whose  punishm^al  was  not  capital,  but  they  were  pu- 
nished by  this  method  of  slavery." 

Suppose  thf  4ustake  to  be  in  the  number  of  the  book,  still,  does 
the  passagf^-^  fblly  quoted,  give  any  authority  for  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  Bw9^j^\  Thus  the  mind  is  led  to  inquire  what  credit  is  to 
be  given  to  these  references  7 

But  we  hasten  to  give  a  few  extracts  illustrative  of  Mr.  Barnes's 
thought  and  arguatat     He  says,  p.  126 — 

'^  Considering  iba  universal  prevalence  of  slavery  when  the 
gospel  was  preaehed,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  considerable 
number  would  be  found,  who  were  masters  and  servants  in  the 
sense  of  involuntary  servitude  on  the  part  of  the  latter."    He  says — 

Page  273 :  "  The  permanency  of  the  institution  (slavery)  can 
derive  no  support  from  what  they  (the  apostles)  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  no  manner  depends  on  it." 

Page  300:  ^'  It  is  only  the  antagonistic  fanaticism  of  a  fragment 
of  the  South,  which  maintains  the  doctrine  that  slavery  is,  in 
itself,  a  good  thing,  and  ought  to  be  perpetuated.  It  cannot  by 
possibility  be  perpetuated." 

Page  301 :  "TAe  Souths  therefore^  has  to  choose  between  emanci- 
pation^ by  the  silent  and  holy  influence  of  the  gospel^  securing  the 
elevation  of  the  slaves  to  the  stature  and  character  of  freemen^  or  to 
abide  the  issue  of  a  long  continued  conflict  against*  the  laws  of 
God." 

Page  306:  "And  if  a  Christian  master  at  the  present  time 
*  *  *  should  be  troubled  in  his  conscience  in  regard  to  his 
right  to  hold  slaves,  there  is  no  part  of  the  apostolic  writings  to 
which  he  could  turn  to  allay  his  feelings  or  calo)  his  scruples^" 
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Page  811:  *'Now  this  undeiriable  fact,  that  the  right  of  the 
master  over  the  person  and  services  of  the  slave,  is  never  reeogBiBed 
at  all  in  the  New  Testament" 

Page  812 :  *'  Whatever  distinction  of  complexion  there  may  be, 
it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that  all  belong  to  one  and  the  wane 
great  family,  and  that,  in  the  most  important  matters  pertiSuij^lO 
their  existence,  they  are  on  a  level." 

Page  815:  *^  Up  to  the  time  when  its  truths  (the  gospeFs)  were 
made  known,  the  great  mass  of  mankind  had  no  scruples  about  its 
propriety ;  they  regarded  one  portion  el  thf  imee  as  inferior  to  the 
other,  and  as  born  to  be  slaves.  Ghristiahity  disclosed  the  great 
truth  that  all  men  were  on  a  level;  that  all  were  equal." 

Page  317 :  *^K  a  man  should  in  fact  render  to  his  slaves  '  that 
which  is  just  and  equal ;'  would  he  DM  restore  them  to  freedom  7 
Would  any  thing  short  of  this  be  aU  that  is  just  and  equal  ?" 

Page  822 :  ^'  No  man  has  a  right  to  assume  tWt  Vken  the  wbrd 
hov^jog^  doulgsj  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  it  laihMi  •  slave," 

Page  331 :  '  *  No  argument  in  favour  of  slaveryuDbe^Mited  from 
the  injunctions  addressed  by  the  apostles  to  the  sltt^eelhemselves." 

Page  340 :  ^'From  the  arguments  thus  far  presented  in  regard 
to  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  slavery,  il  «lfeM  fair  to  draw 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Christian  religion  tanli-BO  sanction  to 
slavery." 

Page  341 :  ^'  The  Saviour  and  his  apostles  inculcated  such  views 
of  man  as  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  slavery."  Page  846:  "He 
(Jesus  Christ)  was  not  a  Jew,  except  by  the  accident  of  his  birth, 
but  he  was  a  man  ;  in  his  human  form  there  was  as  distinct  a  re- 
lation to  the  African     *     *     *     as  there  was  to  the  Caucasian." 

We  have  understood  that  one  popular  clergyman  at  the  North 
(an  abolitionist)  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
negro  !  To  what  folly  and  extravagance  will  not  wickedness  sub- 
ject its  slaves ! 

Mr.  Barnes  says,  page  375 — "  These  considerations  seem  to  me 
to  be  conclusive  proof  that  Christianity  was  not  designed  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  slavery ;  but  that  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  would 
remove  it  from  the  world,  because  it  is  an  evil^  and  displeasing  to  Grod. " 

To  all  of  which,  worthy  of  answer,  it  may  be  well  to  apply  the 
sentiment  which  he  attributes  to  Dr.  Fuller,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  not  silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  that  it  recognises  the 
relation ;  that  it  commands  slaves  to  obey  their  masters,  and  gives 
reasons  why  they  should  do  so.     And  it  may  be  steadily  affirmed, 
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if  fllaverj  be  a  sin,  that  such  commands  and  counsels  are  not  onlj 
A  9Mfpr$mo  veriy  but  a  suggestio  falsi ;  not  only  a  suppression  of 
the  truth,  but  a  suggestion  of  what  is  false ! 

If  it  shall  be  said  that  God  merely  sanctioned  or  permitted 
gjBT^irjr  VBL  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  who  will  say  that  he  did  not 
enjoin  it  in  the  time  of  Moses  ?  A  repeal  of  this  injunction  de- 
manded a  countervailing  revelation  of  no  equivocal  character,  clear 
and  decided,  without  the  adodssion  of  a  doubt. 

^'  And  God  spake  unto  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,  saying,  *  *  * 
But  thy  bond-men  and  boad-maids  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be 
of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you;  of  them  shall  ye  buy 
bond-men  and  bond-maids.  Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the 
strangers  that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy  and 
of  their  families,  which  they  beget  in  your  land ;  and  they  shall 
be  your  poasmoiMi.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance, 
for  your  ohildnft  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession :  they 
shaH  be  yew  boad-men  for  ever."  Lev.  zzv.  1, 44, 45, 46. 

Mr.  Banisa  1miS<  adduced  no  proof  that  this  law  was  ever  re- 
pealed ;  nor  do  the  holy  books  contain  any  evidence  of  such  re- 
peal ;  yet  he  has  denied  the  existence  of  slavery  in  Judea,  at  the 
time  of  the  advent  <if  the  Saviour.  See  pp.  228,  242,  244,  and 
249,  before  quoted,  and,  we  trust,  su£Bciently  refuted.  But  we 
now  add,  that  at  the  time  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  on 
the  earth,  Judea  was  a  province  of  Rome.  Now,  since  it  was 
clear  that  slavery  was  inculcated  by  the  Hebrew  laws,  unless  it 
was  forbidden  by  the  Roman,  we  could  not  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  slavery  did  not  exist  in  Judea  at  their  time,  even  if  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles  had  never  alluded  to  it. 

But, — see  Matt.  xxvi.  61 :  "  Behold,  one  of  them  which  were  with 
Jesus  stretched  out  his  hand  and  drew  his  sword  and  struck  the 
servant  {Sov2x)V,  douloUy  slave)  of  the  high-priest,'*  then  some 
suitable  but  different  word  would  have  been  used,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing: ''And  the  servants  {hovh>iy  douloiy  slaves)  and  officers 
{tny^petaif  huperetai,  attendants,  persons  who  aid,  assistants) 
stood  there,"  John  xviii.  18 ;  proving  the  fact  that  both  slaves 
and  other  attendants  were  present,  and  that  the  slave  was  named 
distinctly  from  such  other  attendants.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  these  facts;  and  in  proof  that  slavery  was  not  forbidden  by 
the  Roman  laws,  we  quote  from  Mr.  Barnes,  page  251 :  ''  In  Italy, 
it  was  computed  that  there  were  three  slaves  to  one  freeman ;  and 
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in  this  part  of  the  empire  alone,  their  nnmbers  amounted  to  more 
than  twenty  millions." 

Page  252 :  *  ♦  ♦  «  Xhe  number  of  slaves  could  not  have 
been  less  than  sixty  millions  in  the  Roman  Empire,  at,  about  the 
time  the  apostles  went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel/' 

Page  254:  *  *  *  ^^The  following  places  are  mentioned, 
either  as  emparia  for  slaves  or  countries  from  which  they  were 
procured  i  Delos,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadoda,  Panticap»um,  Dias- 
curias,  and  Phanagoria  on  the  Euzine  or  Black  Sea ;  Alexandria 
and  Ca^s ;  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Britain ;  Africa  and  Thrace." 

And  does  it  astonish  us  that  in  these  dark  ages  of  human  degra- 
dation,  Britain  helped  to  supply  Rome  with  slaves  7  It  should  be 
remembered  that  conquest  gave  the  right  in  ancient  days  to  en* 
slave  all  barbarous  and  deeply  degraded  nations ;  and  it  might  be 
inquired  whether  such  principle  was  not  alluded  to  by  the  proflhet: 
^^  Shall  the  prey  be  taken  from  the  mighty,  or  the  lawful  captive 
delivered."  Isa.  xlix.  24.  History  will  inform  us  that  all  these 
nations  were  of  the  lowest  order.  St  Jerome,  in  his  writings 
against  Jovinian,  informs  us  what  were  the  morals  of  Britain.  He 
says — "  Why  should  I  refer  to  other  nations,  when  I  myself,  when 
a  youth  in  Gaul,  have  seen  the  Atticotti,  a  British  tribe,  eating 
human  flesh  7  Should  they  find  shepherds  tending  their  herds  of 
swine  or  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  woods,  they  are  wont 
to  cut  off  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  men,  and  the  breasts  of  the 
women,  which  are  esteemed  the  most  delicious  food." 

Who  then  is*  to  say  that  Britain  is  not  now  indebted  for  her 
high  state  of  intellectual  improvement  to  the  pike,  bludgeon,  and 
sword  of  the  Roman,  Dane,  Saxon,  and  Norman?  And  can  we 
say  that  the  hand  of  God  was  not  in  this?  The  nme  providences 
and  principles  that  have  ever  applied  to  degraded  Africa  apply  to 
all  degraded  nations,  and  even  to  individual  men.  '^  Whosoever  . 
committeth  sin  is  the  servant  (^V/log,  douloSy  slave)  of  sin." 

And  it  may  be  said  that  nations  and  individuals  thus  enslave 
themselves.  '^  Behold,  for  your  iniquities  ye  have  sold  yourselves." 
Isa,  1.  1.  These  principles  may  be  seen  every  day  operating 
among  the  most  degraded  of  even  the  most  enlightened  nations. 
The  history  of  the  present  day  informs  us  of  the  deep  degradation 
of  the  African  tribes ;  and  that  even  in  their  own  country  the 
great  mass  are  slaves.  Consistently  with  the  laws  of  God,  they 
could  not  be  otherwise ;  and  even  slavery  among  themselves,  sub- 
ject to  sacrifice  and  death  as  we  have  seen  it,  is  yet  better  for 
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them  than  a  state  of  freedom.  We  have  seen  how  the  free  hordes 
roam  like  the  brutes,  making  that  place  home  where  night  over- 
took them.  Suppose  such  to  be  cannibals,  of  which  we  have 
proof,  it  ii(^ght  so  happen,  that,  in  one  day,  one  half  of  their 
number  would  be  destroyed  by  themselves.  Therefore,  as  dis- 
tressing as  slavery  must  be  among  them,  yet  it  is  far  preferable  to 
their  dejected  condition  of  freedom.  * 

We  know  of  no  one  who  pretends  to  believe  that  the||iasses  of 
the  African  tribes  have  increased  in  number  since  the  %ommence- 
ment  of  our  era;  whereas,  a  few  scattering  individualsf  brought 
into  slavery,  within  the  last  few  generations,  in  these  States,  have 
increased  to  near  four  millions ;  nearly  one-twelfbh  of  the  number 
of  the  entire  population  of  Africa.  However  wicked  may  be  the 
Christian  master,  how  much  more  is  slavery  to  be  desired  by  the 
negA)  than  any  condition  among  these  pagan  hordes !  We,  there- 
fore, do  not  deem  it  presumptuous  to  say,  that  so  degraded  is  the 
condition  of  the  African  in  his  own  land,  that  it  has  been  elevated 
in  proportion  as  it  has  been  affected  by  the  slave-trade,  and  more 
especially  with  Christian  nations.  The  first  tendencies  towards 
civiUzation,  and  whatever  dawning  of  mental  development  there 
may  be  now  noticed  among  the  African  tribes,  are  traceable  alone 
to  that  source.  And  the  Christian  philosopher  might  well  inquire 
whether,  in  the  providence  of  God,  its  existence,  from  the  time  of 
Noah  to  the  present,  has  not  been  the  saving  principle  which  has 
alone  preserved  the  tribes  of  Ham  from  the  condition  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  other  nations  long  since  wasted  away. 
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Mr.  Barnes  has  quoted  and  adopted  the  following  passage  from 
President  Wayland,  page  310  :  "  If  the  religion  of  Christ  allows 
such  a  license  (to  hold  slaves)  from  such  precepts  as  these,  the  New 
Testament  would  be  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  was  inflicted  on 
our  race.'*  On  the  account  of  the  avowal  of  Dr.  Barnes  as  to  his 
racCy  heretofore  noticed,  we  feel  a  degree  of  gladness  that  the 
above  passage  is  not  original  with  him :  we  should  expect  to  find 
in  him  a  sympathy  on  this  subject,  unpleasant  to  encounter,  be- 
cause legitimately  acting  on  his  mind.    A  man  may  be  a  philosopher 
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or  a  Christian,  yet  the  ties  of  nature,  the  sympathies  of  kindred 
are  not  abated. 

We  are  informed  that  heretofore,  written  arguments  in  favour  of 
abolitionism  by  Dr.  Wayland  and  against  it  by  Dr.  Fuller,  have 
been  published.  We  have  not  seen  the  work ;  but  are  told  that 
the  abolitionists  claim  victory  for  Dr.  Wayland,  and  that  the  oppo- 
nents also  claim  it  for  Dr.  FuUer ;  and  from  the  foregoing  passage 
as  quoted,  we  conclude  that  Dr.  Wayland  found  himself,  at  least, 
in  straits  on  the  subject.  If  such  be  the  fact,  it  may  account  why 
the  abolitionists  thought  Dr.  Barnes's  present  work  necessary. 
But,  however  these  things  may  be,  the  passage  from  Dr.  Wayland 
is  a  volume  of  deep  instruction,  announcing  the  feelings  and  theolo- 
gical consistency,  we  might  say  fanaticism,  of,  we  hope,  but  a  few 
extraordinary  men,  now  appearing  in  our  land ;  men,  we  doubt  not, 
conscientious  in  their  opinion  that  God  designs  the  government  of 
the  world  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  human  reason,  and  who 
cannot,  therefore,  pray  in  the  spirit  of  the  Son :  ^^  Father,  if  thou 
be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from  me:  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but 
thine,  be  done."  Luke  xxii.  42.  ^^  If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.*'  Mom.  viii.  9. 

In  the  book  before  us,  the  author  falls  into  one  error,  common  to 
every  writer  on  his  side  of  the  question :  That  slavery  is  the  cause 
of  the  degradation  of  the  Africans  and  the  slaves  generally.  We 
maintain  that  the  converse  is  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Another 
error  is  the  substitution  of  what  may  be  abuses  of  slavery  for 
the  institution  itself.  This  author,  like  most  of  the  abolition 
writers  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  evinces  an  inability  to 
enter  into  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  subject,  from  his  deep 
and  overshadowing  prejudices  against  it.  Indeed,  the  whole  work, 
from  page  to  page,  carries  proof  of  a  previous  determination  to 
condemn,  not  less  obvious  than  in  the  instance  of  the  judge  who, 
in  summing  up  a  case,  said — '^  It  is  true,  in  this  case,  the  accused 
has  proved  himself  innocent ;  but,  since  a  guilty  man  might  prove 
himself  so,  and  since  I  myself  have  always  been  of  the  opinion 
that  he  was  guilty,  it  will  be  the  safest  to  condemn.*' 

The  style  of  the  work  before  us  is  always  diffuse  and  declama- 
tory, sometimes  elevated,  but  often  cumbrous ;  still  his  language 
bears  the  impress  of  classical  learning  and  a  cultivated  mind ;  but 
there  is  in  the  work  a  want  of  conciseness ;  it  abounds  in  contra- 
dictory positions  and  a  frequent  inconclusiveness  of  deduction, 
which  make  it  obnoxious  to  a  charge  of  carelessness.     But  may 
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we  not  account  for  these  defects  by  the  urgent  eolidtade  of  his 
readers  7 

The  morbid  appetite  of  the  Northern  abolitionists  was  probably 
hungry  for  the  work.  Having  no  wish  to  oppose  his  pecuniary 
views,  we  refrain  from  further  extracts,  lest  we  should  infringe  his 
cppyright.  Nor  did  we  at  all  contemplate  a  classical  review  of 
the  work.  The  book  contains  about  400  pages.  If  it  could  be 
condensed,  like  a  pot  of  new-brewed  and  foaming,  into  potable 
beer,  to  a  fourth  of  that  size,  it  might  well  claim  such  attention ; 
and  from  the  specimens  of  ability  displayed,  if  it  were  proved  that 
the  doctor  has  suffered  his  zeal  to  run  ahead  of  the  truth  in  regard 
to  his  raee^  we  should  judge  him  fully  competent  to  the  task  of 
such  improvement. 
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*'  The   Works  of  WiUiam  EOery  Charming,  D.  2>.,  in  six  volumes.    Thnth 

EdUum,   Boston,  1849. 

These  volumes  include  essays,  sermons,  and  lectures  on  various 
subjects.  The  style  is  easy,  flowing,  and  persuasive ;  the  language 
is  generally  clear,  often  elevated,  sometimes  sublime.  Few  can 
read  the  book  and  not' feel  the  evidence,  whatever  may  be  the  error 
of  his  doctrine,  that  the  author  added  to  his  literary  eminence  a 
purity  of  intention.  Such  a  work  must  always  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  reader.  It  is  this  fact  that  prompts  the  present  essay. 
It  may  be  said  of  Ghanning  what  Ghanning  said  of  Fenelon  : 

^^  He  needs  to  be  read  with  caution,  as  do  all  who  write  from 
their  own  deeply  excited  minds.  He  needs  to  be  received  with 
deductions  and  explanations.  *  *  *  yf^  fear  that  the  very 
excellencies  of  Fenelon  may  shield  his  errors.  Admiration  pre- 
pares the  mind  for  belief ;  and  the  moral  and  religious  sensibility 
of  the  reader  may  lay  him  open  to  impressions  which,  while  they 
leave  his  purity  unstained,  may  engender  causeless  solicitude." 
Vol.  i.  p.  185. 

Dr.  Ghanning's  sympathies  for  every  appearance  of  human  suffer- 
ing, for  every  grade  of  human  imperfection,  gave  a  peculiar  phasis, 
perhaps  most  amiable  to  his  intellect,  religion,  and  writings.  He 
sought  perfection  for  himself — ^he  was  ardent  to  behold  it  universal. 
Heaven  must  for  ever  be  the  home  of  such  a  spirit.  But  the 
scenes  of  earth  gave  agitation  and  grief.  Limited,  in  his  earthly 
associations,  to  the  habits  of  the  North,  the  very  purity  of  his 
heart  led  him  to  attack  what  he  deemed  the  most  wicked  sin  of  the 

South.     His  politics  were  formed  upon  the  model  of  his  mind. 

12 
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Religion  spread  before  him  her  golden  wing,  and  science  aided  in 
the  elevation  of  his  view. 

But,  0  thou  Being,  God  Eternal !  why  not  this  earth  made 
heaven?  Why  thy  most  perfect  work  imperfection 7  Why  thy 
child,  clothed  with  holiness  or  shod  with  the  gospel,  run  truant  to 
thy  law,  thy  providence  and  government  ? 

But,  lo,  we  are  not  of  thy  council.  We  were  not  called  when 
the  foundations  of  eternity  were  laid.  We  are,  truly,  all  very 
small  beings.  Our  virtues,  even  purity,  may  lead  in  error.  May 
not  our  best  intentions  lead  down  to  Wo  T 

*^  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  serious  thought,  and  full  of  solemn 
instruction,  that  many  of  the  worst  errors  have  grown  out  of  the 
religious  tendencies  of  the  mind.  So  necessary  is  it  to  keep  watch 
over  our  whole  nature,  to  subject  the  highest  sentiments  to  the 
calm,  conscientious  reason.  Men,  starting  from  thd  idea  of  God, 
have  been  so  dazzled  by  it,  as  to  forget  or  misinterpret  the  uni- 
verse/' Ohanningy  vol.  i.  p.  14. 


LESSON  n. 

YoLUMB  ii.  page  14,  Dr.  Channing  says — 

*'  1.  I  shall  show  that  man  cannot  be  justly  held  and  used  as 
property. 

'^  2.  I  shall  show  that  man  has  sacred  rights,  the  gifts  of  God, 
and  inseparable  from  human  nature,  of  which  slavery  is  the 
infraction. 

'*  8.  I  shall  offer  some  explanations  to  prevent  misapplication  of 
these  principles. 

"  4.  I  shall  unfold  the  evils  of  slavery. 

^*  5.  I  shall  consider  the  argument  which  the  Scriptures  are 
thought  to  furnish  in  favour  of  slavery. 

^^  6.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the  means  of  removing  it. 

^'7.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  abolitionism. 

'^  8.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  reflections  on  the  duties  belong- 
ing to  the  times.'' 

In  support  of  the  first  proposition,  to  wit,  ^'  I  will  show  that 
man  cannot  be  justly  held  and  used  as  property,"  the  doctor  has 
advanced  seven  arguments.  He  says,  page  18 — ^'  It  is  plain,  that, 
if  one  man  may  be  held  as  property,  then  every  other  man  may  be 
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80  held."  *  *  *  «  jf Q^  \qi  every  reader  ask  himself  this  plain 
question :  Gould  I,  can  I,  be  rightfully  seized,  and  made  an  article  of 
property,"  &c.  Page  19 :  '^  And  if  this  impression  be  delusion,  on 
what  single  moral  conviction  can  we  rely  ?  *  *  *  The  con- 
sciousness of  indestructible  rights  is  a  part  of  our  moral  being.  The 
consciousness  of  our  humanity  involves  the  persuasion  that  we 
cannot  be  owned  as  a  tree  or  brute.  As  men,  we  cannot  justly 
be  made  slaves.     Then  no  man  can  be  rightfully  enslaved.*' 

The  first  idea  we  find,  touching  property,  is  in  O^en,  i.  26 : 
^^  And  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth, 
and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth." 
Verse  28th :  '*  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them, 
Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it ; 
and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 

In  Lev.  XXV.  44 :  '^  Both  thy  bond-men  and  bond-maids  which 
thou  shalt  have  shall  be  of  the  heathen,  that  are  round  about  you : 
of  them  shall  ye  buy  bond-men  and  bond-maids."  Verse  45: 
^*  Moreover  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do  sojourn  among 
you,  of  themi^all  ye  buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you 
which  they  beget  in  your  land,  and  they  shall  be  your  possession." 
Verse  46 :  "  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your 
children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession,  they  shall  be 
your  bondmen  for  ever." 

And  if  we  look  at  the  first  verse  of  this  chapter,  that  the  fore- 
going was  announced  by  God  himself  to  Moses  from  Sinai ;  and 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  God  and  Dr.  Channing  were  of 
quite  a  difierent  opinion  on  this  subject. 

We  know  not  what  notion  Dr.  Channing  may  have  entertained 
of  '^  man's  indestructible  rights."  But  let  us  ask,  what  rights  has 
he  that  may  not  be  destroyed  ?  The  right  to  breath  ?  Suppose, 
by  his  own  wantonness,  carelessness,  or  wickedness,  he  is  sub- 
merged in  water,  what  becomes  of  his  right  to  breathe,  since  he  can 
no  longer  exercise  it  ?  Can  you  name  any  right  that,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  may  not  be  destroyed  ?  Freemen  have  rights, 
but  subject  to  alteration,  and  even  extinction ;  slaves  have  rights, 
but  subject  to  the  same  changes.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
"indestructible  right"  appertaining  to  any  existence,  save  to  the 
Great  Jehovah !  He  must  be  an  immortal  God  who  can  possess  an 
indestructible  right.     We  use  the  word  "right"  in  Dr.  Channing's 
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sense — just  claim,  legal  title,  ownership,  the  legal  power  of  exclu- 
sive possession.  You  ask,  has  not  man  an  indestrtictible  right 
to  worship  God  7  We  answer,  no !  Man  has  no  such  right  to  wor- 
ship Ood ;  such  right  would  make  him  a  partner.  The  worship 
of  God  is  a  duty  which  man  owes ;  the  forbearance  of  which  is 
forbidden  by  the  moral  law,  by  justice  and  propriety.  Nothing 
can  be  forbidden  or  ordered  touching  an  indestrtLctible  right ;  for 
such  command,  if  to  be  obeyed,  changes  the  quality  of  the  right ; 
or  rather  shows  that  it  was  not  indestructible. 

Such  arguments  may  seem  to  give  great  aid  and  beauty  to  a 
mere  rhetorical  climax,  but,  before  the  lens  of  analyzation,  evapo- 
rates into  enthusiastic  declamation, — which,  in  the  present  case, 
seems  to  be  addressed  to  the  sympathies,  prejudices,  and  impulses 
of  the  human  heart. 

In  his  writings  on  slavery,  in  fact  through  all  his  works,  we  find 
a  fundamental  error,  most  fatal  to  truth.  He  makes  the  conscience 
the  great  cyno9ura  of  all  that  is  right  in  morals,  and  of  all  that 
is  true  in  religion. 

Hence,  in  the  passage  before  us, — ''  The  consciousness  of  inde- 
Btructible  rights  is  a  part  of  our  moral  being," — ^the  conscioiLsness 
of  such  rights  is  his  proof  that  we  possess  them ;  t%refore,  ^Hhe 
consciousness  of  our  humanity  involves  the  persuasion  (proof)  that 
we  cannot  be  owned;*'  and,  therefore,  "as  men  (being  men)  we 
cannot  justly  be  made  slaves."  So,  page  25 :  "  Another  argument 
against  the  right  of  property  in  man,  may  be  drawn  from  a  very 
obvious  principle  of  moral  science,  the  conscience."  Page  83. 
"  His  conscience,  in  revealing  the  moral  law,  does  not  reveal  a  law 
for  himself  only,  but  speaks  as  a  universal  legislator.  He  has  an 
intuitive  conviction  that  the  obligations  of  this  divine  code  press 
on  others  as  truly  as  on  himself.  *  *  *  There  is  no  deeper 
principle  in  human  nature  than  the  consciousness  of  rights." 

Vol.  iii.  page  18 :  "  By  this  I  mean  that  a  Christian  minister 
should  beware  of  ofiering  interpretations  of  Scripture  which  are 
repugnant  to  any  clear  discoveries  of  reason,  or  dictates  of  con- 


science,*' 


Page  93  :  "  We  believe  that  all  virtue  has  its  foundation  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man ;  that  is,  conscience,  or  his  sense  of 
duty." 

Page  164 :  "  One  of  the  great  excellencies  of  Christianity  is 
that  it  does  not  deal  in  minute  regulations  ;  but,  that,  having  given 
broad  views  of  duty,"  &c.,     *     *     *     "it  leaves  us  to  apply 
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these  rules,  and  express  their  spirit,  accordiDg  to  the  promptings 
of  the  divine  monitor  within  us" — the  conscience. 

Vol.  vi.  page  808 :  "  We  have  no  higher  law  than  our  convic- 
tion of  duty.*' 

^'  Conscience  is  the  supreme  power  within  us.  Its  essence,  its 
grand  characteristic,  is  sovereignty.  It  speaks  with  divine  au- 
thoritv.  Its  office  is  to  command,  to  rebuke,  to  reward ;  and  hap- 
piness and  honour  depend  on  the  reverence  with  which  we  listen 
to  it."  Vol.  iii.  pp.  385,  836. 

Such  passages  plainly  expose  the  view  of  what  Dr.  Channing 
calls  conscience :  in  answer  to  which  we  say,  the  conscience  may 
be  a  poor  guide  to  truth.  The  African  savage  feels  a  clear  con- 
science when  he  kills  and  eats  his  captive.  The  Hindoo  mother 
is  governed  by  her  conscience  when  she  plunges  her  new-bom  in- 
fant beneath  the  flood,  a  sacrifice  to  her  gods.  The  idolaters  of 
Palestine  were  subdued  by  conscience  when  they  thrust  their  suck- 
ling infants  into  the  flames  to  appease  Moloch ;  yet  God  did  not 
think  it  was  right,  and  forbade  them  to  do  so. 

The  truth  is,  the  conscience  is  merely  that  part  of  the  judg- 
ment which  takes  notice  of  what  it  deems  right  or  wrong ;  con- 
sequently, is  as  prone  to  be  in  error  as  our  judgment  about  any 
other  matter. 

For  the  accuracy  of  this  definition,  we'  refer  to  all  the  standard 
^vriters  on  logic,  and  those  on  the  human  understanding,  treating 
on  the  subject.  And  in  fact.  Dr.  Channing  is  forced  to  recede 
from  his  position  when  he  finds  that  Abraham,  Philemon,  and  some 
good  men  even  of  the  present  day,  were  slave-owners ;  and  in 
vol.  vi.  page  55,  he  says — "  It  is  a  solemn  truth,  not  yet  under- 
stood as  it  should  be,  that  the  worst  institutions  may  be  sustained, 
the  worst  deeds  performed,  the  most  merciless  cruelties  inflicted 
by  the  conscientious  and  the  good.*' 

And  again,  page  57 :  '^  The  great  truth  is  now  insisted  on,  that 
evil  is  evil,  no  matter  at  whose  door  it  lies  ;  and  that  men  acting 
from  conscience  and  religion  may  do  nefarious  deeds,  needs  to  be 
better  understood." 

Would  it  not  have  been  more  frank  for  Dr.  Channing  to  have 
said,  that  the  conscience  would  be  an  unerring  guide  so  long  as 
it  agreed  with  his,  but  when  it  did  not,  why,  then  he  would  inquire 
into  the  matter  ? 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  among  the  unlearned  at  the  present 
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day,  a  onfused  idea  of  something  tantamount  to  the  conscience 
being  a  divine  monitor  within  us  has  taken  a  deep  root  among  the 
mihds  of  men ;  having  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  such  was  the 
doctrine  of  some  of  the  fanatical  teachers  of  former  days. 

If  we  shall  be  permitted  to  speak  of  property,  in  referei^ce  to 
our  and  its  relation  to  the  Divine  Being,  then  we  cannot  strictly 
say  that  man  can  own  proper^.  Jehovah  stands  in  no  need. 
Behold  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  are  his ;  all  is  the  wArk  of 
his  hand ;  all,  all  is  his  property  alone !  At  most,  God  has  only 
intrusted  the  possession,  the  administration  of  the  subjects  of  his 
creation,  to  man  for  the  time  being, — to  multiply,  to  replenish  and 
subdue.  It  is  only  in  reference  to  our  relation  to  one  another  that 
we  can  advance  the  idea  of  property.  Man  was  commanded  to 
have  dominion  over  the  whole  earth,  to  replenish  and  subdue,  in 
proportion  to  the  talent  bestowed  on  him  for  that  purpose.  This 
command  presupposes  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  find,  of  ad- 
vancement, progression,  and  improvement.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  Divine  administration,  God  has  seen  fit  to  bestow  on  one  man 
ten  talents,  and  on  another  but  one ;  and  who  shall  stand  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  decide  that  he  of  the  ten  talents  shall 
have  no  relation  with  the  progression  of  him  of  but  one  talent  ? 

^^  Take  therefore  the  talent  from  him,  and  give  it  unto  him  of 
ten  talents.  For  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  abundance :  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath."  Matt.  xxv.  28,  29 ;  see  also  Luke 
xvii.  24-26. 

And  what,  in  the  course  of  Divine  providence,  is  to  become  of 
him  who  buried  his  talent  in  the  earth,  and  from  whom  it  was  taken 
away  ?  ^'  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord  when  he  cometh 
shall  find  so  doing.  Of  a  truth  I  say  unto  you,  that  he  will  make 
him  ruler  over  all  that  he  hath."  Luke  xii.  43,  44.  ^^  Jesus  an- 
swered  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  whoever  committeth  sin  is  the 
servant  (&)i)>lo$j  doulosj  slave)  of  sin."  John  viii.  34.  "  Behold  for 
your  iniquities  have  ye  sold  yourselves."  laa.  1.  1.  "  Cursed  be 
Canaan;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren." 
Chen.  ix.  25.  DHiJ^.  ISJj?.  ^^^^>  ebedim,  a  most  abject  slave 
shall  he  be ! 
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LESSON  III. 

The  second  argument  in  support  of  his  first  proposition  is,  **  A 
man  cannot  be  seized  and  held  as  property,  because  he  has  rights ;" 
to  enforce  which,  he  says — "  Now,  I  say,  a  being  haying  righU 
cannot  justly  be  made  property  ;  for  this  claim  over  him  virtually 
annuls  all  his  rights."  We  see  no  force  of  argument  in  this  posi- 
tion. It  is  also  true  that  all  domestic  animals,  held  as  property, 
have  rights.  ^^  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's 
crib.''  They  all  have  ^Hhe  right  of  petition;"  and  ask,  in  their 
way,  for  food :  are  they  the  less  property  ? 

But  his  third  argument  in  support  of  his  first  proposition  is, 
that  man  cannot  justly  be  held  as  property,  on  the  account  of  the 
^^  essential  equality  of  man."  If  to  be  born,  to  eat,  to  drink,  and 
die  alite,  constitutes  an  essential  equality  among  men,  then  be  it 
so !  What!  the  African  savage,  bom  even  a  slave  amid  his  native 
wilds,  who  entertains  no  vestige  of  an  idea  of  God,  of  a  future 
state  of  existence,  of  moral  accountability ;  who  has  no  wish  be- 
yond the  gratification  of  his  own  animal  desire ;  whose  parentage, 
for  ages  past,  has  been  of  the  same  order ;  and  whose  descendants 
are  found  to  require  generations  of  constant  training  before  they 
display  any  permanent  moral  and  intellectual  advancement ;  what, 
such  a  one  essentially  equal  to  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Channing  ? 

The  truth  is,  such  a  man  is  more  essentially  equal  with  the  brute 
creation.  We  shall  consider  the  subject  of  the  equality  in  another 
part  of  our  study,  to  which  we  refer.  We,  therefore,  only  remark, 
that  the  doctrine  is  a  chimera. 

His  fourth  argument  in  support  of  the  proposition  is,  ^^  That 
man  cannot  justly  be  held  as  property,  because  property  is  an  ex- 
clusive right.  "Now,"  he  says,  "if  there  be  property  in  any 
tiling,  it  is  that  of  a  man  in  his  own  person,  mind,  and  strength." 
"Property,"  he  repeats,  "is  an  exclusive  right." 

If  a  man  has  an  exclusive  right  to  property,  he  can  alienate  it ; 
he  may  sell,  give,  and  bequeath  it  to  others.  If  a  man  is  the  pro- 
perty of  himself,  suppose  he  shall  choose  to  sell  himself  to  another, 
and  deliver  himself  in  full  possession  to  the  purchaser,  as  he  had 
before  been  in  the  full  possession  of  himself — whose  property  will 
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he  be  then  ?  See  a  case  in  point  in  Deut.  zv.  12-17 ;  see  also 
Exod.  xxi.  1-7. 

His  fifth  argument  is  that,  ^^  if  a  human  being  cannot  without 
infinite  injustice  be  seized  as  property,  then  he  cannot,  without 
equal  wrong,  be  held  and  used  as  such.*'  If  a  human  being  shall 
be  found  a  nuisance  to  himself  and  others  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
then  there  will  be  no  injustice  in  his  being  subjugated,  by  law,  to 
such  control  as  his  qualities  prove  him  to  require  in  reference  to 
the  general  good ;  even  if  the  subject  shall  not  choose  such  control 
as  a  personal  benefit  to  himself. 

The  sixth  argument  is,  that  a  human  being  cannot  be  held  as 
property,  because,  if  so  held,  ^^  the  latter  is  under  obligation  to 
give  himself  up  as  a  chattel  to  the  former.  ^^  Now,"  he  says,  ^^  do  we 
not  instantly  feel,  can  we  help  feeling,  that  this  is  false  ?"  And 
that  ^^  the  absence  of  obligation  proves  the  want  of  the  right." 

We  suppose  all  acknowledge  God  as  the  author  of  the  moral 
law.  The  moral  law  forcibly  inculcates  submission  to  the  civil  or 
political  law,  ^en  independent  of  any  promise  to  do  so.  Now,  no 
one  can  have  a  right  to  act  in  contradiction  to  law.  The  tbsence 
of  this  right,  then,  proves  the  existence  of  the  obligation. 

For  his  seventh  argument,  he  says — ^^  I  come  now  to  what  is,  to 
my  miad,  the  great  argument  against  seizing  and  using  a  man  as 
property.  He  cannot  be  property  in  the  sight  of  God  and  jus- 
tice, because  he  is  a  rational,  moral,  immortal  being;  because 
created  in  God's  image,  and  therefore  in  the  highest  sense  his 
child ;  because  created  to  unfold  godlike  faculties,  and  to  govern 
himself  by  a  Divine  law,  written  on  his  heart,  and  republished  in 
God's  word." 

Dr.  Channing  adds  a  page  or  two  in  the  same  impulsive  strain, 
of  the  same  enthusiastic  character.  We  may  admire  his  styl^,  his 
language,  the  amiable  formation  of  his  mind,  but  we  see  nothing 
like  precision  or  logical  deduction  in  support  of  his  proposition. 
We  see  nothing  in  it  but  the  declamation  of  a  learned,  yet  an  over- 
ardent,  enthusiastic  mind.  His  whole  book  is  but  a  display  of  his 
mental  formation.  He  could  love  his  friends;  yea,  his  enemies. 
He  could  have  rewarded  virtue,  but  he  never  could  have  punishe<l 
sin.  He  could  have  forgiven  the  greatest  outrage,  but  he  never 
could  have  yielded  a  delinquent  to  the  rigid  demands  of  justice.  PL^ 
was  a  good  man,  but  he  never  could  have  been  an  unbending  judge. 

The  laws  of  God  have  been  made  for  the  government  and  bene- 
fit of  his  creatures.     God,  nor  his  law,  is,  like  man,  changeable. 
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His  law,  as  expressed  or  manifested  towards  one  class  of  objeets, 
is  also  expressed  and  manifested  towards  all  objects  similarly  situ- 
ated. The  law,  brought  into  action  by  an  act  of  Gain,  would 
also  have  been  brought  into  action  by  a  similar  act  of  Abel.  The 
law  condemnatory  of  the  shedding  of  blood  is  still  in  fearful 
existence  against  all  who  shall  have  brought  themselves  within  the 
category  of  Gain's  acts,  the  most  of  which  have  probably  not  been 
recorded. 

We  anticipate  from  another  portion  of  our  studies,  that  *^  eon  is 
any  want  of  conformity  unto  the  law  of  Gt>d."  Sin  is  as  neces- 
sarily followed  by  ill  consequences  to  the  sinner  as  cause  is  by 
effect.  A  man  commits  a  private  murder ;  think  ye,  he  feels  no 
horrors  of  mind— no  regrets  ?  Is  the  watchfulness  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  keep  over  himself  for  fear  of  exposure,  through  the  whole 
of  life,  not  the  effect  of  the  act  ?  Is  not  his  whole  conduct,  his 
friendships  and  associations  with  men,  his  very  mental  peculiari- 
ties, his  estimate  of  others,  often  all  influenced  and  directed  in 
the  path  of  his  personal  safety,  the  avoidance  of  suspicion  ?  And 
is  all  this  no  punishment  ?  Probably,  to  have  been  put  to  death 
would  have  been  a  much  less  suffering  ;  and  who  can  tell  how  far 
this  long,  fearful,  and  systematic  working  of  his  mind  is  to  affect 
the  mental  peculiarities  of  his  offspring  ?  Shall  he,  who,  by  wanton 
thoughtlessness,  regardless  of  propriety,  the  moral  law,  and  the 
consequences  of  its  breach,  contracts  some'  foul,  loathsome,  con- 
suming disease,  that  burns  into  the  bones,  and  becomes  a  part  of 
his  physical  constitution,  leave  no  trace  of  his  sin  on  his  descend- 
ants ?  Deteriorated,  feeble,  and  diseased,  they  shall  not  live  out 
half  their  days ! 

A  long-continued  course  of  sin,  confined  to  an  individual,  or 
extended  to  a  family  or  race  of  people,  deteriorates,  degenerates, 
and  destroys.  Such  deterioration,  continued  perhaps  from  unlold 
time,  has  brought  some  of  the  races  of  men  to  what  we  now  find 
them ;  and  the  same  causes,  in  similar  operation,  would  leave  the 
same  effect  on  any  other  race ;  and  Dr.  Channing's  "child  of  God" 
ceases  to  be  so.  "Ye  are  of  your  father,  the  devil."  John  viii. 
44.  "  And  Dr.  Channing's  man,  created  to  unfold  godlike  facul- 
ties, and  to  govern  himself  by  a  Divine  law  written  on  his  heart," 
ceases  to  act  as  he  supposes:  "And  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye 
will  do :  he  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in 
the  truth ;  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him."  John  viii.  44.  And 
what  saith  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  to  these  degenerate  sons  of 
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earth  ?  ^^  When  thou  criest,  let  thy  companioDS  deliver  thee  ;  but 
the  wind  shall  oarrj  t^em  away ;  vanity  shall  take  them ;  but  he 
that  putteth  his  trust  in  me  shall  possess  the  land,  and  shall  in- 
herit my  holy  mountaia/'  /«a.  Ivii.  13. 

^^  And  if  thou  shaJt  say  in  thy  heart,  wherefore  came  these 
tUngs  upon  me  ?  For  the  greatness  of  thine  iniquity  are  thy 
skirts  discovered,  and  thy  heels  made  bare.  Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  Then  may  ye  also  do 
good  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil.  Therefore  will  I  scatter  them 
as  stubble  that  passeth  away  by  the  wind  of  the  wilderness.  This 
is  thy  lot,  the  portion  of  thy  measures  from  me,  saith  the  Lord : 
because  thou  hast  forgotten  me,  and  trusted  in  falsehood.  There- 
fore, will  I  discover  thy  skirts  upon  thy  face,  that  thy  shame  may 
appear."  t/er.  xiii.  22-26. 

^^  And  I  will  sell  your  sons  and  your  daughters  into  the  hand  of 
the  children  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  sell  them  to  the  Sabeans,  to 
a  people  far  off:  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."  Joel  iii.  8. 

And  what  saith  the  same  Spirit  to  those  of  opposite  character  ? 

^^  The  sons  also  of  them  that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending  unto 
thee ;  and  they  that  despised  thee  shall  bow  themselves  down  at 
the  soles  of  thy  feet."  Jaa.  Ix.  14. 

^^  And  strangers  shall  stand  and  feed  your  flocks,  and  the  sons 
of  the  alien  shall  be  your  ploughmen  and  your  vine-dressers." 
Ibid.  Ixi.  5. 

"  They  (my  people)  shall  not  labour  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth 
trouble ;  they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
offspring  with  them.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  before  they  shall 
call,  I  will  answer;  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear." 
Ibid.  Ixv.  234. 

What  are  the  threatenings  ai^iounced  in  prospect  of  their  dete- 
rioration and  wickedness  ? 

^^And  thou  (Judah)  even  thyself,  shalt  discontinue  from  thy 
heritage  that  I  gave  thee  ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  serve  (^^Jll^Ji^. 
be  a  slav^  to)  thine  enemies  in  a  land  which  thou  knowest  not." 
Jer.  xvii.  4. 

'^Are  ye  not  as  the  children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  me,  0  chil- 
dren of  Israel  ?  saith  the  Lord.  *  *  *  Behold  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  God  are  upon  this  sinful  kingdom,  and  I  will  destroy  it  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  saving  that  I  will  not  utterly  destroy  the 
house  of  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord."  Amos  ix.  7,  8. 

Xhe  CQnse<][uences  of  sin  are  degradation^  slavery,  and  death; 
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"  A  righteous  man  hateth  I;ing ;  but  a  wicked  man  is  loathsome 
and  Cometh  to  shame." 

'^  He  that  troubleth  his  own  house  shall  inherit  the  wind ;  and  the 
fool  shall  be  servant  (1!^  ebedj  slave)  to  the  wise  of  heart." 

^^  As  righteousness  tendeth  to  life,  so  he  that  pursueth  eyil,  pur- 
sueth  it  to  his  own  death."  Prav. 

Dr.  Channing  has  suffered  his  idea  of  property  to  bring  him 
great  mental  suffering :  he  evidently  associates,  under  the  term 
propertyj  those  qualities  and  relations  only,  which  are  properly 
associated  in  an  inanimate  object  of  possession,  or  at  most  in  a 
brute  beast.  He  has,  no  doubt,  suffered  great  misery  from  the 
reflection  that  a  human  being  has  ever  been  reduced  to  such  a  con- 
dition. But  his  misery  has  all  beep  produced  by  his  adherence  to 
his  own  peculiar  definition  of  the  word  property.  His  definition 
is  not  its  exact  meaning,  when  applied  to  a  slave.  Had  the  doctor 
attempted  an  argument  to  show  that  the  word  property  could  not 
consistently  be  applied  to  a  slave,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  im- 
proved our  language,  by  setting  up  a  more  definite  boundary  to  the 
meaning  of  thia  term,  and  saved  himself  much  useless  labour. 

Mankind  apply  the  term  property  to  slaves :  they  have  always 
done  so ;  and  since  Dr.  Channing  has  not  given  us  an  essay  upon 
the  impropriety  oir  this  use  of  the  word,  perhaps  the  accustomed 
usage  will  be  continued.  But  we  imagine  that  no  one  but  the  doctor 
and  his  disciples  will  contend  that  it  expresses  the  same  complex 
idea  when  applied  to  slaves,  which  is  expressed  by  it  when  applied 
to  inanimate  objects,  or  to  brute  beasts.  It  will  be  a  new  idea  to  the 
slaveholder  to  be  told  that  the  word  property^  as  applied  to  his 
slaves,  converts  them  at  once  into  brute  beasts,  no  longer  human 
beings ;  that  it  deprives  them  of  all  ^gal  protection ;  and  that  he, 
the  master,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  this  word,  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  his  slave  that  he  does  to  his  horse ;  and  we  ap- 
prehend he  will  find  it  quite  as  difficult  to  comprehend  how  tlds 
metamorphosis  is  brought  about,  as  it  is  for  the  doctor  and  his 
disciples;  how  the  slave  is  property. 

We  may  say  a  man  has  property  in  his  wife,  his  children,  his 
hireling,  his  slave,  his  horse,  and  a  piece  of  timber, — by  which  we 
mean  that  he  has  the  right  to  use  them,  in  conformity  to  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  himself  and  these  several  objects.  Because 
his  horse  is  his  property,  who  ever  dreamed  that  he  had  therefore 
the  right  to  use  him  as  a  piece  of  timber  ? 
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I^;insn  kiui  a  right  to  use  any  item  of  property  in  a  different 
maimer  than  his  relations  with  it  indicate ;  or,  in  other  words,  as 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  God.  Our  property  is  little 
else  than  the  right  of  possession  and  control,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  laws  by  which  we  are  in  possession  for  the  time  being. 

The  organization  of  society  is  the  result  of  the  conception  of  the 
general  good.  By  it  one  man,  under  a  certain  chain  of  circum- 
stances, inherits  a  throne ;  another,  a  farm ;  one,  the  protection  of 
a  bondmah,  or  whatever  may  accrue  to  these  conditions  from  other 
operating  causes;  and  another,  nothing.  If  Dr.  Ghanning  and  his 
disciples  can  find  out  some  new  principles  by  which  to  organize 
society,  producing  different  and  better  results,  they  will  then  do 
what  has  not  been  done. 


LESSON  IV. 

The  doctrine  that  slavery,  disease,  and  death  are  the  necessary 
effects  of  sin,  we  humbly  claim  to  perceive  spread  on  every  page 
of  the  holy  books.  This  doctrine  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
warning  voice  of  Jehovah  to  the  Israelites.  Tkey  were  empha- 
tically called  his  children — peculiar  people — his  chosen  ones.  He 
made  covenants  with  them  to  bless  them;  yet  all  these  were 
founded  upon  their  adherence  to  the  Divine  law.  These  promises 
repealed  no  ordinance  of  Divine  necessity  in  their  behalf.  He  ex- 
pressed, revealed  the  law,  so  far  as  it  was  important  for  them  at 
the  time,  and  then  says,  DetU.  xxviii.  14-68 : — 

^^15.  But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  6«d,  to  observe  to  do  all  his  command- 
ments and  his  statutes  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  that  all 
these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee  and  overtake  thee : 

^'  16.  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and  cursed  Bhalt  thou  he 
in  the  field. 

"  17.  Cursed  %hall  he  thy  basket  and  thy  store. 

"  18.  Cursed  shall  he  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  the  fruit  of 
thy  land,  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep. 

"  19.  Cursed  Bhalt  thou  he  when  thou  comest  in,  and  cursed  shah 
thou  he  when  thou  goest  out. 

^^  20.  The  Lord  shall  send  upon  thee  cursing,  vexation,  and  re- 
buke, in  all  that  thou  settest  thy  hand  unto  for  to  do,  until  thou  be 
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destroyed,  and  until  thou  perish  quickly :  because  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  thy  doings  whereby  thou  hast  forsaken  me. 

^^  21.  The  Lord  shall  make  the  pestilence  cleave  unto  thee,  until 
he  have  consumed  thee  from  off  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it. 

.  ^^  22.  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  a  consumption,  and  with  a 
fever,  and  with  an  inflammation,  and  with  an  extreme  burning,  and 
with  the  sword,  and  with'blasfiing,  and  with  mildew :  and  they  shall 
pursue  thee  until  thou  perish. 

^'  23.  And  thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  riiall  be  brass,  and 
the  earth  that  is  under  thee  bImU  &e  iron. 

^^  24.  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of  Ck;  land  powder  and 
dust :  from  heaven  shall  it  come  down  qpaa  tbee,  until  thou  be 
destroyed. 

^^  25.  The  Lord  shall  cause  thee  to  be  smitten  before  thine  ene- 
mies :  thou  shalt  go  out  one  way  against  them,  and  flee  seven  ways 
before  them ;  and  shalt  be  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth. 

*^  26.  And  thy  carcass  shall  be  meat  unto  all  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  unto  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  no  man  shall  fray  them  away. 

*'  27.  The  Lord  will  smite  thee  with  the  botch  of  Egypt,  and 
with  the  emerods,  and  with  the  scab,  and  with  the  itch,  whereof 
thou  canst  not  be  healed. 

'^  28.  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  madness,  and  blindness, 
and  astonishment  of  heart : 

'^  29.  And  thou  shalt  grope  at  noonday,  as  the  blind  gropeth  in 
darkness,  and  thou  shalt  not  prosper  in  thy  ways ;  and  thou  shalt 
be  only  oppressed  and  spoiled  evermore,  and  no  man  shall  save 
thee. 

*'  30.  Thou  shalt  betroth  a  wife,  and  another  man  shall  lie  with 
her :  thou  shalt  build  a  house,  and  thou  shalt  not  dwell  therein : 
thou  shalt  plant  a  vineyard,  and  shalt  not  gather  the  grapes 
thereof. 

'^  31.  Thine  ox  shall  be  slain  before  thine  eyes,  and  thou  shalt 
not  eat  thereof:  thy  ass  shall  be  violently  taken  away  from  before 
thy  face,  and  shall  not  be  restored  to  thee :  thy  sheep  shall  be 
given  unto  thine  enemies,  and  thou  shalt  have  none  to  rescue 
them. 

"  32.  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  given  unto  another 
people,  and  thy  eyes  shall  look,  and  fail  with  longing  for  them  all 
the  day  long :  and  there  shall  be  no  might  in  thy  hand. 
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^'  83w  The  fruit  of  thy  land  and  all  thy  labours  shall  a  nation 
which  thou  knowest  not  eat  up :  and  thoa  shalt  be  only  oppressed 
and  crashed  always : 

^*  84.  So  that  thoa  shalt  be  mad  for  the  sight  of  thy  eyes  which 
thou^halt  see. 

'^  85.  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  in  the  knees,  and  in  the  legs, 
with  a  sore  botch  that  cannol  be  healed,  from  the  sole  of  thy  foot 
nnto  the  top  of  Ay  head. 

^^  36.  The  Lord  shall  bring  thee,  and  thy  king  which  thoa  shalt 
set  orer  thee,  unlo  a  aatkm  which  neither  thoa  nor  thy  fathers 
have  known,  and  thira  shri^Slkoa  serve  (r)"T3J^1  ve  abadta^  and 
shall  slave  yawNUmfiis)  oter  gods,  wood  and  stone : 

^^87.  And  thofc^'iliaife  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and 
a  by-word,  among  all  nations  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee. 

^^  38.  Thoa  shalt  carry  much  seed  oat  anto  the  field,  and  shalt 
gather  but  little  in :  for  the  locast  shall  oonsame  it. 

**  89.  Thoa  shalt  plant  vineyards  and  dress  them^  bat  shalt 
neither  drink  of  the  wine,  nor  gather  the  grapes :  for  the  worms 
shall  eat  them. ' 

^^  40.  Thoa  shalt  have  olive-trees  throughoat,  bat  thoa  shalt  not 
anoint  thyself  mth  the  oil :  for  thine  olive  shall  cast  his  fruit. 

^^  41.  Thoa  shalt  beget  sons  and  daaghters,  bat  thoa  shalt  not 
enjoy  them,  for  they  shall  go  into  captivity,** 

{Into  captivity  is  translated  from  ^3(S^3  hashshehi;  the  prefix  pre- 
position m,  intOy  &c.  here  makes  hash.  The  root  is  shehi.  The 
translation  is  correct,  but  the  idea  extends  to  such  a  possession  of 
the  captive  as  includes  the  idea  of  a  right  of  property.  The  same 
word  is  used  when  dumb  beasts  are  taken  as  spoil  in  war ;  thus,  Amos 
iv.  10,  DD^P'JD  *5B^  shehi  susekemy  I  have  taken  your  horses^  i.  e. 
I  have  captured  your  horses, — the  right  of  property  in  the  horses 
is  changed.     The  idea  in  the  text  is,  they  shall  go  into  slavery.) 

^^42.  All  thy  trees  and  fruit  of  thy  land  shall  the  locust  con- 
sume. 

*^  43.  The  stranger  that  is  within  thee  shall  get  up  above  thee 
very  high ;  and  thou  shalt  come  down  very  low. 

^'44.  He  shall  lend  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  not  lend  to  him :  he 
shall  be  the  head,  and  thou  shalt  be  the  tail. 

^^45.  Moreover,  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  shall 
pursue  thee,  and  overtake  thee,  till  thou  be  destroyed :  because 
thou  hearkenedst  not  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep 
his  commandments  and  his  statutes  which  he  commanded  thee. 
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^^46.  And  they  shall  be  vpon  thee  for  a  ngn,  and  for  a  wonder, 
and  upon  thy  seed  for  ever." 

{Far  a  rign  HlK  oth^  a  mark,  sigUj  ^c.  It  may  be  noted  that 
'this  word  is  used  in  Q-en,  iy.  15  :  ^^  And  the  Lord  set  a  inark  npon 
Cain/'  niK  oth^  mark,  stgn,  ^c*) 

^^  47.  Because  thon  servedst  not  the  Lord  thy  Gt>d  with  joyfnlness 
and  with  gladness  of  heart  for  the  abondance  of  all  things. 

'^48.  Therefore  shalt  thon  $erve  (r!*13y  be  a  ilave  to)  thine  ene- 
mies which  the  Lord  shall  send  against  thii%  in  hnnger,  and  in 
thirsty  and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want  rf^iMJWwyi :  and  he  shall 
put  a  yoke  of  iron  upon  thy  neck,  Mtfl  )j(MilNf6  destroyed  thee. 

''49.  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  natitli-igaMMhMirom  far,  from 
the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagit  AIM,  a  nation  whose 
tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand ;  > 

''  60.  A  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall  not  regard  the 
person  of  the  old,  nor  show  favour  to  the  young : 

''51.  And  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  the  firuit  of 
thy  land,  until  thou  be  destroyed :  which  also  shall  not  leave  thee 
either  corn,  wine,  or  oil,  or  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  or  flocks 
of  thy  sheep,  until  he  have  destroyed  thee. 

"  52.  And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high 
and  fenced  walls  come  down,  wherein  thou  trustedst,  throughout  all 
thy  land :  and  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates  throughout  all 
chy  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee. 

"  53.  And  thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own  body,  the  flesh 
of  thy  sons  and  of  thy  daughters  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
given  thee,  in  the  siege  and  in  the  straitness  wherewith  thine  ene- 
mies shall  distress  thee : 

"54.  So  that  the  man  that  is  tender  among  you,  and  very  deli- 
cate, his  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his  brother,  and  toward  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  and  toward  the  remnant  of  his  children  which 
he  shall  leave. 

"55.  So  that  he  will  not  give  to  any  of  them  of  the  flesh  of  his 
children  whom  he  shall  eat :  because  he  hath  nothing  left  him  in 
the  siege,  and  in  the  straitness  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  dis- 
tress thee  in  all  thy  gates. 

"56.  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you,  which  would 
not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  deli- 
cateness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  the  hus- 
band of  her  bosom,  and  toward  her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter, 

"  57.  And  toward  her  young  one  that  cometh  out  from  between 
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her  feet,  and  toward  her  children  which  she  shall  bear :  for  she 
shall  eat  them  for  want  of  all  things  secretly  in  the  siege  and 
straitness  wherewith  thine  enemy  shall  distress  thee  in  thy  gates. 

^^  58.  K  thou  wilt  not  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  that* 
are  written  in  this  book,  that  thou  mayest  fear  this  glorious  and  ^ 
fearful  name  THE  LORD  THY  GOD. 

^'  59.  Then  the  Lord  will  make  thy  plagues  wonderful,  and  the 
plagues  of  thy  seed,  even  great  plagues,  and  of  long  continuance, 
and  sore  sicknesses  pad  of  long  continuance. 

^'  60.  MoreoYeTi  l|t«  wfllkfing  upon  thee  all  the  diseases  of  Egypt, 
which  thou  wast  |L£nM«l^  lyii^^they  shall  cleave  unto  thee. 

^^61.  Also  n¥i|fjFijftrqflgi,  jiiil  every  plague  which  is  not  written 
in  the  book  of  thip  bfr^lbem  will  the  Lord  bring  upon  thee,  until 
thou  be  destroyed.  , 

^^  62.  And  ye  shall  be  left  few  in  number,  whereas  ye  were  as  the 
stars  of  heaven  for  multitude ;  because  thou  wouldest  not  obey  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

^^  63.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  as  the  Lord  rejoiced  over 
you  to  do  you  good,  and  to  multiply  you ;  so  the  Lord  will  rejoice 
over  you  to  destroy  you  and  to  bring  you  to  nought ;  and  ye  shall 
be  plucked  from  off  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it. 

^^  64.  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people  from  the 
one  end  of  tb^  earth  even  to  the  other,  and  thou  shalt  serve  (Hnri^, 
be  slave  to)  other  gods  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have 
known,  even  wood  and  stone. 

^'  65.  And  among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease,  neither 
shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest :  but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee 
there  a  trembling  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind. 

^^  66.  And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee ;  and  thou 
shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy 
life: 

"67.  Li  the  morning  thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were  even ! 
and  at  even  shalt  thou  say.  Would  God  it  were  morning !  for  the 
fear  of  thy  heart  wherewith  thou  shalt  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of 
thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see. 

"  68.  And  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again  with 
ships,  by  the  way  whereof  I  spake  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  see  it 
no  more  again :  and  there  ye  shall  be  sold  unto  your  enemies  for 
bond-men  and  bond- women,  and  no  man  shall  buy  you.'' 

Ye  shdU  be  sold,  i.  e.  be  exposed  to  sale,  or  expose  yourselves 
to  sale,  as  the  word  Dn*)50iin  hith  maccartem  may  be  rendered ; 


V 
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they  were  vagrants,  and  wished  to  become  slaves  that  they  might 
be  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life."  Olarke'i  Commentary. 

The  markets  were  overstocked  with  them,  says  Josephns: 
*  *  *  «  They  were  sold  with  their  wives  and  children  at  the 
lowest  price,  there  being  many  to  be  sold,  and  few  purchasers." 

Hegesippns  also  says — '^  There  were  many  captives  offered  for 
sale,  but  few  buyers,  because  the  Romans  disdained  to  take  the 
Jews  for  slaves,  and  there  were  not  Jews  remaining  to  redeem 
their  coimtrymen," 

^^  When  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus,  of  the  captives  jrho  were 
sent  into  Egypt,  those  under  seventeen  were  sold ;  but  so  little 
care  was  taken  of  them,  that  11,000  of  them  perished  for  want." 
Bishop  Newton.  ^ 

St.  Jerome  says — "After  their  last  overthrow  by  Adrian,  many 
thousands  of  them  were  sold,  and  those  who  could  not  be  sold  were 
transported  into  Egypt,  and  perished  by  shipwreck  and  famine,  or 
were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants." 

A  similar  condition  happened  to  the  Jews  in  Spain,  when,  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  they  were  driven  out  of  that 
kingdom,  concerning  which,  Abarbinel,  a  Jewish  writer  says — 
"  Three  hundred  thousand,  young  and  old,  women  and  children, 
(of  whom  he  was  one,)  not  knowing  where  to  go,  left  on  foot  in  one 
day:  some  became  a  prey,  some  perished  by  famine,  some  by 
pestilence, — some  committed  themselves  to  the  sea,  but  were  sold 
for  slaves  when  they  came  to  any  coast ;  many  were  drowned  and 
burned  in  the  ships  which  were  set  on  fire.  In  short,  all  suffered 
the  punishment  of  Qtod  the  Avenger." 

Benson,  in  his  Commentary,  aays — "  How  these  instances  may 
affect  others,  I  know  not,  but  for  myself  I  must  acknowledge,  they 
not  only  convince,  but  astonish  me  beyond  expression.  They  are 
truly,  as  Moses  foretold  they  would  be,  a  sign  and  a  wonder  for 


ever.** 


Scott  says — "  Numbers  of  captives  wete  sent  by  sea  into  Egypt, 

(as  well  as  into  other  countries,)  and  sold  for  slaves  at  a  vile  price, 

and  for  the  meanest  offices;  and  many  thousands  were  left  to 

perish  from  want ;  for  the  multitude  was  so  great  that  purchasers 

could  not  be  found  for  them  all  at  any  price.     *      *     *     ^o  such 

wretchedness  is  every  one  exposed,  who  lives  in  disobedience  to 

God's  commands.     *     *     *     None  will  suffer  any  misery  above 

his  deserts :  but,  indeed,  we  are  all  exposed  to  this  woful  curse, 

for  breaking  the  law  of  God." 

18 
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Henry  says — "  I  have  heard  of  a  wicked  man,  who,  on  reading 
these  threatenings,  was  so  enraged  that  he  tore  the  leaf  out  of  his 
Bible." 

Upon  a  reriew  of  dl  this  evidence,  to  what  conclusion  is  the 
mind  inclined?  Are  there  no  circumstances  under  which  man  may 
become  a  slave — ^^  propeii;y,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  justice?" 

Dr.  Ghanning  says,  vol.  ii.  page  28 — ^'  Such  a  being  (man)  was 
plainly  made  to  obey  a  law  within  himself.  This  is  the  essence  of 
a  moral  being.  He  possesses,  as  part  of  his  nature,  aild  the  most 
eMcdhtial^  paH,  a  cause  of  duty,  which  he  is  to  reverence  and 
follow." 

TUs  is  in  accordance  with  his  idea  of  conscience — '^  the  Divine 
saonitor  within  us."  But  we  are  forced  to  differ  from  Dr.  Chan- 
ning.  To  obey  the  law  of  God,  not  some  creature  of  man's,  or  our 
own  judgment,  is  the  creed  we  inculcate ;  and  we  further  teach 
that  ''such  a  being  was  plainly  made"  '^to  reverence  and  follow" 
the  law  of  God,  not  his  own  opinion  or  the  feelings  of  his  own 
heart. 

If  this  doctrine  is  not  true  in  theology,  can  it  be  so  in  regard  to 
slavery,  or  any  thing  eke  ? 

Page  29,  he  says — ^^  Every  thing  else  may  be  owned  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  a  moral,  rational  beiag  cannot  be  property.  Suns  aUd 
stars  may  be  owned,  but  not  die  lowest  spirit.  Touch  any  thing 
but  this.  Lay  not  your  hsnd  wpm  Qoiti  rational  offspring.  The 
whole  spiritual  world  cries  ou%  FoRBlAB  I" 

We  do  not  quote  this  as  an  tfgoment.  If  his  postulate  be  true 
concerning  the  ^'  law  within  hitBieUif^  he  needs  no  argument ;  his 
opinion  is  enough  :  his  feeling,  kit  '^aensa  of  duty"  governs  the 
matter.  But,  while  his  disciples  ^^  reverence  and  follow"  their 
"  sense  of  duty,"  by  obeying  a  larwirtthin  themselves,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  conscience,  *^  own  the  son  and  stars,"  may  not  those 
who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  who  "reverence  aad 
follow"  it,  as  their^"  sense  of  duty,"  and  obey  it  as  a  law  within 
themselves,  accordmg  to  their  conscience,  own  slaves  ? 
»  But  Dr^  Channing  continues — "  The  highest  intelligences  recog- 
nise iheii^  own  nature,  their  own  rights,  in  the  humblest  human 
being,  r  By  that  priceless,  immortal  spirit  which  dwells  in  him,  by 
tha^  fikeness  of  God  which  he  weafs,  tread  him  not  in  the  dust, 
cobfound  Um  not  with  the  brute."  And  he  then  gravely  adds — 
"  We  hifcva  thna  ^een  that  a  human  being  cannot  rightfully  be  held 
and  used  as  property.    No  legislation,  not  that  of  all  countries  or 
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worlds,  coald  make  him  so.  Let  this  be  laid  down  as  a  first,  funda- 
mental truth."  •  • 

Such  were  his  opinions.  We  view  them,  if  not  the  ravings,  ii 
least  the  impressions,  of  fanaticism.  When  counsellor  Quibble 
saw  his  client  Stnltus  going  to  the  stocks,  he  cried  out,  '^  It  is  con- 
trary to  my  sense  of  justice ;  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  no 
power  can  m^ke  it  right !"     Tet  StultuB  is  in  the  stocks! 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  makes  the  sanddon  of  his 
own  feelings  the  foundation  of  his  creed,  of  his  standard  of  righ%} 
What  of  him, who,  in  his  search  for  truth,  scarcely  or  never  «JIti?es 
to  the  Bible  as  the  voice  of  God,  as  the  Divine  basis  of  his  reasons, 
as  the  pillar  on  which  argument  may  find  rest?  Has  some  new 
revelation  inspired  him  ?  Has  he  heard  a  voice  louder  and  moi^ 
clear  than  the  thunder,  the  trumpet  from  the  mount  of  God  ?  Has 
he  beheld  truth  by  a  light  more  lucid  than  the  flaming  garments  of 
Jehovah  ?  Or  has  he  only  seen  a  cloud,  not  from  the  top  of  Sinai, 
but  from  the  dismal  pit  of  human  frailty? 


LESSON  V. 

Dr.  CHANNHfa's  seoond  propotttioD  is :  ^^  Man  has  sacred  rights, 
the  gifts  of  God,  and  insepafidbk  from  human  nature,  of  which 
slavery  is  the  infraotioi^;"  in  pteof  of  which  he  says,  vol.  ii.  p. 
23 — ^^  Man's  rights  MOBg  1^  liim  is  a  moral  being,  as  capable 
of  perceiving  moral  disliiietiolii^  A  Bubject  of  moral  obligation. 
As  soon  as  he  becomes  e<m99um9  of  a  duty,  a  kindred  consciousness 
springs  up,  that  he  has  a  riglU  to  do  what  the  sense  of  duty  en- 
joins, and  that  no  foreign  will  or  power  can  obstruct  his  moral 
action  without  crime." 

Suppose  man  has  rights  as  described ;  suppose  he  (eelsconsciousy 
as  he  says ;  does  that  give  him  a  right  to  do  wrong,  because  his 
sense  of  duty  enjoins  him  to  do  so  ?  And  may  he  not  be  j^re^ 
vented  from  so  doing  ?  Was  it  indeed  a  crime  in  God  to  tfam  the 
counsels  of  Ahithophel  into  foolishness  ?  *■' 

Page  33.  ^^  That  some  inward  principle  which  teaches  a  man 
what  he  is  bound  to  do  to  others,  teaches  equally^*  afti  it  tbe  same 
instant,  what  others  are  bound  to  do  to  him!''  Suppose  a  few 
Africans,  on  an  excursion  to  capture  slaves,  fiiiAtliat  this  ^Mnward 
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principle"  teaches  them  that  they  are  bound  to  make  a  slave  of 
Dr.  GhanniBg,  if  they  can ;  does  he  mean  that,  therefore,  he  is 
bound  to  make  slaves  of  them  ? 

Idemj  p.  33.  '^  The  sense  of  duty  is  the  fountain  of  human 
rights.  In  other  words,  the  same  inward  principle  which  teaches 
the  former,  bears  witness  to  the  latter." 

If  the  African's  sense  of  duty  gives  the  right  to  make  Dr. 
Channing  a  slave,  we  do  not  see  why  he  should  complain ;  since, 
bj  his  own  rule,  the  African's  sense  of  duty  proves  him  to  possess 
the  right  wKich  his  sense  of  duty  covets. 

Page  34.  ^^  Having  shown  the  foundation  of  human  rights  in 
human  nature,  it  may  be  asked,  what  they  are.  "i"  ♦  *  They 
may  all  be  comprised  in  the  right,  which  belongs  to  every  rational 
being,  to  exercise  his  powers  for  the  promotion  of  his  own  and 
others' 4^appiness  and  virtue.  *  *  *  His  ability  for  this  work 
is  a  sacred  trust  from  God,  the  greatest  of  all  trusts.  He  must 
answer  for  the  waste  or  abuse  of  it.  He  consequently  suffers  an 
unspeakable  wrong  when  stripped  of  it  by  others,  or  forbidden  to 
employ  it  for  the  ends  for  which  it  is  given." 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  feel  an  objection  to  Channing's  argu- 
ment and  mode  of  reasoning,  for  its  want  of  definiteness  and  pre- 
cision. If  what  he  says  on  the  subject  of  slavery  were  merely 
intended  as  eloquent  declamations,  addressed  to  the  sympathies 
and  impulses  of  his  party,  we  should  not  have  been  disposed  to 
have  named  such  an  objection.  But  his  works  are  urged  on  the 
world  as  sound  logic,  and  of  sufficient  force  to  open  the  eyes  of 
every  slaveholder  to  the  wickedness  of  the  act,  and  to  force  him, 
through  the  medium  of  his  ^  moral  sense/'  to  set  the  slaves  in- 
stantly free. 

A  moral  action  must  not  only  be  the  voluntary  offspring  of  the 
actor,  but  must  also  be  performed,  to  be  judged  by  laws  which 
shall  determine  it  to  be  good  or  bad.  These  laws,  man  being  the 
moral  agent,  we  say,  are  the  laws  of  God ;  by  them  man  is  to 
measure  his  conduct. 

V  Locke  says,  "Moral  good  and  evil  are  the  conformity  or  disa- 
greement of  our  voluntary  actions  to  some  law,  whereby  good  or 
evil  is  d^awB  upon  us  from  the  will  or  power  of  the  lawmaker." 

But  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Channing  seems  to  be  that  this  law  is 
each  man's  C(m9cience^  moral  senses  sense  of  duty,  or  the  inward 
principle.  If  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Locke  be  sound  logic,  what 
becomes  of  these  harangues  of  Dr.  Channing  7 
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We  say,  that  the  law,  rule,  or  power  that  decides  good  or  evil, 
must  be  from  a  source  far  above  ourselves ;  for,  if  otherwise,  the 
contradictory  and  confused  notions  of  men  must  necessarily  banish 
all  idea  of  good  and  evil  from  the  earth.  In  fact,  the  denial  of 
the  elevated,  the  Divine  source  of  such  law,  is  also  a  denial  that 
God  governs ;  for  government  without  law  is  a  contradiction. 

If  the  conscience,  as  Dr.  Ghanning  thinks,  is  the  guide  between 
right  and  wrong  according  to  the  law  of  God ;  then  the  law  of 
God  must  be  quite  changeable,  because  the  minds  of  men  differ. 
Each  makes  his  own  deduction ;  therefore,  in  that  case,  the  law 
of  God  must  be  what  each  one  may  severally  think  it  to  be;  which 
is  only  other  language  to  say  there  is  no  law  at  all.  ^^  Every  way 
of  a  man  is  right  in  his  own  eyes."  Prov.  xxi.  2.  But,  "The 
statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right."  Ps.  xix.  8.  The  laws  of  God 
touching  the  subject  of  slavery  are  spread  through  ever^kpart  of 
the  Scriptures.  Human  reason  may  do  battle,  but  the  only  result 
will  be  the  manifestation  of  its  weakness.  The  institution  of 
slavery  must,  of  necessity,  continue  in  some  form,  so  long  as  sin 
shall  have  a  tendency  to  lead  to  death  ;  so  long  as  Jehovah  shall 
rule,  and  exercise  the  attributes  of  mercy  to  fallen,  degraded  man. 
*  But  let  us  for  a  moment  view  the  facts  accompanying  the  slavery 
of  the  African  race,  and  compare  them  with  the  assertion,  p.  35, 
that  every  slave  "suffers  a  grievous  wrong;"  and,  p.  49,  that 
every  slave-owner  is  a  "robber,"  however  unconscious  he  may  be 
of  the  fact. 

So  far  as  history  gives  us  any  knowledge  of  the  African  tribes, 
for  the  last  4000  years,  their  condition  has  been  stationary ;  at 
least  they  have  given  no  evidence  of  advancement  in  morals  or 
civilization  beyond  what  has  been  the  immediate  effect  of  the  ex- 
change of  their  slaves  for  the  commodities  of  other  parts  of  the 
world.  So  far  as  this  trade  had  influence,  it  effected  almost  a 
total  abolition  of  cannibalism  among  them.  That  the  cessation  of 
cannibalism  was  the  result  of  an  exchange  of  their  slaves  as  pro- 
'  perty  for  the  merchandise  of  the  Christian  nations,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  returned  to  their  former  habits  in  that 
respect  upon  those  nations  discontinuing  the  slave-trade  with 
them.  Which  is  the  greatest  wrong  to  a  slave,  to  be  continued  in 
servitude,  or  to  be  butchered  for  food,  because  his  labour  is  not 
wanted  by  his  owner  ? 

No  very  accurate  statistics  can  bo  given  of  African  affairs ;  but 
their  population  has  been  estimated  at  50,000,000,  and  to  have 
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been  about  the  same  for  many  centuries ;  of  which  population,  even 
including  the  wildest  tribes,  far  over  four-fifths  have  ever  been 
slaves  among  themselves.  The  earliest  and  the  most  recent  travel- 
lers among  them  agree  as  to  the  facts,  that  they  are  cannibals;  that 
they  are  uiolaters,  or  that  they  have  no  trace  of  religion  whatever ; 
that  marriage  with  them  is  but  promiscuous  intercourse;  that  there 
is  but  little  or  no  affection  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
children,  old  or  young ;  that  in  mental  or  moral  capacity,  they  are 
but  9  grade  above  the  brute  creation ;  that  the  slaves  and  women 
alone  do  any  labour,  and  they  often  not  enough  to  keep  them  from 
want;  that  their  highest  views  are  to  take  slaves,  or  to  kill  a 
neighbouring  tribe ;  that  they  evince  no  desire  for  improvement, 
or  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  In  short,  that  they  are,  and  ever 
have  been,  from  the  earliest  knowledge  of  them,  savages  of  the 
most  del^tsed  character.  We  have,  in  a  previous  study,  quoted 
authority  in  proof  of  these  facts,  to  which  we  refer. 

Will  any  one  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that,  to  them,  slavery, 
regulated  by  law,  among  civilized  nations  is  a  state  of  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  elevation  ?  A  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  descendants  of  such  slaves  are  found  to  be,  in  all 
things,  their  superiors.  If  their  descendants  were  found  to  dete- 
riorate from  the  condition  of  the  parents,  we  should  hesitate  to  say 
that  slavery  was  to  them  a  blessing.  Which  would  man  consider 
the  most  like  an  act  of  mercy  in  Jehovah,  to  continue  them  in 
their  state  of  slavery  to  their  African  master,  brother,  and  owner, 
or  to  order  them  into  that  condition  of  slavery  in  which  we  find 
them  in  these  States  ?  Which  state  of  slavery  would  a  man  prefer, 
to  a  savage,  or  to  a  civilized  master  ? 

The  Hebrews,  Modes,  Persians,  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans  have,  on  the  borders  of  Africa,  to  some  extent,  amalga- 
mated with  them,  from  time  immemorial.  But  such  amalgamation 
has  never  been  known  to  attain  to  the  position,  either  physically, 
mentally,  or  moraUy,  of  their  foreign  progenitors;  perhaps  superior 
to  the  interior  tribes,  yet  often  they  scarcely  exhibit  a  mental  or ' 
moral  trace  of  their  foreign  extraction.  The  thoughtless,  those 
of  slovenly  moral&f,  or  those  of  none  at  all,  from  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Japheth,  have  commingled  with  them  in  the  new 
world ;  but  the  amalgamation  never  exhibits  a  corresponding  ele- 
vation in  the  direction  of  the  white  progenitor.  The  connection 
may  degrade  the  parent,  but  never  elevate  the  offspring.  The 
great  mass  look  upon  the  connection  with  abhorrence  and  loathing ; 
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and  pitj  or  contempt  always  attends  the  footsteps  of  cne  aggressor. 
These  feelings  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  country  or  age 
of  the  world.  Are  not  these  things  proof  that  the  desc^idants  of 
Ham  are  a  deteriorated  race  ?  Will  the  declarations  of  a  few  dis- 
tempered minds,  as  to  their  religion,  feeling,  and  taste,  weigh  in 
contradiction  ?  What  was  the  judgment  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  on 
this  subject?     See  Q-en.  zxvi.  85 ;  xzvii.  46;  also  xxviii.  1. 

-Since  the  days  of  Noah,  where  are  their  monuments  of  art,  re- 
ligion, science,  and  qivilization  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  highest 
moral  and  intellectual  attainment  which  the  descendants  of  Ham 
ever  displayed  is  now,  at  this  time,  manifested  among  those  in 
servile  pupilage  ?  The  very  fact  of  their  being  property  gives 
them  protection.  What,  he  their  ^^  robber,''  who  watches  over 
their  welfare  with  more  efiect  and  integrity  than  all  their  ancestry 
together  since  the  days  of  Noah !  By  the  contrivance  of  making 
them  property^  has  God  alone  given  them  the  protectioi  which 
4000  years  of  sinking  degradation  demand,  in  an  upward  move- 
ment towards  their  physical,  mental,  and  moral  improvement,  their 
rational  happiness  on  earth,  and  their  hopes  of  heaven.  What, 
God*s  agent  in  this  matter  a  robber  of  them ! 

Let  us  assure  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Ghanning  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  slaves  too  acute  observers  of  truth  to  come  to  such  a 
conclusion;  who,  although  from  human  frailty  they  may  some- 
times seem  to  sufier  an  occasional  or  grievous  wrong,  can  yet  give 
good  reason  in  proof  that  slavery  isi  their  only  safety.  Let  us 
cast  the  mind  back  to  a  period  of  five  hundred  years  ago.  A 
Christian  ship,  intent  on  new  discoveries,  lands  on  the  African 
coast.  The  petty  chieftain  there,  is  and  about  to  sacrifice  a  num- 
ber of  his  slaves,  either  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  ancestor,  to 
propitiate  his  gods,  or  to  gratify  his  appetite  by  feasting.  Presents 
have  been  made  to  the  natives ;  it  is  thought  their  friendship  is 
secured;  the  Christians  are  invited  tq  thefStey  the  participants  are 
collected,  the  victims  brought  forward,  and  the  club  uplifted  for 
the  blow.  The  Christians,  struck  with  surprise,  or  excited  by 
horror,  remonstrate  with  the  chief ;  to  which  he  sullenly  replies : 
^'Yonder  my  goats,  my  village,  all  around  my  domain;  these  are 
my  slaves!"  meaning  that,  by  the  morals  and  laws  that  have  from 
time  immemorial  prevailed  there,  his  rights  are  absolute ;  that  he 
feels  it  as  harmless  to  kill  a  slave  as  a  goat,  or  dwell  in  his  village. 
But  the  clothing  of  the  Christian  is  presented,  the  viands  of  arc 
are  ofiered,  the  food  of  civilization  is  tasted,  the  cupidity  of  the 
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Bavage  is  tempted,  and  the  fHe  celebrated  through  a  novel  and 
more  valuable  offering.  What,  these  Christians,  who  have  bought 
these  slaves,  rohhera! 

Let  us  look  back  to  the  days  of  the  house  of  Saul,  when,  per- 
haps, David,  hiding  himself  from  his  face  amid  the  villages  of 
Ammon,  chanced  upon  the  ancestors  of  Naamah,  the  mother  of 
Rehoboam,  a  later  king  of  Israel.  Finding  them  about  to  sacri- 
fice a  child  upon  the  altar  of  Moloch,  ^'  Stay  thy  hand !"  says  the 
son  of  Jesse ;  '^  I  have  a  message  to  thee  from  the  God  of  Israel ; 
deliver  me  the  child  for  these  thirty  pieces  of  silver !"  And,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  God  of  his  fathers,  it  becomes  his  ^^  bond-man 
for  ever."  What,  was  David  a  robber  in  all  this  ?  Suppose  the 
child  to  have  been  sold,  resold,  and  sold  again,  is  the  character  of 
the  owner  changed  thereby? 

But  it  is  concerning  the  rights  of  the  descendants  of  these 
slaves  that  we  have  now   to   inquire.     See  Luke  xvii.  7-10: 

"T.  But  which  of  you  having  a  servant  (&)i)Xog,  slave)  ploughing 
or  feeding  cattle,  will  say  unto  him  by  and  by,  when  he  has  come 
from  the  field.  Go,  and  sit  down  to  me^t  ? 

'^  8.  And  will  not  rather  say  unto  him.  Make  ready  wherewith 
I  may  sup,  and  gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and 
drunken  ;  and  afterwards  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink  ? 

"  9.  Doth  he  thank  that  servant  [hovTjoVj  slave)  because  he  did 
the  things  that  were  commanded  him  ?     I  trow  not. 

"  10.  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  have  done  all  those  things  which 

are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants :  we  have 

done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do." 

Suppose  a  proprietor,  in  any  country  or  at  any  age,  receives  into 

his  employment  an  individual,  who  thereafter  resides  and  Kas  a 
family  upon  his  estate :  upon  the  death  of  the  individual,  will  his 
heirs  accrue  to  any  of  the  rights  of  the  proprietor,  other  than  those 
granted,  or  those  con^equent.to  their  own  or  their  ancestor's  con- 
dition, or  those  that  may  accrue  by  operation  of  law  ?  Where  is 
the  political  enactment,  the  moral  precept,  the  Divine  command, 
teaching  an  adverse  doctrine  ? 

Before  we  close  our  view  of  Dr.  Channing's  second  proposition, 
we  design  to  notice  his  use  of  the  word  '^  nature."  He  says,  that 
man  has  rights,  gifts  of  God,  inseparable  from  human  ^^  nature." 
V7e  confess  that  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise idea  the  doctor  affixes  to  this  term.  The  phrase  ^' human 
nature"  is  in  most  frequent  use  through  these  volumes.     But  in  vol. 
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i.  page  74,  he  says — "Great  powers,  even  in  their  perfersion, 
attest  a  ghriotis  nature.''  Page  77 :  "  The  infinite  materials  of 
illustration  which  nature  and  life  afford."  Page  82 :  "  To  regard 
despotism  as  a  law  of  nature.*'  Page  84 :  "  His  superiority  to 
nature,  as  well  as  to  human  opposition."  Page  95:  "We  will 
inquire  into  the  nature  and  fitness  of  the  measures."  Page  98  : 
"  The  first  object  in  education  naturally  was  to  fit  him  for  the 
field."  Page  110 :  "  From  the  principles  of  ^^ur  nature." 
Page  111:  ^^ Nature  and  the  human  will  were  to  bend  to- his 
power."  Idem :  "  He  wanted  the  sentiment  of  a  common  nature 
with  his  fellow-beings."  Page  112  :  "  With  powers  which  might 
have  made  him  a  glorioift  representative  and  minister  of  the  bene- 
ficent  Divinity,  and  with  natural  sensibilities."  Page  119: 
"  Traces  out  the  general  and  all-comprehending  laws  of  mxture.*' 
Page  143 :  "  A  power  which  robs  men  of  the  free  use  of  their 
nature^"  &c.  Page  146:  "  Its  efficiency  resembles  that  of  dark- 
ness and  cold  in  the  natural -world."  Page  184 :  "  Whose  writings 
seem  to  be  natural  breathings  of  the  soul."  Page  189 :  "  Lan- 
guage like  this  has  led  men  to  very  injurious  modes  of  regarding 
themselves,  and  their  own  nature."  Idem :  "  A  man  when  told 
perpetually  to  crucify  himselfy  is  apt  to  include  under  this  word 
his  whole  nature."  Idem:  "Men  err  in  nothing  more  than  in 
disparaging  and  wronging  their  own  nature."  Idem :  "  If  we 
first  regard  man's  highest  nature."  Page  190  :  "  We  believe  that 
the  human  mind  is  akin  to  that  intellectual  energy,  which  gave 
birth  to  nature."  Idem :  "  Taking  human  nature  as  consisting  of 
a  body  as  well  as  mind,  as  including  animal  desire,"  &c.  Idem: 
"  We  believe  that  he  in  whom  the  physical  nature  is  unfolded." 
Page  191 :  "  But  excess  is  not  essential  to  self-regard,  and  this 
principle  of  our  nature  is  the  last  which  could  be  spared." 
Page  192  :  "  Is  is  the  great  appointed  trial  of  our  moral  nature." 
Page  193 :  "  Our  nature  has  other  elements  or  constituents,  and 
vastly  higher  ones."  Idem :  "  For  truth,  which  is  its  object,  is 
of  a  universal,  impartial  nature."  Page  196  :  "  Is  the  most  sig- 
nal proof  of  a  higher  nature  which  can  be  given."  Idem :  "  It  is 
a  sovereignty  worth  more  than  that  over  outward  nMure."  Idem: 
"  Its  great  end  is  to  give  liberty  and  energy  to  our  nature." 
Page  198 :  "  Our  moral,  intellectual,  immortal  nature  we  cannot 
remember  too  much."  Page  200  :  "  The  moral  nature  of  religion." 
Page  202 :  "  We  even  think  that  our  love  o{ nature."  Idem :  "  For 
the   harmonies  of  nature  are   only  his   wisdom  made  visible." 
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Page  2031:  "That  progress  in  truth  is  the  path  of  nature.'' 
Page  211 :  "  It  has  the  liberality  and  munificence  of  nature^  which 
not  only  produces  the  necessary  root  and  grain,  but  pours  forth 
fruits  and  flowers.  It  has  the  variety  and  bold  contrasts  of 
nature.''  Idjsm:  "The  beautiful  and  the  superficial  seem  to  be 
naturally  conjoined."  Page  212 :  "  And  by  a  law  of  his  natwre." 
Page  213 :  "  These  gloomy  and  appalling  features  of  our  nature." 
Page  215  :  ^|  These  conflicts  between  the  passions  and  the  moral 
nature."        * 

We  regret  that  so  eminent  and  accurate  a  scholar,  and  so  influ- 
ential a  man,  should  have  fallen  into  such  an  indefinite  and  con- 
fused use  of  any  portion  of  our  language.  If  we  mistake  not,  it 
will  require  more  than  usual  reflection  for  the  mind  to  determine 
what  idea  is  presented  by  its  use  in  the  most  of  these  instances. 
We  know  that  some  use  this  word  so  vaguely,  that  if  required  to 
explain  the  idea  they  wished  to  convey  by  it,  they  would  be  unable 
to  do  so.  But  there  are  those  from  whom  we  expert  a  better  use 
of  language.  Many  English  readers  pass  over  such  sentences 
without  stopping  to  think  what  are  the  distinct  ideas  of  the  writer. 
There  are,  in  our  language,  a  few  words  used  in  our  conversational 
dialect,  as  if  especially  intended  for  the  speaker's  aid  when  he  only 
had  a  confused  idea,  or  perhaps  none  at  all,  of  what  he  designed 
to  say;  and  we  extremely  regret  that  words,  to  us  of  so  important 
meaning,  as  nature  and  conscience^  should  be  found  among  that 
class.  The  teacher  of  theology  and  morals  should  surely  be  care- 
ful not  to  lead  his  pupils  into  error.  Might  not  the  unskilled  in- 
quirer infpr  that  nature  was  a  substantive  existence,  taking  rank 
somewhere  between  man  and  the  Deity  ?  And  what  would  be  his 
notion,  derived  from  such  use  of  the  term,  of  its  offices,  of  its  in- 
fluence on,  and  man's  relation  with  it  ?  What  is  our  notion  as  to 
the  definite  idea  these  passages  convey  ? 

"  Man  has  rights^  gifts  of  Qod,  inseparable  from  human  nature^ 
of  which  slavery  is  the  infraction."  By  "human  nature,"  as  here 
used,  we  understand  the  condition  or  state  of  being  a  man  in  a 
general  sense.  Our  inference  is,  then,  that  God  has  given  man 
rights,  that  is,  all  men  the  same  rights,  which  are  inseparable 
from  his  state  of  being  a  man ;  consequently,  if  by  any  means 
these  rights  are  taken  from  him,  then  his  state  of  being  a  man  is 
changed,  or  ceases  to  exist ;  and  since  slavery  breaks  these  rights, 
therefore  a  slave  is  not  a  man. 
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But  the  fact  we  find  to  be  that  the  dave  ia,  neyertheless,  a  man; 
and  hence  it  follows  that  these  rights  were  not  inseparable  from 
his  state  of  being  a  man,  or  that  he  had  not  the  righ^.  « 

If  slavery  is  sinful  because  it  infringes  the  rights  of  man,  then 
any  other  thing  is  also  sinful  which  infringes  them.  TVill  the  dis- 
ciples of  Dr.  Channing  deny  that  these  rights  are  infringed  by  the 
constitution  of  the  civil  government  ?  The  law  gives  parents  the 
right  to  govern,  command,  and  restrain  minor  children ;  to  inflict 
punishment  for  their  disobedience.  Is  parental  authority  a  sin  ? 
Government,  in  every  form,  is  found  to  deprive  females  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rights  which  men  possess.  When  married,  their 
rights  are  wholly  absorbed  in  the  rights  of  the  husband.  This 
must  be  very  sinful ! 

Idiots  have  no  rights.  In  reality,  the  very  idea  of  rights  vanishes 
away  with  the  power  to  exercise  them.  But  in  a  state  of  civil  go- 
vernment, it  is  a  mere  question  of  expediency  how  personal  rights 
shall  be  adjusted ;  which  is  very  manifest,  if  we  look  at  the  difierent 
constitutions  of  government  now  in  the  world.  In  one,  men  who  fol- 
low certain  occupations  have  certain  rights  as  a  consequence.  Men 
who  are  found  guilty  of  certain  breaches  of  the  law  lose  a  portion 
or  all  their  rights.  The  president  of  our  senate  loses  the  right  to 
vote,  except  under  condition ;  and  we  agree  that  a  mere  majority 
shall  rule.  Thus  forty-nine  of  the  hundred  cease  to  find  their 
rights  available.  They  must  submit.  Man,  as  a  member  of  civil 
society,  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  an  unit,  and  has  no  right  to  ex- 
ercise a  right  unconformably  to  the  expression  of  the  sense  of  the 
general  good.  Man  has  no  right  to  live  independent  of  his  fellow- 
man,  like  a  plant  or  a  tree ;  consequently,  his  rights  must  be  de- 
termined and  bounded  by  the  general  welfare.  Dr.  Channing 
ceases  to  be  enlightened  by  moral  science  when  he  announces 
that,  because  a  man  is  ^^  conscious  of  duty,"  therefore,  what  he 
may  think  his  right  cannot  be  affected  by  others  ^^  without  crime.'* 
So  reverse  may  be  the  fact,  that  it  may  be  a  crime  in  hiin  to  claim 
the  right  his  conscious  duty  may  suggest. 

Man  cannot  hi  said  to  be  in  possession  of  all  things  that  he,  or 
such  theorists,  may  deem  his  rights  only  in  a  monocratic  state. 
But  how  will  he  retain  them  ?  For  then,  so  far  as  he  shall  have 
intercourse  with  others,  every  thing  will  come  to  be  decided  by  the 
law  of  might ;  so  that,  instead  of  gaining,  he  will  lose  all  rights. 
But  suppose  him  to  live  without  intercourse ;  what  is  a  naked,  abstract 
right,  that  yields  him  nothing  above  the  brute  ?    God  never  made 
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a  man  for  such  a  state  of  life ;  because  it  at  once  includes  rebellion 
to  his  government ;  and,  therefore,  its  every  movement  will  be  to 
retrograde. 

Will  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Ghanning  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
only  medicine  God  has  prepared  for  such  a  loathsome  moral  disease 
as  will  then  be  developed,  is  slavery  to  a  higher  order  of  men  ? 


LESSON  VL 

Db.  Ghanning's  third  position  is  to  offer  explanations  to  prevent 
misapplication  of  the  principles  presented  in  his  first  two  proposi- 
tions. 

Vol.  ii.  page  51,  he  says — "  Sympathy  with  the  slave  has  often 
degenerated  into  injustice  towards  the  master."  We  fully  agree 
with  him ;  and  we  also  admit  "  that  the  consciences  of  men  are 
often  darkened  by  education."  This  short  chapter  is  evidently 
written  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  contains  many  truths  elo- 
quently told ;  yet,  he  finally  grasps  his  doctrines,  and  repeats  his 
elucidations. 

His  fourth  position  is,  "  To  unfold  the  efils  of  slavery."  He 
says  the  first  great  evil  is  the  debasement  of  the  slave.  Page  60 : 
"  This  word,  (slave,)  borrowed  from  his  condition,  expresses  the 
ruin  wrought  by  slavery  within  him.  *  *  *  To  be  an  instrument 
of  the  physical,  material  good  of  another,  whose  will  is  his  highest 
law,  he  is  taught  to  regard  as  the  great  purpose  of  his  being. 
Here  lies  the  evil  of  slavery.  Its  whips,  imprisonment,  and  even 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  from  Africa  to  America,  these 
are  not  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  this  extinction  of  the  pro- 
per consciousness  of  a  human  being,  with  the  degradation  of  a  man 
into  a  brute." 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  debasement  of  the  negro  race  has  been 
brought  about  by  their  having  been  made  slaves  in  America ;  then 
it  will  be  a  very  strong  argument,  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge, 
an  insurmountable  one,  against  the  instittition.  That  Dr.  Ghanning 
thinks  such  to  be  the  fact,  we  have  no  doubt ;  for  we  cannot  a  mo- 
ment admit  that  he  would  assert  what  he  did  not  believe  was  true. 
But  "the  consciences  of  men  are  often  darkened  by  education." 
We  hold  that  the  assertion  is  capable  of  proof,  that  the  debasement 
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of  the  race  was  the  moral,  thA  neoesiary  «flfect  of  a  long  course  of 
sin ;  and  that,  instead  of  slavery  produoing  the  debasement,  the 
fact  is,  the  debasement  produced  the  slavery ;  or,  in  other  words, 
slavery  is  the  moral,  the  necessary  effect  of  the  debasement. 

The  leading  object,  through  all  our  studies,  is  the  elucidation  of 
the  fact,  that  sin  has  a  poisonous  effect  upon  the  moral,  mental, 
and  physical  man,  that  is  in  constant  action  in  the  direction  of 
deterioration,  debasement,  ruin,  death.  Such  we  teach  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  holy  books,  spread  through  the  whole  volume, 
elucidated  upon  everyq)age ;  that  slavery,  like  a  saviour,  steps  in 
upon  this  descending  road,  arresting  the  downward  progress,  the 
rapid  fall  to  final,  to  unalterable  ruin  and  death. 

^'  If  his  children  forsake  my  law,  and  w^lk  not  in  my  judgments; 
if  they  break  my  statutes,  and  keep  not  my  commandments, — ^then 
will  I  visit  their  transgressions  with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquity 
with  stripes.''  P«.  Ixxxix.  30-32.  ^^  A  righteous  man  hateth  lying : 
but  a  wicked  man  is  loathsome,  and  cometh  to  shame."  Prov. 
xiii.  5.  ^^  Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction ;  and  sayest,  return, 
ye  children  of  men."  Ps.  xc.  3.  "  I  have  therefore  delivered  unto 
the  mighty  one  of  the  heathen ;  he  shall  surely  deal  with  him  :  I 
have  driven  him  out  for  his  wickedness."  Hzek.  xxzi.  11.  ^^  And  I 
will  sell  your  sons  and  your  daughters  into  the  hands  of  the  children 
of  Judah,  and  they  shall  sell  them  to  the  Sabeans,  to  a  people 
far  off;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."  Joel  iii.  8.     "Nevertheless 

they  shall  be  his  servants  (DHD  J^  /  slaves)^  that  they  may  know  my 

service  {^1^^^2}^y  slavery)^  and  the  service  (n*flDJl)^\  slavery)  of  the 

kingdoms  of  the  countries."  2  Ohron.  xii.  8.  "The  shqw  of  their 
countenance  doth  witness  against  them ;  and  they  declare  their  sin 
as  Sodom,  they  hide  it  not.  Wo  unto  their  soul !  for  they  have 
rewarded  evil  unto  themselves."  Isa.  iii.  9.  "  Therefore  my  peo- 
ple are  gone  into  captivity,  because  they  have  no  knowledge ;  and 
their  honourable  men  are  famished,  and  their  multitude  dried  up 
with  thirst.*'  "  And  the  mean  man  shall  be  brought  down,  and  the 
mighty  man  shall  be  humbled,  and  the  eyes  of  the  lofty  shall  be 
humbled :  but  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  exalted  in  judgment,  and 
God  that  is  holy  shall  be  sanctified  in  righteousness."  Isa.  v.  13, 
16,  16. 

Dr.  Channing's  book  before  us  goes  on  to  specify  this  debase- 
ment as  to  the  intellect ;  its  influence  on  the  domestic  relations ; 
how  it  "  produces  and  gives  license  to  cruelty."     The  fact  that 
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debasement  retbhei  fttt  tbefe  |»o!ikt%  we  agree  to ;  nay,  farther, 
that  it  reaches  to  ereiy  act  and  bought.  Bnt  we  refer  all  these 
displays  of  debasemeni  to  the  result  of  the  degradation,  of  which 
slavery  is  only  the  moral,  the  natural  consequence.  K  we  find  a 
loan  debased  as  to  one  thing,  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  iommon 
fease  of  mankind  to  expect  to  find  him  debased  as  to  another. 

Channing,  pp.  78,  79.  "  I  proceed  to  another  view  of  the  evils 
of  slavery.  I  refer  to  its  inflnenoe  on  the  master.  *  *  *  t  pass 
over  many  views.  *  *  *  I  ^nll  confine  myself  to  two  consider- 
ations. The  first  is,  that  slavery,  above  al>  other  influences,  nou- 
rishes the  passion  for  power  and  its  kindred  loces.  There  is  no 
passion  which  needs  a  stronger  cnrb.  Men's  worst  crimes  have 
flnmng  from  the  desire  of  being  masters,  of  bending  others  to  their 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  man  is  so  prone  to  An ;  that  he  is  not 
more  nndeviating  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  of  goodness,  of  perfection. 
The  charge  made  by  Dr.  Channing  in  the  passage  quoted,  we  are 
sorry  to  acknowledge,  is  too  true.  But  so  far  as  we  have  any 
kApwledge  of  the  history  of  man,  even  in  the  absence  of  slavery, 
the  time  has  never  been  when  the  passion  for  power  and  its 
kindred  vices  did  not  find  sufficient  food  for  their  nourishment. 
The  evil  passions  alluded  to  are  not  so  particular  as  to  their  food 
but  that,  if  they  do  not  find  a  choice  thing  to  nourish  themselves 
on,  they  will  feed  and  nourish  themselves  on  another. 

It,  perhaps,  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  love  of  power 
and  its  kindred  vices  first  operated  to  bring  on  us  "all  our  wo;" 
stimulated  Cain  to  kill  Abel ;  in  fact,  has  been  in  most  powerful 
action  among  those  causes  that  have  introduced  slavery  to  the 
world.  Slavery  gave  no  birth  to  these  passions.  They  drove 
Nebuchadnezzar  from  his  throne  down  to  the  degradation  of  the 
brute.  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  for  the  house 
of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of 
my  majesty  ?"  Dan,  iv.  12. 

He  had  great  power,  great  Wealth,  and,  it  is  true,  he  had  great 
possessions  in  slaves.  The  prophet  understood  his  case,  and  spoke 
plainly.  If  his  owning  thousandt  of  slaves  merely  had  nursed  in 
him  a  forgetfulness  of  God,  the  seer  would  not  have  hesitated  so  to 
inform  him.  Great  prosperity  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  his  case, 
as  in  some  others  of  a  somewhat  later  day,  so  puffisd  him  up  that 
he  forgot  who  he  was.  The  owning  of  slaves  may  puff*  up  a  silly 
intellect — doubtless,  often  does ;  but  the  same  intellect  would  be 
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more  likely  to  be  puffed  up  by  a  oomatad  of  a  bore  elevated 
grade,  as  officers  of  govemment,  or,  even  iu  ^vato  life,  by  the  con- 
trol of  superior  amounts  of  wealth ;  or  eveii  bj  the  oonceit  of  pos- 
sessing a  great  superiority  of  intellect. 

Doubtless,  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Ghanning  will  agree  that  abim-  • 
dant  instances  of  such  tumidity  might  be  found  in  any  country;^ 
even  among  those  who  never  owned  a  slave. 

It  may  be  a  fact,  that,  to  some,  the  having  control  overhand 
owning  a  slave  have  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  the  effect  of 
puffing  up  the  owner  than  would  his  value  in  money  or  other  pro- 
perty ;  because  it  may  be  a  fact  that  a  given  amount  in  one  kind 
of  property  may  possess  suck  tendency  to  a  greater  extent  than 
another.  But  the  truth  probably  is,  that  one  man  would  be  thj^ 
most  puffed  up  by  one  thing,  and  another  man  by  another.  Wi 
agree  that  being  thus  puffed  up  is  a  sin ;  that  it  leads  to  eonle- 
quences  extremely  ruinous,  and  often  fatal.  Very  small  men  are 
also  liable  to  the  disease,  and  they  sometimes  take  it  from  very 
slight  causes.  It  is  true,  ^^  there  is  no  passion  that  needs  a  stronger 
curb."  What  we  contend  is,  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence 
of  owning  slaves,  any  more  than  it  is  of  owning  any  other  property, 
or  of  possessing  any  other  command  of  men ;  and  that  so  far  as  it 
is  an  argument  against  owning  slaves,  it  is  also  an  argument 
against  owning  any  other  property,  or  of  having  any  other  control, 
or  of  possessing  any  other  command  among  men.. 


■. : 


LESSON  VII. 


Db.  Ghanning  continues  his  view  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  and 
says,  p.  80,  81 — 

'^  I  approach  a  more  delicate  subject,  and  one  on  which  I  shall 
not  enlarge.  To  own  the  persons  of  others,  to  hold  females  in 
slavery,  is  necessarily  fatal  to  the  purity  of  a  people :  that  unpro- 
tected females,  stripped  by  thdr  degraded  condition  of  woman's 
self-respect,  should  be  used  to  mAubIot  to  other  passions  in  man 
than  the  love  of  gain,  is  next  to  iaefitable.  Accordingly,  in  such 
a  community,  the  reins  are  given  to  youthful  licentiousness. 
Youth,  everywhere  in  peril,  is,  in  these  circumstances,  urged  to 
vice  with  a  terrible  power.  And  the  evil  cannot  stop  at  youth. 
Early  licentiousness  is  fruitful  of  crime  in  mature  life.     How  far 
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the  obligation  to  conjugal  fidelity,  tho  sacredness  of  dom^tic  ties, 
will  be  revered  amid  such  habits,  such. temptations,  such  facilities 
to  vice  as  are  involved  in  slavery,  needs  no  exposition.  So  sure 
and  terrible  is  retribution  even  in  this  life  !  Domestic  happiness 
is  not  blighted  in  the  slave's  hut  alone.  The  master's  infidelity 
sheds  a  blight  over  his  own  domestic  afi*ections  and  joys.  Home, 
'without  purity  and  constancy,  is  spoiled  of  its  holiest  charm  and 
most  blessed  influences.  I  need  not  say,  after  the  preceding  expla- 
nations, that  this  corruption  is  far  from  being  universal.  Still,  a 
slave-country  reeks  with  licentiousness.  It  is  tainted  with  a 
.  deadlier  pestilence  than  the  plague. 
.i  "  But  the  worst  is  not  told.  As  a  consequence  of  criminal  con- 
feotions,  many  a  master  has  children  bom  into  slavery.  Of  these, 
moit,  I  presume,  receive  protection,  perhaps  indulgence,  during  the 
lift  of  the  fathers ;  but  at  their  death,  not  a  few  are  left  to  the 
chances  of  a  cruel  bondage.  These  cases  must  have  increased 
since  the  difficulties  of  emancipation  have  been  multiplied.  Still 
more,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  master 
puts  his  own  children  under  the  whip  of  the  overseer,  or  sells  them 
to  undergo  the  miseries  of  a  bondage  among  strangers. 

^'  I  should  rejoice  to  learn  that  my  impressions  on  this  point  are 
false.  If  they  be  true,  then  our  own  country,  calling  itself  en- 
lightened and  Christian,  is  defiled  with  one  of  the  greatest  enormi- 
ties on  earth.  W9  send  missionaries  to  heathen  lands.  Among  the 
pollutions  of  heathenism,  I  know  nothing  worse  than  this.  The 
heathen  who  feasts  on  his  country's  foe,  may  ho^  up  his  head  by 
the  side  of  the  Christian  who  sells  his  child  for  gain,  sells  him  to 
be  a  slave.  God  forbid  that  I  should  charge  this  crime  to  a  people ! 
But,  however  rarely  it  may  occur,  it  is  a  fruit  of  slavery,  an  exercise 
of  power  belonging  to  slavery,  and  no  laws  restrain  or  punish  it. 
Such  are  the  evils  which  spring  naturally  from  the  licentiousness 
generated  by  slavery." 

The  owner  of  slaves  who  acts  in  conformity  to  the  foregoing 
picture,  to  our  mind  displays  proofs  of  very  great  debasement,  and 
his  ofispring,  stained  with  the  blood  of  Ham,  we  should  deem  most 
likely  to  be  quite  fit  subjects  of  slavery :  we  cannot  therefore  re- 
gret that  the  laws  do  not  punish  nor  restrain  him  from  selling  them 
as  slaves ;  we  should  rather  regret  that  the  laws  did  not  compel 
him  to  go  with  them. 

That  there  are  instances  in  the  Slave  States  where  the  owner  of 
female  slaves  cohabits  with  them,  and  has  ofispring  by  them,  is 
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tine.  fThere  may  be  instanoeB  where  sach  parent  has  sold  them 
into  slarery, — they,  in  law,  being  his  alayee ;  yet  we  aver  we  hare 
nerer  known  an  instance  in  which  it  has  been  done.  That  sach 
offspring  hare  been  sold  as  slaves,  by  the  operation  of  law,  most 
certainly  be  acknowledged;  and  that  sach  instances  have  been 
more  fireqaent  since  the  action  of  the  abolitionists  has  aroosed  the 
Slave  States  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  thereby  caosed  the  laws 
to  be  more  stringent  on  the  subject  of  emancipation,  is  also  tine. 
And  are  yoo,  ye  agitators  of  the  slave  qaestion,  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge this  fact?  And  that  yoor  condact— even  yoa  yoar- 
selves — are  even  now  the  caose,  onder  €h>d,  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  slavery,  which  many  sach  persons  now  endore  ?  Is  not  he  •• 
who  places  the  obstruction  on  the  highway,  whereby  the  traveller 
is  plunged  in  death,  the  guilty  one  ?  In  what  light,  think  ye,  most 
this  class  of  slaves  view  yoa  and  your  conduct  ?  But  we  wish  not 
to  upbraid  you.  K  you  are  ignorant,  words  are  useless.  K  you 
are  honest  men  and  know  the  truth,  we  prefer  to  leave  you  in  the 
hands  of  Grod  and  your  own  conscience. 

We  hold  that  cohabitation  with  the  blacks,  on  the  part  of  the 
whites,  is  a  great  sin,  and  is  proof  of  a  great  moral  debasement ; 
nor  will  we  say  but  that  the  conservative  influences  of  Ood's  provi- 
dence may  have  moved  the  abolitionists  to  the  action  of  for  ever 
placing  a  bar  to  the  emancipation  of  this  class  of  slaves,  such 
coloured  offspring,  in  order  that  the  enormity  of  the  sin  of  such 
cohabitation  may  be  brought  home,  in  a  more  lively  sense,  to  the 
minds  of  their  debased  parents. 

^^  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne,  and  the  host  of  heaven 
standing  on^his  right  hand  and  on  his  left. 

^^  And  the  Lord  said,  Who  will  entice  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  that 
he  may  go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth  Gilead  ?  And  one  spake  after 
this  manner,  and  another  saying  after  that  manner. 

^^  Then  there  came  out  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and 
said,  I  will  entice  him ;  and  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Wherewith  ? 

^^  And  he  said,  I  will  go  out  and  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth 
of  all  his  prophets.  And  the  Lord  said.  Thou  shalt  entice  him." 
2  Chron.  xviii.  18-21 ;  1  Kings,  xxii.  19. 

We  wish  to  state  a  fact  which  may  not  be  generally  known  to 

the  disciples  of  Dr.  Channing :  we  speak  of  Louisiana,  where  we 

live.     Here  is  a  floating  population,  emigrants  from  all  parts  of 

the  world,  especially  from  free  countries  and  states,  nearly  or  quite 

equal  in  number  to  the  native-bom  citizens  who  have  been  raised 

14 
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up  and  grown  to  maturity  amid  slayes  or  as  the  owners  of  i^layes. 
If  the  cohabitation  complained  of  is  at  all  indicated  by  the  mixed- 
blooded  offspring,  then  the  proof  of  this  cohabitation  will  be  far 
oyerbalancing  on  the  ude  of  this  floating  population. 

But  again,  there  are  instances  where  an  individaal  from  this 
class,  who  thus  cohabits  with  some  master's  slave,  and  has  ofipring, 
and,  succeeding  in  some  business,  buys  her,  probably  with  the  in- 
tention of  emancipation ;  but,  as  he  becomes  a  proprietor  and  fixed 
citizen,  procrastination  steals  upon  him,  and  he  &ids  himself  en- 
thralled by  a  coloured  family  for  life. 

Let  the  number  of  these  instances  be  compared  with  those  where 
the  delinquents  have  been  habituated,  from  the  earliest  youth,  to 
the  incidents  of  slavery,  and  the  former  class  is  found  to  be  entitled 
to  the  same  pre-eminence.  From  this  class  also  there  are  instances 
where  the  white  man,  so  cohabiting  with  the  slave  whom  he  has 
purchased  for  the  purpose  of  emancipation,  sends  her  and  his 
offspring  to  some  free  State,  often  to  Cincinnati,  the  Moab  of  the 
South !     ^'  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab."  ha.  xvi.  4. 

Let  such  instances  as  this  last  named  be  contrasted  with  like 
instaiices  emanating  from  among  the  native-born,  or  those  raised 
among  slaves,  and  the  former  class  are  still  far  in  the  majority. 
In  short,  the  fact  is  found  to  be,  that  those  who  have  been  bom, 
raised,  and  educated  among  them,  and  as  the  owners  of  slaves,  are 
found  more  seldom  to  fall  into  this  cohabitation  than  those  who 
are  by  chance  among  slaves,  but  had  not  been  educated  from  youth 
among  them. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  recriminate.  Our  object  alone,  in  present- 
ing these  facts,  is  to  show,  to  give  proof,  that  slavery  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  debasement  which  urges  the  white  man  on  to  cohabi- 
tation with  the  negro. 

We  will  ask  no  questions  as  to  the  frequency  of  such  intercourse 
in  some  of  the  large  Northern  cities,  in  which  blacks  are  numerous 
as  well  as  free,  between  them  and  the  debased  of  the  whites. 
What  if  we  should  be  told,  in  answer,  if  the  charge  were  established, 
that  such  whites  acted  from  consciencey  under  a  sense  of  the  essen- 
tial equality  of  the  negro  with  the  white  man,  and  under  the  reli- 
gious teaching  of  the  advocates  of  amalgamation ! 

He  who  writes  on  and  describes  moral  influences,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  view  them  as  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them 
manifested.  We  therefore  regret  exceedingly  to  see  that  Dr. 
Channing  has  made  the  assertion  that,  'Ho  own  the  persons  of 
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^thers^to  hold  females  in  slavery,  is  necessarily  fatal  to  the  pnrity 
of  a  people ;  that  unprotected  females,  stripped  by  their  degraded 
condition  of  woman's  self-respect,  should  be  used  to  minister  to 
other  passions  in  men  than  the  love  of  gain,  is  next  to  inevitable." 
*If  this  assertion  is  warranted  by  the  moral  condition  of  society 
as  displayed  before  him,  may  we  not  find  in  it  a  solution  of  the 
fact,  that  those  who  have  been  reared  up  under  all  the  influences 
of  slavery  on  the  master,  are  far  less  frequently  found  to  fall  into 
the  odious  cohabitation  with  the  negro  than  are  those  who  have 
not. 

However,  we  have  among  us  some  very  wicked  and  debased  men, 
who  own  slaves,  and  who  have  been  born  and  educated  in  the  midst 
of  the  influences  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  who  yet  cohabit 
with  their  female  negroes.  But  the  moral  sense  of  the  community, 
from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  more  and  more  distinctly 
gives  reproof,  more  and  more  emphatically  points  to  such  the  finger 
of  contempt  and  scorn,  and  continues  to  increase  in  energy,  ex- 
pressing its  loathing  and  abhorrence ;  and  all  this  is  taking  place 
under  the  influences  of  slavery  on  the  master.  Do  all  these  things 
give  proof  that  slavery  is  the  progenitor  of  this  debasemeilt,  or 
the  reverse  ? 

Dr.  Channing  was  mistaken ;  his  mind  was  in  error :  he  substi- 
tuted the  consequent  for  the  cause. 

We  deem  it  useless  to  spend  time  or  argument  with  those  who 
will  pertinaciously  deny  and  refuse  to  listen  to  facts,  unless  they 
shall  be  in  support  of  their  previously  conceived  views  or  preju- 
dices. We  are  aware  that  the  numerical  proportion  which  we 
have  ascribed  to  what  we  call  ^^  a  floating  population"  may  seem 
incredible  to  those  in  other  countries,  where  the  facts  are  quite 
difierent.     Tet  we  are  sure  that  such  estimate  is  within  the  truth. 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  government,  the  legislative  power 
of  the  country,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  permanent  and  more  ele- 
vated and  wealthy  classes ;  in  the  hands  of  slave-owners.  Would 
such  a  class  consent  to  laws  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
emancipation,  if  the  efiect  of  such  laws  were  to  be  expended  on 
their  own  ofispring  ?  To  the  more  elevated  and  cultivated  class 
of  community  in  any  country  (and  here  such  ars  all  slave-owners) 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  tone  of  moral  feeling.  Does  any  man  covet 
for  himself  the  loathing  and  scorn  of  community  ? 

The  family  of  the  slave-owner  is  taught  to  regard  the  negro  as 
a  race  of  man  radically  inferior,  in  moral  capacity,  in  mental 
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power,  and  even  in  physical  ability,  to  the  white  man ;  that,  al- 
though he  is  susceptible  of  improvement  in  all  these  things,  and 
even  does  improve  in  the  state  of  slavery  to  the  white  man,  yet 
that  it  would  require  untold  generations  to  elevate  him  and  his 
race  to  the  present  standing  of  the  white  races.  * 

The  child,  the  mere  youth,  and  those  of  more  experience,  see 
proofs  of  these  facts  in  every  comparison.  The  master  feels  them 
to  be  true,  and  is  taught,  that,  while  he  governs  with  compassion, 
forbearance,  and  mercy,  and  as  having  regard  to  their  improve- 
ment, any  familiarity  on  terms  of  equality,  beyond  that  of  com- 
mand on  his  side,  and  obedience  on  theirs,  is,  and  must  be,  disgrace 
to  him.  He  is  taught  to  consider  the  negro  race,  from  some 
cause,  to  have  deteriorated  to  such  extent  that  his  safety  and  hap- 
piness demand  the  control  of  a  superior;  he  regards  him  as  a 
man,  entitled  to  receive  the  protection  of  such  control ;  and  that 
he,  like  every  other  man,  will  be  called  to  account  unto  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  talents  God  has  given  him.  He  is  taught,  by  every 
hour's  experience,  to  know  that  slavery  to  the  negro  is  a  blessing. 
He  is  taught  to  feel  it  a  duty  to  teach,  as  he  would  an  inferior, 
the  ctegro  his  moral  duty,  his  obligations  to  God,  the  religion  of 
the  Bible,  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

But  the  man  born  and  educated  in  the  Free  States  is  taught 
that  '^  he  who  cannot  see  a  brother^  a  child  of  God,  a  man  pos- 
sessing all  the  rights  of  humanity,  under  a  skin  darker  than  his 
own,  wants  the  vision  of  a  Christian."  Charming ^  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 
^'To  recognise  as  brethren  those  who  want  all  outward  distinctions, 
is  the  chief  way  in  which  we  are  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  him  who 
came  to  raise  the  fallen  and  save  the  lost."  Ibidem. 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  20,  21,  22,  he  says — "  Another  argument  against 
property  (in  slaves)  is  to  be  found  in  the  essential  equality  of  men." 

*  *  *  "  Nature  indeed  pays  no  heed  to  birth  or  condition 
in  bestowing  her  favours.  The  noblest  spirits  sometimes  grow  up 
in  the  obscurest  spheres.  Thus  equal  are  men ; — and  among  these 
equals,  who  can  substantiate  his  claim  to  make  others  his  property, 
his  tools,  the  mere  instruments  of  his  private  interest  and  gratifi- 
cation?" *  *  *  "Is  it  sure  that  the  slave,  or  the  slave's 
child,  may  not  surpass  his  master  in  intellectual  energy,  or  in  moral 
worth  ?  Has  nature  conferred  distinctions,  which  tell  us  plainly 
who  shall  be  owners  and  who  shall  be  owned  ?  Who  of  us  can 
unblushingly  lift  up  his  head  and  say  that  God  has  written 
^master'  there?     Or  who  can  show  the  word  'slave'   engraven 
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on  his  brother's  brow  ?  The  equality  of  nature  makes  slavery  a 
wrong." 

May  we  aid  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Channing  by  referring  them  to 
Prav,  xvii.  2,  "  A  wise  servant  Cl^S  ebedj  slave)  shall  have  rule 
over  a  son  that  causeth  shame,  and  shall  have  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance among  the  brethren?"  And  will  the  doctor  and  his  disciples 
believe  the  proverb  any  the  more  true,  when  we  inform  them  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  in  slave-holding  communities. 
Vol.  V.  p.  89,  90,  he  says — "  But  we  have  not  yet  touched  the 
great  cause  of  the  conflagration  of  the  Hall  of  Freedom.  Some- 
thing worse  than  fanaticism  or  separation  of  the  Union  was  the 
impulse  to  this  violence.  We  are  told  that  white  people  and  black 
sat  together  on  the  benches  of  the  hall,  apd  were  even  seen  walk- 
ing together  in  the  streets !  This  was  the  unheard-of  atrocity 
which  the  virtues  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia  could  not  endure. 
They  might  have  borne  the  dissolution  of  the  national  tie ;  but 
this  junction  of  black  and  white  was  too  much  for  human  patience 
to  sustain.  And  has  it  indeed  come  to  this  ?  For  such  a  cause 
are  mobs  and  fires  to  be  let  loose  on  our  persons  and  most  costly 
buildings  ?  What !  Has  not  an  American  citizen  a  right  to  sit 
and  walk  with  whom  he  will  ?  Is  this  common  privilege  denied 
us?  Is  society  authorized  to  choose  our  associates?  Must  our 
neighbour's  tastes  as  to  friendship  and  companionship  control  our 
own  ?  Have  the  feudal  times  come  back  (o  us,  when  to  break  the 
law  of  caste  was  a  greater  crime  than  to  violate  the  laws  of  Ood  ? 
What  must  Europe  have  thought,  when  the  news  crossed  the  ocean 
of  the  burning  of  the  Hall  of  Freedom,  because  white  and  coloured 
people  walked  together  in  the  streets  ? 

"  Europe  might  well  open  its  eyes  in  wonder.  On  that  conti- 
nent, with  all  its  aristocracy,  the  coloured  man  mixes  freely  with 
his  fellow-creatures.  He  sometimes  receives  the  countenance  of 
the  rich,  and  has  even  found  his  way  into  the  palaces  of  the  great. 
In  Europe,  the  doctrine  would  be  thought  to  be  too  absurd  for  refu- 
tation, that  a  coloured  man  of  pure  morals  and  piety,  of  cultivated 
intellect  and  refined  manners,  was  not  a  fit  companion  for  the  best 
in  the  land.  What  must  Europe  have  said,  when  brought  to  un- 
derstand that,  in  a  republic,  founded  on  the  principles  of  human 
rights  and  equality,  people  are  placed  beyond  the  laws  for  treating 
the  African  as  a  man.  This  Philadelphia  doctrine  deserves  no 
mercy.  What  an  insult  is  thrown  on  human  nature,  in  making  it 
a  heinous  crime  to  sit  or  walk  with  a  human  being,  whoever  it  may 
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be?  It  just  occurs  to  me,  that  I  have  forgotten  the  circamstance 
which  filled  to  overflowing  the  cup  of  abolitionist  wickedness  in 
Philadelphia.  The  great  offence  was  this,  that  certain  yonng 
women  of  anti-slavery  faith  were  seen  to  walk  the  streets  with 
oolonred  ypung  men !" 

Such  are  the  lessons  taught  the  youth  as  well  as  the  aged  of  the 
Free  States,  even  by  Dr.  Chaaning  himself.  We  now  ask,  under 
the  teachings  of  which  school  will  the  pupils  be  the  best  prepared 
for  this  cohabitation  with  the  negro  ? 

The  burning  of  the  Hall  of  Freedom  was,  no  doubt,  a  very 
great  outrage,  well  meriting  severe  condemnation.  Yet  we  cannot 
but  notice,  that  Dr.  Ghanning  has  nowhere,  in  all  his  works,  said 
one  word  about  the  burning  of  the  Convent  on  Mount  Benedict, 
by  his  own  townsmen,  the  good  people  of  Boston. 

We  care  not  with  what  severity  he  punishes  such  outrages.  But 
it  is  the  influence  of  his  lesson  in  palliating  the  familiarity,  and 
mitigiEtting  the  evil  consequences  of  a  coalition  of  the  white  man 
with  the  negro,  that  we  present  to  view.  It  is  with  grief  that  we 
find  him  infusing  into  his  disciples  this  nauseating,  disgusting, 
moral  poison ;  preparing  their  minds  to  feel  little  or  no  shame  in  a 
cohabitation  with  the  negro,  so  degrading  to  the  white  man,  and  so 
disgraceful  in  all  Slave  States.  Yea  further,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  judgment,  of  the  taste, — ^may  we  not  add,  habits,  of  a 
man  who  could  unblushingly  publish  to  the  world  his  partiality  to 
the  negro  of  Jamaica,  after  his  visit  there,  as  follows : 

^'I  saw  too,  on  the  plantation  where  I  resided,  a  gracefulness 
and  dignity  of  form  and  motion,  rare  in  my  own  native  New  Eng- 
land." Vol.  vi.  p.  51. 

Again,  page  52.  ^^  The  African  countenance  seldom  shows  that 
coarse,  brutal  sensuality  which  is  so  common  in  the  face  of  the 
white  man." 

May  we  be  pardoned  for  feeling  a  strong  desire, — rather,  a  cu- 
riosity,— to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  faces  of  the  white  men 
with  whom  he  was  the  most  familiar ! 
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LESSON  vm. 

In  voL  iL  page  82,  Dr.  Channing  says — 

<<  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  evils  of  dayery,  without  say- 
ing a  word  of  its  political  influence." 

He  consider^  that  ^^  slave  labour  is  less  productive  than  firee." 
This  is  doubtless  true ;  and  if  so,  it  proves  that  the  master  of  the 
slave  does  not  require  of  him  so  much  labour  as  is  required  of  a 
hired  labourer.  Are  the  firiends  of  abolition  angry,  because,  in 
their  sympathy  for  the  slave,  they  have  found  something  to  be 
pleased  with  ? 

He  considers  that  ^^  by  degrading  the  labouring  population  to  ti 
state  which  takes  from  ihem  motives  to  toil,  and  renders  them  ob- 
jects of  suspicion  or  dread,"  impairs  ^^  the  ability  of  a  community 
to  unfold  its  resources  in  peace,  and  to  defend  itself  in  war." 

This  proposition  includes  the  idea  that  the  Slave  States  have  de- 
graded a  portion  of  their  dtiiens  to  a  state  of  slavery.  This  is 
not  true.  Our  ancestors,  contrary  to  their  will,  were  forced  to  re- 
ceive a  degraded  race  among  them,  not  as  citizens,  but  slaves ; — 
and  does  it  follow  now,  that  we  must  again  be  forced  to  make  this 
degraded  race  our  political  equals  ?  Even  the  British  Government, 
with  all  its  claim  to  sovereign  rule,  never  dreamed  of  imposing  on 
us  a  demand  so  destructive  to  our  political  rights;  so  blighting. to 
social  happiness ;  so  annihilating  to  our  freedom  as  men ;  so  extin- 
guishing to  our  very  race.  Do  the  friends  of  abolition  deem  us  so 
stupid  as  not  to  see,  if,  even  when  the  negro  is  in  slavery,  cases  of 
amalgamation  happen,  that,  when  he  shall  be  elevated  to  political 
freedom,  the  country  would,  by  their  aid,  be  overspread  by  it?  Do 
they  think  that  we  do  not  see  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  de- 
generacy, degradation,  ruin,  worse  than  death  to  the  white  men  ? 
And  will  they  chide,  if,  in  its  prevention,  we  drench  our  fields  in 
our  own  blood  in  preference  ?  The  British  Oovemment  urged  the 
race  here  as  an  article  of  property,  of  commerce  and  profit,  as 
they  did  their  tea.  They  stipulated,  they  guaranteed  them  to  be 
slaveSy  they  and  their  posterity  for  ever — not  citizens  !  On  such 
terms  alone  could, they  have  been  received.  The  South  then,  as 
now,  to  a  man  would  have  met  death  on  the  battle-field,  sooner 
than  have  suffered  their  presence  on  other  conditions. 
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The  British  governmental  councils,  our  colonial  assemblies,  our 
pisimitive  inquiring  conventions  never  viewed  them  in  any  other 
light.  It  was  not  on  their  account  we  sought  for  freedom.  It  was 
not  in  their  behalf  we  fought  for  liberty.  It  was  not  for  them  our 
blood  ran  like  water.  It  was  not  to  establish  for  them  political 
rights  we  broke  the  British  yoke,  or  founded  here  this  great  go- 
vernment. Our  national  synods  recognised  them  only  as  property ; 
our  constitutional  charter,  only  as  slaves ;  our  congressional  8l»- 
tutes,  only  asthe  subjects  of  their  masters. 

There  is  falsity  in  the  very  language  that  frames  the  proposition 
which  inculcates  that  these  slaves  are  a  portion  of  population  that 
ever  can  be  justly  entitled  to  equal  political  rights,  or  that  they 
are,  or  ever  were,  degraded  by  the  community  among  whom  they 
are  now  found. 

So  degraded,  both  mentally  and  physically,  is  the  African  in 
his  own  native  wilds,  that,  however  humiliating  to  a  freeman 
slavery  may  seem,  to  him  it  is  an  elevated  school ;  and  however 
dull  and  stupid  may  be  his  scholarship,  yet  a  few  generations  dis- 
tinctly mark  some  little  improvement.  We  cannot  doubt,  some  few 
individuals  of  this  race  have  been  so  far  elevated  in  their  consti- 
tutional propensities  that  they  might  be  well  expected  to  make 
provident  citizens ;  and  the  fact  is,  such  generally  become  free, 
without  the  aid  of  fanaticism.  But  what  is  the  value  of  a  general 
assertion  predicated  alone  upon  a  few  exceptions  ?  Some  few  of 
our  own  race  give  ample  proof  that  they  are  not  fit  to  take  care 
of .  themselves :  shall  we,  therefore,  subject  our  whole  race  to 
pupilage  ?  , 

That  such  a  population,  such  a  race  of  men,  is  as  conducive 
to  national  grandeur,  either  as  to  resources  or  defence,  as  the  same 
number  of  intellectual,  high-minded  yeomanry  of  our  own  race 
might  be  well  expected  to  be,  perhaps  few  contend ;  and  we  pray 
you  not  to  force  us  to  try  the  experiment.  But  if  such  weakness 
attend  the  position  in  which  we  feel  God  has  placed  us,  why  dis- 
tress us  by  its  distortion  ?  Why  torment  our  wound  with  your 
inexperienced,  and  therefore  unskilful  hand  ?  Why  strive  ye  to 
enrage  our  passions,  by  constantly  twitting  us  with  what  is  not  our 
fault  ?  Do  you  indeed  wish  to  destroy,  because  you  have  no  power 
to  amend  ?  Why,  then,  your  inexperience  as  to  facts,  aided  by  mis- 
representation and  sophistry  in  the  digestion  of  language  and  sen- 
timent,— and  we  exceedingly  regret  that  we  can  correctly  say, 
open  falsehood, — as  found  on  pages  86,  87  ? — 
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^^  Slavery  is  a  strange  element  to  mix  up  with  free  institutions. 
It  cannot  but  endanger  them.  It  is  a  pattern  for  every  kind  of 
wrong.  The  slave  brings  insecurity  on  the  free.  Whoever  holds 
one  human  being  in  bondage,  invites  others  to  plant  the  foot  on 
his  own  neck.  Thanks  to  God,  not  one  human  being  can  be 
wronged  with  impunity.  The  liberties  of  a  people  ought  to  trem- 
ble,  until  every  man  is  free.  Tremble  they  wiU.  Their  true  founda- 
tion is  sapped  by  the  legalized  degradation  of  a  single  innocent 
man  to  slavery.  That  foundation  is  impartial  justice,  is  respect 
for  human  nature,  is  respect  for  the  rights  of  every  human  being. 
I  have  endeavoured  in  these  remarks  to  show  the  hostility  between 
slavery  and  ^free  institutions.'  If,  however,  I  err;  if  these  in- 
stitutions cannot  stand  without  slavery  for  their  foundation,  then  I 
say,  let  them  fall.  Then  they  ought  to  be  buried  in  perpetual 
ruins.  Then  the  name  of  republicanism  ought  to  become  a  by- word 
and  reproach  among  the  nations.  Then  monarchy,  limited  as  it  is 
in  England,  is  incomparably  better  and  happier  than  our  more 
popular  forms.  Then,  despotism,  as  it  exists  in  Prussia,  where 
equal  laws  are  in  the  main  administered  with  impartiality,  ought 
to  be  preferred.  A  republican  government,  bought  by  the  sacrifice 
of  half,  or  more  than  half  of  a  people,  stripping  them  of  their 
most  sacred  rights,  by  degrading  them  to  a  brutal  condition,  would 
cost  too  much.  A  freedom  so  tainted  with  wrong  ought  to  be  our 
abhorrence." 

Let  not  the  looseness  of  the  doctor's  regard  for  the  Union  sur- 
prise. With  him  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  had  become  a  fixed 
idea.     On  pages  237  and  238,  he  says — 

^'  To  me  it  seems  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  Free 
States,  in  case  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to  say  to  the  Slave- 
holding  States,  ^  We  regard  this  act  as  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.' 

♦  ♦  :ic  ^  pacific  division  in  the  first  instance  seems  to  me  to 
threaten  less  contention  than  a  lingering,  feverish  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  such  as  must  be  expected  under  this  fatal  innovation. 
For  one,  then,  I  say,  that,  earnestly  as  I  deprecate  the  separation 
of  these  States,  and  though  this  event  would  disappoint  most 
cherished  hopes  for  my  country,  still  I  could  submit  to  it  more 
readily  than  to  the  reception  of  Texas  into  the  confederacy."  ^^I 
do  not  desire  to  share  the  responsibility  or  to  live  under  the  laws 
of  a  government  adopting  such  a  policy."  *  ♦  *  «]j  ^^^ 
South  is  bent  on  incorporating  Texas  with  itself,  as  a  new  prop  to 
slavery,  it  would  do  well  to  insist  on  a  division  of  the  States.    It 
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would,  in  80  doing,  consult  best  its  own  safety.  It  should  studi* 
ously  keep  itself  from  communion  with  the  free  part  of  the  country. 
It  should  suffer  no  railroad  from  that  section  to  cross  its  borders,  -it 
should  block  up  intercourse  with  us  by  sea  and  land."  Vol.  iL  p.  289. 

We  do  not  quote  these  passages  for  the  sake  of  refuting  them. 
^'  In  Europe^  the  doctrine  would  be  thought  too  absurd  for  refuta- 
tion.** '^  What  must  Europe  have  thought  when**  these  sentiments 
^^  crossed  the  ocean.**  *  *  *  «  What  must  Europe  have  said, 
when  brought  to  understand  that^  in  a  republic  founded  on  the 
principles  of  human  rights  and  equality^** — and  this  writer  acknow- 
ledges the  doctrine  that  ^^the  constitution  was  a  compromise 
among  independent  States,  and  it  is  well  known  that  geogriq>hical 
relations  and  the  local  interest  were  among  the  essential  conditions 
on  which  the  compromise  was  made  ;*'  and  concerning  which,  he 
adds,  ^^Was  not  the  constitution  founded  on  conditions  or  con- 
siderations which  are  even  more  authoritatiye  than  its  particular 
provisions?"  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  237,) — "  What  must  Europe  have  saidy** 
when  informed  that  these  sentiments  were  expressed  against  the 
right  of  the  South  to  hold  slaves  ?  Slaves,  whom  she,  herself,  in 
our  childhood,  had  sold  us  ?  Why,  she  must  have  thought  that  we 
were  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war,  and  that  Dr.  Channing  was  about 
to  take  command  of  an  army  of  abolitionists  to  compel  the  South 
to  submit  to  his  terms!  ^^ Europe  might  well  open  its  eyes  in 
wonder**  at  such  extravagance. 

"Such,"  says  our  author,  are  "the  chief  evils  of  slavery;"  and 
we  are  willing  to  leave  it  to  "  Europe"  to  decide  whether  he  has 
not  furnished  us  with  declamation  instead  of  argument. 

Under  the  head,  "Evils  of  Slavery,"  he  examines  those  con- 
siderations that  have  been  urged  in  its  favour,  or  in  mitigation, 
which  we  deem  unnecessary  to  notice  further  than  to  note  a  few 
passages  in  which  there  is  between  us  some  unity  of  sentiment. 

Page  89.  "Freedom  undoubtedly  has  its 'perils.  It  offers  no- 
thing to  the  slothful  and  dissolute.  Among  a  people  left  to  seek 
their  own  good  in  their  own  way,  some  of  all  classes  fail  from 
vice,  some  from  incapacity,  some  from  misfortune." 

Page  92.  "  Were  we  to  visit  a  slave-country,  undoubtedly  the 
most  miserable  human  beings  would  be  found  among  the  free ;  for 
among  them  the  passions  have  a  wider  sweep,  and  the  power  they 
possess  may  be  used  to  their  own  ruin.  Liberty  is  not  a  necessity 
of  happiness.  It  is  only  a  means  of  good.  It  is  a  trust  that  may 
be  abused." 
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Page  93.  ^'Of  all  races  of  men,  the  African  is  the  mildest 
and*  most  susceptible  of  attachment.  He  loves  where  the  Euro- 
fban  would  hate.  He  watches  the  life  of  a  master,  whom  the 
North  American  Indian,  in  like  circumstances,  would  stab  to  the 
heart." 

The  African  may  exhibit  mildness  and  attachment  in  slavery 
when  others  would  exhibit  a  reverse  feeling ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  he  exhibits  these  qualities  as  a  fixed  moral  principle,  resulting 
from  intellectual  conclusion. 

Page  95.  ^'No  institution,  be  it  what  it  may,  can  make  the  life 
of  a  human  being  wholly  evil,  or  cut  off  every  means  of  improve- 
ment." Idem.  ^^The  African  is  so  affectionate,  imitative,  and  do- 
cile, that,  in  favourable  circumstances,  he  catches  much  that  is  good ; 
and  accordingly  the  influence  of  a  wise  and  kind  master  will  be 
,  seen  in  the  very  countenance  and  bearing  of  his  slaves."  Or, 
rather,  we  find  traces  of  these  qualities  developed  among  their  de* 
scendants.    But  the  truth  is  far  below  this  description. 

We  had  expected  to  have  received  light  and  pleasure  from  the 
examination  of  Dr.  Channing's  view  of  slavery  in  a  political  atti- 
tude. We  confess  we  are  disappointed.  His  political  view  of  it 
is,  at  least,  jejune.  To  us,  it  suggeits  the  superior  adaptation  of 
his  genius  and  education  to  the  rhapsody  of  a  prayer-meeting  than 
to  the  labours  of  a  legislative  hall.  We  doubt  much  whether  he 
had  ever  arrived  to  any  very  clear  and  general  view  of  the  organ- 
ization of  society.  Finding,  under  this  head,  very  little  in  his 
volumes  that  a  politician  can  descend  to  encounter,  we  shall  close 
our  present  Lesson  with  a  very  few  remarks. 

Capital  and  labour  can  exist  in  but  two  relations ;  congenerous 
or  antagonistic.  They  are  never  congenerous  only  when  it  is  true 
that  labour  constitutes  capital,  which  can  only  happen  through 
slavery.  The  deduction  is  then  clear,  that  capital  for  ever  governs 
^  labour ;  and  the  deduction  is  also  as  clear,  that,  out  of  slavery, 
capital  and  labour  must  be  for  ever  antagonistic.  But,  again, 
capital  governs  labour,  because,  while  capital  now  existSy  labour  can 
possess  it  only  by  its  own  consumption.  But  when  the  two  are 
congenerous,  labour,  as  a  tool,  is  not  urged  to  its  injury,  because 
the  tool  itself  is  capital ;  but  when  antagonistic,  the  tool  is  urged 
to  its  utmost  power,  because  its  injury,  its  ruin  touches  not  the 
capital.  Hence,  we  often  hear  slave-labour  is  the  less  productive. 
The  proposition  is  not  affected  by  facts  attending  him  who  is  said 
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to  be/ree,  but  who  only  labours  for  his  individual  support;  because 
"vhile  he  adds  nothing  to  the  general  stock  of  capital,  he  yet  falls 
within  the  catalogue  of  being  a  slave  to  himself:  ^^  The  Lord  seflt 

him  forth  to  tUl  the  ground,*'  {ihjfb  la  evodj  to  slave  the  ground;) 
to  do  slave-labour  for  his  own  support ;  to  slave  himself  for  his  own . 
subsistence. 

Such  is  the  first  degree  of  slavery  to  which  sin  has  subjected  all 
mankind.  Therefore,  in  such  case,  labour  is  capital.  But  the 
very  moment  a  lower  degradation  forces  him  to  sell  his  labour, 
capital  is  the  only  purchaser,  and  they  at  once  become  antagonistic. 
On  the  one  hand,  labour  is  seeking  for  all ;  on  the  other,  capital  is 
seeking  for  all.  But  the  capital  governs,  and  always  obtains  the 
mastery,  and  reduces  labour  down  to  the  smallest  pittance.  Thus 
antagonistic  are  capital  and  labour,  that  the  former  is  for  ever 
trying  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  other  by  art,  by  machinery ;  thus  • 
converting  the  tool  of  labour  into  capital  itself.  The  political  dif- 
ference between  the  influence  of  these  two  relations,  capital  and 
labour,  is  very  great.  We  feel  surprised  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  abolitionists  are  not  changed,  from  the  miseries  where  capital 
and  labour  are  decidedly  congenerous,  to  a  consideration  of  that 
morass  of  misery  into  which^the  worn-out,  broken  tools  of  labour 
are  thrown,  with  cruel  heartlessness,  where  capital  and  labour  are 
antagonistic. 

Under  the  one  system,  beggars  and  distress  from  want  are  un- 
known, because  such  things  cannot  exist  under  such  an  organiza- 
tion of  society.  But,  under  the  other,  pauperism  becomes  a  lead- 
ing element.  The  history  of  that  class  of  community,  in  all  free 
countries,  is  a  monument  and  record  of  free  labour. 

We  ask  the  politician  to  consider  these  facts,  while  he  searches 
the  history  of  man  for  light  in  the  inquiry  of  what  is  the  most 
tranquil,  and,  in  all  its  parts,  the  most  happy  organization  of  society. 

Under  the  head  of  "  The  Political  Influence  of  Slavery,"  Dr. 
Ghanning  has  taken  occasion  to  inform  us  of  his  feelings  as  to  thew 
stability  of  this  Union ;  that  he  prefers  its  dissolution  to  the  per- 
petuation of  slavery;  and  that  he  proposes  a  '^  pacific  division.*' 
And  what  is  his  "pacific  division?**  Why,  he  says,  (if  we  must 
repeat  it,)  "  the  South  must  studiouslt/  keep  itself  from  communion 
with  the  Free  States ;  to  suffer  no  railroad  from  the  Free  States 
to  cross  its  border ;  and  to  block  up  all  intercourse  by  sea  and 
land  r     Why,  it  is  "  death  in  the  pot  !** 

0  most  unhappy  man!   the  most  unfortunate  of  all,  to  have 
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left  such  a  record  of  intellectual  weakness  and  folly  behind !  But 
we  will  forbear. 

We  think  Dr.  Ghanning's  declarations'and  proposals  wholly  un- 
oalled  for.  We  regret  the  existence  of  such  feelings  at  the  North. 
We  say  feelingBj  because  we  are  bold  to  say,  such  sentiments  are 
alone  the  offspring  of  the  most  ignorant,  wicked,  and  black- 
hearted feelings  of  the  human  soul.  Their  very  existence  shows  a 
preparedness  to  commit  treason^  perjury,  and  the  murders  of  civil 
war !  The  disciples  of  Dr.  Channing,  on  the  subject  of  abolitionism, 
may  be  too  stupid  to  perceive  it ;  for  ^^  Evil  men  understand  not 
judgment."  Prov,  xxviii.  5. 

We  regret  this  feeing  at  the  North  the  more  deeply  on  the 
account  of  the  extraordinary  generant  quality  of  sin.  For  it  pro- 
pagates, not  only  its  peculiar  kind,  but  every  monster,  in  every 
shape,  by  the  mere  echo  of  its  voice !  Will  they  remember,  ^^  He 
that  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  into  it ;  and  whoso  breaketh  a  hedge, 
a  serpent  shall  bite  him."  Or,  that,  '^It  is  an  honour  to  cease 
from  strife ;  but  every  fool  will  be  meddling."  Prov,  But  since 
such  feelings  do  exist,  we  feel  thankful  to  God  that  the  sin  of  the 
initiative  in  the  dissolution  of  this  Union  is  not  with  the  Slave 
States.  We  know  there  are  many  good  men  in  the  North.  Much 
depends  on  what  they  may  do.  We  believe  the  union  of  these 
States  need  not — will  not  be  disrupted. 

But  if  the  laws  of  Congress  can  neither  be  executed  nor  con- 
tinued, nor  oaths  to  be  true  to  the  constitution  longer  bind  these 
maniacs,  the  issue  will  finally  be  left  in  the  hand  of  the  God  of 
battles!  It  becomes  the  South  to  act  wisely,  to  be  calm,  and  to 
hope  as  long  as  there  can  be  hope.  And  to  the  Northj  let  them 
say  now,  before  it  be  too  late,  "We  pray  you  to  forbear.  We  en- 
treat you  to  be  true  to  your  oaths,  and  not  force  us,  in  hostile 
array,  to  bathe  our  hands  in  blood." 

But,  if  the  term  of  our  great  national  destiny  is  to  be  closed, 
and  war,  the  most  cruel  of  all  wars,  is  to  spread  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  foresight, — the  South,  like  Abraham  in  olden  time, 
will  "  ajm  their  trained  servants,"  and  go  out  to  the  war,  shout- 
ing UNDER  THB  BANNER  OP  THE  ALMIGHTY  ! 
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LESSON  IX. 

As  a  fifth  proposition.  Dr.  Ghanning  says — ^^  I  shall  consider 
the  argument  which  the  Scriptures  are  thought  to  furnish  in  favour 
of  slavery.'* 

In  the  coarse  of  these  studies,  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  Scripture  in  our  support.  We  have  shown  that  even  the 
Decalogue  gave  rules  in  regulation  of  the  treatment  of  slaves ;  that 
commands  from  the  mouth  of  God  himself  were  delivered  to  Abra- 
ham concerning  his  slaves ;  that  the  Almighty  from  Sinai  delivered 
to  Moses  laws,  directing  him  whom  they  might  have  as  slaves, — 
slaves  forever,  and  to  be  inherited  by  their  children  after  them ; 
rules  directing  the  government  and  treatment  of  slaves,  who  had 
become  such  under  different  circumstances.  We  have  adverted  to 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  on  the  subject  of  the  providence  of  God 
touching  the  matter,  to  the  illustrations  if  our  Saviour,  and  the 
lessons  of  the  apostles.  Others  have  done  the  same  before  us. 
But  Dr.  Ghanning  says,  page  99 — ^'  In  this  age  of  the  world,  and 
amid  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  such  reasoning  hardly  deserves  notice." 

Had  Tom  Paine  been  an  abolitionist,  he  could  scarcely  have  said 
more !  He  continues — "  A  few  words  only  will  be  offered  in  reply. 
This  reasoning  proves  too  much.  If  usages  sanctioned  in  fhe  Old 
Testament,  and  not  forbidden  in  the  New,  are  right,  then  our  moral 
code  will  undergo  a  sad  deterioration.  Polygamy  was  allowed  to 
the  Israelites,  was  the  practice  of  the  holiest  men,  and  was  com- 
mon and  licensed  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  *  *  *  Why  may 
not  Scripture  be  used  to  stock  our  houses  with  wives  as  well  as 
slaves."  , 

We  know  not  what  new  light  has  come  to  this  age  of  the  world, 
enabling  it  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  more  accurately  than  is  af- 
forded by  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Whatever 
it  may  be,  we  shall  not  deprive  Dr.  Ghanning  nor  his  disciples  of 
its  entire  benefit,  by  the  appropriation  of  its  use  to  ourselves ;  and 
therefore  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  his  position,  by  interpreting 
the  Scriptures  in  the  old-fashioned  way — understanding  them  to 
mean  what  they  say. 
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The  first  instance  the  idea  is  brought  to  view  which  we  express 
by  the  terft  wife^  is  found  in  Ghn.  ii.  20 :  ^^  There  was  not  found 

a  helpmeet  for  him."  The  original  is  nj^5  ntJT  NXQ-nS  not 
founds  ditcoveredj  help^  aidy  or  assistaneej  flowing  ^  proceeding  j  at,  to, 
or  for  him.  Let  it  be  noticed  that  the  idea  is  in  the  singular.  The 
word  ieheha,  used  to  mean  one  woman,  or  wife,  is  so  distinctly 
singular,  that  it  sometimes  demands  to  be  translated  by  the  word 
one,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find. 

Same  chapter,  verse  22 :  ^^  Made  he  a  woman,''  HtS^Ky  mA^Ao, 
woman,  wife. 

Ver.  23 :  ^^  Shall  be  called  woman,''  HiSfK  iehsha,  woman,  wife. 
Yer.  24 :  ^^  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 

and  cleave  unto  his  wife,"  lilCS^K  ishto,  his  wife,  his  woman,  ^^and 
they  shall  be  one  flesh." 
Ver.  25 :  "  The  man  and  his  wife,"  llltS^'K  ishto,  wife,  woman, 

A     •    *     

These  terms  are  all  in  the  singular  number.  We  propose  for  con- 
sideration, how  far  these  passages  are  to  be  understood  as  a  law 
and  rule  of  action  amon^men. 

Gen.  vii.  7 :  ^'  And  ]^ah  went  in,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife, 
and  his  sons'  wives  with  him,  into  the  ark." 

Yer.  9 :  ^^  There  went  in  two  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  ark, 
the  male  and  female,  as  God  had  commanded  Noah." 

We  propose  also  for  consideration,  how  far  these  passages  are  an 
indication  of  the  law  of  Ood,  and  his  providence,  as  bearing  on 
polygamy. 

Uxod.  XX.  17  (18th  ver.  of  the  Hebrew  text) :  "  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,"  Dlifii  esheth,  in  the  construct  state, 
showing  that  she  was  appropriated  to  the  neighbour  in  the  singular 
number.  If  the  passage  had  read,  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbour's  wives,  or  any  of  them,  the  interpretation  must  have 
been  quite  different. 

So  also  Deut.  v.  21 :  "  Neither  shalt  thou  desire  thy  neighbour's 
wife,"  niifa  esheth. 

The  twenty-second  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  relates  the  law 
concerning  a  portion  of  the  relations  incident  to  a  married  state ; 
but  we  find  the  idea  always  advanced  in  the  singular  number. 
There  was  no  direction  concerning  his  wives.  Had  the  decalogue 
announced,  '^  Thou  shalt  have  but  one  wife,"  the  language  of  these 
explanations  and  directions,  to  be  in  unison  therewith,  need  not 
have  been  changed. 
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The  subject  is  continued  through  the  first  five  verses  of  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter,  but  we  find  the  idea  wife  still  dtpressed  in 
the  same  careful  language,  conveying  the  idea,  as  appropriated  to 
one  man,  in  the  person  of  one  female  only.  The  term  "  new  wife,'- 
here  used,  does  not  imply  that  she  is  an  addition  to  others  in  like 
condition,  but  that  her  condition  of  being  a  wife  is  new^  as  is 

most  clearly  shown  by  the  word  XW^Xy  hadashoj  from  which  it  is 
translated.  The  sentiment  or  condition  explained  in  this  passage 
is  illustrated  by  our  Saviour  in  Luke  xiv.  20 :  '^I  have  married  a 
wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come," — that  is,  until  the  expiration 
of  the  year, — having  reference  to  this  very  passage  in  Deutero- 
nomy for  authority.  But  this  passage  is  made  very  plain  by  a 
direct  command  of  Ood :  see  Deut.  xx.  7  :  ^'And  what  man  is  there 
that  hath  betrothed  a  wife,  and  hath  not  taken  her  7  Let  him  go 
and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the  battle,  and  another 
man  take  her." 

But  the  institution  of  marriage  was  established,  before  the  fall 
of  man,  by  the  appropriation  of  one  woman  to  one  man.  Now, 
that  this  fact,  this  example,  stands  as  i^command,  is  clear  from 
the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  Matt.  xix.  4,  5:  ^^  And  he  answered 
and  said,  Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  which  made  them  at  the  begin- 
ning, made  them  male  and  female,  and  said,  For  this  cause  shall 
a  man  leave  father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ; 
and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ?  Wherefore,  they  are  no  more 
twain,  but  one  flesh." 

We  trust,  "at  this  age  of  the  world,"  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
light,  among  even  the  most  unlearned  of  us,  whereby  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  interpret  these  scriptures,  not  to  license  polygamy,  but 
to  discountenance  and  forbid  it,  by  showing  that  they  teach  a  con- 
trary doctrine.  But,  perhaps,  the  explanation  is  more  decided  in 
Mark  x.  8-11 :  "And  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh :  so  then  they 
are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh."  "And  he  saith  unto  them, 
whoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  and  marry  another,  committeth 
adultery  against  her." 

Surely,  if  a  man  commit  adultery  by  marrying  the  second  when 
he  has  turned  off  the  previous,  it  may  be  a  stronger  case  of 
adultery  to  marry  a  second  wife  without  turning  off  the  first  one  ! 

We  think  St  Paul  interprets  the  Scriptures  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  Eph.  V.  31 :  "  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  be  joined  unto  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  bd 
onefleBh'* 
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See  1  Cor.  vi.  16-18 :  "  What !  know  ye  not  that  he  which  is 
joined  to  a  harlot  is  one  body  ?  For  two,  saith  he,  shall  be  on^^ 
flesh.  Flee  fornication."  And  farther,  the  deductions  that  St. 
Paul  made  from  these  teachings  are  plainly  drawn  ont  in  his  les- 
sons to  Timothy :  ^'  If  a  man  desire  the  ofiSce  of  bishop,  he  de- 
sireth  a  good  work.  A.bishop  then  most  be  blameless,  the  husband 
of  one  wife."  "  Let  the  deacons  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife." 
1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2, 12. 

^^  These  things  command  and  teach.  Let  no  man  despise  thy 
youth ;  but  be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers  in  word,  in  con- 
versation, in  charity,  in  faith,  in  purity."  1  Tim.  iv.  11, 12. 

And  we  now  beg  to  inquire  whether  this  lesson  to  Timothy  is 
not  founded  upon  the  law  as  delivered  to  Moses  ?  ^^  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  say 
unto  them  f  *  *  *  "  They  shall  be  holy  unto  their  God,  and 
not  profane  the  name  of  their  God."  *  *  *  «  They  shall  not 
take  a  wife  that  is  a  whore,  or  profane ;  neither  shall  they  take  a 
woman  put  away  from  her  husband."  *  *  *  "And  he  that  is  the 
high  priest  among  his  brethren  ♦  ♦  ♦  gl^all  take  a  wife  in 
her  virginity."  "A  widow,  or  a  divorced  woman,  or  profane,  or 
a  harlot,  these  he  shall  not  take ;  but  he  shall  take  a  virgin  of  his 
own  people  to  wife."  "Neither  shall  he  profane  his  seed  among 
his  people :  for  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  him."  Lev.  xxi.  1,  6,  7, 10, 
13, 14, 15. 

We  doubt  not  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  are,  that  polygamy  includes  the  crime  of  adultery  and  forni- 
cation, both  of  which  have  a  tendency  towards  a  general  promis- 
cuous intercourse.  In  addition  to  the  express  commands  as  to  the 
views  thus  involved,  to.  our  mind  there  are  specifications  on  the 
subject  equally  decisive.  "  If  any  man  take  a  wife  *  *  * 
and  give  .occasion  of  speech  against  her,  *  *  *  then  shall  the 
father  of  the  damsel  and  her  mother  take  and  bring  forth  the 
tokens ;  *  *  *  and  the  damsel's  father  shall  say,  *  *  * 
and,  lo,  he  hath  given  occasion  of  speech  against  her.  *  *  * 
And  the  elders  of  the  city  shall  take  that  man  and  chastise  him ; 
and  they  shall  amerce  him  in  a  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  *  *  * 
and  she  shall  be  his  wife ;  he  may  not  put  her  away  all  his  days." 
**But  if  this  thing  is  true,  and  the  tokens  of  her  virginity  be 
not  found  for  the  damsel ;  then  they  shall  bring  out  the  damsel  to 
the  door  of  her  father's  house,  and  the  men  of  the  city  shall  stone 

her  with  stones  that  she  die."  *     *     *  "  If  a  man  be  found  lying 

15 
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with  a  woman  married  to  a  husband,  then  they  shall  both  of  them 
die."  *  *  *  ^^If  a  damsel  that  i%  a  virgin  be  betrothed  unto 
a  husband,  and  a  man  find  her  in  the  citj  and  lie  with  her ;  then  ye 
shall  bring  them  both  out  unto  the  gate  of  that  city,  and  ye  shall 
stone  them  with  stones  that  they  die."  ♦  ♦  ♦  4(  ^^^  |f  3^  q^^q 
find  a  betrothed  damsel  in  the  field,  and  the  man  force  her  and  lie 
with  her ;  then  the  man  only  that  lay  with  her  shall  die."  *  *  * 
"  If  a  man  find  a  da^psel  that  is  a  virgin,  which  is  not  betrothed, 
and  lay  hold  on  her,  and  lie  with  her,  and  they  be  found,  then  the 
man  that  lay  with  her  shall  give  unto  the  damsel's  father  fifty 
shekels  of  silver,  and  she  shall  be  his  wife  :'*''*'  ''^  he  may  not 
put  her  away  all  his  days."  Deut  xxii.  13-25, 28,  29. 

^^  A  bastard  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord ; 
even  unto  his  tenth  generation."  Ideniy  xxiii.  2. 

<<  These  are  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  wife,  between  the  father  and  his  daughter, 
being  yet  in  her  youth  in  her  father's  house."  Num.  xxx.  16. 

^^  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee,  *  *  *  and  shalt  say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me,"  &c. 
*  *  *  "But  he  shall  not,"  &c.  *  *  *  « Neither  shall  he 
multiply  wives  to  himself,  that  his  heart  turn  not  away."  Deut. 
xvii.  14-17. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  a  review  of  these  statutes,  in 
opposition  to  polygamy,  we  deem  of  easy  deduction.  We  leave 
them  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  shall  examine  the  subject. 

We  deem  ft  extraordinary  that,  "at  this  age  of  the  world,"  we 
should  find  men  who  seem  to  think  that  because  Moses  had  a 
statute  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  authorized  husbands  to 
divorce  their  wives,  that  thereby  he  permitted  polygamy. 

"  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  married  her,  and  it  come 
to  pass  that  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  because  ho  hath  found 
some  uncleanness  in  her,"  (it  is  the  same  word  elsewhere  trans- 
lated nakednesSj)  "  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his  house.  And  when 
she  is  departed  out  of  his  house,  she  may  go  and  be  another  man's 
wife.  And  if  the  latter  husband  hate  her,  and  write  her  a  bill  of 
divorcement,  and  giveth  it  in  her  hand,  and  sendeth  her  out  of  his 
house ;  or  if  the  latter  husband  die,  which  took  her  to  be  his  wife ; 
her  former  husband  which  sent  her  away  may  not  take  her  again 
to  be  his  wife,  after  that  she  is  defiled ;  for  this  is  abomination  be- 
fore the  Lord."  DeiU.  xxiv.  1-4. 
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Is  there  any  thing  here  that  fayonrs  polygamy  ?  Such  was  the 
law.  But  in  the  original,  there  is  a  term  used  which  became  the 
subject  of  discussion  among  the  Jews,  perhaps  shortly  after  its  pro- 
mulgation. This  term,  in  our  translation  ^^uncleanness,"  some 
understand  to  mean  such  moral  or  physical  defects  as  rendered  her 
marriage  highly  improper  or  a  nullity;  others  understand  it  to 
mean,  or  rather  to  extend  to  and  embrace,  all  dislike  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  whereby  he  became  desirous  to  be  separated*  from 
her. 

This  interpretation  seemed  most  conducive  to  the  power  of  the 
husband,  and,  therefore,  probably  had  the  most  advocates ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Jewish  rulers  so  suffered  it  to  be  understood,  and  that 
even  Moses,  as  a  man,  suffered  it ;  noticing  that  where  the  wife 
became  greatly  hated  by  the  husband,  she  was  extremely  liable  to 
abuse,  unless  this  law  was  so  explained  as  to  permit  a  divorce. 
The  Jews  kept  up  the  dispute  about  this  matter  down  to  the  days 
of  our  Saviour ;  when  the  Pharisees,  with  the  view  to  place  before 
him  a  difficult  question,  and  one  that  might  entangle  him,  if  an- 
swered adverse  to  the  popular  idea,  presented  it  to  him,  as  related 
in  Matt.  xix.  He  promptly  decides  the  question,  whereupon  they 
say— 

^'  Why  did  Moses  then  command  to  give  a  writing  of  divorce- 
ment, and  to  put  her  away  ?  He  saith  unto  them,  Moses,  because 
of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your 
wives :  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  And  I  say  unto  you, 
Whoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication,  and 
shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery ;  and  whoever  marrieth 
her  that  is  put  away,  doth  commit  adultery."  Matt  xix.  7,  8,  9. 

Mark  describes  this  interview  thus:  ^'And  the  Pharisees  came 
to  him,  and  asked  him,  saying.  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away 
his  wife,  tempting  him  ?  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them. 
What  did  Moses  command  you?  And  they  said,  Moses  suffered 
to  write  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away.  Jesus  an- 
swered and  said  unto  them,  For  the  hardness  of  your  heart  he 
wrote  you  this  precept :  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation, 
God  made  them  male  and  female.**  Mark  x.  2-6. 

But  do  these  answers,  either  way,  favour  polygamy  ?  Is  it  not 
clear  that  the  law  was  in  opposition  to  it  ? 

It  is  true,  the  Jews,  corrupted  by  the  neighbouring  nations  who 
fell  into  it,  practised  the  habit  to  a  great  extent ;  and  so  they  did 
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idolatry  and  many  other  sins.  But  was  idolatry  allowed  to  the 
Israelites  f 

What  truth  can  there  be  in  the  assertion  that  they  were  allotced 
a  thing,  in  the  practice  of  which  they  had  to  trample  their  laws 
under  foot  ?  And,  under  the  statement  of  the  facts,  what  truth 
is  there  in  the  assertion  that  "  polygamy  was  licensed  in  the  age 
of  the  apostles  ?" 

If  such  was  '^  the  practice  of  the  holiest  men,"  it  proves  nothing 
except  that  the  holiest  men  were  in  the  practice  of  breaking  the  law. 

It  is  true  that  a  looseness  of  adjudication  on  the  subject  of 
divorce  grew  up,  perhaps  even  from  the  time  of  Moses,  among  the 
Jews,  on  account  of  the  dispute  ^bout  the  interpretation  of  the 
law.  But  upon  the  supposition  that  the  law  was  correctly  in- 
terpreted by  those  who  advocated  the  greatest  laxity,  which  Jesus 
Christ  sufficiently  condemned,  yet  there  is  found  nothing  favouring 
polygamy  in  it ;  for  even  the  loosest  interpretation  supposed  a 
divorce  necessary.  The  dispute  was  not  about  polygamy;  but 
about  what  predicates  rendered  a  divorce  legal. 

In  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the  accounts  of  many 
crimes  that  were  committed  in  those  olden  days ;  but  can  any  one 
be  so  stupid  as  to  suppose  the  law  permitted  those  crimes,  because 
the  history  of  them  has  reached  us  through  these  books  ? 

If  the  polygamy  of  Jacob,  rehearsed  in  these  books,  teaches  the 
doctrine  that  these  books  permitted  polygamy, — then,  because  these 
books  relate  the  history  of  the  murder  of  Abel,  it  must  be  said 
that  these  books  permit  murder  ?  And  because,  in  these  books, 
we  have  the  account  of  the  disobedience  of  Adam  and  Eve,  that 
therefore  disobedience  to  the  command  of  God  is  legalized  also  ! 

Before  we  can  say  that  polygamy  is  countenanced  by  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  slavery,  we  must  find  some  special  law  to  that 
effect.  And  some  of  the  advocates  of  abolition,  striving  to  make  a 
parallel  between  slavery  and  polygamy,  pretend  they  have  done  so 
in  Lev.  xviii.  18 :  "Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister  to 
vex  her,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  besides  the  other  in  her  life- 
time.** 

These  advocates  interpret  this  law  to  permit  a  man  to  marry  two 
wives  or  more,  so  that  no  two  of  them  are  sisters ;  and  because  few 
take  the  trouble  to  contradict  them,  they  seem  to  think  their  inter- 
pretation to  be  true,  and  urge  it  as  such. 

It  was  clear  the  law  permitted  no  additional  wife,  so  as  to  allow 
two  or  more  wives,  unless,  by  the  example  of  Jacob,  the  law  was 
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ameliorated.  His  example  was  the  taking  of  sisters ;  and  if  the 
original  be  correctly  translated,  his  example  is  condemned  by  the 
law  cited.  We  surely  fail  to  see  how  forbidding  polygamy  as  to 
sisters,  permits  it  as  to  others.  Louisiana  by  law  forbids  any  free 
white  person  being  joined  in  marriage  to  a  person  of  colour.  If 
that  State,  in  addition,  forbids«free  white  persons  being  married  to 
slaves,  does  it  repeal  the  law  as  to  persons  of  colour  7 

But  to  the  Hebrew  scholar  we  propose  a  small  error  in  the 
translation  of  this  passage.  The  preceding  twelve  verses  treat  on 
the  subject  of  whom  it  is  forbidden  to  marry  on  the  account  of 
consanguinity,  the  last  of  which  names  the  grand-daughter  of  a 
previous  wife,  declaring  such  act  to  be  wicked,  and  closes  the  list 
of  objections  on  account  of  consanguinity,  unless  such  list  be  ex- 
tended by  the  passage  under  review ;  for  the  succeeding  sentence 
is  a  prohibition  of  all  females  who  may  be  unclean ;  consanguinity 
is  no  more  mentioned ;  yet  these  prohibitions  continue  to  the  23d 
verse ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  each  prohibition  succeeding  the 
wife's  grand-daughter  commences  with  a  1  {vav  with  8heva)y  whereas 
not  one  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity  is  thus  introduced ;  illus- 
trating the  fact  that  each  prohibition,  succeeding  the  wife's  grand- 
daughter, is  founded  upon  new  and  distinct  causes. 

The  widow  of  a  deceased  husband  who  had  left  no  issue  was  per- 
mitted to  marry  his  brother ;  it  was  even  made  a  duty.  There- 
fore, by  parity  of  reason,  there  could  be  no  objection,  on  the 
account  of  consanguinity,  for  the  husband  of  a  deceased  wife  to 
marry  her  sister. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  person  whom  this  clause  of  the  law  for- 
bids to  marry,  is  some  person  other  than  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 

We  propose  for  consideration,  as  nearly  literal  as  may  be,  to  ex- 
press the  idea  conveyed — Thou  shalt  not  take  one  wife  to  another^ 
to  he  enemies^  or  to  be  exiks,  the  shame  of  thy  bed-chamber  through 
life. 

The  doctrine  it  inculcates  is,  if  a  man  has  two  wives,  he  must 
either  live  in  the  midst  of  their  rivalry  and  enmity,  or  exile  one  or 
both ;  either  of  which  is  disgrace.  The  reading  may  be  varied ; 
but  let  the  Hebrew  scholar  compare  the  first  three  words  of  the 
original  with  Exod,  xxvi.  3,  where  they  twice  occur,  and  also  with 
the  6th  and  17th  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  in  each  of  which  they 
are  also  found.  Let  him  notice  that,  in  the  passage  before  us,  in 
the  word  translated  sister^  the  tfer,  under  holem^  is  omitted; 
whereas  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  preceding  instances,  where  the 
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word  is  correctly  translated  to  express  a  term  of  consangoinity ; 
and  we  think  he  will  abandon  the  idea  that  nnJlK  ahoihoj  in  the 
passage  before  us,  means  ngter;  and  if  not,  the  sentence  stands  a 
clear,  indisputable,  and  general  condemnation  of  polygamy. 

Can  Dr.  Ghanning's  disciples  point  oat  to  ns  a  law  allowing  poly- 
gamy in  as  direct  terms  as  the  following  wotdd  have  done,  substi- 
tuting the  word  mve9  for  %lave%  t 

'^  Thy  wives  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that 
are  round  about  you :  of  them  shall  ye  buy  wives.'*  "  Moreover, 
of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  among  you,  of  them 
shall  ye  buy  wives** — "  and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you,  which 
they  beget  in  your  land,  and  theji  shall  be  your  wives.**  ^'  And 
ye  shall  take  them  as  wives  for  your  children  after  you,  and  they 
shall  have  them  for  wives** — "  they  siliiir  be  your  wives  for  ever.*' 
Compare  Lev.  xxv.  44, 46. 

Until  they  can  do  so,  until  they  shall  do  so,  we  shall  urge  their 
not  doing  it  as  one  reason  why  the  Scripture  ^^  cannot  be  used  to 
stock  our  houses  with  wives  as  well  as  with  slaves." 


LESSON  X. 

Dr.  Channino  says,  page  101,  vol.  iL — 

"  Slavery,  at  the  age  of  the  apostle,  had  so  penetrated  society, 
was  so  intimately  interwoven  with  it,  and  the  materials  of  servile  war 
were  so  abundant,  that  a  religion,  preaching  freedom  to  the  slave, 
would  have  shaken  the  social  fabric  to  its  foundation,  and  would 
have  armed  against  itself  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  Paul  did 
not  then  assail  the  institution.  He  satisfied  himself  with  spreading 
principles  which,  however  slowly,  could  not  but  work  its  destruc- 
tion. *  *  *  And  how,  in  his  circumstances,  he  could  have 
done  more  for  the  subversion  of  slavery,  I  do  not  see.** 

May  we  request  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Ghanning  to  read  the  chap- 
ter on  "  Slavery,"  in  Paley*s  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  and 
decide  whether  the  above  is  borrowed  in  substance  therefrom.  And 
we  beg  further  to  inquire,  whether  it  does  not  place  Paul,  consi- 
dering "his  circumstances,**  in  an  odious  position?  What,  Paul 
satisfying  himself  to  not  do  his  duty !  What,  Paul  shrink  from 
assailing  an  institution  because  deeply  rooted  in  power  and  sin ! 
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What,  Paul,  the  apostle  of  God,  fearing,  hesitating,  failing  to  de- 
nounce a  great  sin,  because  it  was  penetrating  through  and  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  society ! 

Why  did  he  not  manifest  the  same  consideration  in  behalf  of 
other  great  sins  ?  Would  it  not  be  an  easier  and  more  rational 
way  to  account  for  his  not  assailing  slavery,  by  supposing  him  to 
have  known  that  it  was  the  providence  of  God,  in  mercy,  present- 
ing some  protection  to  those  too  degraded  and  low  to  protect  them- 
selves? If  such  supposition  describes  the  true  character  of  the 
institution  of  slavery,  then  the  conduct  of  Paul  in  regard  to  it 
would  have  been  just  what  it  was.  Paul  lived  all  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  slavery ;  as  a  man  among  men,  he  had  a  much  better 
opportunity  to  know  what  was  ^tkin  the  case  than  Dr.  Ghanning. 
But  as  an  apostle,  Paul  was  taught  of  God.  Will  the  disciples  of 
Dr.  Ghanning  transfer  those  considerations  from  St.  Paul  to  the 
Almighty,  and  say  that  he  was  afraid  to  announce  his  truth,  his 
law,  then  to  the  world,  lest  it  should  stir  up  a  little  war  in  the  Ro- 
man Empire?  In  what  position  does  Dr.  Ghanning  place  .Him, 
who  came  to  reveal  truth,  holding  death  and  judgment  in  ia»  hand! 

^'  Now  they  have  known  that  all  things  whatsoever  thou  hast 
given  me  are  of  thee :  For  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words  ilhieh 
thou  gavest  me ;  and  they  have  received  them."  Joha^  xm»  7,  8. 

'^  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood 
of  all  merij  for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the 
counsel  of  God."  Aets  xx.  26,  27. 

^^God  forbid:  yea,  let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar." 
Mom.  iii.  4. 

But  we  propose  to  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Ghanning  an  inquiry : 
If  he  could  not  see  how  St.  Paul  in  his  circumstances  could  have 
done  more  for  the  subversion  of  slavery,  why  did  he  not  take  St. 
Paul  for  his  example,  and  suffer  the  matter  to  rest  where  St.  Paul 
left  it  ?  For  he  says,  vol.  iii.  page  152 — "  It  becomes  the  preacher 
to  remember  that  there  is  a  silent,  indirect  influence,  more  sure 
and  powerful  than  direct  assaults  on  false  opinions."  Or  was  he 
less  careless  than  St.  Paul  about  stirring  up  a  servile  war,  and  of 
shaking  our  social  fabric  to  its  foundation  ?  Or  did  the  doctor's 
circumstances  place  him  on  higher  ground  than  St.  Paul  ?  Had 
"  this  age  of  the  world"  presented  him  with  new  light  on  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Had  the  afflatus  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  commissioned  him  to  supersede  Paul  as  an  apostle  ?  Are 
we  to  expect,  through  him,  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the 
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gospel  ?  And  is  this  the  reason  why  an  argument  drawn  from  the 
Old  Edition  now  ^'  hardly  deserves  notice  ?" 

Dr.  Channing  says,  vol.  ii.  p.  104— "The  very  name  of  the 
Christian  religion  would  have  been  forgotten  amidst  the  agitations 
of  universal  bloodshed."  Is  then  the  Christian  religion  a  fabri- 
cation of  men  ?  Was  Christ  himself  an  impostor  ?  And  could 
Dr.  Channing  loan  himself  to  such  a  consideration  ? 

"  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church :  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it."  Matt.  xvi.  18. 


LESSOl*  XL 

The  sixth  position  in  the  treatise  under  consideration  is,  "I 
shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the  means  of  removing  it."  His  plan 
is,  page  108 — "  In  the  first  place,  the  great  principle  that  man 
cannot  rightfully  be  held  as  property,  should  be  admitted  by  the 
slmreholdto.*' 

Dn^Chaimmg  seems  to  suppose  that  his  previous  arguments  are 
iwftfcil  ta.  produce  the  proposed  admission. 

Page  109.  "  It  would  be  cruelty  to  strike  the  fetters  from  a 
man,  whose  first  steps  would  infallibly  lead  him  to  a  precipice. 
The  slave  should  not  have  an  owner,  but  he  should  have  a  guar- 
dian." 

We  take  this  as  an  admission  that  the  slave  is  not  a  fit  subject 
for  freedom.     But  he  says — 

Page  110.  "  But  there  is  but  one  weighty  argument  against  im 
mediate  emancipation ;  namely,  that  the  slave  would  not  support 
himself  and  his  children  by  honest  industry." 

Dr.  Ghanning's  plan  in  short  is,  that  the  names,  master  and 
slave,  shall  be  exchanged  for  guardian  and  ward ;  but  he  awards 
no  compensation  to  the  guardian ; — that  the  negro  shall  be  told  he 
is  free ;  yet  he  should  be  compelled  to  work  for  his  own  and  his 
family's  support ; — ^that  none  should  be  whipped  who  will  toil  "from 
rational  and  honourable  motives." 

Page  112.  "  In  case  of  being  injured  by  his  master  in  this  or  in 
any  respect,  he  should  be  either  set  free,  or,  if  unprepared  for 
liberty,  should  be  transmitted  to  another  guardian." 

Dr.  Channing  proposes  "bounties,"  "rewards,"  "new  privi- 
leges," "increased  indulgences,"  "prizes  for  good  conduct,"  &c., 
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as  substitutes,  for  the  hish.  He  supposes  that  the  slave  may  be 
*^  elevated  and  his  energies  called  forth  by  placing  his  domestic 
relations  on  new  ground."  ^^This  is  essential;  wewishliim  to 
labour  for  his.  family.  Then  he  must  have  a  family  to  labour  for. 
Then  his  wife  and  children  must  be  truly  his  own.  Then  his  home 
must  be  inviolate.  Then  the  responsibilities  of  a  husband  and 
father  must  be  laid  on  him.  It  is  argued  that  he  will  be  fit  for 
freedom  as  soon  as  the  support  of  his  family  shall  become  his  habit 
and  his  happiness.'' 

Page  114.  '^  To  carry  this  and  other  means  of  improvement  into 
effect,  it  is  essential  that  the  slave  should  no  longer  be  bought  and 
sold." 

Page  115.  ^'  Legislatures  sh9uld  meet  to  free  the  slave.  The 
church  should  rest  not,  day  nor  night,  till  this  stain  be  wiped 
away." 

We  do  not  choose  to  make  any  remark  on  his  plan  of  emanci- 
pation ;  we  shall  merely  quote  one  passage  from  page  106 : 

^^  How  slavery  shall  be  removed  is  a  question  for  the  slav^older, 
and  one  which  he  alone  can  answer  fully.  He  alone  )tat  an  inli- 
mate  knowledge  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  sltifw.**'  - 

In  this  we  fully  concur ;  and  we  now  ask  our  readeiy^  wfaaiii^t|itos 
Dr.  Ghanning's  confession  of  this  fact  suggest  to  their-mx&ck  }    ^ 

Dr.  Ghanning's  seventh  proposition  is,  ^'  To  offer  some  remarks 
on  abolitionism."  The  considerations  of  this  chapter  are  evidently 
addressed  to  the  abolitionists,  with  which  we  have  no  wish  to  in- 
terfere. There  are,  however,  in  it,  some  fine  sentiments  expressed 
in  his  usual  eloquent  style. 

The  eighth  and  concluding  subject  is,  ^^  A  few  reflections  on  the 
duties  of  the  times."  These  reflections,  we  are  exceedingly  sorry 
to  find  highly  inflammatory ;  they  are  addressed  alone  to  the  Free 
States.  We  shall  present  a  few  specimens.  They  need  no  com- 
ment :  there  are  those  to  whom  pity  is  more  applicable  than 
reproof. 

Page  138.  "  A  few  words  remain  to  be  spoken  in  relation  to  the 
duties  of  the  Free  States.  These  need  to  feel  the  responsibilities 
and  dangers  of  their  present  position.  The  country  is  approach- 
ing a  crisis  on  the  greatest  question  which  can  be  proposed  to  it ; 
a  question,  not  of  profit  or  loss,  of  tariffs  or  banks,  or  any  tempo- 
rary interests;  but  a  question  involving  the  first  principles  of  free- 
dom, morals,  and  religion." 

Page  139.  "  There  are,  however,  other  duties  of  the  Free  Statw, 
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to  which  they  may  prove  false,  and  which  they  are  too  willing  fo 
forget.  They  are  bound,  not  in  their  public,  but  in  their  individual 
capacities,  to  use  every  virtuous  influence  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery." 

Page  140.  ^'  At  this  moment  an  immense  pressure  is  driving  the 
North  from  its  true  ground.  God  save  it  from  imbecility,  from 
treachery  to  freedom  and  virtue !  I  have  certainly  no  feelings  but 
those  of  good-will  towards  the  South;  but  I  speak  the  universal 
sentiments  of  this  part  of  the  country,  when  I  say  that  the  tone 
which  the  South  has  often  assumed  towards  the  North  has  been 
that  of  a  superior,  a  tone  unconsciously  borrowed  from  the  habit 
of  command  to  which  it  is  unhappily  accustomed  by  the  form  of 
its  society.  I  must  add,  that  this  high  bearing  of  the  South  has 
not  always  been  met  by  a  just  consciousness  of  equality,  a  just 
self-respect  at  the  North.  *  *  *  Here  lies  the  danger.  The 
North  tffiU  undavhtedly  he  just  to  the  South.  It  must  also  be  just 
to  itself.  This  is  not  the  time  for  sycophancy,  for  servility,  for 
compromise  of  principle,  for  forgetfulness  of  our  rights.  It  is  the 
tim^  to  iiuinifest  the  spirit  of  men,  a  spirit  which  prizes,  more  than 
life,  the  principles  of  liberty,  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  pure 
monies  of  pore  religion." 

Page  142.  "  Let  us  show  that  we  have  principles,  compared  with 
which  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  as  light  as  air.  *  *  *  Q^he 
Pree  States,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  pass  through  a  struggle.  May 
they  sustain  it  as  becomes  their  freedom  !  The  present  excitement 
at  the  South  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pass  away  without  attempts 
to  wrest  from  them  unworthy  concessions.  The  tone  in  regard  to 
slavery  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  changed.  It  is  not  only 
more  vehement,  but  more  false  than  formerly :  once  slavery  was 
acknowledged  as  an  evil;  now,  it  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  good." 

Page  143.  "  Certainly,  no  assertion  of  the  wildest  abolitionist 
could  give  such  a  shock  to  the  slaveholder,  as  this  new  doctrine  is 
fitted  to  give  to  the  people  of  the  North.  *  *  *  There  is  a 
great  dread  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  the  Union  of  the  States 
may  be  dissolved  by  conflict  about  slavery.  *  *  *  No  one 
prizes  the  Union  more  than  myself." 

Page  144.  "  Still,  if  the  Union  can  be  purchased  only  by  the 
imposition  of  chains  on  the  tongue  and  the  press,  by  prohibition  of 
discussion  on  the  subject  involving  the  most  sacred  rights  and 
dearest  interests  of  humanity,  then  union  would  be  bought  at  too 
dear  a  price." 
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In  his  concluding  note,  he  says,  page  158 — ^^  I  feel  too  much 
about  the  great  subject  on  T^hich  I  have  written,  to  be  very  soli- 
citous about  what  is  said  of  myself.  I  feel  that  I  am  nothing,  that 
my  reputation  is  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  fearful  wrong  and 
evil  which  I  have  laboured  to  expose ;  and  I  should  count  myself 
unworthy  the  name  of  a  man  or  a  Christian,  if  the  calumnies  of 
the  bad,  or  even  the  disapprobation  of  the  good,  could  fasten  my 
thoughts  on  myself,  and  turn  me  aside  from  a  cause  which,  as  I 
believe,  truth,  humanity,  and  Qod  call  me  to  sustain.*' 


LESSON  xn. 

The  abolition  writers  and  speakers  are  properly  divided  into  two 
classes :  those  who  agitate  and  advocate  the  subject  as  a  successful 
means  of  advancing  their  own  personal  and  ambitious  hopes ;  some- 
times with 

**  One  eye  tamed  to  God,  condemning  moral  evil ; 
The  other  downward,  winking  at  the  detil  I" 

Thus,  one  seeks  office,  another  distinction  or  fame.  Small  con- 
siderations often  stimulate  the  conduct  of  such  men. 

But  we  have  evidence  that  another  class  zealously  labour  to  abo- 
lish slavery  from  the  world,  because  they  think  its  existence  a  stain 
on  the  human  character,  and  that  the  laws  of  God  make  it  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  ''  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,''  until  it  shall  cease. 

Our  author  had  no  secondary  views  alluring  him  on  to  toil ;  no 
new  purpose  ;  no  new  summit  to  gain.  What  he  thought  darkness 
he  hated,  because  he  loved  the  light;  what  he  thought  wicked,  to 
his  soul  was  awful  and  abhorred,  because,  even  in  life,  he  was  ever 
peering  into  the  confines  of  heaven.  Ardour  was  cultivated  into 
zeal,  and  zeal  into  enthusiasm. 

In  its  eagerness  to  accomplish  its  object  in  behalf  of  liberty,  the 
mind  is  often  prepared  to  subvert  without  reflection — to  destroy 
without  care.  Hence,  even  the  religious  may  sometimes  "  record 
that  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.*' 
*'  For  they  being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going  about 
to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves 
unto  the  righteousness  of  God.**  Horn.  x. 
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They  are  convinced  that  they  alone  are  right.  Bat,  ^^  Can  a 
man  be  profitable  unto  God,  as  he  that  is  wise  may  be  profitable 
onto  himself?  Is  it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty,  that  thou  art 
righteous?  ox  is  it  gain,  that  thou  makest  thy  ways  perfect." 
Job  xxii.  2,  3. 

'^  Enowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven  7  Canst  thou  set  the 
dominion  thereof  in  the  earth  ?"  Answer  thou,  Why  "  leaveth  the 
ostrich  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  warmeth  them  in  the  dust? 
Why  forgetteth  she  that  the  foot  may  crush  them,  or  that  the  wild 
beast  may  break  them  ?" 

^^  Why  is  she  hardened  against  her  young  ones,  as  though  they 
were  not  hers  ?"     "  Why  is  her  labour  in  vain  without  fear?" 

<<  Why  feedeth  the  fish  upon  its  fellow,  which  forgetteth  and  de- 
voureth  its  young  ?" 

<<  Who  looketh  on  the  proud  and  bringeth  him  low  ?  and  treadeth 
down  the  wicked  in  their  place  ?  hiding  them  in  the  dust,  and 
binding  their  faces  in  secret  ?" 

Who  hardeneth  the  heart  of  Pharaoh?  and  multiplies  signs 
and  wonders  before  the  children  of  men  ?  Who  is  he  who  ^^  hath 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  ?"  Why  was  Esau  hated  or  Jacob  loved 
before  they  were  born  ? 

Wilt  thou  say,  "  Why  doth  he  find  fault  ?  for  who  hath  resisted 
his  will."     See  Rom,  ix.  19. 

Or  wilt  thou  rather  say,  "Behold  I  am  vile;  what  shall  I 
answer  thee  ?  I  will  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth.  Once  have  I 
spoken ;  but  I  will  not  answer  thee  :  yea,  twice ;  but  I  will  pro- 
ceed no  further."  Job  xl.  4. 

There  are  in  these  volumes  several  other  essays,  under  different 
titles,  on  the  same  subject ;  but  in  most  instances,  although  the 
language  is  varied,  the  same  arguments  exert  their  power  on 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  Aided  by  the  common  sympathy  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived,  and  the  conscientious  operations  of 
his  own  mind,  his  judgment  on  the  decision  of  the  question  of 
right  and  wrong  became  unchangeably  fixed ;  while  the  evidence 
forced  upon  him  by  the  only  class  of  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject 
which  his  education  and  associations  in  society  enabled  him  to  com- 
prehend, became  daily  more  imposing,  more  exciting  in  their  re- 
view, more  lucid  in  their  exposing  an  image  of  deformity,  the  most 
wicked  of  the  offspring  of  evil.  Filled  with  horror,  yet  as  if 
allured  by  an  evil  charm,  his  mind  seems  to  have  had  no  power  to 
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banish  from  its  sight  its  horrid  vision.  Nor  is  it  singular  that  it 
should,  to  some  extent,  become  the  one  idea — ^his  leading  chain  of 
thonght.  To  him,  the  proofs  of  his  doctrine  became  a  blase  of 
light,  so  piercingly  brilliant  that  nothing  of  a  contrary  bearing  was 
worthy  of  belief  or  consideration. 

The  following  extracts  will  perhaps  sufficiently  develop  the 
state  to  which  his  mind  had  arrived  on  this  subject  of  his  study. 
Vol.  vi.  p.  38,  he  says — "  My  maxim  is.  Any  thing  but  slavery !" 

Page  50.  ^^  The  history  of  West  India  emancipation  teaches 
us  that  we  are  holding  in  bondage  one  of  the  best  races  of  the 
human  family.  The  negro  is  among  the  mildest  and  gentlest  of 
men.  He  is  singularly  susceptible  of  improvement  from  abroad. 
His  children,  it  is  said,  receive  more  rapidly  than  ours  the  elements 
of  knowledge.** 

Page  51.  ^'  A  short  residence  among  the  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies  impressed  me  with  their  capacity  for  improvement ;  on  all 
sides,  I  heard  of  their  religious  tendencies,  the  noblest  of  human 
nature.  I  saw,  too,  on  the  plantation  where  I  resided,  a  graceful- 
ness and  dignity  of  form  and  motion  rare  in  my  own  native  New 
England.  And  that  is  the  race  which  has  been  selected  to  be 
trodden  down  and  confounded  with  the  brute." 

If  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  has  thus  elevated  the  African 
tribes  above  the  majority  of  the  people  of  New  England,  we  will 
not  ask  the  question,  whether  the  doctor's  disciples  propose  the  ex- 
periment on  their  countrymen.  But  there  is,  nevertheless,  abun- 
dant proof  that  slavery  to  the  white  races  does  necessarily,  and 
from  philosophical  causes,  have  the  most  direct  tendency  to  elevate 
the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  ability  of  the  African ;  in  fact,  of 
any  other  race  of  men  sunk  equally  low  in  degradation  and  ruin. 

If  the  negro  slaves  of  the  West  Indies  exhibit  moral,  mental, 
and  physical  merit  in  advance  of  most  of  Dr.  Channing^s  country- 
men, who  were  never  in  slavery,  we  beg  to  know  how  it  is  accounted 
for ;  what  are  the  causes  that  have  operated  to  produce  it  ?  For 
we  believe  no  sane  man,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  African  sa- 
vage in  his  native  state,  whether  bond  or  free,  will  so  much  as  give 
a  bint  that  they  are  as  elevated  in  any  respect  as  are  his  country- 
men, the  people  of  New  England.  Will  the  fact  then  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  slavery,  however  bad,  does  yet  constitutionally  amend 
and  elevate  the  African  savage ! 

At  the  moment  the  foregoing  paragraphs  were  placed  on  paper^ 
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there  happened  to  be  present  a  Northern  gentleman,  who  very 
justly  entertained  the  most  elevated  regard  for  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Ghanning,  to  whom  they  were  read.  His  views 
seemed  to  he  that  the  extracts  from  Channing  were  garbled^  and 
the  deductions  consequent  thereon  unjustly  severe. 

We  war  not  with  Dr.  Channing,  nor  his  character.  He  no  longer 
liveth.  But  his  works  live,  and  new  editions  crowd  upon  the  public 
attention,  as  if  his  disciples  were  anxious  to  saturate  the  whole 
world  with  his  errors,  as  well  as  to  make  known  his  many  virtues. 
We  do  not  design  to  garble ;  and  therefore  requote  the  extract 
more  fully,  from  vol.  vi.  pp.  50,  61  : 

^'  The  history  of  the  West  India  emancipation  teaches  us  that 
we  are  holding  in  bondage  one  of  the  best  races  of  the  human 
family.  The  negro  is  among  the  mildest,  gentlest  of  men.  He  is 
singularly  susceptible  of  improvement  from  abroad.  His  children, 
it  is  said,  receive  more  rapidly  than  ours  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge. How  far  he  can  originate  improvements,  time  only  can 
teach.  His  nature  is  affectionate,  easily  touched ;  and  hence  he 
is  more  open  to  religious  impression  than  the  white  man.  The 
European  race  have  manifested  more  courage,  enterprise,  inven- 
tion; but  in  the  dispositions  which  Christianity  particularly 
honours,  how  inferior  are  they  to  the  African !  When  I  cast  my 
eyes  over  our  Southern  region,  the  land  of  bowie-knives,  Lynch- 
law,  and  duels,  of  'chivalry,  honour,*  and  revenge;  and  when  I 
consider  that  Christianity  is  declared  to  be  a  spirit  of  charity, 
'  which  seeketh  not  its  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  nc» 
evil,  and  endureth  all  things,*  and  is  declared  to  be  '  the  wisdom 
from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,* — can  I  hesitate  in  de- 
ciding to  which  of  the  races  in  that  land  Christianity  is  most 
adapted,  in  which  its  noblest  diociples  are  most  likely  to  be  reared.*' 

Pp.  52,  53.  "  Could  the  withering  influence  of  slavery  be  with- 
drawn, the  Southern  character,  though  less  consistent,  less  based 
on  principle,  might  be  more  attractive  and  lofty  than  that  of  the 
North.  The  South  is  proud  of  calling  itself  Anglo-Saxon.  Judg- 
ing from  character,  I  should  say  that  this  name  belongs  much  more 
to  the  North,  the  country  of  steady,  persevering,  unconquerable 
energy.  Our  Southern  brethren  remind  me  more  of  the  Normans. 
They  seem  to  have  in  their  veins  the  burning  blood  of  that  pirate 


race." 


Who  is  he  that  hideth  counsel  without  knowledge  ?     Thereiore 
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have  I  uttered  that  I  understood  not;  things  too  wondeiful  for 
me,  which  I  knew  not."  Job  zlii.  3. 

Will  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Ghanning  account  for  the  curious  facts 
developed  by  the  census  of  1850,  as  follows  ? — 

"  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Observer  calls  attention  to  some 
curious  facts  derived  from  the  census  of  the  United  States.  These 
facts  show  that  there  is  a  remarkable  prevalence  of  idiocy  and  in- 
sanity among  the  free  blacks  over  the  whites,  and  especially  over 
the  slaves.  In  the  State  of  Maine,  every  fourteenth  coloured  per- 
son is  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic.  And  though  there  is  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  coloured  race  as  we  proceed 
West  and  South,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  Free  States  are  the  prin- 
cipal abodes  of  idiocy  and  lunacy  among  them. 

''  In  Ohio,  there  are  just  ten  coloured  persons,  who  are  idiots  or 
lunatics,  where  there  is  one  in  Kentucky.  And  in  Louisiana,  where 
a  large  majority  of  the  population  is  coloured,  and  four-fifths  of 
them  are  slaves,  there  is  but  one  of  these  unfortunates  to  4309  who 
are  sane.  The  proportions  in  other  States,  according  to  the  census 
of  1850,  are  as  follow : — In  Massachusetts,  1  in  43 ;  Connecticut, 
1  in  185 ;  New  York,  1  in  257 ;  Pennsylvania,  1  in  256 ;  Mary- 
land, 1  in  1074;  Virginia,  1  in  1809;  North  Carolina,  1  in  1215; 
South  Carolina,  1  in  2440 ;  Ohio,  1  in  105 ;  Kentucky,  1  in  1058. 
This  is  certainly  a  curious  calculation,  and  indicates  that  diseases 
of  the  brain  are  far  more  rare  among  the  slaves  than  among  the 
free  of  the  coloured  race'' 


LESSON  xm. 

Sympathy  probably  operates  more  or  less  in  the  mind  of  each 
individual  of  the  human  family.  Traces  of  it  are  discovered  even 
in  some  of  the  brute  creation ;  but  yet  we  are  far  from  saying 
that  it  is  merely  an  animal  feeling.  But  we  do  say  that  sympathy 
often  gives  a  direction  to  our  chains  of  thought ;  and  that,  in  some 
minds,  such  direction  is  scarcely  to  be  changed  by  any  subsequent 
reflection,  or  even  evidence.  St)me  minds  seem  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating any  evidence  which  does  not  make  more  open  whatever 
way  sympathy  may  lead ;  consequently  a  full  history  of  its  exer- 
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cise  wonM  prove  that  it  has  been  frequently  expended  on  mistaken 
facts,  imaginary  conditions,  or  fictitious  suffering.  In  such  cases, 
it  may  produce  much  evil,  and  real  suffering.  It  therefore  may  be 
of  some  importance  to  the  sympathizer  and  to  community,  that 
this  feeling  be  under  the  government  of  a  correct  judgment  founded 
on  truth. 

Among  the  rude  tribes  of  men,  and  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  its  action  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  what,  in  a  higher 
civilization  and  cultivation  of  the  mind,  should  be  the  result  of 
moral  principle  founded  on  truth. 

But  even  now,  if  we  look  abroad  upon  the  families  of  men,  even 
to  the  most  intellectual,  shall  we  not  find  the  greater  number  rather 
under  the  government  of  the  former  than  the  latter  ?  One  infer- 
ence surely  is,  that  man,  as  yet,  has  not,  by  far,  arrived  at  the 
fullest  extent  of  intellectual  improvement. 

But  suppose  we  say  that  God  punishes  sin ;  or,  by  the  laws  of 
God,  sin  brings  upon  itself  punishment ; — we  propose  the  question, 
how  far,  under  our  relation  to  our  Creator,  is  it  consistent  in  us  to 
sympathize  with  such  punishment  ?  It  may  be  answered,  we  are 
instructed  to  '' remember''  to  sympathize  with  those  who  are  under 
persecution  for  their  faith  in  Christ ;  so  also,  impliedly,  with  our 
brethren,  neighbours,  or  those  who  have  done  us  or  our  ancestors 
favours,  or  those  who  have  given  or  can  give  some  proof  of  good- 
ness, when  such  have  fallen,  or  shall  fall  into  bondage ;  and,  perhaps, 
with  any  one  giving  proof  of  such  amendment  as  may  merit  a 
higher  condition.  But  in  all  these  cases,  does  not  the  injunction, 
"remember,"  look  to  an  action  resulting  from  principle,  emanating 
from  truth,  or  the  conformity  of  the  person  or  thing  to  be  "re- 
lAembered"  with  the  law  of  God  ? 

In  the  holy  books,  the  word  nearest  to  a  synonyme  of  our  word 
sympathy^  will  be  found  in  Devt.  vii.  16  :  "  Thou  shalt  consume 
all  the  people  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  thee ;  thine 
eye  shall  have  no  pity  (Dinp  thehhos)  upon  them,''  {no  sympathy 

for.) 

So,  xix.  13:  "Thine  eye  shall  not  pity  (Dlnjl  thahhos)  him." 

So  xiii.  8  (the  9th  of  the  Hebrew  text) :  "  Neither  shall  thine  eye 
pity  him,"  (Dinn  thahhos.) 

This  word,  when  used  in  relation  to  punishment,  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  word  implying  the  "eye,"  as  if  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed thereby  partook  more  of  an  animal  than  a  moral  sensa- 
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tion.  In  &en.  xlv.  20,  our  translators  finding  our  idea  of  sympathy 
inapplicable  to  inanimate  objects,  expressed  it  by  the  word 
*^  regard  J**  meaning  care^  or  concern.  Now,  since  the  command 
forbids  this  gush  of  feeling  (whether  merely  animal  or  not)  in  the 
cases  cited,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  feeling  inculcated  as  proper 
must  be  the  produce  of  moral  principle,  cultivated  and  sustained 
by  a  truthful  perception  of  the  laws  of  God  ? 

The  feeling  of  sympathy,  commiseration,  or  meroy,  is  inculcated 
in  the  latter  clause  of  Lev.  xlvi.  26.  The  circumstances  were  these: 
— The  descendants  of  Ham  occupied  the  whole  of  Palestine,  and  the 
most  of  the  adjoining  districts.  Those  of  Palestine  had  become 
so  sunken  in  idolatry  and  the  most  grievous  practices,  counteract- 
ing any  improvement  of  their  race,  that  God,  in  his  providence, 
gave  them  up  to  be  extirpated  from  the  earth,  and  forbid  the 
Israelites  to  have  any  "  pity,"  any  sympathy  for  them ;  but  to 
slay  tli^m  without  hesitation.  WhUe  those  of  the  adjacent  tribes, 
who  had,  since  the  days  of  Noah,  been  denounced  as  fit  subjects 
of  slavery,  on  the  account  of  their  degradation,  brought  upon  them 
by  similar  causes,  were  again  specified  to  Moses  as  those  whom 
they  were  at  liberty  in  peace  to  purchase,  or  in  war  to  reduce  to 
perpetual  bondage. 

But  such  is  the  deteriorating  efiiect  of  sin,  even  individuals  of 
the  Israelites  themselves  were  often  falling  into  that  condition. 
But  God  made  a  distinetion  between  the  condition  of  these  heathen, 
and  the  Israelites  that  might  thus  fall  into  slavery.  The  slavery 
of  the  heathen  was '  perpetual,  while  that  of  these  improvident 
Jews  was  limited  to  six  years,  unless  such  slave  preferred  to  con- 
tinue in  his  state  of  slavery ;  his  kin  at  all  times  having  the  right 
to  redeem  him,  which  right  of  redemption  was  also  extended  to 
the  Jewish  slave  himself.  But  no  such  right  was  ever  extended  to 
the  heathen  slave,  or  him  of  heathen  extraction.  Under  this  state 
of  facts,  the  Jewish  master  is  forbidden  to  use  ^^  rigour"  towards 
his  Jewish  slave :  ''But  over  your  brethren  the  children  of  Israel, 
ye  shall  not  rule  over  one  another  with  rigour."  This  evidently 
inculcates  a  feeling  of  commiseration  for  such  of  their  countrymen 
as  may  have  fallen  into  slavery ;  and  in  conformity  with  such  pre 
cepts,  all  nations,  at  all  times,  who  were  advanced  in  civilization, 
seem  to  have  ever  felt  disposed  to  extend  relief  when  practicrtl. 
Hence  Abraham  extended  relief  to  the  family  of  Lot :  hence  the 
prophet  Obed  succeeded  to  deliver  from  slavery  two  hundred  thousand 

of  the  children  of  Judah  from  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  dur- 

16 
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ing  the  days  of  Ahaz.  But  in  no  instance  have  such  acts  of  mercj 
been  manifested  by  a  people  sunk  as  low  in  degradation  as  the 
African  races. 

For  several  centuries,  Britain  supplied  slaves  for  other  parts  of 
the  world ;  but,  during  the  time  she  did  so,  she  took  no  steps 
for  the  redemption  of  any ;  and  such  has  invariably  been  the  case 
at  all  times  of  the  world.  All  races  of  men,  sunk  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation,  have  never  failed  to  be  in  slavery  to  one 
another,  and  to  supply  other  nations  with  their  own  countrymen 
for  slaves ;  and,  perhaps^  this  may  be  adduced  as  an  evidence  of 
their  having  descended  to  that  degree  of  degradation  that  makes 
slavery  a  mercy  to  them.  Sympathy  for  them  could  do  them  no 
good ;  because  a  relief  from  slavery  could  not  elevate  them,— could 
do  them  no  good,  but  an  injury.  Hence  such  sympathy  is  for- 
bidden. 

.  The  degradation  of  the  children  of  Jacob  became  almost  esftreme ; 
yet  they  went  not  into  slavery  until  it  was  accompanied  by  a  fact 
of  like  nature.  Who  shall  say  that  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in 
Britain  was  not  one  of  the  steps,  under  Divine  providence,  whereby 
God  brought  about  the  elevated  condition  of  the  race  of  man  there  7 
Who  will  say  that  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  was  not  to 
them  a  mercy,  and  did  not  bring  to  them  an  ameliorated,  an  ele- 
vated condition,  necessary  to  them  before  the  Divine  law  could  ful- 
fil its  promise  to  Abraham?  But  this  was  a  mere  temporary 
slavery;  whereas  the  slavery  pronounced  on  the  races  of  Ham 
was  through  all  time,  perpetual.  During  the  dark  ages  of  the 
world,  the  races  of  men  generally  became  deteriorated  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent.  If  our  doctrine  be  true,  slavery  was  a  necessary 
consequence,  and  continued,  until  by  its  amendatory  influence  on 
the  enslaved,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  God,  they  became  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  its  useful  operation. 

But,  during  these  periods,  the  slave  in  Africa,  little  sought  after 
by  other  races,  became  of  small  value  to  the  African  master,  and 
was  the  prey,  frequently  an  article  of  food,  even  to  the  slaves  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  his  own  master ;  and  this  state  of  facts  existed 
until  the  other  races  of  man  had  mostly  emerged  from  slavery ; 
when  the  African  slave  became  an  article  of  commerce,  and  canni- 
balism, in  consequence,  became  almost  forgotten.  Was  this  no 
blessing  ?     Was  this  not  a  mercy — an  improved  condition  7 

But,  as  if  God  really  intended,  contrary  to  the  apparent  wishes 
of  some  men,  to  fulfil  his  word,  and  establish  their  condition  of 
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neyer-ending  bondage,  he  has  suffered  the  slaye-trade  with  Africa 
to  be  abolished  among  the  Christian  nations.  The  great  surplus 
of  slaves  in  Africa  has  rendered  them  t>f  little  value  there ;  and 
these  anthropophagi  have  again  returned  to  their  ancient  habits, 
giving  proof  that  their  condition  of  slavery,  so  far  as  mortal  eye 
can  see,  is  now  for  ever  past  hope.  The  theological  philosopher 
did  once  hope  that  the  only  commerce  which  could  bring  them 
generally  in  contact  with  Christian  nations  would  have  a  perma- 
nent influence  on  the  character  of  these  people.  But  Grod,  in  his 
providence,  has  seen  proper  to  order  it  otherwise.  The  slave- 
trade  that  has  been  carried  on  between  them  and  Western  Asia, 
for  more  than  four  thousand  years,  now  the  only  external  influence 
on  them  as  a  people,  may  doubtless  extend  t^  standard  of  Islam, 
and  spread  som^  few  corruptions  of  its  religious  systems.  But 
neither  the  religion  nor  the  trade  carries  to  the  home  of  these 
savages  m  sufficiency  of  interest  to  excite  new  passions  or  stimu- 
late into  existence  new  habits  or  chains  of  thought. 

^'  The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom." 

"  A  servant  (njjt^  abedj  a  slave)  will  not  be  corrected  by  words ; 
for  though  he  understand,  he  will  not  answer."  Prav.  xxix.  15,  19. 

In  close,  may  we  inquire  what  benefit  has  resulted  to  the  slave  in 
the  South, — ^what  benefit  to  poor,  bleeding  Afirica,  from  the  sympathy 
of  the  world  on  the  subject  of  their  slavery  ?  What,  none !  If 
none — ^has  it  done  them  no  evil?  And  wiH  ye  continue  to  do 
evil  ?    In  your  weakness,  will  ye  think  to  contend  against  Gt>d? 


LESSON  XIV. 

The  abolitionist  will  probably  consent  to  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position that  God  governs  the  universe.  It  may  be  that  they 
will  also  agree  that  he  is  abundantly  able  to  do  so.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  their  decision,  it  is  one  of  the  revealed  laws  of  God, 
that— 

^'  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  like- 
ness of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth :  thou  shalt  not 
bow  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them  ;  for  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am 
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a  jealouB  God,  yisiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
unto  thethird  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  man  can  comprehend  God  as  it 
may  be  said  he  comprehends  things  within  the  compass  of  his  own 
understanding.  If  so,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  revelation. 
Bevelation'  has  given  us  all  the  knowledge  of  God  necessary  to  our 
welfare  and  happiness.  We  have  not  yet  learned  that  man  has 
become  able  to  go  beyond  revelation  in  his  knowledge  of  God. 

But  suppose  some  one  should  take  it  into  his  fancy  to  say  and 
believe  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  a  Divine  institution,  or  that 
''  Thou  Shalt  not  kill/'  ''  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery/'  <'  Thou 
shalt  not  steal/'  were  mere  human  contrivances,  and  contrary  to 
the  will  and  laws  of  |^eir  God ;  now,  if  the  Gt)d  who  has  revealed 
these  laws  to  us  is  the  genuine  God,  would  not  the  god  who  should 
teach  these  forbidden  acts  to  be  lawful  be  a  different  god  ?  And 
although  he  would  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  be- 
lieved in  such  a  being,  yet  would  it  be  any  the  less  idolatry  to 
worship  him  than  it  would  be  if  a  block  were  set  up  to  represent 
him?  Is  it  any  sufiScient  excuse,  because  such  worshipper  acts 
from  ignorance,  or  under  the  influence  of  a  sincere  conscience  f  Is 
it  to  be  presumed  that  those  who  sacrificed  their  children,  and  even 
themselves,  to  a  false  god,  were  not  sincere  ?  Did  not  Paul  act 
with  a  sincere  conscience  when  he  persecuted  the  Christians  ? 

But  can  we  suppose  that  the  real  Jehovah  would,  in  a  revelation 
to  man  of  his  will,  his  law,  recognise  a  thing  as  property  among 
men,  when,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  contrary  to  his  will  and  his 
law  that  such  thing  should  be  property  among  men  ? 

"  Neither  shalt  thou  desire  thy  neighbour's  wife  ;  neither  shalt 
thou  covet  thy  neighbour's   house,  his  field,  or  his  man-servant 

(1*151?)  Aw  male  slave)^  or  his  maid-servant  (inON]|  his  female 
slave)^  his  ox,  or  his  ass,  or  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbour's." 
Beut,  V.  21,  the  18th  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

Would  it  not  have  been  just  as  easy  for  God  to  have  said,  if 
such  was  his  will,  ^'  Thou  shalt  not  have  slaves"  as  to  have  said  this, 
as  follows?  ^'And  also  of  the  heathen  shall  ye  buy  slaves,  and 
your  children  shall  inherit  them  after  you,  and  they  shall  be  your 
slaves  for  ever !" 

But  Dr.  Channing,  speaking  of  the  various  exertioirs  now  making 
in  behalf  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  gives  us  to  understand  that 
the  Christian  philanthropy  and  the  enlightened  goodness,  (and,  he 
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means,  sjmpathj  alone,)  now  pouring  forth  in  prayers  and  persna- 
sions  from  the  press,  the  pulpit,  from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  devoted 
men,  cannot  fail.  ^^This,"  he  says,  ^^mnst  triumph."  ^^It  is 
leagued  with  God's  omnipotence."  '^  It  is  God  himself  acting  in 
the  hearts  of  his  children."  Vol.  ii.  p.  12.  Does  Dr.  Ghanning 
mean  the  God  who  revealed  the  law  to  Moses  ?  K  so,  has  he 
changed  his  mind  since  that  time  ? 

We  know  that  some  say  that  slavery  is  contrary  to  their  moral 
sense,  contrary  to  their  conscience,  that  under  no  circumstances 
can  it  be  right.  But  if  God  has  ordained  the  institution  of  slavery, 
not  only  as  a  punishment  of  sin,  but  as  a  restraint  of  some  effect 
against  a  lower  degradation,  had  not  such  men  better  cultivate  and 
improve  their  "moral  sense"  and  "conscience"  into  a  conformity 
with  the  law  of  God  on  this  subject  ?  They  cannot  think  that,  on 
the  account  of  their  much  talking,  Gt>d  will  change  his  government 
to  suit  their  own  peculiar  views.  In  our  judgment,  their  views 
must  bring  great  darkness  to  the  mind,  and,  we  think,  distress ;  for 
is  it  not  a  great  distress  itself,  to  be  under  the  government  of  one 
we  think  unjust  7  We  know  not  but  that  we  owe  them,  as  fellow 
travellers  through  this  momentary  existence,  the  duty  of  trying  to 
remove  from  their  minds  the  cause  of  such  darkness  and  distress. 
Shall  we  counsel  together  ?  Will  you,  indeed,  stop  for  a  moment 
in  company  with  a  brother  ?  Will  you  hear  the  Bible  ?  Will  you, 
through  a  child,  listen  to  the  voice  of  God  ? 

All  agree  that  slavery  has  existed  in  the  world  from  a  very  re- 
mote age.  Wicked  men  and  wicked  nations  have  passed  away, 
but  slavery  still  exists  among  their  descendants.  Good  men  and 
enlightened  nations  have  gone  the  way  of  all  that  is  and  has  been, 
but  slavery  still  abides  on  the  earth.  Upon  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  men,  who  little  understood  its  spirit,  suddenly  rose  up 
to  abolish  slavery  in  cases  where  the  slave  became  converted  to  its 
faith ;  also  to  cut  loose  the  believing  child  from  all  obligations  of 
obedience  to  the  unbelieving  parent,  and  also  the  husband  or  wife 
from  his  or  her  unbelieving  spouse.  Yet  this  new  doctrine  only 
met  the  condemnation  of  Peter  and  Paul.  And  even  at  the  present 
day,  we  find  men  ready  to  give  up  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  the 
gospel  itself,  rather  than  their  own  notions  concerning  slavery. 

"  If  the  religion  of  Christ  allows  such  a  licence"  (to  hold  slaves) 
"  from  such  precepts  as  these,  the  New  Testament  would  be  the 
greatest  curse  that  was  ever  inflicted  on  our  race."  Barnes  an 
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Slavery,  p.  810.  (He  quotes  the  passage  from  Dr.  Wayland's 
Letters,  pp.  83,  84,  irhich  work  we  have  not  seen.) 

Such  writers  may  be  con%€ientiou8j  but  their  writings  have  only 
bound  the  slave  in  stronger  chains.  God  makes  his  very  enemies 
build  up  his  throne.  Thus  the  exertions  of  man  are  ever  feeble 
when  in  contradiction  to  the  providence  of  God.  The  great  ad- 
versary has  ever  been  at  work  to  dethrone  the  Almighty  from  the 
minds  of  men.  Abolition  doctrines  are  no  new  thing  in  the  world. 
We  concede  them  the  age  of  slavery  itself,  which  we  shall  doubt- 
less find  as  old  as  sin. 

Stay  thy  haste,  then,  thou  who  feelest  able  to  teach  wisdom  to 
thy  Creator :  come,  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  child ;  the  lessons  of  a 
worm ;  for  God  is  surely  able  to  vindicate  his  ways  before  thee  ! 

When  Adam  was  driven  out  of  paradise,  he  was  told — 
*'*'  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat 
of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life."  "  Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring 
forth  to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field.  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the 
ground." 

The  expression,.  ^^  Thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field,"  we  think 
has  a  very  peculiar  significance ;  for  God  made  ^^  every  herb  of  the 
field  before  it  grew ;"  and  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  why  the 
"  herb  was  made  before  it  grew,"  we  find  to  be,  that  "  there  was 
not  a  man  to  till  the  ground."     Now,  the  word  to  till  is  translated 

from  the  word  HD^ 7  la  ebod,  and  means  to  slave  ;  but  in  English 
we  use  the  term  not  so  directly.  We  use  more  words  to  express 
the  same  idea ;  we  say  to  do  slave-labour  on  the  ground^  instead  of 
to  slave  the  ground^  as  the  expression  stands  in  Hebrew. 

The  doctrine  is,  that  the  herb,  on  which  the  fallen  sinner  is  de- 
stined to  subsist,  was  not  of  spontaneous  growth  ;  it  could  only  be 
produced  by  sweat  and  toil,  even  unto  sorrow.  Sin  had  made  man 
a  slave  to  his  own  necessities ;  he  had  to  slave  the  ground  for  his 
subsistence ;  and  such  was  the  view  of  David,  who,  after  describing 
how  the  brute  creation  is  spontaneously  provided  for,  says — 

"  He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the 

service  (fTlDJ^.?  la  ebodathj  the  slavery)  of  man:  that  he  may 
bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth."  Ps.  civ.  14. 

This  state  of  being  compelled  to  labour  with  sweat  and  toil  for 
subsistence,  is  the  degree  of  slavery  to  which  sin  reduced  the  whole 
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human  family.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  holy  books  include  the  idea 
that  sin  affects  the  character  of  man  as  a  moral  poison,  producing 
aberrations  of  mind  in  the  constant  direction  of  greater  sins  and  an 
increased  departure  from  a  desire  to  be  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
God.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  doctrine  also  is  prominent  that  idle- 
ness is  not  only  a  sin  itself,  but  exceedingly  prolific  of  still  greater 
sins.  This  mild  state  of  slavery,  thus  imposed  on  Adam,  was  a 
constant  restraint  against  a  lower  descent  into  sin,  and  can  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  light  than  a  merciful  provision  of  God  in  pro- 
tection of  his  child,  the  creation  of  his  hand.  If  it  then  be  a  fact 
that  a  given  intensity  of  sin  draws  upon  itself  a  corresponding  con- 
dition of  slavery,  as  an  operating  protection  against  the  final  effect 
of  transgression,  it  will  follow  that  an  increased  intensity  of  sin 
will  demand  an  increased  severity  of  the  condition  of  slavery. 
Thus,  when  Gain  murdered  Abel,  God  said  to  him — 

^^  Now  art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her 
mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  hand.     When  thou 

tiUest  (IDJ^II  tJia  ebody  thou  slavest)  the  ground,  it  shall  not  hence- 
forth yield  unto  thee  her  strength :  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt 
thou  be  in  the  earth."  ♦  ♦  ♦  u  ^^ ^  ^j^^  Lord  set  a  mark  upon 
Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  kill  him." 

^^ Shall  not  yield  unto  thee  her  strength;"  either  the  earth 
should  be  less  fruitful,  or  from  his  own  waywardness,  it  should  be 
less  skilfully  cultivated  by  him,  or  that  a  profit  from  his  labour 
should  be  enjoyed  by  another ;  or,  perhaps,  from  the  joint  opera- 
tion of  them  all.  Thus  an  aggravated  degree  of  sin  is  always 
attended  by  an  aggravated  degree  of  slavery. 

The  next  final  step  we  discover  in  the  history  of  slavery  appears 
in  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah ;  and  he  said,  '^  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a 
servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren."  ^^  Servant  of 
servants,*  D^HDJ^  "^31^  ^bed  ebadim,  slave  of  slaves.  This  mode 
of  expression  in  Hebrew  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  they  ex- 
pressed the  superlative  degree.  The  meaning  is,  the  most  abject 
slave  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren. 

Her'^^^ofore  slavery  has  been  of  less  intensity ;  here  we  find  the 
ordination  of  the  master,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  he 
is  distinctly  blessed ! 

''  And  he  said,  I  am  Abraham's  servant.  And  the  Lord  hath 
blessed  my  master  greatly,  and  he  is  become  great :  and  he  hath 
given  him  flocks,  and  herds,  and  silver  and  gold,  and  men-^er- 
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I^^3^1  va  ebadimy  and  male  slaves)^  and  maidr9ervant$ 

m  • 

(nn£)^1  va  Bhephahothy  and  female  8lave9)j  and  camels  and  asses." 
*^  And  Sarah,  my  master's  wife,  bare  a  son  to  my  master  when  she 
was  old :  and  unto  him  hath  he  gi?en  all  that  he  hath." 

And  of  Isaac  it  is  said — 

^^  Then  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land,  and  received  in  the  same  year 
a  hundred  fold :  and  the  Lord  blessed  him,  and  the  man  waxed 
great,  and  went  forward  and  grew  until  he  became  very  great : 
for  he  had  possessions  of  flocks,  and  possessions  of  herds,  and 
great  store  of  servants  (m3J?\  va  ebuddahj  and  a  large  family 
of  slaves) :  and  the  Philistinea  envied  him.**  We  pray  that  no  one 
in  these  days  will  imitate  those  wicked  Philistines  ! 

And  of  Jacob  it  is  said — 

^^  And  the  man  increased  exceedingly,  and  had  much  cattle,  and 
maid-servants  {D\hSitff)  ^^  shephahoth)^  and  female  slaves  and 

men-servants  (Dn.31^1  va  ebadimy  and  male  slaves)^  and  camels, 
and  asses."  ^^And  the  Lord  said  unto  Jacob,  Return  unto  the 
land  of  thy  fathers,  and  to  thy  kindred;  and  I  will  be  with  thee." 

'^  Me  that  is  despised,  and  hath  a  servant  (13Ji7  ebedj  a  slaved 
is  better  than  he  that  honoureth  himself,  and  lacketh  bread." 
Prov,  xii.  9, 

'^  I  know  that  whatsoever  God  doeth,  it  shall  be  for  ever ;  nothing 
can  be  put  to  it,  nor  any  thing  taken  from  it :  and  God  doeth  it 
that  men  should  fear  before  him.  That  which  hath  been  is  now ; 
and  that  which  is  to  be,  hath  already  been ;  and  God  requireth 
that  which  is  past."  JEccL  iii.  14. 


LESSON  XV. 

Wb  shall,  in  the  course  of  these  studies,  with  some  particularity 
examine  what  evidence  there  may  be  that  Ham  took  a  wife  from 
the  race  of  Gain ;  and  we  propose  a  glance  at  that  subject  now. 
Theological  students  generally  agree  that,  in  Genesis  vi.  2, 
"sons  of  God"  mean  those  of  the  race  of  Seth ;  and  that  the 
"daughters  of  men"  imply  the  females  of  the  race  of  Cain.  The 
word  "fair,"  in  our  version,  applied  to  these  females,  does  not 
justly  teach  us  that  they  were  white  women,  or  that  they  were 
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of  a  light  complexion.  It  is  translated  from  the  Hebrew  jiys 
toffothy  being  in  the  feminine  plural,  from  ^'\q  UWj  and  merely  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  what  may  seem  good  and  excellent  to  him  who 
speaks  or  takes  notice:  it  expresses  no^ quality  of  complexion  nor 
of  beauty  beyond  what  may  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder ;  it 
is  nsnally  translated  good  or  excellent.  Imiftediately  npon  the 
announcement  that  these  two  races  thus  intermarry,  God  declares 
that  his  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  and  determines 
to  destroy  man  from  the  earth.  Is  it  not  a  plain  inference  that 
such  intermarriages  were  displeasing  to  him  ?  And  is  it  not  also 
a  plain  inference,  these  intermarriages  were  proofs  that  the  ^^  wick- 
edness of  man  had  become  great  in  the  earth  ?"  Oain  had  been 
driven  out  a  degraded,  deteriorated  vagabond.  Is  there  any  proof 
that  his  race  had  improved  ? 

The  fact  is  well  known  that  all  races  of  animals  are  capable  of 
being  improved  or  deteriorated.  A  commixture  of  a  better  with  a 
worse  sample  deteriorates  the  offspring  of  the  former.  Man  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Our  position  is,  that  sin,  as  a  moral  poison, 
operating  in  one  continued  strain  in  the  degradation  and  deteriora- 
tion of  the  race  of  Gain,  had  at  length  forced  them  down  to  be- 
come exceedingly  obnoxious  to  God.  Intermarriage  with  them 
was  the  sure  ruin  of  the  race  of  Beth  :  it  subjected  them  at  once 
to  the  curses  cleaving  to  the  race  of  Cain.  Even  after  the  flood, 
witness  the  repugnance  to  intermarry  with  the  race  of  Ham  often 
manifested  by  the  descendants  of  Shem ;  and  that  the  Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  do  so. 

Now,  for  a  moment,  let  us  suppose  that  Ham  did  marry  and 
take  into  the  ark  a  daughter  of  the  race  of  Cain.  If  the  general 
intermixture  of  the  Sethites  with  the  Gainites  had  so  deteriorated 
the  Sethites,  and  reduced  them  to  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
Gainites,  that  God  did  not  deem  them  worthy  of  longer  encumber- 
ing the  earth  before  the  flood,  would  it  be  an  extraordinary  mani- 
festation of  his  displeasure  at  the  supposed  marriage  of  Ham  with 
one  of  the  cursed  race  of  Cain,  to  subject  the  bsue  of  such  mar- 
riage to  a  degraded  and  perpetual  bondage  ? 

But  again,  in  case  this  supposed  marriage  of  Ham  with  the  race 
of  Cain  be  true,  then  Ham  would  be  the  progenitor  of  all  the 
race  of  Cain  who  should  exist  after  the  flood;  and  such  fact 
would  be  among  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  history.  It 
would,  in  such  case,  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  usages  of 
these  early  times  for  his  father  to  have  called  him  by  a  name  indi- 
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cative  of  such  fact:  instead  of  calling  him  Ham,  he  would  announce 
to  him  a  term  implying  his  relationship  with  the  house  of  Gain. 
If  such  relation  did  not  exist,  why  did  he  call  him  Canaan  f 

Some  suppose  that  this  question  would  be  answered  by  saying 
that  the  term  was  applied  to  the  youngest  son  of  Ham ;  but  all 
the  sons  of  Ham  were  bom  after  the  flood ;  yet  the  planting  of 
the  vineyard  and  the  drinking  of  the  wine  are  the  first  acts  of 
Noah  whieh  are  mentioned  after  that  deluge ;  and  further,  Canaan, 
the  son  of  Ham,  was  most  certainly  not  the  individual  whose  ill- 
behaviour  was  simultaneous  with  and  followed  by  the  curse  of 
slavery.  Have  we  any  proof,  or  any  reason  to  believe,  that  Canaan, 
the  son  of  Ham,  was  then  even  bom  ?  But  in  the  catalogue  of 
Noah's  sons,  even  before  the  planting  of  the  vineyard  is  mentioned,' 
Ham  is  called  the  father  of  Canaan,  even  before  we  are  told  that 
he  had  any  sons.  Why  was  he  then  so  called  the  father  of  Canaan, 
unless  upon  the  fact  that  by  his  marriage  he  necessarily  was  to 
become  the  progenitor  of  the  race  of  Gain  in  his  own  then  unborn 
descendants  ? 

Under  all  the  facts  that  have  come  down  to  us,  we  are  tioi  to 
suppose  that  there  was  a^y  Gainite  blood  in  Noah,  or  in  Noah's 
wife.  Why  then  did  Ham  choose  to  commemorate  the  race  of 
Gain,  by  naming  his  fourth  son  Cain,  a  term  synonymous  with 
Gainite,  or  Canaanite  ?  And  why  did  the  race  of  Ham  do  the 
same  thing  through  many  centuries,  using  terms  differently  varied, 
sometimes  interchanging  the  consonant  and  vowel  sounds,  as  was 
common  in  the  language  they  used  ?  These  variations,  it  is  true, 
when  descending  into  a  language  so  remote  as  ours,  might  not  be 
noticed,  yet  the  linguist  surely  will  trace  them  all  back  to  their 
root,  the  original  of  "Cain/* 

God  never  sanctions  a  curse  without  an  adequate  cause ;  a  cause 
under  the  approbation  of  his  law,  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect 
the  curse  announces.  The  conduct  of  Ham  to  his  father  proved 
him  to  possess  a  degraded,  a  very  debased  nund ;  but  that  alone 
could  not  produce  so  vital,  so  interminable  a  change  in  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  his  offspring.  And  where  are  we  to  look 
for  such  a  cause,  unless  in  marriage  ?  And  with  whom  could  such 
an  intertnarriage  be  had,  except  with  the  cursed  race  of  Cain  ?  The 
ill-manners  of  Ham  no  doubt  accelerated  the  time  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  curse,  but  was  not  the  sole  cause.  The  cause  must 
have  previously  existed;  and  the  effect  would  necessarily  have 
been  produced,  even  if  it  had  never  been  aAUOung^dt 
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But  again,  the  condition  of  slavery  imposed  on  the  descendants 
of  Ham,  subjected  them  to  be  bought  and  sold ;  thej  became  ob- 
jects of  purchase  as  property,  for  this  quality  is  inseparable  from 
the  condition  of  the  most  abject  slavery.  Now  the  very  ifBme 
Cain  signifies  ^^  one  purchased.'*  *^  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the 
Lord."  The  word  ^^  gotten,"  in  the  original,  is  the  word  his  mother 
Eve  gave  her  son  for  his  name,  ^^  Cain."  I  have  purehaeedj  &c., 
evidently  shadowing  fovth  the  fact  that  his  race  were  to  be  subjects 
of  purchase. 

The  history  of  man  since  the  flood  is  accompanied  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  facts  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  determine  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham  were  black,  and  that  the  black  man  of  Afidca 
is  of  that  descent. 

*^  And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Gain,  lest  any  finding  him  would 
kill  him." 

The  word  ^^YTtari"  is  translated  from  nlK  oth;  its  signification 
is,  a  mark  hy  which  to  distinguish;  a  memorial  or  warning;  mi- 
racuUms  sign  or  wonder j  consisting  either  in  word  or  deedj  whereby 
the  certainty  of  any  thing  future  is  foretold  or  known;  and  hence 
it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  prophecy.  Li  the  present  case  it 
was  the  mark  of  sin  and  degradation ;  it  was  the  token  of  his 
condition  of  slavery,  of  his  being  a  vagabond  on  the  earth.  It 
•distinguished  his  rank  of  inferiority  and  wickedness,  proclaiming 
him  to  be  the  man  whose  greatest  pvmishment  was  to  live  ,w^|^ar 
his  burthens,  below  all  rivalship. 

Hence  its  protective  influence.  Vow,  by  the  common  consent 
of  all  men,  at  all  times,  what  has  been  the  mark  of  sin  and  degra- 
dation? Were  we  even  now,  among  ourselves,  about  to  describe 
one  of  exceedingly  wicked  and  degraded  character,  should  we  say 
that  he  looked  very  white  ?  Or  should  we  say  that  his  character 
was  black  ?  And  so  has  been  the  use  of  the  term  since  language 
has  been  able  to  send  down  to  distant  times  the  ideas  and  asso- 
ciations of  men.  • « 

^^  Their  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal.* 

"  Our  skin  was  black." 

^^  I  am  black :  astonishment  hath  taken  hold  on  me." 

'*  For  though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take  thee  much 
soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

And  who  shall  say  that  the  wicked,  disgusting  mode  of  life,  the 
practices  deteriorating  the  physical  and  mental  powers  imputed  to 
the  Cainites,  do  not  constitute  what  some  may  call  a  philosophical 
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cause  of  the  physical  development  of  the  mark  of  sin  ?  Does  not 
our  own  observation  teach  us  that  a  single  lifetime^  spent  in  the 
practice  of  some  degrading  sins,  leaves  upon  the  person  the  evi- 
den0B|  the  mark,  the  #proof  of  such  practice  ?  We  are  under  no 
compulsion  of  evidence  or  belief  to  suppose  that  the  mark  set  upon 
Cain  was  the  product  of  a  moment ;  but  the  gradual  result  of  his 
wicked  practices,  as  a  physical  and  moral  cause. 

But  allow  the  fact  to  have  been  that,  in  the  case  of  Gain,  the 
physical  change  was  instantaneous,*  God  had  the  power  to  institute 
in  a  moment  what  should  thereafter  be  produced  only  by  progres- 
sion or  inheritance.  God  created  man ;  but,  thereafter,  man  was 
boffn  and  became  mature  through  the  instrumentality  only  of  phy- 
Bicaf  eauses. 

^'  The  shew  of  their  countenance  doth  witness  against  them ;  and 
they  declare  their  sin  as  Sodom,  they  hide  it  not."  Ina.  iii.  9.  In 
fact,  ^^The  faces  of  them  all  gather  blackness."  Nahum  ii.  10. 

But  we  know  that  the  descendants  of  Ham  were  black ;  nor  is 
it  stated  that  any  personal  mark  was  placed  upon  him,  although 
the  name  applied  to  his  first-born  son,  ^^Gush,"  signifies  that»he 
was  black,  giving  proof  that  the  colour  was  inherited ;  but  from 
whom  ?    Not  from  his  father ! 

^'  Can  the  Ethiopian  (^C^^3  Ou%hiy  the  Oushitej  the  black  man) 
change  his  skin?" 

ijhieeiiiinrta  of  Ham  wwo  Hadity  Bot  by  the  progressive  operatma 
of  the  laws  of  God  on  tie  course  o{  sin  which  they  doubtless 
practised,  but  that  they  were  so  at  birth,— consequently  an  inherit- 
ance from  parentage.  And  a  further  conclusion  also  is,  that  the 
wife  of  Ham  must  have  been  black,  of  the  raCfe  of  Cain,  inheriting 
his  Twarft,  and  that  that  mark  was  black. 

A  further  proof  tfittt  Ham  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  the  race 
of  Cain  is  fovnd  la  the  traces  of  evidence  indicating  her  person, 
who  she  was.  Laittech,  of  the  race  of  Cain,  had  a  daughter, 
Naamah ;  her  name  is  given  as  the  last  in  the  genealogy  of  Cain. 
Why  (lid  the  inspired  penman  think  it  necessary  to  send  her  name 
down  to  us  ?  Why  was  the  genealogy  of  Cain  given  us,  unless  to 
announce  some  fact  important  for  us  to  know  ?  If  this  whole  race 
were  to  be  cut  off  by  the  flood,  we  see  nothing  in  the  genealogy 
teaching  any  lesson  to  the  descendants  of  Noah.  Why  was  the 
particular  line  from  Cain  to  Naamah  selected,  unless  she  was  the 
particular  object  designed  to  be  pointed  out  ?     Hundreds  of  other 
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genealogies,  commencing  in  Cain  and  terminating  in  somp  one  just 
at  the  coming  of  the  flood,  existed ;  but  not  written  down  nor 
transmitted,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  such  list  coold  be  of  no 
benefit  to  posterity.  Are  we  not,  then,  led  to  believe  th^  'there 
was  some  design  in  the  preservation  of  the  one  terminating  in 
Naamah  ?  Bat  this  genealogy  could  only  be  preserved  through 
the  family  of  Noah ;  through  whom  we  also  have  a  genealogy  of 
the  line  from  Seth,  terminating  in  Noah's  3K>ungest  son.  These 
two  stand  in  a  parallel  position,  at  the  foot  of  each  separate  list. 
But  it  is  so  extremely  unusual  for  ancient  genealogies  to  give  the 
name  of  a  female,,  who  had  brothers,  that  it  becomes  strong  evi- 
dence, when  suA  catalogue  terminates  in  the  name  of  such  a 
female,  that  sift  personally  was  the  individual  on  whose  acooviit  the 
catalogue  was  formed.  Is  not  this  consideration,  and  the  fact  that 
it  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  family  of  Noah,  evidence  that 
they  attached  sufiScient  importance  to  it  to  make  its  preservation 
by  them  a  desirable  object  ? 

'l.„..d.  „  N.™„i  Wonged  .,  .  race  di.ti.c.  fc.„  ^  .( 
9eth,  could  the  family  of  Noah  have  any  desire  to  preserve  her 
lineage  from  any  other  cause  than  that  of  her  having  become  a 
member  of  that  family  ? — ^in  which  case  the  cause  of  its  preserva* 
tion  is  obvious,  and  a  thing  to  have  been  expected.  On  any  other 
state  of  facts,  would  they  have  carefully  handed  down  the  gene- 
alogy, so  far  as  we  are  informed,  of  a  mere  uninteresting  woman 
of  the  cursed  race  of  Gain,  and  neglected  to  have  given  us  the 
name  and  genealogy  of  Noah*8  wife^  of  the  more  holy  race  of 
Seth? 

The  presumption  then  being  that  she  did  become  the  wife  of 
one  of  Noah's  sons,  the  first  inquiry  is,  to  which  was  she  attached  ? 
A  sufficient  answer  toithis  question,  for  the  present  moment,  will 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  Ham  was  doomed  to  perpetual  and  bitter 
slavery,  while  his  brothers  were  blessed  and  ordained  to  be  his 
masters.  Now  since  an  amalgamation  of  the  races  of  Seth  and 
Cain  was  deemed  a  most  grievous  sin  before  the  flood,  if  Japheth 
or  Shem  had  either  of  them  taken  Naamah  to  wife,  it  would  be 
past  understanding  to  find  them  both  highly  blessed  and  made  the 
masters  of  Ham. 

But  a  more  direct  evidence  that  Ham  did  take  to  wife  Naamah, 
of  the  race  of  Cain,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  descendants 
of  Ham  commemorated  her  name  by  giving  it  to  persons  of  their 
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race,  as  descendants  might  be  expected  to  do,  who  wished  to  keep 
it  in  remembrance.  The  name  of  her  mother  also  is  found  in 
similar  use. 

These  names  are  varied,  often,  from  the  original  form,  as  are  a 
great  number  of  proper  names  found  in  use  among  the  ancient 
nations.  These  words  we  shall  have  hereafter  occasion  particularly 
to  examine.  We  shaU  merely  add,  that  in  the  marriage  of  Ham 
and  Naamah  we  may^nd  a  reasonable  explanation  for  the  other- 
wise inexplicable  speech  of  Lamech  to  his  two  wives, — since  such 
marriage  would  have  produced,  what  we  find  was  produced,  the 
ruin  and  degradation  of  Ham,. — we  might  say,  his  moral  death,  his 
extmguishment,  from  the  race  of  Seth.  Some  <ftmmentators  de- 
duce the  name  Naamah  from  the  root  "  namy*  ana  consequently 
make  it  signify  beautiful.  We  give  it  quite  *a  difierent  origin, 
which  we  shall  explain  at  large  elsewhere.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  men  will  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  historical  facts  of  these 
early  days.  Some  have  made  Naamah  a  pure  saint ;  some,  the 
wife  of  Noah ;  some,  of  her  brother,  Tubal-Gain ;  some  make  her 
the  heathen  goddess  Venus ;  others,  the  mother  of  evil  spirits.   * 

Thus  diversified  have  been  the  speculations  of  men.  We  pre- 
sent our  view,  because  we  believe  it  better  sustained  by  Scripture 
and  known  facts  than  any  we  have  examined :  but  we  deem  it  no 
way  important  in  the  justification  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man ; 
for,  whatever  the  truth  may  be,  this  we  know,  that  the  curse  of 
slavery  was,  if  Scripture  be  true,  unalterably  uttered  against  the 
race  of  Ham, — ^in  which  condition,  as  a  people,  they  ever  have 
been  and  still  are  found:  a  condition  so  well  adapted  to  their 
physical  and  mental  organization,  the  result  of  ages  spent  in  bad, 
degenerating  habits,  that  when  held  in  such  relation  by  the  races 
of  Japheth  or  Shem,  the  race  of  Ham  is  fouhd  gradually  to  emerge 
from  its  native  brutality  into  a  state  of  comparative  elevation  and 
usefulness  in  the  world ;  a  condition  without  which  they,  as  a  race, 
have  never  been  found  progressing,  but  ever  exhibiting  the  desire 
of  wandering  backward,  in  search  of  the  life  of  the  vagabond,  in 
the  midst  of  the  wilderness  of  sin; — unless  in  this  author,  Dr. 
Ghanning,  we  find  an  exception ;  for  he  more  than  intimates  that 
he  found  the  negro  women  of  Jamaica  rather  to  excel  the  white 
ones  of  New  England.  We  believe,  according  to  his  own  taste 
and  judgment,  what  he  said  was  true ;  but  we  also  believe  his 
taste  was  very  depraved,  and  his  judgment  of  no  value  on  this 
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sabject ;  yet  we  feel  less  astonishment  at  the  degenerate  sons  of 
Seth  before  the  flood,  on  the  account  of  their  admiration  of  the 
black  daughters  of  the  race  of  Gain ;  and  we  should  feel  it  a  sub- 
ject of  curious  solicitude,  if  Dr.  Ghanning's  taste  and  judgment 
on  this  subject  were  to  become  the  standard  among  his  disciples, 
whether  they  will,  by  their  practice,  illustrate  the  habit  of  these 
antediluviais ! 
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LESSON  I.  ^ 

In  the  coarse  of  the  present  study,  we  propose  to  notice  the 
doctrine  and  action  of  the  church  as  connected  with  the  subject  of 
slayery;  and  to  examine  what  were  the  tenets  and  conduct  of 
those  men  who  claimed  to  be  governed  by  the  immediate  teachings 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

In  this  investigation,  we  must  apply  to  the  records  of  the  Gafho- 
lie  Church,  although  we  are  aware  that,  in  the  minds  of  some,  strong 
and  bitter  prejudice  may  exist  against  these  records ;  that  some  will 
say  the  canker  of  corruption  had  destroyed  the  very  kernel  of 
Christianity  in  that  church. 

Bower,  a  Protestant  author,  in  the  preface  to  his  ^'  History  of 
the  Popes,"  7  vols,  quarto,  says — 

'^  We  must  own  the  popes  to  have  been,  generally  speaking,  men 
of  extraordinary  talents,  the  ablest  politicians  we  read  of  in  history ; 
statesmen  fit  to  govern  the  world,  and  equal  to  the  vast  dominion 
they  grasped  at ;  a  dominion  over  the  minds  as  well  as  the  bodies 
and  estates  of  mankind ;  a  dominion,  of  all  that  ever  were  formed, 
the  most  wide  and  extensive,  as  knowing  no  other  bounds  but  those 
of  the  earth."  Page  10,  vol.  i.  8d  edition,  London,  1750. 

Mr.  Bower  was  a  very  learned  man,  had  been  educated  a  Catho- 
lic, was  professor  of  rhetoric,  history,  and  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Rome,  Fermo,  and  Macerata,  and  counsellor  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Rome.  He  commenced  a  work  to  prove  the  pope's 
infallibility  and  supremacy.  But  he  proved  to  himself  the  adverse 
doctrine.  He  resigned  his  professorships  and  places,  removed  to 
London,  abjured  the  Catholic  religion,  and  wrote  the  work  quoted. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  labour  and  merit,  and  well  worth  the  attention 
of  the  curious  in  these  matters.     But  it  is  proper  here  to  remark. 
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that  Mr.  Sale,  in  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Koran,  has 
made  a  severe,  yet  an  unexplained  attack,  on  the  character  of  this 
writer ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  provocation,  we  have  to 
view  him  through  his  book.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  a  just 
degree  of  merit  to  be  awarded  those  w^  lived  in  former  times. 
We  cannot  always  learn  the  circumstances  influencing  them,  nor 
do  we  often  throw  our  minds  back  into  their  peculiar  position,  by 
which  alone  can  we  be  able  to  give  a  just  value  to  those  influences. 

History  has  handed  us  a  few  of  the  acts  of  him  who  lived*  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  ;  by  them  we  judge,  as  though  he  lived  to-day,  acts 
which  prejudice  may  have  distorted,  or  favour  presented  to  the  lens 
of  time.  We  must  look  to  the  condition  of  things  at  the  time  of 
the  act ;  to  the  probable  effect  under  such  condition,  and  to  the 
real  effect  as  developed  by  time. 

Pope  Benedict  IX.  ascended  the  throne  in  a.  t>.  1033.  He  is 
very  unfavourably  known  to  history.  During  his  time  there  was  a 
very  powerful  faction  raging  against  him  at  Rome,  by  which,  at 
one  time,  he.  was  driven  into  exile.  He  is  said  to  have  sold  the 
popMom,  because  his  debaucheries  made  him  an  object  of  con- 
tempt, and  he  wished  to  be  free  from  restraint ;  but  in  1041,  four 
years  before  he  abandoned  the  papal  chair,  he  established,  at  a 
council  in  Aquitaine,  the  Treibga  Det^  whence  it  has  been  said 
that,  during  three  days  in  the  week,  he  permitted  any  man  to 
commit  all  sorts  of  crimes,  even  murder,  free  from  church  censure, 
&c.  By  the  Treuga  Deij  for  any  wrong  done  him,  no  person  was 
permitted  to  revenge  himself,  from  Wednesday  evening  to  Monday 
morning :  construed,  as  above,  by  some,  that  he  might  do  so  dur- 
ing the  remaining  portion  of  the  week. 

The  facts  were,  all  Europe  was  still  groping  in  the  ignorance  of 
the  darkest  ages ;  yet  Christianity  had  been  firmly  established  as 
a  system  of  faith.  The  church  had  always  forbidden  a  revengeful 
redress  of  individual  wrongs  ;  and,  for  such  acts,  her  priests  ever 
threatened  excommunication.  But  these  charges  had  little  or  no 
effect  during  these  still  semi-idolatrous  and  barbarous  ages. 

THe  kings  were  but  heads  of  tribes,  too  weak  to  restrain  their 
nobles,  as  the  nobles  were  their  vassals :  under  such  a  state  of 
things,  each  one  strove  to  redress  his  own  wrongs.  This  led  to 
constant  murders,  and  every  kind  of  crime.  Each  state  was  con- 
stantly agitated  by  civil  commotiona  and  bloodshed.  Great  moral 
changes  are  advanced  by  short  steps.     The  church  took  this  evil  in 

hand,  and  hence  the  Treuga  Dei,  a  word  used  in  the  Latin  of  that 

17 
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day,  a  corruption  from  the  Gothic  trigguay  and  now  found  in  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  "  treguOj''  and  from  whence  oar  word  tr%iee. 
The  corse  of  God  was  pronounced  against  all  offenders,  and  death 
followed  a  discovery  of  the  crime.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  Divine 
suggestion,  and  hence  t|^  name.  All  consented  to  yield  to  it  as 
such,  and  it  was  found  to  have  a  powerful  effect.  In  1095,  it  was 
warmly  sustained  in  the  Council  of  Clermont,  under  Urban  II., 
and  extended  to  all  the  holy-days,  and  perpetually  to  clerks,  monks, 
pilgrims,  merchants,  husbandmen,  and  women,  and  to  the  pei;^ons 
and  property  of  all  who  would  engage  in  crusades,  and  against  all 
devastations  by  fire.  It  was  re-established  in  1102,  by  Paschal  II. ; 
in  1139,  by  Innocent  II. ;  in  1180,  by  Alexander  III. ;  nor  would 
it  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  Trev^a  Dei,  the  Truce  of  XS-od,  of 
Benedict  IX.,  was  one  of  the  most  important,  during  the  primary 
steps  towards  the  civilization  of  Europe ;  such  was  the  state  of 
society  in  that  age  of  the  world.  But  we  acknowledge  that  indi- 
viduals of  the  Roman  church,  some  of  whom  obtruded  themselves 
into  the  priesthood,  have  been  very  corrupt  men.  But  have  not 
similar  obtrusions  happened  in  every  other  Christian,  Protectant, 
or  worthy  association  of  men  ?  Have  we  not  seen,  among  the 
apostles,  a  Judas,  betraying  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ?  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  attempting  to  swindle  even  God  himself?  Of  confi- 
dence betrayed  among  men,  need  we  point  to  the  tragical  death  of 
Servetus,  which  has  for  ever  placed  the  bloody  mark  of  murder  on 
the  face  of  Calvin  ? 

And  may  we  not  find  sometimes,  among  ourselves,  lamentable 
instances  of  corruption,  which,  in  the  blackness  of  their  character, 
defy  the  powers  of  the  pen  ?  Instances,  where,  recreant  to  every 
honest,  noble,  and  holy  feeling,  individuals,  hidden,  as  they  think, 
beneath  the  robes  of  righteousness,  have  carried  poverty  and  dis- 
tress to  the  house  of  the  widow,  trampling  on  the  rights — may  be, 
the  life — of  the  orphan,  and  even  using  the  confidence  of  a  brother 
to  betray  and  rob  him  ? 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  any  exultation  to  the  broken,  the  wounded 
mind,  that,  in  all  such  instances,  unless  the  stink  of  insignificance 
shall  totally  exclude  such  criminal  from  the  page  of  history,  what- 
ever may  be  the  cloak  he  may  wear,  truth  will  eventually  for  ever 
convert  it  into  the  burning  shirt  of  Nessus. 

But,  if  you  call  a  dog  a  thief,  he  feels  no  shame.  Generations 
of  enforced  improvement  and  the  grace  of  God  alone  can  wipe 
out  the  stains  of  an  ^vil  heart.    Nor  can  man  alter  this  his  dea- 
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tiny.  Therefore,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  men,  the  tares  and 
the  wheat  have  been  found  in  the  same  field.  What  presumption, 
then,  if  not  blasphemy,  in  opposition  to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  to 
say,  that  the  looming  light  of  truth  niBver  dawned  upon  this  night 
of  time  until  the  advent  of  Luther  or  ^ox ! 

In  presenting  the  action  and  records  of  the  church  and  early 
fathers,  we  have  freely  adopted  the  sentiments  and  facts  digested 
by  Bishop  England,  to  whom,  we  take  occasion  here  to  say,  we 
feel  as  much  indebted,  as  though  we  had  merely  changed  a  par- 
ticle or  deleted  what  was  irrelevant  to  our  subject.  Nor  do  we 
know  of  higher  honour  we  can  do  this  great  and  good  man  than 
to  lend  our  feeble  mite  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  his  research, 
his  purity,  and  great  learning ;  and  if,  in  the  continuation  of  this 
his  unfinished  study,  amid  the  pagan  superstitioBB  and  bigoted 
thousands  of  Islam  in  benighted  Asia,  the  conflicts  of  the  Gross 
and  the  Wand  of  Woden,  during  the  dark  ages  of  continental 
Europe,  we  may  be  suifered  to  feel  the  elevating  influence  of  his 
life-giving  n\^antle,  we  shiill  also  surely  feel  elevated  hopes  of  a 
high  immortality. 

But,  it  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  that  we  have  no  sectarian 
church  to  sustain-;  that  we  belong  to  no  religious  order;  nor  have, 
as  yet,  subscribed  to  any  faith  formed  By  man.  And  while  we  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  religion  and  truth,  yielding  ourselves  in  all 
humility  to  the  influence  of  Divine  power,  we  feel  as  certain  of  his 
final  notice,  as  though  we  had  marched  through  under  a  thousand 
banners  at  the  head  of  the  world.  We  have  all  confidence  in  .the 
word  of  him  who  hath  said  that  even  the  sparrow  falleth  not 
without  his  notice. 

But,  it  is  said,  when  disease  infuses  bile  into  the  organs  of 
sight,  the  objects  of  vision  have  a  peculiar  tinge :  to  blend  pre- 
vious, sometimes  numerous,  impressions  into  one  perception,  is  a 
common  action  of  the  mind.  Thus  the  present  idea  is  often  modi- 
fied by  those  that  have  preceded ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude 
how  often  the  mind  is  under  the  insei^sible  influence  of  prejudice. 
Upon  these  facts  she  has  enthroned  her  power. 

But  he  who  has  schooled  his  mind  in  the  doctrines  of  a  tranquil 
devotion,  who  habituates  himself  to  view  all  things  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  through  the  medium  of  cause  and  efi*ect,  as  the 
mere  links  of  one  vast  chain,  reaching  from  Omnipotence  to  the 
present  action,  may  well  rise  superior  to  the  tumult  of  passion  or 
the  empire  of  prejudice.     And  to  the  utilitarian  permit  us  to 
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Bay,  that  prejudice  is  peculiarly  unsuited  to  the  age  of  moral  and 
physical  improvement  in  which  we  live.  Let  no  one  say,  the  spirit 
of  improvement  has  a  deep  root,  and  its  lofty  hojes  cannot  be 
subverted ;  that  the  most  penetrating  philosophy  cannot  prescribe 
its  limits,  the  most  ardent  imagination  reach  its  bounds :  rather 
let  him  reflect  that  all  improvement  must  for  ever  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  truth ;  and  that  the  peculiar  province  of  prejudice  is  to 
set  us  aside  from  its  path. 

With  such  views,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  circumstances 
attending  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  church ;  and  let  us  note 
that,  although  her  priests  were  but  men,  whether  her  records  are 
not  as  reliable  as  if  some  of  her  peculiarities  had  been  different, 
or  she  had  been  called  by  a  different  name.  But  we  shall  not 
quote  or  pursue  these  records  down  to  so  late  a  day  as  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Protestant 
will  say  that  the  records  we  quote  are,  most  decidedly,  the  records 
of  the  church. 


LESSON  IL 

The  moral  condition  of  man  was  peculiar.  To  a  great  extent 
the  religious  systems  of  the  Old  World  had  been  analyzed  by  the 
intelligent;  they  no  longer  gave  confidence  to  the  mind.  The 
sanctity  of  the  temples  was  dissipated  by  the  mere  speculations  of 
philosophy,  and  the  gods  of  idolatry  tottered  on  their  pedestals. 

The  nations  of  the  earth  were  brought  in  subjection,  in  slavery, 
to  the  feet  of  imperial  Rome ;  and  their  gods,  being  presented  face 
to  face,  lost  their  divinity  by  the  rivalship  of  men. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  moral  world  when  Christianity 
was  introduced  to  mankind. 

The  old  religions  pretended  to  give  safety  by  bargain  of  sacri- 
fice, by  penance,  and  payment,  but  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
taught  that  salvation  and  safety  were  the  free  gift  of  God. 

The  history  of  man  proves  the  fact  that  he  has  ever  been  dis- 
posed to  purchase  happiness  on  earth  and  felicity  in  heaven  by  his 
own  acts,  or  by  the  merit  of  his  condition ;  and  hence,  we  always 
find  that  a  corrupted  Christianity  for  ever  borders  on  the  confines 
of  idolatry.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  show  how  this  easily  runs  into 
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all  the  wild  extrayagancies  of  human  reason,  or,  rather,  human 
ignorance ;  while  the  simplicity  of  truth  tends  to  a  calm  submit* 
sion,  and  a  desire  of  obedience  to  the  will  and  laws  of  tUe  only 
true  Ood.  The  one  was  the  religion  of  the  goYemment  of  men, 
of  show,  of  political  power,  and  expediency;  the  other  is  aC 
heaven,  of  truth.     ^^  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

The  barbarians  of  northern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  while  yet 
only  illumined  by  some  faint  rays  of  the  Christian  light,  feeling 
from  habit  the  want  of  the  external  pomp  and  the  governing  con- 
trol of  a  religious  power,  in  a  half-savage,  half-heathen  state  of 
mind,  were  disposed  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
chief  priest  of  Rome. 

In  the  year  312,  under  the  pontificate  of  Melchiades,  (by  the 
Greeks  called  Miltiades,)  the  Emperor  Constantino  established  the 
Christian  church  by  law.  Thus  sustained,  it  became  at  once  the 
pool  in  which  ambition  and  crime  sought  to  cleanse  their  robes. 
Tet,  beneath  its  waters  were  priceless  pearls.  Tom  by  schism, 
sometimes  by  temporal  misrule,  the  church  languished, — ^but  lived. 
For  several  centuries  the  future  became  a  mere  variation  of  the 
past.  The  ways  of  (rod  are  indeed  inscrutable.  A  flaming  meteor 
in  the  east  now  agitated  the  mind.  Like  the  insects  of  twilight, 
thousands  marshalled  under  the  crescent  light  of  the  prophet. 
The  disciples  of  Mohammed  swept  from  the  earth  the  churches  at 
Antioch  and  Alexandria,  suddenly  made  inroads  on  Europe,  con- 
quered Spain,  and  were  in  step  to  overleap  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps. 
Let  us  step  aside,  and  reconnoitre  their  host ! 

The  object  of  the  Arabian,  Saracen,  and  Moorish  warriors  was 
the  propagation  of  their  creed.  The  alternative  was  proposed  to 
all, — its  embrace,  or  tribute;  if  rejected,  the  chance  of  war. 
Persia  and  Syria  were  quickly  subdued.  Egypt  and  Cyprus  gave 
way,  A.  D.  645.  The  slave  of  Jews  or  Christians  seldom  rejected 
freedom  in  favour  of  the  cross ;  if  so,  he  was  reduced  to  the  level 
of  the  vilest  brute.  The  free  were  either  put  to  death,  or,  as  a 
great  favour,  permitted  to  be  slaves.  Thus  the  Christian  master 
and  slave  were  often  in  a  reversed  condition  under  Mohammedan 
rule.  Sicily  and  the  whole  northern  Africa  substituted  the  crescent 
for  the  Cross ;  and  in  quick  succession  Spain  was  invaded  and  the 
throne  of  Boderick  overturned.  Toledo  yielded  to  Mousa ;  and 
Fleury,  lib.  xli.  part  25,  says — "  He  put  the  chief  men  to  death, 
and  subjugated  all  Spain,  as  far  as  Saragossa,  which  he  found  open, 
lie  burned  the  towns,  he  had  the  most  powerful  dtixens  crucified. 
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he  cut  the  throats  of  children  and  infants,  and  spread  terror  on 
every  side." 

Italy  was  in  consternation ;  the  church  trembled,  and  Constan- 
tinople was  threatened.  Crossing  the  Pyrenees,  A.  D.  719,  they 
y^nred  down  upon  France,  met  Charles,  the  father  of  Pepin,  and 
Ende  of  Aqnilaine,  who  slew  Zama,  and  compelled  his  troops  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Toulouse ;  but,  recovering  confidence,  their  in- 
cursions were  frequent  and  bloody ;  and  the  historians  of  that  day  • 
announce  that,  upon  one  occasion  alone,  they  lost  870,000  men 
upon  the  fields  of  France.  But  these  reverses  were  the  bow  of 
h(^e  to  the  Peninsula.  Alphonsus  struck  a  blow,  and  in  one  day 
retook  many  towns  and  released  from  bondage  ten  thousand 
Christian  slaves.  These  exertions  were  continued  with  intermitted 
success ;  and,  like  the  retiring  thunder  of  the  retreating  storm, 
the  rage  of  battle  became  less  terrific  and  at  more  distant  pe- 
riods ;  but  the  standard  of  Islam  still  continued  to  affirighten  the 
world,  alternately  flaming  its  red  glare  over  the  Peninsula  to  the 
mountains  of  France  and  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  until  embattled 
Europe,  excited  to  Croisade,  dispelled  its  power  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan. 

But,  let  us  return.  Aistulphus  appears  amid  this  flame  of  war. 
His  Lombards  threaten  extermination,  and  brandish  the  sword  at 
the  very  gates  of  Rome.  Pepin  had  now  usurped  the  throne  of 
the  Franks.  He  demanded  the  confirmation  of  the  church  ;  and, 
in  return,  promised  protection  to  the  '^  Republic  of  God."  Rome 
daw  the  prospect  of  her  ruin,  with  searching  eyes  looked  for  aid, 
and  confirmed  Pepin  in  his  secular  power ;  who,  in  gratitude,  drove 
for  a  time  the  Lombards  from  Italy,  and  deposited  the  keys  of 
the  conquered  cities  on  the  altar  of  Saint  Peter. 

The  Roman  emperors  had  now  long  since  removed  their  court 
to  Constantinople.  Their  power  over  western  Europe  vacillated 
with  the  strife  of  the  times.  Charlemagne  now  appears  kissing 
the  steps  of  the  throne  of  the  church.  Again  he  appears,  master 
of  all  the  nations  composing  the  Western  Empire,  and  of  Rome ; 
and,  on  Christmas-day,  in  the  year  800,  Leo  lU.  placed  the  crown 
of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the* head  of  the  son  of  Pepin.  But, 
as  yet,  the  act  of  crowning  by  the  pope  was  a  mere  form. 

Fifty  years  had  scarcely  sunk  in  the  past,  when  the  Emperor 
Basilius  expelled  Photius  from  the  patriarchal  see  of  his  capital. 
He  was  charged  with  having  been  the  tool  of  the  Emperor  Michael. 
He  claimed  supremacy  over  the  pope  of  Rome.     Hadrian  had  now 
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ascended  the  papal  chair,  867.  Jealous  of  the  bold  spirit  cff  Pbs^ 
tins,  his  excommimicatioii  was  recorded,  and  Ignatius  installed  in 
his  see. 

Bat  the  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  jealoos  for  their  natire  priesthood, 
demanded  by  what  authority  the  see  of  Rome  claimed  jurisdietion 
over  the  Old  and  New  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Dardania^the  countcy 
now  called  Bulgaria.  For  more  than  four  centuries  there  had 
been  occasional  jealousies  between  these  two  churches;  certain 
articles  of  faith  continued  subjects  of  difference ;  and  the  ques- 
tions of  temporal  and  spiritual  precedence  made  them  erer  watch* 
fuL  History  records  that,  as  early  as  606,  Phocas,  baring 
ascended  the  imperial  throne,  treading  upon  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  Emperor  Mauritius,  his  children  and  friends, — Cyriacus,  the 
patriarch,  exposed  to  his  riew  the  enormity  of  his  crimes,  and 
most  aealously  exhorted  to  repentance.  The  supremacy  of  order 
and  dignity  was  instantly  granted  to  the  patriarch  of  Rome,  in 
the  person  of  Boniface  m.  But  his  successors,  their  historians 
say,  wisely  refused,  disclaimed  the  favour  of  Phocas,  but  claimed 
it  as  a  Divine  right  derived  from  St.  Peter.  Thus  commenced 
and  was  made  final  the  severance  of  the  Ghreek  and  Roman 
churches. 

But  the  loss  of  spiritual  rule  in  the  east  was  accompanied  by  an 
enlargement  of  temporal  power  in  the  west.  Upon  the»death  of 
Hadrian,  John,  the  son  of  Gundo,  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair; 
and,  upon  the  demise  of  Lewis  11.,  (876,)  his  uncles,  Lewis,  king  of 
Germany,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  were  rivals  for 
the  vacant  throne.  Charles  and  Hadrian  were  ever  at  variance. 
But,  seizing  upon  the  moment,  because  he  was  more  ready  at  hand, 
or  more  yielding  to  his  wishes,  John  invoked  him  instantly  at 
Rome,  received  him  with  loudest  acclamations,  and  crowned  him 
emperor,  just  seventy-five  years  to  a  day  from  the  elevation  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  Western  Empire. 

Upon  this  occasion.  Pope  John  announced  that  he  had  elected 
him  emperor  in  conformity  to  the  revealed  will  of  God ;  that  his 
act  of  crowning  him  made  him  such ;  and  that  the  sceptre,  under 
God,  was  his  free  gift.  This  new  doctrine  was  assented  to  by 
Charles,  and  ever  after  claimed  as  one  of  the  powers  of  the  pope 
of  Rome.  Thus  the  church  of  Rome  became  wholly  separated 
from  the  Eastern  Empire, — "freely  losing  its  hold  on  a  decayed 
tree,  to  graft  itself  upon  a  wild  and  vigorous  sapling."    1/ Auhigiu, 

Eutropios,  the  Lombard,  informs  ui  of  the  rich  presents  made  to 
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•  Sii'MW  in  these  fayoors  of  the  pope,  and  that  the  emperor 
ceded  to  Um  the  dukedoms,  Benevento  and  Spoleti,  together  with 
the  sovereignty  of  Rome  itself. 

Thus  we  have  seen  why  and  how  the  brawny  shoulders  of  the 
idolatrous  children  of  the  north  elevated  to  the  throne,  thus  how 
the  Franks  established  the  temporal  power,  of  the  popes  of  Rome ; 
yet,  perhaps,  little  was  foreseen  how  this  state  of  things  was 
destined,  in  the  course  of  events,  to  elevate  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  the  power  of  its  pontiffs,  to  a  supremacy  of  all  temporal 
government.  It  could  not  have  been  foreseen  how  the  genius  of 
Hildebrand  (Pope  Gregory  YII.)  should,  two  hundred  years  after, 
carry  into  full  accomplishment,  by  mere  words  of  peace,  ^'  what 
Marius  and  Caesar  coidd  not  by  torrents  of  blood." 

But  corruption,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  necessarily  followed 
such  a  connection  of  church  and  state.  It  matters  not  to  whom, 
nor  in  what  age, — ^give  churches  temporal  power,  and  they  are 
liable  to  Jbe  corrupt. 

But  the  church  was  still  a  fountain  from  which  the  living  waters 
were  dispensed  to  mankind.  Instances  of  personal  wickedness  may 
have  been  more  or  less  common ;  yet  the  spirit  of  truth  found  it  a 
focal  residence,  and  diffused  its  light  to  the  world. 

The  Christian  church  is  not  the  contrivance  of  man,  whose 
works  pass  away,  but  of  God,  who  upholds  what  he  creates,  and 
who  has  given  his  promise  for  its  duration.  Its  object  is  to  satisfy 
the  religious  wants  of  human  nature,  in  whatever  degree  that 
nature  may  be  developed ;  and  its  efficacy  is  no  greater  for  the 
learned  than  for  the  unlearned ;  for  the  exalted  of  the  earth,  than 
for  the  slave. 


LESSON  III. 

It  is  said  all  nature  swarms  with  life.  But  every  animal,  in 
some  way,  preys  upon  his  fellow.  Even  we  cannot  move  our  foot 
without  becoming  the  means  of  destruction  to  petty  animals  capa- 
ble of  palpitating  for  hours,  may  be  days,  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
There  is  no  day  upon  this  earth,  in  which  men,  and  millions  of 
other  animals,  are  not  tortured  in  some  way,  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  life. 
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Let  OS  look  at  man  alone ;  poor  and  oppressed ;  toriMMifad  hj 
injustice,  and  stnpified  to  lethargy ;  writhing  under  dioitot,  or  tex- 
tured by  his  brethren !  Recollect  his  mental  pains !  The  loss  of 
friends,  and  the  poison  of  ingratitude ;  the  rage  of  tyranny,  and 
the  alow  progress  of  justice;  the  brave,  the  high-minded,  the 
honest,  consigned  to  the  fate  of  guilt ! 

Dive  into  the  dungeon,  or  the  more  obscure  prison-house  of 
penury.  See  the  aged  long  for  his  end,  and  the  young  languish  in 
despair;  talents  and  virtue  in  eternal  oblivion:  see  malice,  ven- 
geance, and  cruelty  at  their  work,  while  they  propagate  every 
hour ;  for  severity  begets  its  kind,  and  hate  begets  hate. 

Look  where  you  will,  the  heart  is  torn  with  anguish ;  the  soul 
is  saddened  by  sorrow.  All  things  seem  at  war;  all  one  vast 
abortion.  Such  is  the  rugged  surface ;  and  the  eye  sees  no  golden 
sands,  no  predous  gems  gleaming  from  beneath  the  blackened 
waters  of  human  suffering.  These  things  are  so ;  creation  has 
grown  up ;  and  human  life  can  never  effect  one  tremble  of  the  leaf 
on  which  it  has  found  its  residence. 

But  the  Christian  philosopher  views  these  evidences  of  a  great 
moral  catastrophe  without  madness.  He  perceives  that  sin  has 
sunk  man  into  degradation,  slavery,  and  death.  He  comprehends 
his  own  weakness,  and  trusts  in  God. 

But  there  is  a  man,  with  all  these  facts  before  him,  who  rages. 
He  makes  war  on  the  providence,  and  determines,  as  if  to  renovate 
the  work,  of  the  Almighty.  Is  he  a  man  of  a  single  idea?  If 
not,  let  him  make  a  better  world ;  and,  while  he  is  thus  employed, 
let  us  resume  our  subject. 

Slavery,  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  whether  the  immediate 
result  of  crime  or  of  mental  and  physical  degradation,  is  equally 
the  consequent  of  sin.  Let  us  consider  how  far  its  existence  is 
sustained  by  the  laws  of  justice,  of  religion,  and  of  God. 

Our  word,  God,  is  pure  Saxon,  signifying  ^* perfectly  good;" 
**  God  is  good.'*  **  And  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made, 
and,  behold,  cf  fta$  very  good." 

Suppose  the  laws  of  Japan  permit  volxintary  slavery,  as  did 
those  of  Moses.  (See  Ezod,  xxL  5 ;  also  Lev,  xxv.  47.)  Suppose 
\ik  African  ne^o,  of  the  lowest  grade,  destitute  and  naked,  volanta- 
rilv  finds  himself  in  that  island,  where  the  poor,  free  inhabitants 
scarcely  sustain  life  by  the  most  constant  toil.  The  negro  finds  no 
c-mploTment.  He  can  neither  bay.  beg,  nor  steal ;  starvation  is 
at  hand.    He  applies  to  sell  himself,  under  the  law  of  the  country. 
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a  slftTe  for  life.  Is  not  slavery,  in  this  case,  a  good,  because  life 
is  a  greater  good  than  liberty  ?  Liberty  is  worth  nothing  in  oppo- 
sition to  life.  Liberty  is  worth  nothing  without  available  posses- 
sions to  sustain  it.  The  preservation  of  life  is  the  highest  law. 
.  The  law  of  Ood,  therefore,  would  be  contradictory,  if  it  forbid  a 
man  to  sell  himself  to  sustain  his  life ;  and  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  such  law  must  be  universal  and  eternal,  so  far  as  it  can 
have  relation  with  the  condition  of  man  upon  this  earth. 

But,  ^^  What  is  life  without  liberty  ?*'  said  a  beggar-woman !  He, 
who  thinks  life  without  liberty  worth  nothing,  must  die  if  he  have 
no  means  to  sustain  his  liberty.  Esther  entertained  no  such 
notion :  ^^  For  we  are  sold,  I  and  my  people,  to  be  destroyed  and 
slain,  and  to  perish.  But  if  we  had  been  sold  for  bond-men,  and 
bond-women,  I  had  held  my  tongue."  ^ith.  vii.  4. 

Nor  has  such  ever  been  the  notion  of  the  church.  Bergier  says, 
Diet.  Theo.,  Art.  Hsclava — 

"  That  civil  liberty  became  a  benefit,  only  after  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  society,  when  man  had  the  protection  of  law,  and  the 
multiplied  facilities  for  subsistence ;  that,  previous  to  this,  abso- 
lute freedom  would  be  an  injury  to  a  person  destitute  of  flocks, 
herds,  lands,  and  servants." 

^'  The  common  possession  of  all  things  is  said  to  be  of  the 
natural  law  ;  because  the  distinction  of  possessions  and  slavery 
were  not  introduced  by  nature,  but  by  reason  of  man,  for  the 
benefit  of  human  life ;  and  thus  the  law  of  nature  is  not  changed 
by  their  introduction,  but  an  addition  is  made  thereto."  St.  Thamas 
Aquinas,  1,  2,  q.  94  a  95  a(2  2. 

And  the  same  father  says  again,  2,2  q.  511  a  Z  ad  2 — '^  This 
man  is  a  slave,  absolutely  speaking,  rather  a  son,  not  by  any 
natural  cause,  but  by  reason  of  the  benefits  which  are  produced ; 
for  it  is  more  beneficial  to  this  one  to  be  governed  by  one  who  has 
more  wisdom,  and  the  other  to  be  helped  by  the  labour  of  the 
former.  Hence  the  state  of  slavery  belongs  principally  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  to  the  natural  law,  only  in  the  second  degree, 
not  in  the  first." 

But  a  man  having  the  natural  right  to  sell  himself  proves  that 
he  has  the  same  right  to  huy  others.  The  one  follows  the  other. 
But,  suppose  the  laws  of  Japan  do  not  permit  voluntary  slavery 
for  life,  or,  rather  that  they  have  no  law  on  the  subject ;  but  that 
they  have  a  law,  that  whosoever  proves  himself  to  be  so  degraded 
that  he  cannot,  or  will  not  sustain  himself,  but  is  found  loitering, 
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begging,  or  stealing,  shall  be  forcibly  sold  a  slave  for  life, — ib  not 
the  same  good  effected  as  in  the  other  case,  although  the  mdi- 
Tidnal  may  be  too  debased  to  perceive  it  himself?  And  is  it  diffi- 
colt  to  perceive,  that  the  same  deteriorating  causes  have  produced 
both  cases  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  church  is  that  ^^  death,  sick- 
ness, and  a  large  train  of  what  is  called  natural  evils,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  consequences  of  sin.  Slavery  is  an  evil,  and  is 
also  a  consequence  of  sin."  BUhop  EnglanA,  p.  23. 

And  St.  Augustine  preached  the  same  doctrine,  as  long  ago  as 
the  year  425.  See  his  book,  ''Of  the  City  of  God;'  Uber  xix. 
cap.  15.  He  says — ''  The  condition  of  slavery  is  justly  regarded 
as  imposed  on  the  sinner.  Hence,  we  nev^  read  tlave  (as  one 
having  a  master)  in  Scripture  before  the  just  Noe,  by  this  word, 
punished  the  sin  of  his  son.  Sin,  not  nature,  thus  introduced  the 
word." 

And  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  A.  D.  390,  in  his  book  on 
'^ElioM  and  Fatting*^  c  5,  says — ^  There  would  be  no  slavery  to- 
day had  there  not  been  drunkenness." 

And  so,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  bish<^  of  Constantinople,  A.  D. 
400,  Hom.  29,  in  Gen.:  ^Behold  brethren  bom  of  the  same 
mother  !*  Sin  makes  one  of  them  a  sefVant,  and,  taking  away  his 
liberty,  lays  him  under  subjection." 

The  very  expression,  ^  Cursed  be  Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants 
shall  he  be  t^his  brethren,"  most  distinctly  shows  the  '^sentence  to 
have  been  the  consequent  of  sin,  and  especially  so  when  compared 
with  the  blessing  bestowed  upon  the  two  brothers,  in  which  they 
are  promised  the  $erviee$  of  him  accursed. 

Pope  Gelesius  L,  a.  d.  491,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Pioene  territory,  states,  ''  slavery  to  have  been  the  consequence 
of  fin^  and  to  have  been  established  by  human  law." 

St.  Augustine,  lib.  xix.  cap.  16,  ^^  On  the  City  of  God,"  argues 
at  length  to  show  ^^  that  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  as 
well  as  reli^ous  duty,  demand  that  the  wholesome  laws  of  the 
state  regulating  the  conduct  of  slaves  should  be  conseientionslv 
obserred." 

*'  Slarery  is  regarded  by  the  church  *  *  *  not  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  natural  law,  to  be  the  result  of  sin  by  Divine 
•lispensation.  to  hare  been  established  by  human  legislation ;  and, 
when  iLe  dominion  of  the  slave  is  justly  acquired  bv  the  master, 
to  be  iAwfuL  not  in  the  sight  of  the  human  tribunal  only,  but  abo 
in  the  eve  of  Heaven."  Bishop  Englandj  page  24. 
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Bat  again,  in  the  works  already  quoted,  '^De  Civitate  Dei/'  St. 
Augustine  says,  liber  xix.  caput  15,  that,  ''  although  slavery  i9 
the  consequence  of  sin,  yet  that  the  slavery  may  not  always  light 
upon  the  sinful  individual,  any  more  than  sickness,  war,  famine,  or 
any  other  chastisement  of  this  sinful  world,  whereby  it  may  often  * 
happen  that  the  less  sinful  are  afflicted,  that  they  may  be  turned 
more  to  the  worship  of  Ood,  and  brought  into  his  enjoyment,''  and 
refers  to  the  case  of  Daniel  and  his  companions,  who  were  slaves  in 
Babylon,  and  by  which  captivity  Israel  was  brought  to  repentance. 

In  cap.  16,  ^^  he  presents  to  view  the  distinction  of  bodily  em- 
ployment and  labour  between  the  son  and  the  slave ;  but  that  each 
are  equally  under  the  master's  care  ;  and  as  it  regards  the  soul, 
each  deserved  a  like  protection,  and  that  therefore  the  masters 
were  called  patres  familiasy  or  fathers  of  households;  and 
shows  that  they  should  consult  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  their 
slaves  as  a  father  for  his  children ;  and  insists  upon  the  weight 
and  obligation  of  the  master  to  restrain  his  slaves  from  vice,  and 
to  preserve  discipline  with  strict  firmness,  but  yet  with  afiection ; 
not  by  verbal  correction  alone,  but,  if  requisite,  corporeal  chastise- 
ment, not  merely  for  the  punishment  of  delinquency,  but  for  a 
salutary  monition  to  others." 

And  he  proceeds  to  show  ''  that  these  things  become  a  public 
duty,  since  the  peace  of  the  vicinage  depends  upon  the  good  order 
of  its  families,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  state  dep^ds  upon  the 
peace  and  discipline  of  all  the  vicinage." 

This  author  also  shows,  from  the  etymology  of  the  word  ^^servus^*' 
that,  according  to  the  law  of  nations  at  the  time,  the  conqueror 
had  at  his  disposal  the  lives  of  the  captives.  If  from  some  cause 
he  forbore  to  put  some  of  them  to  death,  then  such  one  was  servati^ 
or  serviy  that  is,  kept  from  destruction  or  death,  and  their  lives 
spared,  upon  the  condition  of  obedience,  and  of  doing  the  labours 
and  drudgery  of  the  master." 

And  we  may  again  inquire  whether,  when  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  under  circumstances  attending  their  capture  by  which  the 
captor  feels  himself  entitled  to  put  them  to  death, — it  is  not  a 
great  good  to  the  captured  to  have  their  lives  spared  them,  and 
they  permitted  to  be  slaves  ?  The  answer  will  again  turn  upon 
the  question,  whether  life  is  worth  any  thing  upon  these  terms  ? 
And  whatever  an  individual  may  say,  the  world  will  answer  like 
Esther.  Thus  far  slavery  is  an  institution  of  mercy  and  in  favour 
of  life. 
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We  close  this  lesson  by  presenting  the  condition  of  slayery 
among  the  Chinese,  and  their  laws  and  customs  touching  the 
subject. 

M.  De  Ouignes,  who  traversed  China  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
obserring  with  minuteness  and  philosophical  research  every  thing 
in  relation  to  its  singular  race,  does  not  believe  slavery  existed 
there  until  its  population  had  become  overloaded,  when,  as  a  par- 
tial relief  from  its  miseries,  they  systematically  made  slaves  of 
portions  fOf  their  own  race. 

He  says,  that  in  ancient  times,  ^'it  is  not  believed  that  there 
were  slaves  in  China,  except  those  who  were  taken  prisoners  in 
war,  or  condemned  to  servitude  by  the  laws.  Afterwards,  in  times 
of  famine,  parents  were  frequently  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
selling  their  children.  This  practice,  originated  in  the  pressure 
.of  necessity,  has  continued  to  exist,  and  even  become  common. 
'*''*'*  A  person  may  also  sell  himself  as  a  slave  when  he  has 
no  other  means  of  succouring  his  father ;  a  young  woman,  who 
finds  herself  destitute,  may  in  like  manner  be  purchased  with  her 
own  consent. 

^'  The  prisoners  of  war  are  the  slaves  of  the  emperor,  and  ge- 
nerally sent  to  labour  on  his  land  in  Tartary.  The  judges  have 
the  power  to  pass  the  sentence  of  slavery  on  culprits  such  as  are 
sold  at  public  auction ;  slaves  also  who  belong  to  persons  whose 
property  is  confiscated,  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  by  public 
outcry.**  See  work  as  quoted  by  Edin.  Encyc,  Article^  "  China.'' 
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The  titles  which  divines  and  canonists  have  considered  to  be 
good  and  valid  for  the  possession  of  slaves,  are  purchase,  inherit- 
ance, gift,  birth,  slaves  made  in  war,  and  sentenced  for  crime ; 
but,  in  all  cases,  the  title  is  vitiated  when  not  sustained  by  the 
civil  law.  Yet  the  civil  law  may  be  repealed,  or  ameliorated,  so 
that  prisoners  taken  in  war  or  crime  may  not  be  subject  to  death 
or  servitude,  in  which  case  the  validity  of  the  title  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  civil  law ;  but  these  conditions  primarily  exist,  as 
perpetual  as  the  condition  of  man.  The  civil  law,  by  its  interven- 
tion, merely  diverts  the  action  during  its  rule. 
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But,  in  all  oases  of  a  seoondary  title,  the  yalidity  follows  the 
character  of  the  previous  holding,  as  no  man  can  sell,  give,  or 
leave  by  inheritance  a  better  title  than  that  which  he  has.  The 
question. thus  runs  to  the  origin  of  what  gives  a  good  title,  to  wit, 
the  condition  that  enforces  one  to  be  sold,  or  to  sell  himself,  a 
slave,  in  favour  of  life.  True,  Blackstone,  Montesquieu,  and 
others  of  less  note,  contend  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  sacrifice  his 
liberty;  and  what  is  their  argument?  They  make  an  assumption, 
where  there  is  no  parallel,  ^'  that  liberty  is  of  equal  worth  Xo  life;" 
but  before  their  argument  is  good,  they  must  show  that  liberty  is 
of  more  value  than  life :  for  surely  a  man  may  barter  an  equal  for 
an  equal.  They  cry,  "  God  gave  all  men  liberty.'*  Even  that  is 
a  fiction.  The  truth  is,  God  gave  no  man  liberty,  only  upon  con- 
ditions. 

But  to  show  that  life  is  of  more  value  than  liberty,  we  need, 
only  observe  that  even  with  the  loss  of  liberty  there  is  hope-* 
hope  of  change,  of  liberty,  and  of  the  means  of  sustaining  it ;  and 
such  hopes  have  often  been  realized,  ^here  is  no  truth  in  the 
proposition  that  libqrty  is  of  equal  value  (or  rather  superior)  to 
life.  The  doctrine  therefore  iSi  that  man,  in  his  natural  state,  is 
the  master  of  his  own  liberty,  and  may  dispose  of  it  as  he  sees 
proper  in  favour  of  life ;  that  he  may  be  deprived  of  it  by  force, 
in  consequence  of  crime,  or  from  his  not  being  able  to  sustain  it ; 
and  in  all  cases  where  liberty  has  become  of  less  value  than  life, 
and  both  oamot  be  sustained,  the  one  may  be  properly  exchanged 
for  the  safety  of  the  other.  And  upon  this  principle,  in  those 
countries  where  the  parent  had  the  right,  by  their  law,  to  put  to 
death  kis  own  children,  he  also  had  the  right  to  sell  them  into 
slavery  J*  and  further,  by  natural  law,  where  the  parent  cannot  sus- 
tain the  life  of  his  child,  where  civil  law  gives  him  no  power  over 
its  life,  he  jet,  in  favour  of  life,  may  sell  him  into  slavery. 

Natural  law  recognises  the  principle  that  the  child,  of  right,  is 
subject  to  the  condition  of  the  parent ;  and  in  these  enfeebled  con- 
ditions of  man,  for  sake  of  more  certainty,  the  civil  law  usually 
acknowledges  the  maternal  line.  It  acknowledges  the  paternal 
line  only  when  the  elevated  condition  forms  a  presumption  of  equal 
certainty. 

The  Divine  law  recognises  a  good  title  to  hold  slaves  among  all 
people.  The  Divine  grant  to  hold  slaves  was  not  an  ^'  especial 
permit  to  the  Hebrews.'*  Abimelech  gave  slaves  to  Abraham  : 
hai  his  title  been  bad,  Abraham  could  not  have  received  them. 
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Bethuel  and  Laban  gave  slayes  to  their  danghtera.  None  of  these 
were  Hebrews,  yet  they  held  slaves  by  a  good  title ;  for  the  very 
act  of  acceptance,  in  all  these  cases,  is  proof  that  the  title  was 
good. 

Besides,  the  Divine  law  itself  instructed  the  Israelites  to  bay 
slaves  of  the  surrounding  nations.  See  Lev.  xxv.  44.  Can  there 
be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  purity  of  a  title,  than  this  gives  of  the 
title  by  which  the  ^^  nations  round  about"  held  slaves  ?  The  same 
law  which  permitted  the  Israelites  to  buy  slaves  of  the  "  heathen 
round  about,"  also  permitted  the  ^^  heathen  round  about"  to  hold 
slaves,  because  it  acknowledges  their  title  to  be  good. 

By  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of  these  ''  heathen  round  about," 
their  religion,  civil  condition,  their  manners  and  customs,  as  well 
as  the  final  state  to  which  they  arrived,  we  may  form  some  idea 
how  a  good  title  to  hold  slaves  and  to  sell  them  arose  among  them; 
and  since  the  laws  of  God  are  everlasting,  and  always  applicable 
to  every  case  where  all  the  circumstances  are  similar,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  same  race,  or  any  other  race,  then, 
or  at  any  other  period  of  time,  to  whom  th»  ttane  descriptions  will 
apply,  will  also  be  found  attended  with  the  same  facts  in  regard  to 
slavery. 

The  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  from  such  a  people,  who  have 
a  good  right  to  hold  and  sell  slaves,  other  people,  whose  civil  laws 
permit  them  to  do  so,  may  purchase  slaves  by^  a  good  title. 

It  may  not  then  be  wholly  an  idle  labour  to  compare  the  history 
and  race  of  these  '' heathen  round  about,"  with  ^e  history,  race, 
and  present  condition  of  those  African  heathen  who  l^aTe  firom 
time  immemorial  held  and  sold  slaves. 

But  it  being  shown  that  the  Divine  sancti(m  to  hold  rifttet,  did, 
at  one  time,  exist,  it  devolves  on  them,  who  deny  its  religious 
legality,  now  to  prove  that  the  sanction  had  been  withdrawn. 
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We  proceed  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  documents,  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  did,  at  all  times  during  its  early  ages,  consider  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  and  the  holding  of  slaves  compatible  with  a  reli- 
gious profession  and  the  practice  of  Christian  duties. 

It  is  first  in  order  to  present  the  sermons  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Peter  direct  upon  this  subject.     Having  heretofore  quoted  them, 
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we  now  merely  repeat  the  references,  and  ask  for  their  perusal  : 
See  1  Car.  vii.  20-24 ;  Eph.  vi.  6-9 ;  Col  iii.  22  to  iv.  1 ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  1-14 ;  Tit.  ii.  9-15 ;  Philemon  entire,  and  1  Pet.  ii.  18-25. 
These  scriptures  distinctly  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
church.  But  it  remains  to  see  what  was  the  practice  that  grew 
up  under  it. 

Upon  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  mind  cannot  wdl  con- 
ceive how  the  apostles  could  have  avoided,  from  time  to  time,  meet- 
ing together  for  the  purposes  of  consultation  and  agreement  among 
themselves  as  to  the  particulars  of  their  future  course ;  and  that 
such  was  the  fact,  we  have  in  evidence,  Act9  i.  15-26,  where  they 
did  thus  meet,  and  elected  Matthias  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  their 
number.  Also,  Acts  ix.  26-31,  where  Paul  was  received  by  them 
and  sent  forth  as  an  apostle ;  but  the  book  in  question  only  gives 
us  the  outlines  of  what  they  did.  Now,  there  is  found  among  the 
ancient  records  of  the  church  what  is  called  ^^  The  Canons  of  the 
Apostles,"  which,  if  not  actually  written  by  them,  is  still  known 
to  be  in  conformity  with  their  doctrine,  as  developed  in  their  own 
writings  and  the  eaifieft  usages  of  the  church. 

Among  these,  the  canon  Izzxi.  is  the  following : 
•  Servos  in  clerum  provehi  sine  voluntate  dominorum,  non  permit- 
timus,  ad  eorum  qui  possident  molestiam,  domorum  enim  eversionem 
talia  efficiunt.  Siquando  autem,  etiam  dignus  servus  visus  sit,  qui 
ad  gradum  eligatur,  qualis  noster  quoque  Onesimus  visus  est,  et 
domini  conceBserint  ac  liberaverint,  et  cedibus  emiserint,  fiat. 

We  do  not  permit  slaves  to  be  raised  to  clerical  rank  without  the 
will  of  their  masters^  to  the  injury  of  their  owners.  For  such  con- 
duct produces  the  upturning  of  houses.  But  if  at  any  time^ 
even  a  slave  may  be  seen  worthy  to  be  raised  to  that  degree,  as 
even  our  Onesimus  was,  and  the  masters  shall  have  granted  and 
given  freedom,  and  have  sent  them  forth  from  their  houses,  let  it  be 
done. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  enactments,  and  it  should 
be  observed  that  it  recognises  the  principle  of  the  perfect  domi- 
nion of  the  master,  the  injury  to  his  property,  and  requires  the 
very  legal  formality  by  which  the  slave  was  liberated  and  fully 
emancipated. 

The  slave  had  the  title,  without  his  owner's  consent,  to  the  com- 
mon rights  of  religion  and  the  necessary  sacraments.  In  using 
these,  no  injury  was  done  to  the  property  of  his  owner ;  but  he  had 
no  claim  to  those  privileges  which  would  diminish  his  value  to  the 
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owner,  or  wonld  degrade  the  dignity  conferred,  and  which  could 
not  be  performed  without  occupying  that  time  upon  which  his 
owner  had  a  claim. 

*  There  are  eight  other  books  of  a  remote  antiquity,  known  as 
'^  The  Constitutions  ascribed  to  the  Apostles,"  said  to  be  compiled 
by  Pope  Clement  I.,  who  was  a  companion  of  the  apostles.  It  is 
generally  believed  that,  though  Clement  might  have  commenced 
such  a  compilation,  he  did  not  leave  it  in  the  form  which  it  now 
holds,  but,  like  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  the  exhibition  of  disci- 
pline is  that  of  the  earliest  days. 

In  book  iv.  ch.  5,  enumerating  those  whose  offerings  were  to  be 
refused  by  the  bishops  as  unworthy,  we  have,  among  thieves  and 
other  sinners, 

(Qui)  famulos  sues  dure  accipiunt  et  tractant ;  id  est,  verberibus, 
aut  fame  afficiunt,  aut  crudeU  servitute  premunt. 

They  who  receive  and  treat  their  slaves  harshlp  ;  that  iSy  who  whip 
or  famish  ihem^  or  oppress  them  with  heavy  drudgery. 

There  is  no  crime  in  having  the  slave,  but  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion are  criminal. 

In  the  same  book,  ch.  11  regards  slaves  and  masters. 

De  famuUs  quid  amplius  dicamus,  quam  quod  servus  habeat 
benevolentiam  erga  dominum  cum  timore  Dei,  quamvis  sit  impius, 
quamvis  sit  improbus,  non  tamen  cum  eo  reUgione  consentiat. 
Item  dominus  servum  diligat,  et  quamvis  praestet  ei,  judicet  tamen 
esse  sequaUtatem,  vel  quatenus  homo  est.  Qui  autem  habet  domi- 
num Christianum,  salvo  dominatu,  diligat  eum,  tum  ut  dominum, 
tum  ut  fidei  consortem  et  ut  patrem,  non  sicut  servus  ad  oculum 
serviens  sed  sicut  dominum  amans,  ut  qui  sciat  mercedem  famula- 
tiis  sui  a  Deo  sibi  solvendam  esse.  Similiter  dominus,  qui  Chris- 
tianum famulum  habet,  salvo  famulatu,  diligat  eum  tanquam  filium, 
et  tanquam  fratrem  propter  fidei  communionem. 

What  further y  then^  can  we  say  of  slaves^  than  that  the  servant 
should  have  benevolence  towards  his  master^  with  the  fear  of  Gody 
.though  he  should  be  impioVrS^  thotigh  wicked;  though  he  should  not 
even  agree  with  him  in  religion.  In  like  'manner^  let  the  master 
love  his  slavcj  and  though  he  is  above  him^  let  him  judge  him  to  be 
his  equal  at  least  as  a  human  being.  But  let  him  who  has  a  Chris- 
tian master^  having  regard  to  his  dominion^  love  him  both  as  a 
master^  as  a  companion  in  the  faith^  and  as  a  father^  not  as  an 
eye-servantf  but  loving  his  master  as  one  who  knows  that  he  will  re- 
ceive the  rewc^rd  of  his  service  to  be  paid  by  God,     So  let  the 
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master  who  has  a  Christian  tlave^  saving  the  service^  lave  him  as  a 
4on  and  as  a  brother^  on  account  of  the  communion  offa&h. 

Ne  amaro  animo  jubeas  famalo  tno  aat  ancilbe  eidem  Deo  eon- 
Mentiboa:  ne  aUqnando  gemant  adYeraiu  te,  et  iraaeator  tibF 
Dens.  £t  yob  aerri  domiiiia  yestria  taDqnam  Demn  repnesentaD- 
tibna  sabditi  eatote  cum  aednlitate  et  meta,  tanquam  Domino^  si 
non  tanqiuan  hominiius. 

Do  not  command  your  man-servant  nor  your  woman-senMoU 
liavinff  cot^denee  in  the  same  Chd^  m  the  bitterness  of  yamr 
I  noul;  lest  they  at  any  time  lament  against  you,  and  Qad  he  angry 

I  ^joith  you.    And  you  urvants  be  sulked  to  your  masters^  the  repre- 

I  Jfentatives  of  Oody  with  care  andfear^  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to 

I  men. 

In  the  eighth  book,  oh.  83,  ia  a  conatitation  of  SS«  Peter  and 
j  Paaly  respecting  the  days  that  slayea  were  to  be  employed  in 

labour,  and  those  On  which  they  were  to  rest  and  to  attend  to 
I  religions  duties. 

\  Stephen  L,  who  waa  the  pontiff  in  258,  endeayoured  to  pnaerfo 

discipline,  and  set  forth  regulations  to  remedy  evils. 

Accusatores  vero  et  accusationes,  quae  see^Buli  leges  mom  vecqo- 
unt,  et  antecessores  nostri  prohibuerunt,  et  nos  aabmoieBM. 

We  also  reject  these  accusere  and  charges  wkiA  iks  ssssUar  hms 
do  not  receive^  and  which  our  predecessors  liavs  proUbUedm 
Soon  after  he  specifies : 
■  Accusator  autem  vestrorum  nullus  sit  senrua  aot  Ubefftue. 

Let  not  your  accuser  be  a  slave  or  a  freed  person^ 
Thus,  in  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church,  as  in  tka  eeeidar 
tribunals,  the  testimony  of  slaves  was  inadmissible. 

In  the  year  305,  a  provincial  council  was  held  at  Elvira,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Spain.     The  fifth  canon  of  which  is — 
j  Si  qua  domina  furore  zcli  accensa  flagris  verberaverit  anciUam 

I  Huam,  ita  ut  in  tertium  diem  animam  cum  cruciatu  effondat:  eo 

quod  incertum  sit,  voluntate,  an  casu  Occident,  si  voluntate  poat 
!  septom  annos ;  si  casu,  post  quinquennii  tempera  ;  acta  legitima . 

I  picnitcntia,  ad  communionem  placuit  admitti.     Quod  si  infra  tem- 

;  pora  constituta  fucrit  infirmata,  accipiat  communionem. 

t  ^f  any  ?nistres8^  carried  away  by  great  anger,  shall  have  whipped 

her  maid-servant  so  that  she  shall  within  three  days  die  in  torture^ 
fis  it  is  wicertain  whetfier  it  may  happen  by  reason  of  her  will  or  by 
I  accident,  it  is  decreed  tluxt  she  may  be  admitted  to  vommunionj  hav- 

ing done  lawful  penance,  after  seven  years^  if  it  happened  by  her 
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tnll;  if  hy  aceidenty  after  five  year*.    But  ehould  she  get  eick 
within  the  time  preeeribedy  she  may  get  eammunion. 

SpaniBh  ladies,  at  that  period,  had  not  yet  so  far  yielded  to  the 
benign  inflnence  of  the  gospel,  and  so  far  restrained  their  violence 
of  temper,  aa  to  show  doe  mercy  to  their  female  slayes. 

It  may  be  w^  to  observe  a  beneficial  change,  not  only  in  pub* 
lie  opinion,  bat  even  in  the  court,  by  reason  of  the  inflnence  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity;  so  that  the  pagan  more  than  once  reproved, 
by  his  mercy,  the  professor  of  a  better  faith. 
'  Theodoret  (1.  9,  de  GrsDC.  cor.  aff.)  informs  us  that  Plato  esta- 
blished the  moral  and  legs!  innocence  of  the  master  who  slew  his 
slave,  nipian,  the  Roman  jurist  (L  2,  de  his  qu»  sunt  sui  vel 
alieni  jnr.)  testifies  the  power  which — ^in  imitation  of  the  Greeks — 
the  Roman  masters  had  over  the  lives  of  their  slaves.  The  well- 
known  sentence  of  Pollio  upon  the  unfortunate  slave  that  broke  a 
crystal  vase  at  supper, — that  he  should  be  cast  aa  food  to  fish,-— 
and  the  interference  of  Augustus,  who  was  a  guest  at  diat  supper, 
give  a  strong  exemplification  of  the  tyranny  then  in  many  instances 
indulged. 

Antoninus  Kus  issued  a  constitution  about  the  year  160,  restrain* 
ing  this  p(HPei^4uid  forbidding  a  master  to  put  his  own  slave  to 
death,*  «xospt  in  tikeat  cases  where  he  would  be  permitted  to  slay 
the  abve  of  aaoftber.  The  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  to  their  slaves, 
in  the pro^nMS^of  BoQtica,  gave  occasion  to  the  constitution;  and 
we  have  a  reaeript  of  Antoninus  to  ^lius  Martianus,  the  proconsul 
of  Boetioa,  in  the  case  of  the  slave  of  Julius  Sabinus,  a  Spaniard. 
In  this  the  right  of  the  masters  to  their  slaves  is  recognised,  but 
the  officer  is  directed  to  hear  their  complaints  of  cruelty,  starva- 
tion, and  oppressive  labour;  to  protect  them,  and,  if  the  complaints 
be  founded  in  truth,  not  to  aHow  their  return  to  the  master ;  and 
to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the  constitution. 

Gains  (in  L  2,  ad  Gomel,  de  sicar.)  states  that  the  cause  should 
be  proved  in  presence  of  judges  before  the  master  could  pronounce 
his  sentence.  Spartianus,  the  biographer,  informs  us  that  the  Em- 
peror Adrian,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Antoninus,  enacted  a 
law  forbidding  masters  to  kill  their  slaves,  unless  legally  convicted. 
And  Ulpian  relates  that  Adrian  placed,  during  five  years,  in  con- 
finement (relegatio)  Umbricia,  a  lady  of  noble  rank,  because,  for 
very  slight  causes,  she  treated  her  female  slaves  most  cruelly. 
But  Constantine  the  Great,  about  the  year  820,  enacted  that  no 
master  should,  under  penalty  due  to  homicide,  put  his  slave  to 
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death,  and  gave  the  jurisdiction  to  the  judges ;  but  if  the  slave 
died  casually,  after  necessary  chastisement,  the  master  was  not 
accountable  to  any  legal  tribunal.  (Const,  in  1.  i. ;  C.  Theod.  de 
emendat.  servorum.) 

As  Christianity  made  progress,  the  unnatural  severity  with 
which  this  class  of  human  beings  was  treated  because  relaxed,  and 
as  the  civil  law  ameliorated  their  condition,  the  canon  law,  by  its 
spiritual  efficacy,  came  in  with  the  aid  of  religion,  to  secure  that, 
the  followers  of  the  Saviour  should  give  full  force  to  the  merciful 
provisions  that  were  introduced. 

The  principle  which  St.  Augustine  laid  down  was  that  observed. 
The  state  was  to  enact  the  laws  regulating  this  species  of  property; 
the  church  was  to  plead  for  morality  and  to  exhort  to  practise 
mercy. 

About  the  same  time,  St.  Peter,  archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
drew  up  a  number  of  penitential  canons,  pointing  out  the  manner 
of  receiving,  treating,  and  reconciling  the  ^Mapsed,"  or  those  who, 
through  fear  of  persecution,  fell  from  the  profession  of  the  faith. 
Those  canons  were  held  in  high  repute,  and  were  generally  adopted 
by  the  eastern  bishops. 

The  sixth  of  those  canons  exhibits  to  us  a  device  of  weak 
Christians,  who  desired  to  escape  the  trials  of  martyrdom,  without 
being  guilty  of  actual  apostasy.  A  person  of  this  sort  procured 
that  one  of  his  slaves  should  personate  him,  and  in  his  name  should 
apostatize.  The  canon  prescribes  for  such  a  slave,  who  necessarily 
was  a  Christian  and  a  slave  of  a  Christian,  but  one-third  of  the 
time  required  of  a  free  person,  in  a  mitigated  penance,  taking  into 
account  the  influence  of  fear  of  the  master,  which,  though  it  did 
not  excuse,  yet  it  diminished  the  guilt  of  the  apostasy. 

The  general  council  of  Nice,  in  Bythinia,  was  held  in  the  year 
325,  when  Constantino  was  emperor.  In  the  first  canon  of  this 
council,  according  to  the  usual  Greek  and  Latin  copies,  there  is  a 
provision  for  admitting  slaves,  as  well  as  free  persons  who  have 
been  injured  by  others,  to  holy  orders.  In  the  Arabic  copy,  the 
condition  is  specially  expressed,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Greek 
or  Latin,  but  which  had  been  previously  well  known  and  universally 
established,  ^'  that  this  should  not  take  place  unless  the  slave  had 
been  manumitted  by  his  master.'* 

About  this  period,  also,  several  of  the  Gnostic  and  Manichean 
errors  prevailed  extensively  in  Asia  Minor.  The  fomatics  denied 
the  lawfulness  of  marriage ;  they  forbid  meat  to  be  eaten ;  they 
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condemned  the  U9e  of  wine;  thej  praised  extravagantly  the 
monastic  institutions,  and  proclaimed  the  obligaJtion  on  aU  to  enter 
into  religious  societies ;  thej  decried  the  laxfffulne99  of  slavery ; 
they  denounced  the  slaveholder  as  violating  equally  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  religion ;  they  offered  to  aid  slaves  to  desert  their 
owners  ;  gave  them  ezhortationsj  invitatianSy  asiflumj  and  protee- 
tian  ;  and  in  all  things  assumed  to  be  more  holtfy  more  perfeetj  and 
more  spiritual  than  other  men. ! ! ! 

Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  whon»  Pope  Sylvester  sent  as  his 
legate  into  the  east,  and  who  presided  in  the  council  of  Nice,  was 
present  when  several  bishops  assembled  in  the  city  of  Ghingrse, 
Paphlagonia,  to  correct  those  errors.  Pope  Symmachus  declared, 
in  a  council  held  in  Rome,  about  the  year  500,  that  Osius  con- 
firmed, by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  acts  of  this  council.  The 
decrees  have  been  admitted  into  the  body  of  canon  law,  and  have 
always  been  regarded  as  a  rule  of  conduct  in  the  Catholic  church. 
The  third  canon : 

Si  quis  docet  servum,  pietatis  prseteztu,  dominum  contemnere, 
et  a  ministerio  recedere,  et  non  cum  benevolentia  et  omni  honore 
domino  suo  inservire.     Anathema  sit. 

If  any  one^  under  the  pretence  of  piety  ^  teaches  a  slave  to  despise,^ 
his  master  J  and  to  withdraw  from  his  service^  and  not  to  serve  his 
master  with  good-will  and  all  respect.     Let  him  he  anathema. 

Let  him  he  anathema  is  never  appended  to  any  decree  which 
does  not  contain  the  expression  of  unchangeable  doctrine  respect- 
ing  belief  or  morality,  and  indicates  that  the  doctrine  has  been 
revealed  by  God.  It  is  precisely  what  St.  Paul  says  in  Gal.  i.  8 : 
'^  But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  a  gospel  to  you 
beside  that  which  we  have  preached  to  you,  let  him  be  anathema." 
9:  "As  we  said  before  to  you,  so  I  say  now  again :  If  any  man 
preach  to  you  a  gospel  besides  that  which  you  have  received ;  let 
him  be  anathema."  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  although  this 
council  of  Gangrse  was  a  particular  one,  yet  the  universal  recep- 
tion of  this  third  canon,  with  its  anathema^  and  its  recognition  in 
the  Roman  council  by  Pope  Symmachus,  gives  it  the  greatest  au- 
thority ;  and  in  Labbe  it  is  further  entitled  as  approved  by  Leo  lY., 
about  the  year  850,  dist.  20,  C.  de  libelL 

Several  councils  were  held  in  Africa  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  in  Carthage,  in  Milevi,  and  in  Hippo.  About  the  year 
422,  the  first  of  Pope  Celestine  I.,  oue  was  held  under  Aurelius, 
archbishop  of  Carthage,  and  in  which  St.  Augustine  sat  as  bishop 
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of  Hippo  ftnd  legate  of  Komidia.  A  compilation  was  made  of 
the  eanonB  of  this  and  the  preceding  ones»  which  was  styled  the 
^^  African  Oonncil."  The  oanon  cztL  of  Uiis  ooUeotion,  taken 
into  the  body  of  the  canon  law,  decrees  that  slaves  shall  not  be 
admitted  as  prosecotorsy  nor  shall  certain  freedmen  be  so  admitted, 
except  to  complam  for  themselyes;  and  for  tiiis,  as  well  as  for  the 
incapacity  of  several  others  there  described,  the  public  law  is  cited, 
as  well  as  the  7th  and  8th  councils  of  Carthage. 

The  great  St.  Basil  was  bnm  in  829,  and  died  in  879.  His 
works,  called  ^'  Canonical,"  contain  a  great  number  of  those  which 
were  the  rules  of  discipline,  not  only  for  Asia  Minor,  but  for  the 
vast  regions  in  its  vicinity.  The  fortieth  canon  regards  the  mar- 
riages of  female  slaves.  In  this  he  mentions  a  discipline  which 
was  not  general,  but  was  peculiar  te  the  north*eastem  provinces  of 
the  church,  requiring  the  consent  of  the  master  to  the  validity  of 
tibe  marriage-contract  of  a  female  slave :  this  was  not  required  in 
other  places,  as  is  abundantly  testified  by  several  documents. 

The  forty-second  canon  treats  in  like  manner  of  the  marriages 
of  chfldren  without  their  parents'  consent,  and  generally  of  those 
of  all  slaves  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 


LESSON  VI. 

It  may  not  be  improper  now  to  take  a  more  particular  view  of 
the  civil  world,  its  condition,  and  of  those  wars  at  the  instance  of 
which  it  had  been,  and  then  was,  flooded  with  slaves.  As  an 
example,  we  select  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century : 

Attila,  to  ^hom  the  Bontans  gave  the  sobriquet,  ^^  FlageUum 
Deij**  Scourge  of  God,  was  driven  by  ^tius  out  of  Gaul  in  the 
year  451 ;  and  the  following  year,  pouring  his  wild  hordes  down 
upon  Italy,  conquered  Aquillia,  Pavia,  Milan,  and  a  great  number 
of  small  cities,  and  was  in  the  attitude  of  marching  on  Rome. 
The  Emperor  Yalentinian  III.,  who  was  a  weak  prince,  panic- 
struck,  shut  himself  up  in  Ravenna ;  and  his  general,  ^tius,  who 
had  been  so  rictorious  in  Gaul,  partook  of  the  general  fear  when 
invaded  at  home.  The  destruction  of  Rome  and  its  imperial 
power,  the  slaughter  and  slavery  of  the  Roman  pecmle,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  church  appeared  probable.     Under  such  a  state 
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of  things,  the  emperor  and  his  council  prevaQed  on  Leo  the  pon- 
tiff himself,  supported  by  Albienns  imd  Tragelins,  men  of  great 
experience  and  talent,  to  undertake  an  embassy  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Minio.  This  embassy  was  ac- 
companied by  a  most  grand  and  numerous  retinue — a  sm^  army — 
armed,  not  with  the  weapons  of  war,  but  with  the  crosier  and 
crook.  Nor  did  Attila  attempt  to  hide  his  joy  for  their  arrival. 
The  most  profound  attention,  the  most  convincing  demonstrations 
of  his  kindness  to  them,  were  studiously  displayed  by  him. 

The  terms  ptoposed  were  readily  accepted,  and  Attila  and  his 
army,  a  tornado  fraught  with  moral  and  physical  ruin  to  Rome, 
die  church,  and  the  civilised  world,  silently  sank  away  far  behind 
the  Danube. 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  great  success  of  this  embassy  should 
liave  been  attributed  to  some  intervention  of  miraculous  power 
during  the  dark  ages  that  followed ; — and  hence  we  find  that,  four 
hundred  years  after,  in  one  of  Gruter's  copies  of  ^^  The  Historica 
Miscella,"  it  is  stated  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  stood,  visible 
alone  to  Attila,  on  either  side  of  Leo,  brandishing  a  sword,  com- 
manding him  to  accept  whatever  Leo  should  offer;  and  this  h 
quoted  as  credible  history  by  Barronius,  md  ann,  452,  no% 
47-49,  and  has  been  painted  by  Raffaele,  at  a  much  later  period. 
The  idea  was  perhaps  poetical,  and  this  piece  alone  would  have 
immortalized  the  artist.  But  it  is  truly  singular  that  this  ap- 
pearance of  Peter  and  Paul  should  have  gained  a  place  in  the 
Broman  Breviary,  especially  as  it  is  nowhere  alluded  to  by  Leo, 
nor  by  his  secretary,  Prosper,  who  was  present  at  that  treaty,  nor 
by  any  contemporary  whatever.  The  facts  attached  to  Attila,  in 
connection  with  this  treaty,  were : — His  army  was  extremely  desti- 
tute, and  a  contagious  and  very  mortal  disease  was  raging  in  his 
camp ;  in  addition  to  which,  Marcian  had  gathered  a  large  army, 
then  under  march  for  Italy,  to  join  the  imperial  forces  under 
^tius,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  another  army,  sent  by  Marcian 
long  before,  were  then  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Huns  them- 
selves :  of  these  facts  Attila  was  well  advised.  These  were  the 
agencies  that  operated  on  his  mind  in  favour  of  peace  with  Valen- 
tinian.  To  us  the  idea  seems  puerile  to  suppose  Jehovah  sending 
Peter  and  Paul,  sword  in  hand,  to  frighten  his  Hunnish  majesty 
from  making  slaves  of  the  Roman  people. 

Would  it  not  be  more  consonant  with  the  general  acts  of  his 
f  rovidence  to  point  Attila  to  his  diseased  army ;  \o  their  conse- 
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quent  want  of  supplies,  and  to  the  threatening  danger  of  his  being 
totally  cut  off  by  the  two  armies  of  Marcian,  saying  nothing  of 
the  possibility  of  a  restored  confidence  among  the  then  panic- 
Btrnck  Romans  ?  Besides,  it  has  been  well  ascertained  that,  at  the 
time  of  Leo's  arrival,  he  had  been  hesitating  whether  to  march  on 
Rome— or  recross  the  Alps.  See  Bower j  vol.  ii.  p.  202 ;  also,  Jar- 
nandez  Rer.   Q-oth.  c.  41,  49. 

But,  we  acknowledge  the  intervening  influences  of  the  Divine 
mil,  in  this  case,  as  forcibly  as  it  could  be  urged,  even  if  attended 
with  all  the  particulars  and  extravagancies  of  the  poetic  painter's « 
fancy.  We  have  alluded  to  this  particle  of  the  history  of  that 
day,  as  it  stands  upon  the  records,  in  order  that,  while  we  quote, 
we  may  not  be  misunderstood  as  to  our  view  of  the  providences  of 
God. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject : — Upon  a  review  of  these  times,  we 
may  notice  the  distractions  of  the  church  by  means  of  the  various 
heresies  which  imbittered  against  each  other  the  different  profes* 
sions  of  the  Christian  faith.  How  the  followers  of  Arius,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  spread  confusion  and  violence  over  the  entire 
Christian  world : — How,  crushed  and  driven  out  by  Theodosius, 
thousands  took  shelter  among  the  pagans,  whose  movements  they 
stimulated,  and  whom  we  now  perceive  in  progress  of  the  gradual 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire : — How,  upon  the  partial  or  more 
general  successes  of  these  hordes,  their  Arian  confederates,  with  a 
fresh  memory  of  their  late  oppressions  and  the  cruelties  inflicted 
on  them,  retaliated  with  unsparing  severity  and  bloodshed  upon 
their  Nicene  opponents ;  while,  among  all  these  savage  invaders, 
the  Arian  creed  supplanted  and  succeeded  the  pagan  worship  : — 
How  this  wild  Attila  swept  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
carrying  death  or  desolation  to  the  followers  of  Fharamond,  and 
to  the  Goths,  who  had  then  already  established  themselves  in  the 
strongholds  of  ancient  Gaul  and  of  the  more  modern  Romans. 
True,  his  career  was  checked  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  but,  like 
a  hunted  lion,  he  rushed  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and,  recruit- 
ing his  force  in  Pannonia,  directed  his  march  to  Italy  ;  and  to-day, 
after  fourteen  centuries,  it  is  said  that  Aquillia  still  stands  the 
monument  of  his  barbarity.  We  have  this  moment  noticed  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which,  it  is  said,  by  the  monition  of  Leo, 
his  path  of  ruin  was  suddenly  directed  to  the  ice-bound  fortresses 
of  the  north.  But  the  captives  made  on  both  sides,  in  these  deso- 
lating wars,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  slaves  of  the  white 
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race,  which  otherwise,  from  operating  causes,  would  have  been 
fliminished. 

Up  to  this  time  in  these  regions,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  to  a  much 
later  time,  slavery  was  the  result  of  that  mercy  in  the  victor, 
whereby  he  spared  the  life  of  the  conquered  enemy.  Its  condition 
did  not  depend  on  any  previous  condition  of  degradation,  of  free- 
dom or  slavery,  nor  upon  the  race  or  colour  of  the  captive ; — and 
the  wars,  for  ages,  which  had  been  and  were  so  productive  of 
slavery,  were  almost  exclusively  among  those  who,  in  common, 
claimed  a  Caucasian  origin.  Instances  of  African  slavery  were  rare. 
The  Romans  derived  some  few  from  their  African  wars,  valued 
mostly  by  pride,  because  they  were  the  most  rare. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  Life  of  Nero,  by  Tacitus : — **  Nero  never 
travelled  with  less  than  a  thousand  baggage-wagons ;  the  mules  all 
shod  with  silver,  and  the  drivers  dressed  in  scarlet ;  his  African 
slaves  adorned  with  bracelets  on  their  arms,  and  the  horses  deco- 
rated with  the  richest  trappings."  But  these  times  had  passed 
away.  Tet  we  find  in  the  Life  of  Alphonso  el  Casto,  that,  upon 
his  conquest  of  Lisbon,  798,  he  sent  seven  Moorish  slaves  as  a 
present  to  Charlemagne.  And  also,  in  Bower's  ^*  Lives  of  the 
Popes,"  that  in  849,  ^'A  company  of  Moors,  from  Africa,  rendei- 
voused  at  Tozar,  in  Sardinia,  and  thence  made  an  incursion,  by  the 
Tiber,  on  Rome.  But  they  were  mostly  lost  in  a  storm  before 
landing.  Of  those  who  got  on  shore,  some  were  killed  in  battle, 
some  were  hanged,  and  a  large  number  were  bpought  to  Rome  and 
reduced  to  slavery." 

Yet  the  great  mass  of  slaves  were  of  the  same  race  and  colour 
of  their  masters ;  and  at  this  age,  a  most  important  fact  with  the 
Christian,  if  they  were  pagans,  was  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

For  the  first  three  hundred  years,  we  may  notice  how  Chris- 
tianity had  threaded  her  way  amidst  the  troublous  and  barbarous 
paganisms  of  that  age.  But,  at  the  time  to  which  we  have  arrived, 
Christianity  had  ruted  the  civilized  world  for  more  than  a  century. 
And  had  Providence  seen  fit  to  have  attended  her  future  path  with 
peace,  human  sympathy  might  have  fondly  hoped  that  the  mild 
spirit  of  her  religion  would  have  been  poured  in  ameliorating,  pu- 
rifying streams  upon  the  condition  and  soul  of  the  slave,  and  like 
a  dissolving  oil  on  the  chains  that  bound  him. 
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LESSON  vn. 

We  present  a  series  of  records  and  documents  which  elucidate 
the  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  church  in  regard  to  slavery,  as  we 
find  it  in  that  age. 

These  records  are  mostly  extracts  fix>m  Bishop  England's  Let- 
ters, and  collated  by  him  with  accuracy.  Some  few,  from  Bower, 
Bede,  Lingard,  and  others,  will  be  noticed  in  their  place* 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  contrary 
is  not  explicitly  announced,  the  slave  is  of  the  same  colour  and 
race  as  the  master.  At  this  era  of  the  world,  slaves  were  too 
common,  and  their  value  too  little,  to  warrant  the  expense  of  a  dis- 
tant importation.  The  negro  slave,  from  his  exhibiting  an  extreme 
variety  of  the  human  species,  was  regarded  more  as  an  article  of 
curiosity  and  pride  than  usefidness ;  and  therefore  was  seldom  or 
never  found  in  Europe,  except  near  the  royal  palaces,  or  in  the 
trains  of  emperors. 

As  early  as  the  days  of  Polycarp  and  St.  Ignatius,  who  were 
disciples  of  the  apostles,  Christians  had,  from  motives  of  mercy, 
charity,  and  affection,  manumitted  many  of  their  slaves  in  presence 
of  the  bishops,  and  this  was  more  or  less  extensively  practised 
through  the  Bucceeding  period.  In. several  churches,  it  was  agreed 
that  if  a  «lave  became  a  Christian,  he  should  be  manumitted  on 
receiving  baptism.  In  Rome,  the  slave  was  frequently  manui^itted 
by  the  form  called  vindictOj  with  the  prastor's  rod.  Constantine, 
in  the  year  817,  Sozomen  relates,  lib.  i.  c.  9,  transferred  this  au- 
thority to  the  bishops,  who  were  empowered  to  use  the  rod  in  the 
church,  and  have  the  manumission  testified  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation.  A  rescript  of  that  emperor  to*  this  effect  is  found 
in  the  Theodosian  code,  L  i.  c.  De  his  qui  in  eecL  manumitt.  The 
master,  who  consented  to  manumit  the  slave,  presented  him  to  the 
bishop,  in  presenoe  of  the  congregation,  and  the  bishop  pronounced 
him  free,  and  became  the  guardian  of  his  freedom.  The  rescript 
was  directed  to  Protogenas,  bishop  of  Sardica,  and  was  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Sabinus  and  Bufiinus. 

In  book  ii.  of  the  same  code,  is  a  rescript  to  Osius,  bishop  of 
Cordova,  in  which  the  emperor  empowers  the  bishops  to  grant  the 
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prhrflege  of  Bomui  dtiienship  to  8iieh  fraedmen  as  thoy  may  judge 
worthy. 

In  die  eoDflohliip  of  Criffpns  and  Constantine,  a  grant  was 
g^en  to  the  elergy  of  manumitting  their  own  alaTea  lAm  they 
ideaaed,  by  any  form  they  shoald  think  proper.  About  a  eentoiy 
later,  St.  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  informs  ns  {Serma.  de  di- 
veniB,  50)  that  this  form  was  established  in  Africa.  ^  The  deacon 
of  Hippo  is  a  poor  man :  he  has  nothing  to  give  to  any  person : 
but,  before  he  was  a  clergyman,  he,  by  the  frnit  of  his  labomr  and 
indnstry,  booght  some  little  servants,  and  is  to-day,  by  the  epis- 
copal act,  about  to  manumit  them  in  your  si^t." 

TUs  same  bishop  writes,  {Enarrat  m  P9,  cxxiv.,)  ^Christ  does 
not  wish  to  make  you  proad  while  you  walk  in  this  journey,  that 
is,  while  you  are  in  this  life.  Has  it  happened  that  you  have 
been  made  a  Christian,  and  you  have  a  man  as  your  master :  you 
have  not  been  made  a  Christian  that  you  may  scorn  to  serve. 
When,  therefore,  1^  die  command  of  Christ  you  are  die  servant 
of  a  man,  your  service  is  not  to  him,  but  to  the  one  that  gave  you 
the  command  to  serve.  And  he  says.  Hear  your  masters,  ac- 
cording to  die  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  in  the  simplicity 
of  your  hearts,  not  as  eye-servants,  as  if  pleasing  men,  but,  as 
the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God,  from  your  hearts, 
with  a  good  wilL  Behold,  he  did  not  liberate  you  from  being  ser- 
vants, but  he  made  those  who  were  bad  servants  to  be  good  ser- 
vants. Oh,  how  much  do  the  rich  owe  to  Christ  who  has  thus  set 
order  in  dieir  houses !  So,  if  there  be  in  his  &mily  a  faithless 
slave,  and  Christ  convert  him,  he  does  not  say  to  him.  Leave 
your  master,  because  you  have  now  known  him  who  is  the  true 
Master !  Perhaps  this  master  of  yours  is  impious  and  unjust,  and 
that  you  are  faithful  and  just ;  it  is  unbecoming  that  the  just  and 
faithfol  should  serve  the  unjust  and  the  infidel :  this  is  not  what 
he  said;  but,  let  him  rather  serve."  This  great  doctor  of  the 
church  continues  at  considerable  leligth  to  show  how  Christ,  by  his 
own  example,  exhorts  the  servants  to  fidelity  and  obedience  to 
their  masters  in  every  thing,  save  what  is  contrary  to  (jod's  ser- 
vice. Subsequently,  he  passes  to  the  end  of  time,  and  the  opening 
of  eternity,  and  shows  many  good,  obedient,  and  afflicted  servants 
mingled  with  good  masters  among  the  elect,  and  bad,  faithless,  and 
stubborn  servants,  with  cruel  masters,  cast  among  the  reprobates. 

In  his  hook  i.,  on  the  Sermon  of  Christ  on  the  Mounts  he  dwells 
upon  the  duty  of  Christian  masters  to  their  slaves.     They  are  not 
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to  regarii  them  as  mere  property,  but  to  treat  them  as  human 
beings  having  immortal  souls,  for  which  Christ  died. 

Thus  we  perceive  that,  though  from  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
mission and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  number  of  slaves  had 
been  greatly  reduced  and  their  situation  greatly  improved,  still 
the  principles  were  recognised  of  the  moral  and  religious  legality 
of  holding  slave  property,  and  of  requiring  that  they  should  per- 
form a  reasonable  service. 

The  instances  of  voluntary  slavery,  such  as  that  of  St.  Paulinus, 
were  not  rare.  It  is  rflated,  that  having  bestowed  all  that  he 
could  raise,  to  ransom  prisoners  taken  by  the  barbarians  who  over- 
ran the  country;  upon  the  application  of  a  poor  widow  whose  son 
was  held  in  captivity,  he  sold  himself,  to  procure  the  means  of  her 
son's  release.  His  good  conduct  procured  the  affection  of  his 
master,  and  subsequently  his  emancipation.  Thus  slavery  lost 
some  of  its  degrading  character.  This,  together  with  the  confu- 
sion arising  from  the  turbulence  accompanying  the  invasions, 
caused  a  relaxation  of  discipline :  to  remedy  some  of  the  abuses, 
Pope  Leo  issued  several  letters.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  first  of  them :  it  has  been  taken  into  the  body  of  the  canon 
law.     Di^t.  6,  Admittuntur: — 

^^  Admittuntur  passim  ad  ordinem  sacrum,  quibus  nulla  natalium, 
nulla  morum  dignitas  suffragatur :  et  qui  a  dominis  suis  libertatem 
consequi  minime  potuerunt,  ad  fastigium  sacerdotii,  tanquam  servilis 
vilitas  hunc  honorem  jure  capiat,  provehuntur,  et  probari  Deo  se 
posse  creditur,  qui  domino  suo  necdum  probare  se  potuit.  Duplex 
itaque  in  hac  parte  reatus  est,  quod  et  sacrum  mysterium  (minis- 
terium)  talis  consortii  vilitate  polluitur,  et  dominorum,  quantum  ad 
illicitae  usurpationis  temeritatem  pertinet,  jura  solvuntur.  Ab  his 
itaque,  fratres  carissimi,  omnes  provincise  vestrae  abstineant  sacer- 
dotes :  et  non  tantum  ab  hie,  sed  ab  illis  etiam,  qui  aut  originali 
aut  alicui  conditioni  obligati  sunt,  volumus  temperari :  nisi  forte 
eorum  petitio  aut  voluntas  accesserit,  qui  aliquid  sibi  in  eos  vindi- 
cant  potestatis.  Debet  cnim  esse  immunis  ab  aliis,  qui  divinss 
militias  fuerit  aggregandus ;  ut  a  castris  Dominicis,  quibus  nomen 
ejus  adscribitur,  nuUis  necessitatis  vinculis  abstrahatur." 

Persons  who  have  not  the  qualifications  of  birth  or  conduct^ 
are  everywhere  admitted  to  holy  orders ;  and  they  who  could  not 
procure  freedom  from  their  masters  are  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the 
priesthood  ;  as  if  the  lowliness  of  slavery  could  rightfully  claim  this 
honour :  and^  as  if  he  who  could  not  procure  the  approbation  of 
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even  hie  maeter,  could  procure  that  of  God.  There  iSy  thereforv^ 
in  this  a  double  criminality:  for  the  holy  ministry  is  polluted  by 
the  meanness  of  this  fellowship^  and  so  far  as  regards  the  rashness 
of  this  unlawful  usurpation^  the  rights  of  the  masters  are  infringed. 
Wherefore  J  dearest  brethrer^  let  all  the  priests  of  your  province 
keep  aloof  from  these :  and  ru>t  only  from  thesCj  btU  also^  we  desire 
they  should  abstain  from  those  who  are  under  bondy  by  origin  or 
any  condition^  except  perchance  upon  the  petition  or  consent  of  the 
persons  who  have  them  in  their  power  in  any  way.  For  he  who  is 
to  be  aggregated  to  the  divine  warfare^ught  to  be  exempt  from 
other  obligations :  so  that  he  may  not  by  any  bond  of  necessity  be 
drawn  away  from  that  camp  of  the  Lord  for  which  his  name  has 
been  enrolled. 

Prosper,  lib.  2  de  vitd  contemplat.  c.  8,  and  many  other  writers  of 
this  century,  treat  of  the  relative  dnties  of  the  Christian  master 
and  his  Christian  slave.  The  zeal  and  charity  of  several  holy 
men  led  them  to  make  extraordinary  sacrifices  daring  this  period, 
^  to  redeem  the  captives  from  the  barbarians :  besides  the  remark* 
able  instance  of  Paolinus,  we  have  the  ardent  and  persevering 
charity  of  Exnperius,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  who  sold  the  plate  belong- 
ing to  the  church,  and  used  glass  for  the  chalice,  that  he  might  be 
able  by  every  species  of  economy  to  procure  liberty  for  the  enslaved. 

Nor  was  this  a  solitary  instance.  About  the  year  513,  Pope 
Symmachus  called  a  national  council,  by  which,  among  other 
enactments,  he  established  the  rule  that  under  no  circumstances, 
could  the  church  property  be  alienated.   See  Bower,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 

About  the  year  535,  Csesarius,  primate  of  Aries,  applied  to 
Pope  Agapetus  for  means  to  relieve  the  poor  Christians  in  Gaul. 
But,  at  that  time,  the  church  being  quite  destitute  of  money,  the 
pope  excused  himself,  and  quoted  the  decree  of  Symmachus.  The 
Arians,  and  some  others,  hence  inculcated  the  doctrine  that  the 
alienation  of  church  property,  under  any  circumstances,  was 
sacrilege.  The  laws  of  the  empire  also  forbid  such  alienation,  but 
with  the  proviso,  "  except  there  was  no  other  means  by  which  the 
poor  could  be  relieved  in  time  of  famine,  nor  the  captives  be  re- 
deemed from  slavery."  Such  was  the  practice  among  the  most 
pious  of  the  age. 

St.  Ambrose  did  not  scruple  to  melt  down  the  communion-plate 
of  the  church  of  Milan  to  redeem  some  captives,  who  otherwise 
must  have  continued  in  slavery.  The  Arians  charged  him  with 
sacrilege :  in  answer  to  which  he  wrote  his  Apology,  which  has 
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reftohed  thia  late  day,  as  the  rules  and.  reasons  of  the  church  m 
such  caetes.  He  says — ^^  Is  it  not  better  that  the  plate  should  be 
melted  by  the  bishop  to  maintain  the  poor,  when  they  can  be 
maintained  by  no.  other  means,  than  that  it  should  become  tlie 
spoil  and  plunder  of  a  sacrilegious  enemy?  WiU  not  the  Lord 
thus  expostulate  with  us,  Why  did  you  suffer  so  many  helpless 
persons  to  die  with  hunger,  when  you  had  gold  to  relieve  and  sap- 
port  them  ?  Why  were  so  many  captives  carried  away  and  sold 
without  ransom  ?  Why  were  so  many  suffered  to  be  slain  by  the 
enemy  ?  It  would  have  b^n  better  to  have  preserved  the  vessels 
of  living  men  than  lifelesi^etals.  To  this,  what,  answer  can  be 
returned?  Should  one  say,  I  was  afraid  that  the  temple  of  (]h>d 
should  want  its  ornaments :  Christ  would  answer.  My  sacraments 
require  no  gold,  nor  do  they  please  me  more  for  being  ministered 
in  gold,  as  they  are  not  to  be  bought  with  gold.  The  ornament 
of  my  sacrament  is  the  redemption  of  captives ;  and  those  alone 
are  precious  vessels  that  redeem  souls  firom  death/' 

The  saint  concludes  that  though  it  would  he  highly  criminal  for 
a  man  to  convert  the  sacred  vessels  to  his  own  private  use,  yet  it 
is  so  far  from  being  a  crime,  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  an  obligation 
incumbent  on  him  and  h^  brethren  to  prefer  the  living  temples  of 
Grod  to  the  unnecessary  ornaments  of  the  material  edifices.  See 
Ambrose  de  Offic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  28 ;  and  such  was  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Austin,  see  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  caput  24 ;  of  Acacius  of  Amida,  see 
Socrat.  lib.  viL  c.  24 ;  of  Deigratias  of  Carthage,  see  Vict,  de 
Persec.  Vandal,  lib.  i. ;  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  see  Theodoret,  lib. 
ii.  c.  27 ;  yea  all,  who  have  touched  on  the  subject,  have  subscribed 
to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Ambrose.  Even  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in 
his  law  against  sacrilege,  forbids  the  church  plate,  vestments,  or 
any  other  gifts,  lo  be  sold,  or  pawned ;  but  adds,  ^^  except  in  case 
of  captivity  or  famine,  the  lives  and  souls  of  men  being  preferable 
to  any  vessels  or  vestments  whatever."  See  Codex  Just.  lib.  i. 
tit.  2.  de  Sacr.  Eccles.  leg.  21 ;  also  see  Bower's  Life  of  Agapetus, 
p.  854. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  barbarians,  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  Christian  church,  treated  their  slaves  with  cruelty,  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  the  new  religion;  and,  upon  their 
adoption  of  the  Christian  creed,  they  sometimes  ran  into  an  oppo- 
site extreme,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  ehurch.  In  both  cases 
the  church  used  her  authority,  and,  says  Bishop  England,  upon 
their  embrace  of  Christianity,  ^^  slavery  began  to  assume  a  variety 
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of  mitigated  forms  among  ihem,"  which  will,  in  some  degree,  be 
developed  as  we  proceed  with  the  history  of  ctoonical  legislation 
on  that  snbject. 

The  roles  of  the  Christian  church  are  evidently  founded  upon 
tba  laws  of  God,  as  delivered  to  Moses :  ^^  And  if  a  man  smite  his 
servant,  or  his  maid,  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under  his  hand,  he 
shall  be  surely  punished.  Notwithstanding,  if  he  continue  a  day 
or  two,  he  shaJl  not  be  punished :  for  he  is  his  money." 

^IT  a  man  smite  the  eye  of  his  servant,  or  the  eye  of  his  maid, 
that  it  perish,  he  shall  let  him  go  frec^or  his  eye's  sake.  And 
if  he  smite  his  mannservant's  tooth,  or  his  maid-servant's  tooth, 
he  shall  let  him  go  for  his  tooth's  sake."  Uxod.  xju.  20,  21,  26,  27. 
And  if  a  man  took  his  female  slave  to  wife,  and  became  displeased 
with  her  *  *  *  8}ie  should  be  free.  See  DeuL  zzi  10^15. 
But  jEomication  in  a  female  slave  was  not  punished  by  death,  but 
by  stripes.    See  Lev.  zix.  20-28. 

Neither  the  laws  of  Moses,  nor  indeed  of  any  civilised  people, 
have  ever  permitted  unusual  or  cruel  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  slave.  Civilisation,  as  well  as  Judaism,  seems  to  have  incul- 
cated^ ^^Be  not  excessive  tovrard  any;  and  without  discretion  do 
nothing.  If  thou  have  a  servant,  liet  him  be  unto  thee  as  thyself, 
because  thou  hast  bought  him  with  a  price."  UceL  xxxiii*  29. 

Among  heathen  nations,  their  laws  were  to  the  effect,  th^t  when 
the  slave,  sick  or  wounded,  was  neglected,  or  abandoned  to  his  fate 
by  his  master ;  yet,  if  he  recovered,  the  master  should  lose  his 
property  in  such  slave,  and  the  slave  should  be  free ;  and  such 
neglect  was  often,  otherwise  made  punishable.  The  Roman  law 
sanctioned  this  doctrine :  ^^  Si  verberatus  fuerit  se7im»  non  morti- 
fere,  negligentia  autem  perierit,  de  vulnerato  actio  erit,  non  de 
occiso."  See  Lex  Aquillia.  And  so  in  ancient  France,  see  Fosdere, 
voL  iii.  p.  290 :  If  negligence  or  bad  treatment  towards  the  slave 
was  proved  in  the  master ^  the  slave  was  declared  free. 

At  this  day,  in  all  civilized  countries,  the  civil  law  forbids  un- 
usual and  cruel  punishment  of  slaves,  and  also  a  wanton  and  care- 
less negligence  of  them,  either  in  sickness  or  health.  Thus  the 
law  punishes  the  master  for  his  neglect  to  govern  his  slaves,  by 
making  him  responsible  for  their  bad  conduct,  and  the  damage  their 
want  of  proper  government  may  occasion  others. 

In  the  year  494,  Pope  Gelesius  admonished  the  bishops,  at  their 
ordinations,  that — 

<^  Ne  unquam  ordinationes  prs^umat  illioitas ;  ne  "*"    ''^    ''^  curse 
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aut  cuilibet  conditioni  obnoxium  notatamque  ad  sacros   ordines 
permittat  accedere." 

That  he  should  never  presume  to  hold  unlawful  ordinations ; 
that  he  should  not  allow  to  holy  orders  "^  *  "^  any  person  bound 
to  the  service  of  the  courts  or  liable  to  bond  for  his  eonditum 
(slavery)  or  marked  thereto. 

In  the  year  506,  a  council  was  held  at  Agdle,  the  sixty-second 
canon  of  which  is — 

^^Si  quis  servum  propriam  sine  conscienti&  jadicis  occiderit, 
excommunicatione  vel  pcenitentia  bienmi  reatam  sanguinis  emen- 
dabit." 

If  any  one  shall  put  his  oum  servant  to  deaths  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  jvdgey  let  him  make  compensation  for  the  guiU  of 
blood  by  excommunication  or  two  years'  penance. 

Another  council  was  held  eleven  years  later.  Many  of  the 
canons  of  this  synod  are  transcripts  of  those  of  Agdle.  The 
thirty-fourth  is : 

^^  Si  quis  servum  proprium  sine  conscienti&  judicis  occiderit,  ex- 
communicatione biennii  eflfusionem  sanguinis  expiabit." 

ff  any  one  shaU  slay  his  own  servant  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  judgej  let  him  expiate  the  shedding  of  blood  by  an  excommuni- 
cation of  two  years. 

This  was  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  law  of  Constantine 
forbidding  this  exercise  of  power  by  the  master. 

The  third  council  of  Orleans  was  held  in  the  year  538. 

The  thirteenth  canon  regulates,  that  if  Christian  slaves  shall  be 
possessed  by  Jews,  and  these  latter  require  them  to  do  any  thing 
forbidden  by  the  Christian  religion,  or  if  the  Jews  shall  seize  upon 
any  of  their  servants  to  whip  or  punish  them  for  those  thingK 
that  have  been  declared  to  be  excusable  or  forgiven,  and  those 
slaves  fly  to  the  church  for  protection,  they  are  not  to  be  given  up, 
unless  there  be  given  and  received  a  just  and  sufficient  sum  to  war- 
rant their  protection. 

The  canon  xxvi.  gives  a  specimen  of  the  early  feudalism  nearly 
similar  to  the  subsequent  villain  service. 

^'  Ut  nullus  servilibus  colonarijsque  conditionibus  obligatus,  juxta 
statuta  sedis  apostolicse,  ad  honores  ecclesiasticos  admittatur ; 
nisi  prius  aut  testamento,  aut  per  tabulas  legitime  constiterit  abso- 
lutum.  Quod  si  quis  episcoporum,  ejus  qui  ordinatur  conditionem 
sciens,  transgredi  per  ordinationem  inhibitam  fortasse  voluerit, 
anni  spatio  missas  facere  non  prsesumat." 
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Let  no  one  held  under  servile  or  eoUmhing  eondiiions  be  ad- 
mitted to  church  honours,  in  violation  of  the  statutes  of  the  Apos* 
tolic  see  ;  unless  it  be  evident  that  he  has  been  previously  absolved 
therefrom  by  wHl  or  by  deed.  And  if  any  bishop,  being  aware  of 
such  condition  of  the  person  so  ordained,  shall  wiffully  transgress 
by  making  such  unlauful  ordination,  let  him  not  presume  to  cele- 
brate mass  for  the  space  of  a  year. 

The  colonial  condition  was  in  its  origin  different  firom  the  mere 
servile.  The  maneipium  or  manu  captum  was  the  servus  or  slave 
made  in  war :  the  colonus,  or  husbandman,  thongh,  at  the  period 
at  which  we  are  arrived,  he  frequently  was  in  as  abject  a  condition, 
jet  was  so  by  a  different  process.  St.  Augustine,  in  cap.  i.  lib.  x. 
De  Civitate  Dei,  tells  us,  ^^  Goloni  dicuntur,  qui  conditionem  debe- 
bant  genitali  solo  propter  agriculturam  sub  dominio  posseesorum." 
They  are  called  colonists  who  owe  their  condition  to  their  native 
land,  under  the  dominion  of  its  possessors. 

The  following  history  of  various  modes  by  which  they  became 
servants,  is  taken  from  the  work  De  Chubemat.  Dei,  lib.  v.,  by  the 
good  and  erudite  Salvianus,  a  priest,  who  died  at  Marseilles,  about 
the  year  484. 

Nonnulli  eorum  de  quibus  loquimur,  ♦  ♦  ♦  eum  domicilia 
atque  agellos  sues  pervasionibus  perdunt,  aut  fatigati  ab  ezactoribus 
deserunt,  quia  tenere  non  possunt,  fundos  majorum  ezpetunt,  et 
coloni  divitum  fiunt.  Aut  sicut  sclent  hi  qui  hostium  terrore  com- 
pulsi,  ad  castella  se  conferunt,  aut  qui  perdito  ingenuse  incolumi- 
tatis  statu  ad  asylum  aliquod  desperatione  confugiunt :  ita  et  isti 
qui  habere  amplius  vel  sedem  vel  dignitatem  suorum  natalium  non 
queunt,  jugo  se  inquilinse  abjectionis  addicunt :  in  banc  necessita- 
tem  redacti,  ut  exactores  non  facultatis  tantum,  set  etiam  condi- 
tionis  su9e,  atque  exultantes  non  a  rebus  tan  turn  suis,  sed  etiam  a 
seipsis,  ac  perdentes  secum  omnia  sua,  et  rerum  proprietate  care- 
ant,  et  jus  liber  tatis  amittant.  *  *  *  Dlud  gravius  et  acerbius, 
quod  additur  huic  malo  servilius  malum.  Nam  suscipiuntur  advense, 
fiunt  prsejudicio  habitationis  indigenae,  et  quos  suscipiunt  ut  extra- 
neos  et  alienos,  incipiunt  habere  quasi  proprios :  quos  esse  constat 
ingenues,  vertunt  in  servos. 

Some  of  those,  when  they  lose  their  dwellings  and  their  little  fields 

by  invasion,  or  leave  them,  being  worried  by  exactions,  as  they  can 

no  longer  hold  them,  seek  the  grounds  of  the  larger  proprietors,  and 

become  the  colonists  of  the  wealthy.     Or,  as  is  usual  with  those  who 

are  driven  off  by  the  fear  of  enemies,  and  take  refuge  in  the  castles, 
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w  whoy  having  lost  their  state  of  safe  freedonij  fly  to  some  aeylum  in 
despair :  so  they  who  ean  no  longer  have  the  place  or  the  dignity 
derived  from  their  hirt\  Sfuhjeet  themselves  to  the  aiject  yoke  cf  the 
sqjowmer's  lot;  reduced  to  eueh  necessity y  that  they  are  stripped 
not  only  of  their  property^  hut  also  <if  their  rank;  going  into  emle 
not  only  from  what  belongs  to  them  hut  from  their  very  selves^  and 
with  themselves  losing  aU  that  they  hadj  they  are  bereft  of  any  pro- 
perty in  things  and  lose  the  very  right  cf  liberty.  ♦  *  ♦  ^ 
more  degradk^  injwry  is  added  to  this  eviL  For  iJtey  are  received 
as  strangers^  they  become  inhabitants  bereft  of  the  rights  of  inhabit^ 
ants;  they  who  receive  them  as  foreigners  and  aliens  begin  to  treat 
them  as  property ^  and  change  into  staves  those  who,  evidently y  were 
free. 

In  thi$  pietore  of  the  colonist,  we  may  find  the  outline  of  the 
yillaiii  of  a  later  age ;  and  in  the  seyeral  enactments  and  regnla- 
tions  of  succeeding  legislators  and  councils,  we  shall  discoyer  the 
changes  which  servitude  underwent  previous  to  its  total  extinction 
in  Europe. 

Flodoardin,  o.  28,  History  of  the  church  of  Rheims,  gives  us  the 
will  of  St.  Bemi,  its  bishop,  who  baptized  Glovis,  upon  his  conver- 
sion in  496,  and  who  was  still  living  in  the  year  550.  This  docu- 
ment grants  freedom  to  some  of  the  colonists  belonging  to  that 
church  and  retains  others  in  service. 

Du  Cange  says  (Art.  Colomui)  that  though  in  several  instances 
the  condition  of  the  colonists  was  as  abject  as  that  of  slaves,  yet 
generally  they  were  in  a  better  position.  Erant  igitur  colon' 
medise  conditionis  inter  ingenues  seu  liberos  et  servos. 
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From  the  fSftCt  that  the  slaves  of  this  era  were  of  the  same 
colour  and  other  physical  qualities  of  their  masters ;  from  their 
great  number,  and  consequently  little  value,  their  condition 
became  attended  with  extremely  diverse  circumstances ;  so  various 
were,  therefore,  the  relations  between  them  and  the  master,  that 
it  would  now  be  impossible,  perhaps,  to  give  an  accurate  history  of 
their  various  castes.  These  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind,  lest  we 
mistake,  and  find  confusion,  where  distinction  was  sufficiently  clear 
and  obvious, 
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Moratori,  treating  of  the  Roman  slayes  and  freedmen,  acknow- 
ledges that  he  is  unable  accurately  to  state  the  conditions  <m 
which  they  manumitted  their  slayes.  In  his  treatise,  ^*  Sapra  % 
Servi  e  lAberti  Antiehiy''  he  has  a  passage  thus : 

Noi  non  sappiamo  se  con  patti,  e  con  quai  patti  una  vulta  si 
manomettessero  que'  Senri,  che  p<H  continuaTano  come  Liberti  a 
serrire  in  Casa  de'  lore  Padroni,  con  essere  alzati  a  piu  onorati 
impieghL  Sappiamo  bend  dal  Tit.  ne  Operii  LSberiorum^  e  dall' 
altro  de  honU  Libertorum  ne'  Digest!,  che  moltissimi  acquistayano 
la  Liberta  con  obbligarsi  di  fare  ai  Padroni  de'  Regaii,  o  delle 
Fattnre,  se  erano  Artefici,  Operoij  vd  Donum.  Questo  si  prati- 
cava  verisimilmente  dai  soli  Mercatanti,  ed  altri  Signori  dati  all' 
interarse,  ma  non  gia  dalle  Nobili  Case.  Per  conto  di  questo,  le 
antiche  Iscrizioni  ci  fanno  yedere,  che  moltissimi  furono  coloro, 
che  anche  dope  la  conseguita  Liberta  seguitavano  a  conyivere,  e 
seryire  in  quelle  medesime  Case,  non  piu  come  Send,  ma  come 
Liberti,  perche  probabilmente  tomaya  il  conto  agli  uni  e  agli 
altri.  I  Padroni  si  seryiyano  di  Persons  lore  confidenti,  e  gia 
innestate  nella  propria  Famiglia ;  ei  Liberti  oresciuti  di  onore,  e 
di  guadagno  poteano  cumulare  roba  per  se  e  per  li  Figli.  Non 
ho  io  potuto  SGoprire  se  i  Romani  tenessero  Seryi  Mercenaij  come 
oggidi.  0  di  yeri  Seryi,  o  di  Liberti  allora  si  seryiyano.  Gio 
posto,  marayiglia  e,  che  il  Pignoria,  in  trattando  degli  Ufisj  de' 
Seryi  antiehi,  imbrogliasse  tanto  le  carte,  sensa  distinguere  i  Seryi 
dai  Liberti,  e  con  attribuir  molti  impieghi  ai  primi,  che  pure  erano 
riserbati  agli  ultimi.  E  piu  da  stupire  e,  citarsi  da  lui  Marmi,  che 
parlano  di  Liberti,  e  pure  sono  presi  da  esse,  come  se  parlassero 
di  Send. 

We  know  not  whether  they  manumitted  upon  condition^  or,  tf 
so,  upon  what  conditions  they  manumitted  formerly  those  servants 
who  continued  thenceforth  as  freed  persons,  hU  elevated  to  more 
honourable  employments,  to  serve  in  the  houses  of  their  masters. 
We  do  indeed  know  in  the  Tit,  de  Operis  Libertorum,  and  in 
another  de  bonis  Libertorum  of  the  Digests,  that  very  many 
acquired  their  liberty  with  the  obligation  of  giving  to  their  masters 
presents,  or  doing  work  if  they  were  artists.  Operas  yel  donum. 
This  was  in  all  likelihood  practised  only  by  merchants  or  other 
masters  given  to  making  profit,  but  not  by  noble  houses.  As  to 
these  the  ancient  inscriptions  exhibit  to  us  that  very  many  who 
obtained  their  freedom,  yet  continued  to  live  and  to  do  service  in 
those  same  houses,  no  longer  as  slaves,  but  as  freed  persons,  because 
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prohahly  each  party  found  it  beneficial.  The  patrons  kept  about 
them  persons  in  whom  they  had  confiden^je^  and  who  had  already 
been  engrafted  on  their  families;  the  freed  persons^  grown  to 
honour  and  making  profit  could  create  property  for  themselves  and 
for  their  children,  I  cannot  discover  whether  the  Romans  had 
hireling  servants^  as  is  now  the  case.  They  had  then  true  slaves  and 
sometimes  freed  persons.  This  being  the  case^  it  is  matter  of  sur^ 
prise  that  Pignoria^  in  treating  of  the  employment  of  the  ancient 
slaveSj  should  have  been  so  perplexed  as  not  to  be  able  clearly  to  dis- 
tinguish slaves  from  freed  persons^  and  should  have  attributed  to 
the  former  many  employments  which  were  specially  reserved  for  the 
latter :  and  it  is  more  to  be  wondered  atj  that  marbles  which  speak 
of  freed  persons  are  referred  to  by  him  and  complained  as  treating 
of  slaves. 

It  is  clear  that  even  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Claudias,  to 
whose  reign,  a.  d.  45,  the  marble  of  which  he  treats  refers,  and 
probably  long  before  that  period,  many  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
Roman  empire  were  bound  to  do  certain  services  for  the  patrons 
who  had  been  their  masters,  and  that  this  obligation  descended  to 
their  progeny.     Hence  this  would  still  be«  species  of  servitude. 

The  barbarians  who  overran  the  empire  came  chiefly  from 
Scythia  and  Germany,  as  that  vast  region  was  then  called  which 
stretches  from  the  Alps  to  the  Northern  Ocean.  When  they 
.  settled  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Gaul  and  in  Italy,  they 
introduced  many  of  their  customs  as  well  of  government  as  of 
policy.  Most  of  their  slaves  were  what  the  writers  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  centuries  describe  as  coloni  and  conditionibus 
obligati.     As  Tacitus  describes,  in  xxv.  De  Moribus  Germanorum  : 

"  The  slaves  in  general  are  not  arranged  at  their  several  employ- 
ments in  the  household  affairs,  as  is  the  practice  at  Rome.  Each 
has  his  separate  habitation,  and  his  own  establishment  to  manage. 
The  master  considers  him  as  an  agrarian  dependant,  who  is 
obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  cattle,  or  wearing- 
apparel.  The  slave  obeys,  and  the  state  of  servitude  extends  no 
further.  All  domestic  affairs  are  managed  by  the  master's  wife 
and  children.  To  punish  a  slave  with  stripes,  to  load  him  with 
chains,  or  condemn  him  to  hard  labour,  is  unusual.  It  is  true 
that  slaves  are  sometimes  put  to  death,  not  under  colour  of  justice, 
or  of  aiy  authority  vested  in  the  master ;  but  in  a  transport  of 
passion,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  as  is  often  the  case  in  a  sudden  affray ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  this  species  of  homicide  passes  with  impu- 
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nitj.  The  freedmen  are  not  of  much  higher  consideration  than 
the  actual  slaves ;  they  obtain  no  rank  in  their  master's  family, 
and,  if  we  except  the  parts  of  Germany  where  monarchy  is  esta- 
blished, they  never  figure  on  the  stage  of  public  business.  In 
despotic  governments  they  often  rise  above  the  men  of  ingenuous 
birth,  and  even  eclipse  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles.  In  other 
states  the  subordination  of  the  freedmen  is  a  proof  of  public 
liberty." 

At  all  ages,  slaves  who  belonged  to  the  absolute  monarch,  some- 
times became  elevated  above  the  native  nobility :  witness  the  case 
of  Joseph  in  Egypt ;  of  Ebed  Melech,  who  was  black,  in  Judea ; 
of  Haman,  also  a  black,  an Amalekite ;  of  Mordecai,  his  successor; 
of  Esther  the  queen  ;  of  Daniel  the  prophet,  and  Felix,  governor 
of  Judea,  a  Greek  slave  to  the  Roman  emperor.  But  such  things 
can  never  occur  in  a  republic.  To  a  political  misfortune  of  this 
kind  the  prophet  alludes — ^^  Servants  (slaves)  have  ruled  over 
us" — than  which  nothing  can  be  more  expressive  of  the  loss  of 
liberty. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  Theodosian  code.  Const.  5,  we  read — 

Inverecund&  arte  d^endetur,  si  hi  ad  conditionem  vel  originem 
reposcuntur,^uibus  tempore  famis,  cum  in  mortem  penuria  coge- 
rentur,  opitulari  non  potuit  dominus  aut  patronus. 

It  u  forbidden  as  a  shameless  tricky  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  regain  to  their  condition  or  original  state^  those  whom  the 
master^  or  patron  could  not  aid^  whenj  in  a  period  of  famine^  they 
were  pressed  nearly  to  death  by  want. 

This  exhibits  the  obligation  on  the  patron  of  the  person  under 
condition^  and  on  the  master  of  the  slave,  to  support  them,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  title  by  the  neglect  of  their  duty. 

Muratori  observes,  that  in  process  of  time,  the  special  agree- 
ments and  particular  enactments  regarding  the  conditions^  gave 
such  a  variety  as  baffled  all  attempts  at  classification  and  precision. 

At  a  much  earlier  period,  slaves  had  become  a  drug  in  the 
Italian  market.  When,  about  the  year  405,  Rhadagasius,  the 
Goth,  was  leading  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  bar- 
barians into  Italy,  the  Emperor  Honorius  ordered  the  slaves  to 
be  armed  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  by  which  arming  they 
generally  obtained  their  freedom ;  Stilichon,  the  consul,  slew 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  invaders  in  the 
vicinity  of  Florence,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  remainder,  who 
were  sold  as  slaves  at  the  low  price  of  one  piece  of  gold  for  each. 
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Jacobs  estimates  the  amreu9  at  eleven  shillings.  It  is  supposed 
10  have  contained  about  70  grains  of  gold,  which  will  make  the 
price  of  a  slaye,  at  that  time,  about  $2.60.  But  Wilkins  (Leges 
Saxon.)  informs  us  that,  in  England,  about  the  year  1000,  the 
price  of  a  slave  was  X2  16».  Zd.  sterling,  not  quite  tibe  value  of  two 
horses.  But,  of  these  slaves  of  Stilichon,  numbers  died  within 
the  year,  so  that  Baronius  relates  (Annals,  ▲•  n.  406)l  that  the 
purchasers  had  to  pay  more  for  their  burial  than  for  their  bodies ; 
aecordmg  to  the  remarks  of  Orosius,  in  this  state  of  the  market, 
it  was  easy  for  the  slave  to  procure  that  he  should  be  held  at  a 
etmdition^  and  thenceforth  the  number  under  condition  greatly  in- 
creased, and  in  process  of  time  became  more  numerous  than  those 
in  absolute  slavery. 

In  the  year  541,  the  fourth  council  of  Orleans  was  celebrated, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  King  Ghildebert.  The  ninth  canon : — Ut 
episcopus,  qui  de  facultate  propria  ecclesis  nihil  relinquit,  de  ec- 
clesiiB  facultate  si  quid  alitor  quam  canones  eloquuntur  obligavdrit, 
vendiderit  aut  distrazerit,  ad  ecclesiam  revocetur,  (ab  ecclesia,  m 
(fther  edMans.)  Sane  si  de  servis  ecdesise  libertos  fecit  numero 
eompetenti,  in  ingenuitate  permaneant,  iti^ut  ab  ofGicio  ecclesise 
non  recedant.  ^ 

Be  it  enacted,  That  a  hUhop  who  hoi  left  none  of  his  private 
property  to  the  church  shall  not  dispose  of  any  of  the  church 
property  J  otherwise  than  as  the  canons  point  out.  Should  he  bind 
or  sell  or  separate  any  thing  otherunscj  let  it  be  recalled  for  the 
church.  But  if  indeed^  he  has  made  freemen  of  slaves  of  the 
church  to  a  reasonable  number^  let  them  continue  in  their  freedom, 
but  with  the  obligation  of  not  departing  from  the  duty  of  the  church. 

The  canon  xzii.  of  the  same  council  is — 

Ut  servis  ecclesise,  vel  sacerdotum,  prsedas  et  captivitates  ex- 
ercere  non  liceat;  qui  iniquum  est,  ut  quorum  domini  redemp- 
tionis  praestare  solent  suffragium,  per  servorum  excessum  disci- 
plina  eeclesiastica  maeuletur. 

That  it  be  not  lawful  for  the  slaves  of  the  churchy  or  of  the 
priests,  to  go  on  predatory  excursions  or  to  make  captives,  for  it 
is  unjust  that  when  the  masters  are  accustomed  to  aid  in  redeem- 
ing^  the  discipline  of  the  church  should  be  disgraced  by  the  mis- 
conduct  of  the  slaves. 

In  Judlasm,  God  had  established  a  limited  sanctuary  for  slaves 
and  for  certain  malefactors,  not  to  encourage  crime,  but  to  protect 
against  the  fury  of  passion,  and  to  give  some  sort  of  aid  to  the 
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feeble.  P^ganiaa  adopted  tbe  ptinciple,  and  the  Chrietiaii  temple 
mud  its  preemota  beeanie^  aot  only  by  oommoa  eoneent,  bat  by 
I^;al  enaetment^  Aa  aaaetaary  instead  of  the  former*  Idkeetaiy 
naefol  institatiaBy  lUa  tao  vaa  aaaaiionnlly  abwad* 

The  zxixth  aaaon  waa — 

Qameomqne  maadpb  aib  apeeie  eonjogii  ad  aedeaim  septa 
eonfageiint,  nl  per  hae  eradant  posse  fieri  oonjngiiim,  minime  eis 
lieentia  tribuatvr,  neo  talia  conjunetio  a  derieis  defensetnr :  quia 
probatnm  est,  nt  sine  legitimft  traditione  oonjmieti,  pro  religionis 
ordine,  statute  tempore  ab  Ecclesis  eemmnniona  saspendantnr,  ne 
in  saeris  loeis  turpi  conenbitn  inisceantor.  De  qiift  re  decemimiis, 
nt  parentibns  ant  propriis  dominisy  pront  ratio  poscit  personamm, 
acceptfi  fide  ezcusati  snb  separationis  promissione  reddantnr:  post- 
modnm  tamen  parentibns  atqne  dominis  libertate  concessft,  si  eos 
Tolnerint  proprifi  Tolnntate  eonjnngere.  f 

Let  not  tha$e  ilave$  wio^  under  pretext  of  marriage^  take  refuge 
mihm  the  preeincte  of  the  ehurehj  imagining  that  hy  thie  they 
would  make  a  marriagej  be  oB&wed  to  do  $o,  nor  lei  euch  union  be 
eountenaneed  by  the  clergy :  for  it  hae  been  regulated  thai  they 
foho  form  an  union,  ^hout  lauful  deUoery,  ehouU  be^for  the 
good  order  of  religion,  eeparatedfor  a  fixed  period  from  ike  com* 
munwn  of  the  church,  $o  thai  this  frile  connection  may  be  pre- 
vented in  holy  plaeee.  Wherefore  we  decree,  that  such  pereone, 
being  declared  free  from  the  bond  of  any  plighted  faith  and  made 
to  promiee  a  eeparation,  should  be  reetored  to  their  parents  or 
owners,  a»  the  caee  may  require;  to  be,  however,  subsequently,  if 
the  parents  or  owners  should  grant  leave,  married  with  their  own 
free  consenL 

As  we  have  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  East  at  an  earlier  period, 
now  in  this  portion  of  the  West,  the  slaves  were  made  incapable  of 
entering  into  the  marriage-contract  .withont  the  owner's  consent. 

In  tUs  same  council,  canon  zzz.,  provision  is  made  for  affording 
to  the  Christians,  who  are  held  as  slaves  by  the  Jews,  not  only 
sanctuary  of  the  church,  but  in  the  house  of  any  Christian,  until 
a  fair  price  shall  be  stipulated  for  and  paid  to  the  Jewish  owner, 
if  the  Christian  be  unwilling  to  return  to  his  service.  This  is  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  right  of  property  in  slaves. 

Canon  xzxi.  of  this  council  prorides,  that  <«  if  any  Jew  shall 
bring  a  slave  to  be  a  proselyte  to  his  religion,  or  make  a  Jew  of  a 
Christian  slave,  or  take  as  his  companion  a  Christian  female  slave, 
or  induce  a  slave  bom  of  Christian  parents  to  become  a  Jew  under 
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the  influence  of  a  promSee  of  emancipation^  h$  ehall  loee  the  title 
to  every  such  slave.  And  further^  thai  ^  ^y  Okristian  slave 
shall  become  a  Jew  for  the  sake  of  heimg  memmmiUed  with  condi- 
tion, tmd  shall  cosUimue  to  be  a  Jms^  tA#  ifbmif  9kM  be  lost  and 
the  condition  shmB  not  avail  him.'* 

Canon  zzzii.  proTicies,  that  the  ^  dssesmkmto  rf  a  slave,  wher- 
ever  they  mojf  be^  even  after  a  hmg  Uqm  iff  time^  though  there 
should  be  neglsot,  if  found  upon  the  land  or  possesoion  upon  which 
their  parents  were  placed,  shall  be  held  to  the  original  conditions 
established  by  the  deceased  proprietor  for  .the  deceased  parents,  anfl 
the  priest  of  the  place  shall  aid  in  enforcing  the  fulfilment^  and 
any  persons  who  shaU  through  avarice  interpose  obstacles,  shaU 
be  placed  under  church  censures.*' 

The  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  the  Franks  were 
like^hat  of  other  churches  in  the  several  regions  of  Christendom 
at  this  period. 

A  fifth  council  was  held  at  Orleans,  in  the  year  549,  the  thirty- 
eighth  of  King  Childebert.  The  sixth  canon  of  this  council  relates  to 
the  improper  ordination  of  slaves,  and  also  exhibits  distinctly  the 
freedmen  under  condition,  classing  them  in  the  same  category  with 
slaves. ' 

Canon  vi.  Ut  servum,  qui  libertatem  a  dominis  propriis  non 
acceperit,  aut  etiam  jam  libertum,  nulluS  episcoporum  absque  ejus 
tantum  voluntate,  cujus  aut  servus  est,  aut  eum  absolvisse  digno- 
scitur,  clericum  audeat  ordinare.  Quod  si  quisquam  fecerit,  si  qui 
ordinatus  est  a  domino  revocetur,  ct  ille  qui  est  collator  ordinis,  si 
sciens  fecisse  probatur,  sex  mensibus  missas  tantum  facere  non 
pracsumat.  Si  vero  ssecularlum  servus  esse  convincitur,  ei  qui 
ordinatus  est  benedictione  servat&,  honestum  ordini  domino  suo 
impendat  obsequium.  Quod  si  saDCularis  dominus  amplius  eum 
voluerit  inclinare,  ut  sacro  ordini  inferre  videatur  injuriam,  duos 
servos  sicut  antiqui  canones  habent,  episcopus  qui  eum  ordinavit 
domino  sseculari  restituat;  et  episcopus  eum  quem  ordinavit  ad 
ccclesiam  suam  revocandi  habeat  potestatem. 

That  no  bishop  shall  dare  to  ordain  as  a  clergyman,  the  slave 
who  shall  not  have  received  licence  from  his  proper  owners,  or  a 
person  already  freed,  without  the  permission  of  either  the  person 
whose  servant  he  is,  or  of  the  person  who  is  known  to  have  freed 
him.  And  if  any  one  shall  do  so,  let  him  who  is  ordained  be  re- 
called by  his  master,  and  let  him  who  conferred  the  order,  if  it  be 
proved  that  he  did  si  knowing  the  stat^  of  the  person,  not  presume 
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to  celebrate  mass  for  six  months  onlif.  But  if  it  be  proved  that  he 
is  the  servant  of  Imjf  psrsons^  let  the  person  ordained  be  kept  in 
his  rank  and  do  mrvieefar  his  owner  in  a  way  becoming  hiscrdsr; 
but  if  his  lay  owner  Mases  Um  under  that  grMde,  so  ets  U  is 
any  dishonour  U  his  holy  order;  let  the  bishop  fluAo  ordainod  kirn 
givej  as  tko  anciomtoemono  enact,  two  slaves  to  his  master^  and  be 
empowered  to  take  him  whom  he  ordained  to  his  church. 

The  oanon  regards  manumission,  and  the  proteetion  of  those 
properly  liberated  fSrom  slavery,  against  the  injustice  of  persona 
who  disregarded  the  legal  absolution  from  service. 

Canon  xii.  Et  quia  plnrimorum  suggestione  comperimus,  eos 
qui  in  ecclesiis  juzta  patrioticam  consuetudinem  a  servitio  fu- 
erint  absoluti,  pro  libito  quorumcumque  iterum  ad  servitium  revo- 
cari,  impium  esse  tractavimus,  ut  quod  in  ecclesia  Dei  considera- 
tione  a  vinculo  servitutis  absolvitur,  irritum  habeatur.  Ideo 
pietatis  caus&  communi  eonsilio  placuit  observandum,  ut  qusecum- 
que  mancipia  ab  ingenuis  dominis  servitute  lazantur,  in  e&  libertate 
maneant,  quam  tunc  a  dominis  perceperunt.  Hujusmodi  quoque 
libertas  si  a  quocumque  pulsata  fuerit,  cum  justitifi  ab  ecclesiis 
defendatur,  prseter  eas  culpas  pro  quibus  leges  oollataa  servis 
revocare  jusserunt  libertates. 

And  since  we  have  discovered  by  information  from  several^  that 
they  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  cauntry,  were  absolved 
from  slavery  in  the  churches,  were  again,  at  the  will  of  some  per- 
sons, reduced  to  slavery ;  we  have  regarded  it  to  be  an  impiety ; 
that  what  has  by  a  judicial  decree  been  absolved  from  servitude  in 
the  church  of  God,  should  be  set  at  nought.  Wherefore,  through 
motives  of  piety,  it  is  decreed  by  common  counsel  to  be  henceforth 
observed,  that  whatever  slaves  are  freed  from  servitude  by  free 
masters  are  to  remain  in  that  freedom  which  they  then  received 
from  the  masters  ;  and  should  this  liberty  of  theirs  be  assailed  by 
any  person,  it  shall  be  defended  within  the  limits  of  justice  by 
the  churches,  saving  where  there  are  crimes  for  which  the  laws 
have  enacted  that  the  liberty  granted  to  servants  shall  be  recalled. 

It  is  quite  evident,  from  Exodus  xii.  44,  that  the  Israelites,  who 
were  themselves  slaves  in  Egypt,  also  themselves  possessed  slaves. 
Also  from  Nehemiah  vii.  67,  that  the  Jews  who  were  slaves  in 
Babylon,  yet,  upon  their  liberation,  were  found  to  own  7337  slaves ; 
and  from  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  persons  then  called 
liberti  or  freedmen,  or  the  conditionati  or  persons  under  condition, 
and  probably,  in  some  instances,  coloni  or  eolonists,  had  slaves,  but 
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were  not  permitted  to  liberate  tkem,  at  least  without  the  consent 
of  their  own  masters,  for  the  canon  qwaks  of  only  the  servants  of 
the  ingenuij  or  those  who  enjoyed  perfMt  freedom.  We  see,  also, 
vhat  is  evident  from  many  other  souroes,  diat  persons  who  had  ob- 
tained their  freedom  were  for  some  erimes  redseed  to  servitude, 
and  we  shall  see,  in  fiitare  times,  even  frMmm  are  enslaved  for 
various  offences. 

Again,  in  the  canon  xziL  of  this  oooneil,  we  find  provision 
which  exhibits  the  caution  which  was  used  in  regulating  the  right 
of  sanctuary  for  slaves.  This  right  was,  in  Christianity,  a  concession 
of  the  civil  power,  humanely  interposing,  in  times  of  imperfect 
security  and  violent  passion,  the  protecting  arm  of  the  church,  to 
arrest  the  violence  of  one  party,  so  as  to  secure  merciful  justice  for 
the  other,  and  to  make  the  compositions  of  peace  and  equity  be 
substituted  for  the  vengeance  or  the  exactions  of  power.  It  was, 
so  far  from  being  an  encouragement  to  crime,  one  of  the  best 
helps  towards  civilizing  the  barbarian. 

Oanon  xxiL  De  servis  vero,  qui  pro  qualibet  culp&  ad  ec- 
desisd  septa  confugerint,  id  statuimus  observandum,  ut,  sicut  in 
antiquis  oonstitutionibus  tenetur  scriptum,  pro  concess&  culp&  datis 
a  domino  sacramentis,  quisquis  ille  fuerit,  egrediatur  de  veni&  jam 
*  securus.  Enimvero  si  immemor  fidei  dominus  transcendisse  con- 
vincitur  quod  juravit,  ut  is  qui  veniam  acceperat,  probetur  post- 
modnm  pro  e&  cum  qualicumque  supplicio  cruciatus,  dominus  ille, 
qui  immemor  fuit  datse  fidei,  sit  ab  omnium  communione  suspensus. 
Iterum  si  servua  de  promissipne  veni»  datis  sacramentis  a  domino 
jam  securus  exire  noluerit,  ne  sub  tali  contumaci&  requirens  locum 
fugs  domino  fortasse  disperiat,  egredi  nolentem  a  domino  eum 
liceat  occupari,  ut  nullam,  qvasi  pro  retentatione  servi,  quibuslibet 
modis  molestiam  aut  oalumniam  patiatur  eoclesia:  fidem  tamen 
dominus,  quam  pro  concessft  veni&  dedit,  null&  temeritate  tran- 
scendat.  Quod  si  aut  gentilis  dominus  fuerit,  aut  alterius  sectss, 
qui  a  conventu  ecclesisd  probatur  extraneus,  is  qui  servum  repetit 
personas  requirat  bonse  fidei  Christianas,  ut  ipsi  in  personS  domini 
eervo  praebeant  sacramenta :  quia  ipsi  possunt  servare  quod  sacrum 
est,  qui  pro  transgressione  ecclesiasticam  metuunt  disciplinam. 

We  enact  this  to  be  observed  respecting  slaves^  who  may  for  any 
fault  fly  to  the  precincts  of  the  churchy  that,  as  is  found  written  in 
ancient  constitutions,  when  the  master  shall  pledge  his  oath  to 
grant  pardon  to  the  culprit,  whosoever  he  may  be,  he  shall  go  out 
secure  of  pardon.    But,  if  the  master^  unmindful  of  his  oath, 
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jAoO  k  ecmrieUd  of  hating  gome  begand  what  he  had  9Wor%  90 
that  it  MkaU  he  prrn^ed  Aat  the  eerwamt  whe  had  received  pardem 
woe  afterwarde  tortured  with  any  pmniehmeni  far  that  /niA»  bC 
that  matter  who  wae  forgetful  of  JUe  oath  be  eeparated  from  Ae 
mmmumien  of  alL  Agaiuj  ehauld  the  eerfpont  eeeured  from  pn- 
miekmetU  bg  the  maeter^e  oath^  be  unwHUng  to  go  fortk^  it  ehtdlbe 
laurful  for  the  wumtery  that  he  Aomid  not  Ume  the  eerviee  of  a  date 
eeeUng  eanetuarg  bg  eueh  eontumaegy  to  eeiae  upon  eudk  a  one  «ii- 
wiOing  to  go  out,  eo  that  the  ehwreh  Aemtd  net  euffer  either  trouNe 
or  ealumng  bg  amg  meame  on  aeeount  of  retaining  eueh  eerremt: 
but  let  not  the  maeter  in  ang  wag  raehlg  violate  the  oath  that  he 
owore  for  granting  pardon.  Buty  if  the  maeter  be  a  gentiUj  or' 
^  ang  other  eeet  proved  without  the  ehurehy  let  the  pereon  who 
daime  the  elave  procure  Ohrietian  pereone  of  good  account  who 
ehattewearfor  theeervant'eeeeuritgin  the  maeter^ename:  becauee 
theg  who  dread  eedeeiaetieal  diee^pKne  for  tranegreeeion  can  keep 
that  which  ie  eacred. 


LESSON  DC. 

Bishop  England  has,  in  hia  eighth  letter,  alkded  to  the  state  of 
society  in  England  and  Ireland  at  this  early  day,  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidating  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  of  the  church  concerning 
slavery  and  the  civil  condition  of  those  regions  were  materially 
without  difference  from  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  Some  portions 
of  his  letter,  although,  perhaps,  too  distant  from  our  subject,  are, 
nevertheless,  too  interesting  to  omit. 

About  the  year  462,  Niell  Naoigiallach,  or  Neill  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  ravaged  the  coast  of  Britain  and  Ckul.  In  this  expe- 
dition a  large  number  of  captives  were  made.  One  youth,  sixteen 
years  of  age,  by  the  name  of  Gothraige,  was  sold  to  Milcho,  and 
was  employed  by  him  in  tending  sheep,  in  a  place  called  Dalradia 
— within  the  present  county  of  Antrim.  This  Gothraige  was  St. 
Patrick,  subsequently  the  apostle  of  Ireland. 

St.  Patrick,  in  his  Gonfessions,  states  that  many  of  his  unfortu- 
nate countrymen  were  carried  off  and  made  captives,  and  dispersed 
among  many  nations. 

The  Romans   had  possession  of  Britain,  aid   even   had  not 
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slavery  existed  there  previously,  they  would  have  introduced  it ; 
bat,  the  Britons  needed  not  this  lesson ;  they  had  been  conversant 
with  it  before :  we  shall  see  evidence  of  the  long  continuance  of 
its  practice. 

About  the  year  450,  a  party  of  them,  among  whom  were 
several  that  professed  the  Christian  religion,  made  a  piratical  in- 
cursion upon  the  Irish  coast,  under  the  command  of  Gorotic,  or 
GaractaouSy  or  Goroticus. 

Lanigan  compiles  the  following  account  of  this  incursion  from 
the  Eccles.  History  of  Ireland^  vol.  i.  c.  iv. 

^^Thia  prince,  Goroticus,  though  apparently  a  Ghristian,  was  a 
^tyrant,  a  pirate,  and  a  persecutor.    He  landed,  with  a  party  of  his 
armed  followers,  many  of  whom  were  Christians,  at  a  season  of 
solemn  baptism,  and  set  about  plundering  a  district  in  which  St. 
Patrick  had  just  baptized  and  confirmed  a  great  number  of  con- 
verts, and  on  the  very  day  after  the  holy  chrism  was  seen  shining 
in  the  foreheads  of  the  white-robed  neophytes.     Having  murdered 
several  persons,  these  marauders  carried  off  a  considerable  number 
of  people,  whom  they  went  about  selling  or  giving  up  as  slaves  to 
the  Scots  and  the   apostate  Ficts.   '  St.  Patrick  wrote  a  letter, 
which  he  sent  by  a  holy  priest  whom  he  had  instructed  from  his 
younger  days,  to  those  pirates,  requesting  of  them  to  restore  the 
baptized  captives  and  some  part  of  the  booty.     The  priest  and  the 
other  ecclesiastics  that  accompanied  him  being  received  by  them 
with  scorn  and  mockery,  and  the  letter  not  attended  to,  the  saint 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  issuing  a  circular  epistle  or 
declaration  against  them  and  their  chief  Goroticus,  in  which,  an- 
nouncing himself  a  bishop  and  established  in  Ireland,  he  proclaims 
to  all  those  who  fear  God,  that  said  murderers  and  robbers  are 
excommunicated  and  estranged  from  Ghrist,  and  that  it  is  not 
lawful  to  show  them  civility,  nor  to  eat  or  drink  with  them,  nor  to 
receive  their  offerings,  until,  sincerely  repenting,  they  make  atone- 
ment to  God  and  liberate  his  servants  and  the  handmaids  of  Christ. 
He  begs  of  the  faithful,  into  whose  hands  the  epistle  may  come,  to 
get  it  read  before  the  people  everywhere,  and  before  Goroticus  • 
himself,  and  to  communicate  it  to  his  soldiers,  in  the  hope  that 
they  and  their  master  may  return  to  God,  &c.     Among  other  very 
affecting  expostulations,  he  observes  that  the  Roman  and  Gallic 
Christians  are  wont  to  send  proper  persons  with  great  sums  of 
money  to  the  Franks  and  other  pagans,  for  the  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing Christian    captives;    while,  on   the   contrary,  that  monster. 
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Corotieos,  made  a  trade  of  selling  the  members  of  Christ  to  nations 
ignorant  of  God." 

The  Britons  were  frequently  invaded  by  the  Scots,  upon  the 
abandonment  of  their  coontry  by  the  Romans ;  and  at  the  period 
here  alluded  to,  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  oaptiyes  taken 
from  Ireland  were  in  several  instances  given  by  their  poaseasora 
to  the  plundering  and  victorious  Northmen,  by  the  Britons^  in  es- 
change  for  their  own  captured  relatives,  whom  they  derirefl  to 
release. 

About  the  year  555,  Pope  PeUgius  held,  under  the  protection 
of  King  Ghildebert,  the  third  council  of  Paris,  in  which  we  find  a 
canon,  entitled,  ^'De  Servis  Degeneribus,"  concerning  ^*  bastard 
slaves,*'  as  follows :  (See  Du  Cange.) 

Canon  iz.  De  degeneribus  servis,  qui  pro  sepulchris  defunctorum 
pro  qualitate  ipsius  ministerii  deputantur,  hoc  placuit  observari,  ut 
sub  qufi  ab  auctoribus  fuerint  conditione  dimissi,  sive  heredibus, 
sive  ecclesiis  pro  defensione  fuerint  deputati,  voluntas  defunct! 
circa  eos  in  omnibus  debeat  observarL  Quod  si  ecclesia  eos  de  fisci 
functionibus  in  omni  parte  defenderit  ecclesise  tam  illi,  quam  posteri 
eorum,  defensione  in  omnibus  potiantur,  et  occursum  impendant. 

It  U  enacted  concerning  bastard  slaves  who  are  placed  to  keep 
the  sepulchreSy  because  of  the  rank  of  that  office^  that  whether  they 
he  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  heirs  or  of  the  church  for  their 
defence,  upon  the  condition  upon  which  they  were  discharged  hy 
their  owners^  the  will  of  the  deceased  should  be  observed  in  all 
things  in  their  regard.  Butj  if  the  church  shall  keep  them  en- 
tirely exempt  from  the  services  and  payments  of  the  fise^  let  them 
and  their  descendants  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  church  for  de- 
fence, and  pay  to  it  their  tribute. 

The  auctoreSj  or  authors,  in  the  original  sense,  were  owners  or 
masters  ;  and  subsequently,  especially  in  Gaul,  it  was  often  taken 
to  mean  parents,  which  probably,  from  the  context,  is  here  its 
meaning ;  and,  we  find  a  new  title  and  a  new  class,  where  the  mas- 
ter having  committed  a  crime  with  his  servant,  the  offspring  was 
his  slave :  yet.  his  natural  affection  caused  the  parent  to  grant  him 
a  conditioned  freedom,  to  protect  ^vhich  this  canon  specified  the 
guardian  to  be  either  the  heir  or  the  cfiurch. 

Manic,  archbishop  of  Braga.  who  presided  at  the  third  council 
of  that  city,  in  the  year  .S72.  collected,  from  the  councils  of  the 
east  and  the  west,  the  greater  portion  of  the  canon  law  then  in 
force,  arj'J  made  a  compendium  thereof,  which  he  distributed  into 
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eighty-fo«r  hesda,  which  formed  as  ifiany  short  canons,  and  thence^ 
forth  they  were  the  basis  of  the  discipline  in  Spain. 

The  forty-sixth  of  these  canons  is — 

Si  qnis  obligatns  triboto  servili,  yoL  aliqua  conditione,  vel  pa- 
trodnio  eiyudibet  domfis,  non  est  ordinandns  elericos,  nisi  pro- 
ban^P  vitss  faerit  et  patroni  ooncessu  accesserii. 

.JSf  iMiy  <me  i$  bound  to  HrviU  tribute,  or  by  any  eonditumj  or 
bjf  lb  peonage  ^  amy  AotiM,  he  ig  not  to  be  ordained  a  elergg- 
man,  unlees  he  be  of  approved  life,  and  the  consent  of  the  patron 
be  alio  given. 

This  canon  is  taken  into  the  body  of  the  canon  law.  Diet.  58. 

Canon  zlviL  Si  qnis  servom  aUenom  eansft  religionis  doceat 
contemnere  dominum  suum  et  recedere  k  seriritio  ejus,  dnrissimd 
ab  omnibu  arguator. 

Jff  any  person  unU  teach  the  servant  tf  anotiier,  under  pretext 
of  religion,  to  despise  his  master  and  to  withdraw  from  his  service, 
let  him  be  most  sharply  rebuked  by  all. 

This  too  is  taken  into  the  body  of  the  canon  law.  (17,  q.  4, 
Si  quis.) 

In  the  year  589,  the  third  council  of  Toledo,  in  Spain,  was  cele- 
brated, in  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Pelagios  IL  AH  the  bishops 
of  Spain  assembled  upon  the  invitation  of  King  Reccared. 

The  articles  of  faith  form  twenty-three  heads  of  various  length ; 
after  which  follow  twenty-three  capitula,  or  little  chapters  or  heads 
of  discipline. 

The  sixth  of  these  is  in  the  following  words : 

De  libertis  autem  id  Dei  prsBcipiunt  sacerdotes,  ut  si  qui  ab 
episcopis  facti  sunt  secundum  modum  quo  canones  antiqui  dant 
licentiam,  sint  liberi;  et  tamen  a  patrocinio  ecclesise  tam  ipsi, 
quam  ab  eis  progeniti  non  recedant.  Ab  aliis  quoque  libertati 
traditi,  et  ecdesiis  commendati,  patrocinio  episcopali  regantur: 
k  principe  hoc  episcopus  postulet. 

Hie  priests  of  God  decree  concerning  freedmen,  that  if  any  are 
made  by  the  bishops  in  the  way  the  ancient  canons  permit^  they 
shall  be  considered  free;  yet  so  that  neither  they  nor  their  descend- 
ants shall  retire  from  the  patronage  of  the  church.  Let  those 
freed  by  others  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  churchy  be 
placed  under  the  bishop's  protection.  Let  the  bishop  ash  this  of 
his  prince. 

This  too  is  taken  into  the  body  of  the  canon  law.  (12,  q.  2, 
J)e  libertis.) 
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A  custom  had  already  gained  considerable  prevalence,  which  we 
shall  find  greatly  extended  in  snbeeqaent  ages,  of  granting  to  the 
diiirdies  slaves  for  its  service  and  support.  The  administrators 
of  the  chnrch  property  were  called  famUia  fi»eL  The  church 
property  was  in  ecclesiastical  documents  styled  the  fi9c.  The  fi9ea 
regUj  or  royal  fisc,  was  a  difierent  fond  or  treasury.  It  somelxnos 
happened  t^at  the  clergy  who  were  the  administrators  80ii|(b(l^ 
obtain  from  the  ^^  conditioned  slaves"  more  than  they  were  hovnd 
to  give,  and  also,  sometimes,  others  sought  to  have  their  service 
taken  from  the  church.  The  capitulary  viii.  of  this  third  council 
of  Toledo  was  enacted  to  remedy  this  latter  grievance. 

Innuente  (other  copies,  jubente)  atque  consentiente  domino 
piissimo  Reccaredo  rege,  id  prsecipit  sacerdotale  consilium,  ut  cleri- 
coram  (others,  clerioos)  ex  familift  fisci  nullus  audeat  a  principe 
donates  expet^^ ;  sed  reddito  capitis  sui  tribute  eodesitt  Dei,  cui 
sunt  alligati,  usque  dum  vivent,  regulariter  administrent. 

By  the  iuggestian  {or  hy  the  command)  and  with  the  etmeetU  qf 
the  ma^  piaue  lard  King  Recearedy  the  eauncil  of  prieets  direete 
that  no  one  shM  dare  to  reclaim  from  the  adminietratore  of  the 
church  thoee  clergy  given  by  the  prince;  but  having  paid  their  tri' 
bute  to  ike  church  of  Q-ody  to  which  they  are  bound,  letthem,  a$  long 
a$  they  livCj  adminieter  regularly. 

In  the  same  council,  the  canon  xv.  is  the  following : 

Si  qui  ex  servis  fisoalibus  ecclesias  forte  oonstruxerint  casque 
de  sufi  paupertate  ditaverint,  hoc  procuret  episcopus  prece  su&  auo- 
toritate  regi&  oonfirmarL 

Jff  any  of  the  king's  special  servants  shall  have  buiU  churcheSj 
and  have  enriched  them  by  the  contributions  from  their  poverty ^ 
Ut  the  bishop  obtain  that  it  be  confirmed  by  the  royal  authority. 

The  servi  fiscales  were  the  private  or  patrimonial  property  of 
the  king. 

This  also  exhibits  the  principle  that  the  slave  was  not  permitted 
to  contribute,  without  the  consent  of  his  owner,  to  religious  esta- 
blishments. 

A  canon  of  the  assembly  held  in  Constantinople,  692 : 

Canon  Ixxxv.  In  duobus  vel  tribus  testibus  confirmari  omne 
verbum  ex  Scriptura  accepimus.  Servos  ergo  qui  a  dominis  suis 
manumittuntur,  sub  tribus  testibus  eo  frui  honore  decernimus, 
qui  prsesentes  libertati  vires  et  firmitatem  afierent,  et  ut  iis  qu» 
ipsis  testibus  facta  sunt  fides  habeatur  efficient. 

We  have  learned  from  the  Scripture  that  every  word  is  con- 
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firmed  in  two  or  three  witnesses.  We  therefore  declare  that  slaveft 
who  are  manumitted  by  their  masters  shall  be  admitted  to  enjoy 
that  honour  under  three  witnesses^  who  may  be  able  to  afford  secu- 
rity by  their  presence  to  the  freedom^  and  who  may  be  able  to  secure 
credit  for  the  acts  done  in  their  view. 


LESSON  X. 

As  late  as  the  year  577,  Britain  furnished  other  nations  with 
slaves,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  following  extract  from 
Bede: 

Nee  silentio  prsetereunda  opinio  quae  de  beato  Gregorio,  tra- 
ditione  majorum,  ad  nos  usque  perlata  est :  qu&  videlicet  ex  causfi 
admonitus,  tarn  sedulam  erga  salutem  nostras  gentis  curara  gesserit. 
Dicunt,  quia  die  qufidam  cum  advenientibus  nuper  mercatoribus 
multa  venalia  in  forum  fuissent  conlata,  multique  ad  emendum 
confluxissent,  et  ipsum  Gregorium  inter  alios  advenisse,  ac  vidisse 
inter  alia  pueros  venales  positos,  candidi  corporis  ac  venusti  vultfis, 
capillorum  quoque  form£  egregi&.  Quos  cum  aspiceret,  interro- 
gavit,  ut  ajunt,  de  qu&  regione  vel  terr&  essent  adlati.  Dictumquc 
est  quod  de  Brittani^  insult,  cujus  incolse  talis  essent  aspectfis. 
Rursus  interrogavit,  utrum  iidem  insulani,  Ghristiani,  an  paganis 
adhuc  erroribus  essent  implicati?  Dictumque  est,  quod  essent 
pagani.  At  ille  intimo  ex  corde  longa  trahens  suspiria :  '^  Heu, 
proh  dolor  !"  inquit,  "  quod  tam  lucidi  vultfls  homines  tenebrarum 
auctor  possidet,  tantaque  gratia  frontispicii  mentem  ab  intern^ 
gratis  vacuam  gestat!"  Rursus  ergo  interrogavit,  quod  esset 
vocabulum  gentis  illius  ?  Responsum  est  quod  Angli  vocarentur. 
At  ille,  "BenS/*  inquit,  "nam  et  angelicam  habentfaciem,  et  tales 
angelorum  in  coelis  decet  esse  coheredes.  Quod  habet  nomen  ipsa 
provincia  de  quS  isti  sunt  adlati  ?"  Responsum  est  quod  Deiri 
vocarentur  iidem  provinciales.  At  ille :  "  Benfe,'*  inquit,  "  Deiri,  de 
ir&  eruti,  et  ad  misericordiam  Christi  vocati.  Rex  provinciw 
illius,  quomodo  appellatur?**  Responsum  est  quod  Aella  dice- 
retur.  At  ille  adludens  ad  nomen  ait :  "  Alleluia,  laudem  Dei 
creatoris  illis  in  partibus  oportet  cantari."  Accedensque  ad  Ponti- 
ficem  Romanae  et  Apostolicse  sedis,  nondum  enim  erat  ipse  Pon- 
tifex  factus,  rogavit,  ut  genti  Angliorum  in  Britanniam    aliquos 
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.  T«rU  iniiiistitMy  per  qiios  md  Christian  conTerterentar,  mitteret : 

adpsoi  pftrmtmn  ease  in  hoe  opus  Domino  c%operante  perficien* 

dmiy  ti  taaen  Apostolieo  P!»p«  hoe  mt  fieret  plmceret.     Qaod 

dun  perfioere  non  posset ;  qnia  etsi  pontifex  coneedere  illi  qnod 

petiermt  ycrfoit,  non  tmmen  ores  Romani  nt  tarn  longe  ab  orbe 

reeederet  potoere  permittere;  mox  at  ipse  pontifieatds  officio 

functus  est,  perfidt  opus  din  desideratign :  alios  qnidem  praedica- 

tores  mittens,  sed  ipse  pnedicationem  nt  finetificaret  snis  ezhor 

tationibns  et  predbos  adjnTans. 

Nor  t$  that  nctiee  of  the  iUued  Chregory  which  ha$  came  down 

touehjf  the  tradition  of  our  aneutan  to  he  tHentfy  paued  oner: 

foTy  hjf  reason  of  the  admonition  that  he  then  received,  he  hedawuMe 

induttriaue  for  the  mdvation  of  our  nation.     For  they  eof^  HM'en 

a  certain  day  when  merchante  had  newly  arrived,  many  Ainge 

were  brought  into  the  market,  and  several  pertone  had  come  to  pur- 

ehaee;  Gregory  himself  came  among  them,  and  saw  exposed  for 

sale,  youths  of  a  fair  body  and  handsome  countenance,  whose  hair 

was  also  beautifuL     Looking  at  them,  they  say,  he  asked  from  what. 

part  of  the  world  they  were  brought ;  he  was  told  from  the  island 

of  Britain,  whose  inhabitant/were  of  that  eompUxion.     Again  he 

asked  whether  these  islanders  were  Christians  or  were  immersed  in 

the  errors  of  paganism.    It  was  said,  that  they  were  pagans. 

And  he,  sighing  deeply,  said,  ^^Alas  !  what  a  pity  that  the  author  of 

darkness  should  possess  men  of  so  bright  a  countenance,  and  that 

so  graceful  an  aspect  should  have  a  mind  void  of  grace  within  T* 

Again  he  inquired  what  was  the  name  of  their  nation.     He  was 

told  that  they  were  called  Angles.     He  said,  «'  It  is  weU,  for  they 

have  angelic  faceSy  and  it  is  fit  that  such  should  be  the  coheirs  with 

Angels  in  Heaven.**     From  what  province  were  they  brought,  was 

his  next  inquiry.     To  which  it  was  answered.  The  people  of  their 

province  are  called  Deiri.     «  Good  again,**  said  he,  «  Deiri,  [de  ird 

eruti,)  rescued  from  anger  and  called  to  the  mercy  of  Christ.** 

What  is  the  name  of  the  king  of  that  province  ?     He  was  told, 

Aella.    And,  playing  upon  the  word,  he  responded,  "  Alleluia.    The 

praises  of  God  our  Creator  ought  to  be  chanted  in  those  regions.*^ 

And  going  to  the  pontiff  of  the  Roman  Apostolic  See,  for  he  was 

not  yet  made  pope  himself,  he  besought  him  to  send  to  Britain,  for 

the  nation  of  the  Angles,  some  ministers  of  the  word,  through  whom 

they  may  be  converted  to  Christ ;  and  stated  that  he  was  himself 

ready,  the  Lord  being  his  aid,  to  undertake  this  work,  if  the  pope 

should  so  please.     This  he  was  not  able  to  do,  for  though  the  pon- 

20 
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tiff  denred  to  grant  his  petiUcm^  the  citizens  of  Borne  wauli  not . 
consent  that  he  should  go  to  so  great  distance  therefrom.  Attm^tSj 
however,  as  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  pope,  he  pmJhM^  his 
long  desired  work:  he  sent  other  preachers,  but  he  aiisi  2y  his 
prayers  and  exhortations,  that  he  might  make  their  prmsskimg 
fruiifvL 

Oregory  became  ]^pe  i^  590.  Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the 
pontifical  dignity,  he  sought  to  purchase  some  of  the  British 
youths,  in  order  to  have  them  trained  up  to  be  missionaries  to 
their  countrymen. 

The  holy  see  had  already  a  considerable  patrimony  in  Chtul, 
b#8to#6d  by  the  piety  of  the  faithful :  we  shall  see  from  the  fol- 
lowfaig  epistle  of  the  pope  to  the  priest  Candidus,  wiiom  he  sent  as 
its  tfftninistrator,  the  use  which  was  made  of  its  income. 

Lib.  Y.  Epist.  z. — Grbgorius  Oandido  Presbytero  eunti  ad 
patrimonium  Ghillise. 

Pergens  auziliante  Domino  Deo  nostro  Jesu  Christo  ad  patri- 
monium, quod  est  in  Gtdliis  gubemandum,  Tolumus  ut  dilectio  tua 
ex  solidis  quos  acceperit,  vestimentifpauperum,  vel  pueros  Anglos, 
qui  sunt  ab  annis  decem  et  septem,  vel  decem  et  octo,  ut  in  mona- 
steriis  dati  Deo  proficiant,  comparet ;  quatenus  solidi  Galliarum, 
qui  in  terrfi  nostr^  expendi  non  possunt,  apud  locum  proprium 
utiliter  expendantur.  Si  quid  vero  de  pecuniis  redituum,  quae 
dicuntur  ablatse,  recipere  potueris,  ex  his  quoque  vestim^nta  pau- 
perum  comparare  te  volumus ;  vel,  sicut  prsefati  sumus,  pueros  qui 
in  omnipotentis  Dei  servitio  proficiant.  Sed  quia  pagani  sunt,  qui 
ilHc  inveniri  possunt,  volo,  ut  cum  eis  presbyter  transmittatur,  ne 
quid  segritudinis  contingat  in  vi£,  ut  quos  morituros  conspexerit 
debeat  baptizare.  Ita  igitur  tua  dilectio  faciat,  ut  haec  diligenter 
implere  festinet. 

Gregory  to  the  Priest  Candidus,  going  to  the  patrimony  of 
Q-auh 

As  you  are  going,  with  aid  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  our  God, 
to  govern  the  patrimony  which  is  in  Gaul ;  we  desire  that  out  of 
the  shillings  you  may  receive,  you,  our  beloved,  should  purchase 
chthing  for  the  poor,  or  English  youths  about  the  age  of  seventeen 
Ofr  eighteen,  that,  being  placed  in  monasteries,  they  may  be  useful  for 
t%s  service  of  God  ;  so  that  the  money  of  Gaul,  which  ought  not  to 
be  expended  in  our  land,  may  be  laid  out  in  its  own  place  benefi- 
cially.    If  you  can  also  get  any  of  the  money  of  that  income  called 
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totkf  (jMntSdj)  we  oho  desire  that  you  ihould  therewith  buy  clothing 
fmrik$faory  or^  as  we  have  before  saidj  youths  ^ho  may  became  pro- 
jkitfUk  Jl  the  service  of  Chd.  But  as  they  who  dwell  m  that 
ftme^  mts  pagans^  it  is  our  desire  that  a  priest  be  sent  with  them 
lesi  tk^  should  get  sick  an  the  journey^  and  he  ought  to  baptise 
those  whom  he  may  see  in  a  dying  state.  So  let  yaUy  our  beloved^ 
doy  and  be  alert  in  fulfilling  what  we  have  desired. 

The  commissioii  of  Pope  Gregory  to  purchase  those  youths  was 
executed.  But,  as  Lingard  observes,  (Ant.  Anglo-Saxon  Chu.  c  i.,) 
^^  their  progress  was  slow,  and  his  zeal  impatient."  The  result 
was  that  St.  Augustine  and  his  companions  were  sent  by  the  pope^ 
and  effected  the  conversion  of  the  island. 

In  the  same  chapter,  Lingard  describes  the  Saxons  who  had 
settled  in  England,  previous  to  their  conversion,  and  refers  to 
Will,  of  Malmesbury  (de  reg.  1.  i.,  c.  8.) 

^'  The  savages  of  Africa  may  traffic  with  the  Europeans  for  the 
negroes  whom  they  have  seized  by  treachery,  or  captured  in  open 
war;  but  the  most  savage  conquerors  of  the  Britons  sold  without 
scruple,  to  the  merchants  of  the  continent,  their  countrymen,  and 
even  their  own  children." 

**  But  their  ferocity  soon  yielded  to  the  exertions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  harsher  features  of  their  origin  were  insensibly 
softened  under  the  mild  influence  of  the  gospel.  In  the  rage  of 
victory,  they  learned  to  respect  the  rights  of  humanity.  Death  or 
slavery  was  no  longer  the  fate  of  the  conquered  Britons ;  by  their 
Bubmission,  they  were  incorporated  with  the  victors ;  and  their 
lives  and  property  were  protected  by  the  equity  of  their  Christian 
conquerors.  *  *  *  The  humane  idea,  that  by  baptism  all 
men  become  brethren,  contributed  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
slavery,  and  scattered  the  seeds  of  that  liberality  which  gradually 
undermined,  and  at  length  abolished,  so  odious  an  institution.  By 
the  provision  of  the  legislature,  the  freedom  of  the  child  was 
secured  from  the  avarice  of  an  unnatural  parent ;  and  the  heaviest 
punishment  was  denounced  against  the  man  who  presumed  to  sell 
to  a  foreign  master  one  of  his  countrymen,  though  he  were  a  slave 
or  a  malefactor." 

Lingard  here  refers  to  the  statutes  of  Ina,  quoted  in  a  previous 
study.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  here  is  the  earliest  notice  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  as  a  branch  of  European  commerce,  com- 
pared with  the  ancient  slave-trade  carried  on  with  Britain. 
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In  his  book,  "  Pastoralis  Curae,"  Of  the  Pastoral  Care^  part  8, 
c.  i.  Admonit.  vi.,  Pope  Gregory  says — 

Admonitio  VI. — Aliter  admonendi  sunt  servi,  atqne  aliter 
domini.  Servi  scilicet,  ut  in  se  semper  humilitatem  conditionis 
aspiciant :  domini  vero,  ut  naturae  suae  qu£  aequaliter  sunt  cum 
servis  conditi,  memoriam  non  amittant.  Servi  admonendi  sunt 
ne  dominos  despiciant,  ne  Deum  oifendant  si  ordinationi  illius  sn- 
perbiendo  contradicunt :  domini  quoque  admonendi  sunt,  quia 
contra  Deum  de  munere  ejus  superbiunt,  si  eos  quos  per  conditionem 
tenent  subditos,  sequales  sibi  per  naturae  consortium  non  agnoscunt. 
Isti  admonendi  sunt  ut  sciant  se  servos  esse  dominorum :  illi  ad- 
monendi sunt  ut  cognoscant  se  conservos  esse  servorum.  Istis 
namque  dicitur:  Servi^  obedite  dominis  camalibiis.  Et  rursum: 
Quieumqtie  sunt  sui  jugo  servi,  dominos  suos  omni  honore  dignos 
arhitrentur:  illis  autem  dicitur:  et  vos^  domini^  eadem  facite  illis^ 
remittentes  mtnas,  scientes  quod  et  illorum  et  vester  dominus  est  in 
coelis. 

Admonition  vi. — Servants  are  to  be  admonished  in  one  way^  mas- 
ters  in  another  way:  servants  indeed^  that  they  should  always 
regard  in  themselves  the  lowliness  of  their  condition :  masters  how- 
ever^  that  they  lose  not  the  recollection  of  their  nature^  by  which  they 
are  created  upon  a  level  with  their  slaves.  Slaves  are  to  be  admo- 
nished not  to  despise  their  masters^  lest  they  offend  Gody  if  growing 
proud  they  contradict  his  ordinance:  masters  too  are  to  be  admo- 
nished; because  they  grow  proud  against  God  by  reason  of  his  gift^ 
if  they  do  not  acknowledge  as  their  equah,  by  the  fellowship  qf 
nature^  those  whom  by  condition  they  hold  as  subjects.  These  are 
to  be  admonished  that  they  be  mindful  that  they  arc  the  slaves  of 
their  masters  ;  those  that  they  recollect  that  they  are  the  fellow-ser- 
vants of  servants.  To  these  it  is  said :  Servants,  obey  your  mas- 
ters in  the  flesh :  and  again^  Whosoever  are  servants  under  the 
yoke,  let  them  consider  their  masters  worthy  of  all  honour :  but 
to  those  U  is  said :  And  vou,  masters,  do  in  like  manner  to  them, 
laying  aside  threats,  knowing  that  your  and  their  Master  is  in 
heaven. 

In  his  book  ii.  of  Epistles,  ep.  xxxix.,  writing  to  Peter,  a  sub- 
deacon  of  Campania,  he  directs  him  how  to  act  in  the  case  of  a 
female  slave,  belonging  to  a  proctor  or  manager  of  church  property, 
(defensory)  who  was  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  become  a  sister  in  a 
monastery,  which  was  not  lawful  without  the  consent  of  her  owner. 
The  pope  neither  orders  the  master  to  manumit  her  nor  to  permit 
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her  profession,  for,  though  he  was  employed  by  the  church,  the 
ligion  to  which  he  belonged  did  not  require  of  him  to  give  away 
his  property,  nor  had  the  head  of  that  church  power  to  deprive 
him  thereof;  hence  he  writes — 

Preterea  quia  Felix  defensor  puellam  nomine  Catillam  habere 
dicitur,  quae  cum  magnis  lacrymis,  et  vehementi  desiderio  habitum 
conversionis  appetit,  sed  eam  prsefatus  dominus  suus  conrerti 
minime  permittit :  proinde  rolumus,  ut  experientia  tua  prsefatum 
Felicem  adeat,  atque  puellse  ejusdem  animum  sollicite  requirat ;  et 
si  ita  esse  oognoverit,  pretium  ejusdem  puelke  suae  domino  prsebeat, 
et  hue  eam  in  monasterio  dandam  cum  personis  gravibus,  Domino 
auziliante,  transmittat.  Ita  rero  h«c  age,  ut  non  per  lentam  ac- 
tionem tuam  praefatae  puellae  anima  detrimentum  aliquod  in  desi- 
derio suo  sustineat. 

Moreover,  because  the  proctor  Felix  (m  said  to  have  a  servant 
named  CtUQla,  who  with  many  tears  and  vehement  desire  wishes  to 
obtain  the  habit  of  religion;  but  her  aforesaid  master  wHl  not  bjf 
any  means  permit  her  making  profession  :  it  is  then  our  desire  that 
your  experience  would  call  upon  the  said  Felix,  and  carefully  ex^ 
amine  the  disposition  of  that  young  woman,  and  if  you  should  find 
it  such  as  is  stated,  pay  to  the  matter  her  price,  and  send  her  hither 
with  discreet  persons,  to  be  placed,  with  GoSs  help,  in  a  monastery. 
But  do  this,  so  that  the  soul  of  the  young  woman  may  not  suffer 
any  inconvenience  in  her  desire,  through  your  tardiness. 

The  following  is  a  deed  of  gift  which  the  same  Pope  made,  to 
assure  the  possession  of  a  slave  to  the  bishop  of  Porto,  one  of  the 
suburban  sees  near  Rome.  It  is  curious,  not  merely  as  exhibiting 
the  fact  that  the  pope  and  the  See  of  Rome  held  and  transferred 
slaves  at  this  period,  but  also  as  giving  a  specimen  of  a  legal  docu- 
ment of  that  date  and  tenor : — 

Lib.  X.  Ep.  LII. — Gbegorius,  Felici  Episcopo  PortuensL 
Charitatis  vestrae  gratia  provocati,  ne  infructnosi  vobis  vi- 
deamur  existere,  praecipu^  cum  et  minus  vos  habere  servitia  nove- 
rimus ;  ideo  Joannem  juris  ecclesiastici  famulum,  natione  Sabinum, 
ex  massa  Flaviana,  annorum  plus  minus  decern  et  octo,  quem  nostra 
voluntate  jam  diu  possidetis,  fratemitati  vestne  jure  directo  dona- 
mus  atque  concedimns ;  ita  ut  cum  habeatis,  possideatis,  atque  jnri 
proprietatique  veatra  vindicetis  atque  defendatis,  et  quidquid  de  eo 
facere  volneritis,  quippe  ut  dominus,  ex  hnjus  donationis  jure  libero 
potiamini  arbitrio.     Contra  quam  munificentiae  nostrae  chartulam 
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nnnquaiL  nos  Buccessoresque  nostros  noveris  esse  yentoros.  Hauo 
autem  donationem  a  notario  nostro  persoriptam  legimos,  atque 
subscripsimus,  tribaentes  etiam  non  ezpeotatfi  professione  Testrfi 
qno  volaeritis  temper e  alligandi  licentiam  legitime  stipulatione  ot 
sponsione  interpo8it&.    Actum  Romse. 

Excited  by  our  regard  for  your  charitable  person,  that  we  may 
not  appear  to  be  useless  to  you,  espectaUy  as  we  know  you  are  short 
of  servants :  we  therefore  give  and  grant  to  you  our  brother,  by 
our  direct  right,  John,  a  servant  of  the  church  domain,  by  birth  a 
Sabine,  of  the  Flavian  property,  now  aged  about  eighteen  years, 
whom  by  our  wiU  you  have  a  good  while  had  in  your  possession. 
So  that  you  may  have  and  possess  him,  and  preserve  and  maintain 
your  right  to  him  and  defend  him  as  your  property.  And  that 
you  may,  by  the  free  gift  of  this  donation,  enjoy  the  exercise  of 
your  will,  to  do  what  you  may  think  proper  in  his  regard,  as  his 
lord. 

Against  which  paper  of  our  munificence,  you  may  know  that 
neither  we  nor  our  successors  are  ever  to  come.  And  we  have  read 
this  deed  of  gift,  written  out  by  our  notary,  and  we  have  subscribed 
the  same,  not  even  awaiting  your  profession,  respecting  the  time  you 
would  desire  license  to  register  it  in  the  public  acts  by  interposing 
the  lawful  process  of  signature  and  covenant.     Done  at  Home,  ^c. 

The  massa  was  generally  a  portion  of  land  of  about  twelve  acres : 
and  the  servants  belonging  specially  thereto  are  in  the  documents 
of  this  and  a  later  period  generally  called  either  servi  de  (or  ex) 
massa,  and  when  they  subsequently  became  conditioned^  or  freed 
to  a  certain  extent,  they  were  called  homines  de  masnada,  or  other 
names  equivalent  thereto. 

Lib.  V.  Ep.  XXXIV. — Greqorius,  Athemio  Subdiacono. 

Quantus  dolor,  quantaque  sit  nostro  cordi  afflictio  de  his,  quao 
in  partibus  Campanisd  contigerunt,  dicere  non  possumus :  sed  ex 
calamitatis  magnitudine  potes  ipse  cognoscere.  E£  de  re,  pro  re- 
medio  captivorum  qui  tenti  sunt,  solidos  experientise  tuae  per  horum 
portitorem  Stephanum  virum  magnificum  transmisimus,  admonentes 
iit  omnino  debeas  esse  sollicitus,  ac  strenu^  peragas,  et  liberos  ho- 
mines, quos  ad  redemptionem  suam  sufficere  non  posse  cognoscis,  tu 
eos  festines  redimere.  Qui  vero  servi  fuerint,  et  dominos  eorum 
ita  pauperes  esse  compereris,  ut  eos  redimere  non  assurgant,  et  hos 
quoque  comparare  non  desinas.  Pariter  etiam  et  servos  ecclesiae 
qui  tu&  negligentia  perierunt,   curabis  redimere.      Quo  cumque 
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antem  redemeris,  subtiliter  notitiam,  qiua  nomina  eonun,  yel  quia 
abi  maneat,  sive  quid  agat,  sea  unde  sit,  contineat,  faeere  modis 
(Hiinibua  studebis,  qnam  tecum  possis  afferre  cum  reneris.  Ita 
antem  in  h&c  re  te  stndiose  exhibere  festina,  nt  ii  qui  redimendi 
snnt,  nnllnm  te  negligente  pericolnm  possint  incnrrere,  et  tn  apud 
no8  postea  vehementer  incipias  esse  cnlpabilis,  sed  et  hoc  qnam 
aazime  age,  at  si  fieri  potest,  captivos  ipeos  minori  possis  pretio 
comparare.  Snbstantiam  verd  snb  omni  pnritate  atqoe  sabtiiitate 
describe,  et  ipsam  nolos  descriptionem  cum  celeritate  transmitter 

GuieoRT,  to  the  Swbdeacon  Anthemius: 

We  cannot  expreu  haw  great  i$  our  grief  and  the  affliction  of 
our  heart,  by  reason  of  what  ha$  occurred  in  apart  of  Campania^ 
but  gou  mag  goursetf  estimate  it  from  the  extent  of  the  calamity. 
Wherefore,  we  eend  to  your  experience^  by  Stephen^  a  worthy  man^ 
the  bearer  hereof  money  for  the  aid  of  thoee  captitfes  who  are  At- 
tained; admoniihmg  gou  that  gou  ought  to  be  verg  industrious 
and  exert  goursdf  to  discover  what  freemen  are  unable  to  procure 
their  own  release^  and  that  gou  should  quicklg  redeem  them.  But 
respecting  the  slaveSj  when  gou  shall  diseotfer  that  their  masters  are 
so  poor  as  not  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  release  them,  gou  wiU 
also  not  omit  to  bug  them.  In  like  manner  gou  wiU  be  careful  to 
redeem  the  servants  of  the  church  who  have  been  lost  through  gour 
neglect. 

You  wSl  also  be  verg  careful  bg  all  means  to  make  a  neat  brief 
which  gou  can  bring  when  gou  come^  containing  their  names,  as 
also  where  ang  one  remains,  how  he  is  emploged,  or  whence  he  is. 
Tou  will  be  diligent,  and  so  industrious  in  this  transaction,  as  to 
give  no  cause  of  danger  bg  gour  neglect,  for  those  who  are  to  be 
released^  nor  run  the  risk  of  being  exceedinglg  culpable  in  our  view. 
You  will  be  most  particular,  above  all  things,  to  procure  the  release 
of  the  captives  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  You  will  make  out  the 
accounts  as  accuratelg  and  as  clearlg  as  possible,  and  send  thefn  to 
u^  with  speed. 

The  calamity  which  he  bewails  was  an  incursion  of  the  Lom- 
bards, who,  coming  originally  from  Scandinavia,  settled  for  a  while 
in  Pomerania,  and  about  this  period  ravaged  Italy. 
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LESSON  XI.  ' 

At  this  age  of  the  world,  there  still  existed  a  feeling  of  rival- 
ship  between  the  Jew,  the  pagan,  and  the  Christian ;  and,  in  tmth, 
between  some  of  the  different  sects  of  the  latter,  as  to  which  sys- 
tem of  religion  should  prevail:  This  state  of  facts  often  rendered 
the  condition  of  the  slave  peculiar. 

The  Jew  and  the  Christian  were  in  opposition  from  the  very 
origin  of  Christianity.  The  first  persecutors  of  the  Christians 
were  the  relatives  of  the  first  Christians ;  the  death  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  the  imprisonment  of  Peter,  the 
mission  of  Saul  to  Damascus,  and  a  variety  of  othte  similar  facts, 
exhibit  in  strong  relief  the  spirit  of  hatred  whyh  caused  not 
merely  separation,  but  enmity.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
captivity  of  the  people  who  preserved  the  early  records  of  reve- 
lation, and  the  increase  of  the  Christian  religion,  even  under  the 
swords  and  the  gibbets  of  its  persecutors,  only  increased  and  per- 
petuatefd  this  feeling. 

The  pride  of  the  Gentile  ridiculed  what  he  denominated  super- 
stition :  while  he  smote  the  believer  whom  he  mocked,  he  bowed 
before  the  idol  of  paganism.  The  early  heresies  of  those  who 
professed  the  Christian  name,  but  separated  from  Christian  unity, 
sprang  generally  from  the  efforts  to  destroy  the  mysterious  nature 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  and  .to  explain  it  by  the  system  of 
some  Gentile  philosopher,  or  to  modify  it  by  superinducing  some 
Judaic  rite  or  principle.  The  Jew,  the  Gentile,  and  the  heretic 
equally  felt  elevated  by  his  imagined  superiority  over  the  faithful 
follower  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Galilean.  Thus  the  sword  of  the 
persecutor,  the  scoff  of  ridicule,  and  the  quibbling  of  a  false  phi- 
losophy, were  all  employed  against  the  members  of  the  church ; 
and  among  those  who  were  by  their  situation  the  most  exposed  . 
to  suffering,  were  the  Christian  slaves  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross. 
Even  they  who  belonged  to  the  faithful  had  peculiar  trials,  because, 
frequently,  in  times  of  persecution,  masters,  desirous  of  obtaining 
protection,  without  actually  sacrificing  to  idols,  compelled  their  ser- 
vants to  personate  them  in  perpetrating  the  crime.  They  were  fre- 
quently circumcised,  even  against  thefr  will,  by  the  Jewish  owners. 
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They  were  {requently  mutilated  by  the  infidel  master.  They 
were  also  exposed  to  the  continaed  hardships  and  entioements  of 
owners  who  desired  to  make  them  proselytes. 

It  was,  therefore,  at  an  early  period  after  the  conversion  of  Con> 
stantine,  enacted  that  no  one  who  was  not  a  Christian  should  hold 
a  Christian  slave,  upon  that  principle  contained  in  Lev*  xxv.  47, 
48.  We  find  in  the  civil  code,  lib.  i.  tit.  10,  ^^  Judseos  servum 
Christianom  nee  comparare  debebit,  nee  largitatis  ant  alio  quo- 
comque  titolo  consequetor."  A  Jew  shall  notpureJuue  a  Chri^ian 
slave,  nor  shall  he  obtain  one  by  title  of  gifty  nor  by  any  other  title* 

In  a  sabseqaent  part  of  the  title  the  penalty  is  recited,  ^^  non 
solum  mancipii  damno  mulctetur,  veriim  etiam  capitali  sententia 
punietur."  Not  only  shall  he  be  muleted  by  the  loss  of  the  slave, 
but  he  shall  be  punished  by  a  capital  sentence. 

By  a  decree  of  Yalentinian  III.,  found  after  the  Theodosian 
code,  and  entitled,  ^De  diversis  ecclesiasticis  capitibus,"  bearing 
date  425,  Aq«3da|  viL  of  the  ides  of  July,  Jews  and  pagans  were 
prohibited  firom  fcjldinj  Christian  slaves. 

Thus  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  at  this  period,  no  Jew  or  Gentile 
could  have  any  property  in  a  Christian  slave.  This  principle  was 
not  adopted  until  a  much  later  period  by  the  Franks  and  other  na* 
tions,  and  this  will  account  for  the  diversity  of  legislation  and  of  judg- 
ment which  the  books  of  the  same  period  exhibit  in  various  regions. 

Another  clause  of  the  code  was  more  comprehensive :  '^  Graecus, 
sen  paganus,  et  Judseus,  et  Samaritanus,  et  alius  hsereticus,  id  est, 
non  existens  orthodoxus,  non  potest  Christianum  mancipium 
habere.**  A  Greek  or  pagan,  a  Jew,  a  Samaritan,  and  any  here- 
tic, that  is,  one  not  orthodox^  cannot  hold  a  Christian  slave. 

The  authority  of  Gregory  over  Sicily  was  not  merely  spiritual. 
He  had  a  temporal  supervision,  if  not  a  full  sovereignty,  over  the 
island. — The  document  is  ep.  xxxvii.  lib.  ii.  indict,  xi. 

Grbqorius  Libertino,  Prsefecto  Sicilise. 

De  prcesumptione  Nasce  Judcei,  qui  altare  nomine  B.  Melioe  con-' 
struxeratj  et  de  mandpiis  Christianis  comparatis. 

Ab  ipsa  administrationis  exordio,  Deus  vos  in  causae  suae  voluit 
vindicta  procedere,  et  banc  vobis  mercedem  propitius  cum  laudc 
servavit.  Fertur  siquidem  quod  Nasas  quidam  sceleratissimus 
Judaeorum,  sub  nomine  beati  Heliae  altare  puniend&  temeritate 
construxerit,  multosque  illic  Christianorum  ad  adorandum  sacrileg& 
seductione  decepit.     Sed  et  Christiana,  ut  dicitur,  mancipia  com- 
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paravit,  et  8ais  ea  obsequiis  ac  utilitatibus  depatavit.  Dum  igitur 
severissim^  in  earn  pro  tantis  facinoribus  debuisset  ulcisci,  gloriosus 
Justinus  medicamento  avaritisD,  ut  nobis  scriptom  est,  Dei  distulit 
injuriam  vindicare.  Gloria  autem  vestra  hsec  omnia  district^  ex- 
aminatione  perqoirat :  et  si  hujusmodi  manifestum  esse  repererit, 
ita  districtissime  at  corporaliter  in  eondem  sceleratnm  festinet 
vindicare  Jodaeam;  qoatenos  h&c  ex  causfi  et  gratiam  sibi  Dei 
nomine  conciliet,  at  his  se  posteris  pro  8u&  mercede  imitandom 
monstret  exemplis.  Mancipia  autem  Christiana,  qu»oamque  eum 
comparasse  patuerit,  ad  libOTtatem,  joxta  legum  prsecepta,  sine 
omni  ambigoitate  perdacite,  ne,  quod  absit,  Christiana  religio 
Judais  subdita  poUoator.  Ita  ergo  omnia  districtissim^  sub  omni 
festinatione  corrigite,  at  non  solum  pro  h&c  vobis  discipline  gratias 
referamus,  sed  et  testimonium  de  bonitate  vestrft  ubi  neoesse  fuerit, 
prsebeamus. 

Gbegobt  to  Libertinus,  Prefect  of  Suiily  e ' 

Concerning  the  presumption  of  Nasaii  a  Am|  ;irho  bad  erected 
an  altar  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  HHM|id||l  foaoeming  the 
procuring  of  Christian  slaves.  \*      *•  ..  - 

Qod  has  wiUed  that  from  the  very  beginnmg  iff  your  adminis- 
tration  you  should  proceed  to  the  avenging  of  his  cause;  and  he 
has  mercifully  kept  this  reward  for  you  with  praise.  It  is  indeed 
said  that  one  Nasas^  a  very  wicked  man^  of  the  Jewish  people^  has^ 
with  a  rashness  deserving  punishment,  constructed  an  altar  under 
the  name  of  the  blessed  Elias,  and  deceitfully  and  sacrilegeously 
seduced  many  Christians  thither  for  adoration.  It  is  also  said 
that  he  has  procured  Christian  slaves,  and  put  them  to  his  service 
and  profit.  It  has  also  been  written  to  u^  that  the  most  glorious 
Justin^  when  he  ought  to  have  most  severely  punished  him  for  siwh 
crimes,  has,  through  the  soothing  of  his  avarice,  put  off  the  aveng- 
ing of  this  injury  to  God. 

Do  you,  glorious  sir,  most  closely  examine  into  all  the  premises  ; 
and  if  you  shall  find  the  allegations  evidently  sustained,  hasten  to 
proceed  most  strictly  to  have  bodily  justice  done  upon  this  wicked 
Jew,  so  as  to  procure  for  yourself  the  favour  of  Qod  in  this  case, 
and  to  exhibit  for  your  reward,  to  those  who  will  come  after  us, 
an  example  for  imitation.  But,  further,  do  you  carry  through, 
according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  laws,  to  their  liberty,  without 
any  cavilling,  every  and  any  Christian  slaves  that  it  may  be  evi- 
dent  he  procured,  lest,  which  Qod  forbid,  the  Christian  religion 
should  be  degraded  by  subjection  to  the  Jews. 
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Thertfcre  do  off  tkU  correction  moot  exactly  and  quiekfy^tkat 
you  wuof  not  only  have  our  thanko  for  preoervimg  diodpUnCj  iut 
tkat  iM  mayj  when  opportunity  offers^  give  you  proof  iff  our  r«. 
cognition  for  your  goodneu. 

9 

Canon  xzz.  of  the  foorth  council  of  Orleans : 

Cdm  prioribns  canonibos  jam  faerit  definitnm,  nt  de  mandiHtt 
GhristianiB,  quse  i^ud  Jndseos  sunt,  si  ad  ecdeaiam  oonfogerint, 
et  redimi  se  poetolaTerint,  etiam  ad  qaoscomqae  Christianoe  re* 
fugerint,  et  seryire  Jadseis  noluerint,  taxato  et  oblato  a  fidelibua 
jiisto  pretioy  ab  eonun  dominio  liberentor ;  ideo  Btatnimns,  at  tarn 
justa  constitutio  ab  omnibus  Catholicis  conservetur. 

Wkereoi  it  has  been  decreed  hy  former  canone^  reepecting  the 
Ohrigtian  elavee  that  are  under  the  Jew»j  that  if  they  ehould  fly 
to  the  churchy  or  even  to  any  Chrigtiane^  and  demand  their  re- 
.  demption^  and  be  ftlWiOmg  to  eerve  the  JewSj  they  should  be  freed 
from  thelt  owne^fffffhu  nfair  price  being  aeeeesed  by  the  faitl^ful 
and  tenderoifomtitflfU  me  therefore  enact  that  this  %o  juH  a  regu- 
lation shall  be  imitn}ilt%yull  Catholics. 

At  this  period,  Q4l,  in  this  province  and  kingdom,  the  Jew  had 
a  good  title  to  his  Christian  slave,  and  could  not  be  deprived  oi 
him  except  by  law,  or  for  value  tendered. 

The  first  council  of  Macon  was  assembled  at  the  request  of 
King  Guntram,  or  Goutran,  one  of  the  sons  of  Clotaire  L,  to  whom 
the  division  of  Orleans  was  left  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in 
561.     This  assembly  was  held  in  581.     The  sixteenth  canon  is — 

Et  licet  quid  de  Christianis,  qui  aut  captivitatis  incursu,  aut 
quibuscumque  fraudibus,  Judseorum  servitio  implicantur,  debeat 
observari,  non  solum  canonicis  statutis,  sed  et  legum  beneficio  pri- 
dem  fuerit  constitutum :  tamen  quia  nunc  ita  quorundam  querela 
exorta  est,  quosdam  Judaeos,  per  civitates  aut  municipia  consisten- 
tes,  in  tantam  insolentiam  et  proterviam  prorupisse  ut  nee  recla- 
mantes  Ghristianos  liceat  vel  precio  de  eorum  servitute  absolvi. 
Idcirco  prdDsenti  concilio,  Deo  auctore,  sancimus,  ut  nullas  Ghris- 
tianus  Judaic  deinceps  debeat  servire ;  sed  datis  pro  quolibet  bono 
mancipio  xii.  solidis,  ipsum  mancipium  quioumque  Ghristianus  seu 
ad  ingenuitatem,  seu  ad  servitium,  licentiam  habeat  redimendi: 
quia  nefas  est,  ut  quos  Ghristus  Dominus  sanguinis  eifusione  redemit 
persecutorum  vinculis  maneant  irretiti.  Quod  si  acquiesoere  his 
quae  statuimus  quicumque  JudaBus  noluerit,  quamdiu  ad  pccuniam 
constitutam  venire  distulerit,  liceat  mancipio  ipsi  cum  Christianis 
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ubicumqne  Yoluerit  habitare.  Hind  etiam  specialiter  sancienies, 
quod  si  qui  Judaeos  Ohristianum  mancipium  ad  errorem  Judaioum 
oonvictus  fuerit  persuasisse,  ut  ipso  mancipio  careat,  et  legandi 
damnatione  plectetur. 

And  although  the  mode  of  acting  in  regard  to  Christiana  who 
have  been  entangled  in  the  service  of  the  Jews  by  the  invasions  for 
making  captive^^  or  by  other  frauds^  has  been  regulated  heretofore 
not  only  by  canonical  enactments^  but  also  by  favour  of  the  civil 
laws  ;  yet  because  now  the  complaint  of  some  persons  has  arisen^ 
that  some  Jews  dwelling  in  the  cities  and  towns  have  grown  so  in- 
sohnt  and  bold,  that  they  will  not  permit  the  Christians  demanding 
it  to  be  freed  even  upon  the  ransom  of  their  service  ;  whereforCy  by 
the  authority  of  God,  we  enact  by  this  present  act  of  council^  that 
no  Christian  shall  henceforth  lawfully  continvs  enslaved  to  a  Jew; 
but  that  any  Christian  shall  have  the  power  of  redeeming  that  slave 
either  to  freedom  or  to  servitude,  upon  giving  for  each  good  slave 
the  sum  of  twelve  shillings  {solidum):  became  it  is  improper  that 
they  whom  Christ  redeemed  by  the  shedding  rfhis  blood,  should 
continue  bound  in  the  chains  of  persecutors.  But  if  any  Jew 
shall  be  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  these  enacted  provisions,  it  shall 
%e  lawful  for  the  slave  himself  to  dwell  where  he  will,  with  Chris- 
tians, as  long  as  the  Jew  shall  keep  from  taking  the  stipulated 
money.  This  also  is  specially  enacted,  that  if  any  Jew  shall  be 
convicted  of  having  persuaded  his  Christian  slave  to  the  adoption 
of  Jewish  error,  he  shall  be  deprived  of  the  slave  and  amerced  to 
make  a  gift. 

It  was  only  at  this  period  that  we  find  any  of  the  laws  of  the 
Franks  introducing  the  right  of  a  Christian  to  refuse  service  to  a 
Jew.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  in  all  the  territory,  for  that 
over  which  Guntram  ruled  was  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  empire. 

The  following  is  ep.  xxi.  lib.  iii.  indie,  xii. 

Greqorius  Venantio,  Episcopo  Lunensi : 

Quod  Judeei  non  possunt  Christiana  habere  mancipia :  sed  coloni 
et  originarii  pensiones  illis  prsebere  debent. 

Multorum  ad  nos  relatione  pervenit,  a  Judaeis  in  Lunensi  civi- 
tate  degentibus  in  servitio  Christiana  detineri  mancipia :  quse  res 
nobis  tanto  visa  est  asperior,  quanto  ea  fraternitati  tuse  patientia 
operabatur.  Oportebat  quippe  te  respectu  loci  tui,  atque  Chris- 
tianas religionis  intuitu,  nullam  relinquere  occasionem,  ut  super- 
stitioni  Judaicse  simplices  animae  non,  tam  suasionibus  quam  po- 
testatis  jure,    quodammodo   deservirent.      Quamobrem   hortamur 
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fratcrnitatem  tuam,  ut  secundum  piissimarum  legum  tramitem,  nulli 
Judseo  liceat  Ghristianum  mancipium  in  suo  retinere  dominio.  Sed 
si  qui  penes  eos  inveniuntur,  libertas  eis  tuitionis  auxilio  ex  legum 
sanctione  servetur.  Hi  vero  qui  in  possessionibus  eorum  sunt,  licet 
et  ipsi  ex  legum  distinctione  sint  liberi ;  tamen  quia  colendis  eorum 
terris  diutius  adhaeserunt,  utpote  conditionem  loci  debentes,  ad 
colenda  quae  consueverant  rura  permaneant,  pensionesque  praedictis 
viris  praebeant :  et  cuncta  quae  de  colonis  vel  originariis  jura  prae- 
cipiunt,  peragant,  extra  quod  nihil  eis  oneris  amplius  indicatur. 
Quodsi  quisquam  de  his  vel  ad  alium  migrare  locum,  yel  in  obse- 
quio  suo  retinere  voluerit,  ipse  sibi  reputet,  qui  jus  colonarium 
temeritate  sufi,  jus  vero  juris  dominii  sui  severitate  damnavit.  In 
his  ergo  omnibus  ita  te  volumus  solerter  impend!,  ut  nee  direpti 
gregis  pastor  reus  existas,  nee  apud  nos  minor  aemulatio  fratcrni- 
tatem tuam  reprehensibilem  reddat. 

Orsgort  to  Venantiu9j  Bishop  of  Luna : 

That  Jews  should  not  have  Christian  slaves,  but  that  colonists 
and  those  born  on  their  lands  should  pay  them  pensions. 

We  have  learned  by  the  report  of  many  persons  that  Christian 
slaves  are  kept  in  servitude  by  the  Jews  dwelling  in  the  city  Sf 
Lunay  which  is  the  more  grievous  to  us  as  it  has  been  caused  by 
the  remissness  of  you  our  brother.  For  it  was  becoming  you,  as 
well  by  reason  of  the  place  you  hold,  as  from  your  regard  for  the 
Christian  religion,  not  to  allow  the  existence  of  any  occasion  by 
ufhich  simple  souls  may  be  subjected  to  the  Jewish  superstition,  not 
only  by  the  force  of  persuasion,  but  by  a  sort  of  right  arising  from 
power.  Wherefore  we  exhort  you,  ot^r  brother,  that,  according  to 
the  regulation  of  the  most  pious  laws,  it  should  not  be  permitted  to 
any  Jew  to  keep  a  Christian  slave  under  his  dominion,  and  that 
if  any  such  be  found  under  them,  the  liberty  of  such  should  be 
secured  by  the  process  of  law  and  the  aid  of  protection. 

And  as  regards  those  who  are  on  their  lands,  though  by  strict 
construction  of  law  they  may  be  free,  yet,  because  they  have  re- 
mained a  long  time  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  bound  to  the 
condition  of  the  place,  let  them  remain  to  till  the  lands  as  they  have 
used  to  do,  and  pay  their  pension  to  the  aforesaid  men  ;  and  let 
them  do  all  that  the  laws  require  of  colonists  or  persons  of  origin. 
Let  no  additional  burthen  however  be  laid  on  them. 

But  should  any  one  of  thrse  desire  to  migrate  to  another  place  ; 
or  should  he  prefer  remaining  in  his  obedience,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  attributed  to  him  who  rashly  violated  the  colonial  rights. 
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or  who  injured  hifMelf  by  the  severity  of  his  c(mduct  towards  his 
subjeeU 

It  is  our  wish  that  you  he  careful  so  to  give  your  attejktion  to  all 
these  letters  as  not  to  he  the  guilty  pastor  of  a  plundered  Jloeky  nor 
that  your  want  of  zeal  should  compel  us  to  reprehend  our  brother. 

The  law  of  the  empire  in  force  through  Italy  and  Sicily : 

1.  Slaves  who  were  Christians  could  not  be  held  by  those  who 
were  not  Christians. 

2.  It  being  unlawful  for  others  than  Christians  to  hold  them, 
these  others  could  have  no  property  in  them :  the  persons  so  held 
were  entitled  to  their  freedom. 

3.  The  church  was  the  guardian  of  their  right  to  freedom,  and 
the  church  acted  through  the  bishop. 

4.  Consequently  it  was.  the  duty,  as  it  was  the  right,  of  the 
bishop  to  vindicate  that  freedom  for  those  so  unjustly  detained. 

5.  The  right  and  duty  of  the  pope  was  to  see  that  each  bishop 
was  careful  in  his  charge,  and  this  part  of  his  charge  came  as 
much  as  any  other  did  under  the  supervision  of  his  superior  and 
immediate  inspector,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  that  superior  to  repre- 
hend him  for  any  neglect. 

6.  The  law  of  each  country  was  to  regulate  the  duty  of  the 
master  and  slave,  and  if  that  law  made,  as  in  Italy  and  its  envi- 
rons, the  church  the  proper  tribunal  for  looking  to  the  performance 
of  those  duties,  any  neglect  of  the  church  in  its  discharge  would 
be  criminal. 

7.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  at  this  period, 
the  pope  was  the  80vereign,*and  it  was  only  by  his  paramount  in- 
fluence that  the  half-civilized  Gothic  and  Lombard  chiefs  were 
kept  in  any  order,  and  their  despotism  partially  restrained. 

They  were  times  of  anarchy,  between  which  and  the  present  no 
analogy  exists.  The  Jews  and  separatists  from  the  church  were 
very  numerous,  and  on  their  side,  as  well  as  on  that  of  their  op- 
posers,  passion  frequently  assumed  the  garb  of  religion,  and  the 
unfortunate  slave  was  played  upon  by  each.  The  position  of  the 
pope  was  exceedingly  difficult,  for  while  he  had  to  restrain  the 
enemies  of  the  church  on  one  side,  he  had  to  correct  the  excesses 
of  its  partisans  upon  the  other. 
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LESSON  xn. 

The  laws  of  the  empire  having  declared  it  unlawful  for  Jewi  or 
pagans  to  hold  Christian  slaves,  the  church  took  a  further  step, 
which,  in  effect,  forbade  pagan  slaves  being  sold  to  Jews,  and 
which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  suppressed  their  introduction,  by 
,  the  difficulties  with  which  the  following  order  surrounded  the  traffic. 
It  is  found  in  lib.  v.  indie,  xiv.  epist.  xzxi. 

Gregorius,  Fortunato  Episcopo  Neopolitano : 

Ne  mancipia  qu»  Christianam  fidem  suscipere  volunt,  Judaeis 
venundentur :  sed  pretium  h  Christiano  emptore  percipiant. 

Fratemitati  vestr»  ante  hoc  tempus  scripsimus,  ut  hos  qui  de  Ju« 
daica  superstitione  ad  Christianam  fidem  Deo  aspirante  venire  deside- 
rant,  dominis  eorum  nulla  esset  licentia  ventmdandi :  sed  ex  eo  quo 
voluntatis  suae  desiderium  prodidissent,  defendi  in  libertatem  per 
omnia  debuissent.  Sed  quia  quantum  cognovimus,  nee  voluntatem 
nostram,  nee  legum  statuta  subtili  scientes  discretione  pensare,  in 
paganis  servis  hfic  se  non  arbitrantur  conditione  constringi :  fraterni- 
tatem  vestram  oportet  de  his  esse  solicitam,  et  si  de  JudaDorum  ser- 
vitio  non  solum  Judaeos,  sed  etiam  quisquam  paganorum  fieri  vo- 
luerit  Christianus,  postquam  voluntas  ejus  fuerit  patefacta,  nee  hunc 
sub  quolibet  ingenio  vel  argumento  cuipiam  Judseorum  venundandi 
facultas  sit :  sed  is  qui  ad  Christianam  converti  fidem  desideret,  de- 
fensione  vestrfi  in  libertatem  modis  omnibus  vindicetur.  Hi  vero  quos 
hujusmodi  oportet  servos  amittere,  ne  forsitan  utilitates  suas  irra- 
tionabiliter  aestiment  impediri,  soUicitfi  vos  haec  convenit  considera- 
tione  servare :  ut  si  paganos,  quos  mercimonii  causfi  de  externis  fini- 
bus  emerint,  intra  tres  menses,  dum  emptor  cui  vendi  debeant  non  in- 
venitur,  fugere  ad  ecclesiam  forte  contigerit,  et  velle  se  fieri  dixerint 
Christianos,  vel  etiam  extra  ecclesiam  banc  talem  voluntatem  pro- 
dederint,  pretium  ibi  k  Christiano  scilicet  emptore  percipiant.  Si 
autem  post  praefinitos  tres  menses  quisquam  hujusmodi  servorum 
velle  suum  edixerit,  et  fieri  voluerit  Christianus,  nee  aliquis  eum 
postmodum  emere,  nee  dominus  qu&libet  occasionis  specie  audeat 
venundare,  sed  ad  libertatis  proculdubio  praetoia  perducatur :  quia 
liunc  non  ad  vendendum,  s'jd  ad  serviendum  sibi  intelligitur  com- 
parasse.     Haec  igitur  omnia  fratcrnitas  vestra  ita  vigilanter  ob- 
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servet,  quatenus  ei  nee  supplicatio  quorumdam  valeat,  nee  persona 
surripere. 

^'  Orboort  to  Fortunatus,  Bishop  of  Naples : 

'^  That  slaves  who  wish  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith  must  not  be 
sold  to  Jews,  but  (the  owners)  may  receive  a  price  from  a  Christian 
purchaser. 

"  We  have  before  now  written  to  you,  our  brother,  that  their 
masters  should  not  have  leave  to  sell  those  who,  by  the  inspiration 
of  Godj  desire  to  come  from  the  Jewish  superstition  to  the  Christian 
faith ;  but  that  from  the  moment  they  shall  have  manifested  this 
determination  they  should  be,  by  all  means,  protected  to  seek  their 
liberty.  But,  as  we  have  been  led  to  know  some  persons,  not 
exactly  and  accurately  giving  heed  to  our  will,  nor  to  the  enact- 
ments of  the  laws,  think  that,  as  regards  pagan  slaves,  this  law 
does  not  apply,  it  is  fit  that  you,  our  brother,  should  be  careful  on 
this  head ;  and  if  among  the  slaves  of  the  Jews,  not  only  a  Jew, 
but  any  of  the  pagans,  should  desire  to  become  a  Christian,  to  see 
that  no  Jew  should  have  power  to  sell  him  under  any  pretext,  or 
by  any  ingenious  device,  after  this  his  intention  shall  have  been 
made  known;  but  let  him  who  desires  to  become  of  the* Christian 
faith  have  the  aid  of  your  defence,  by  all  means,  for  his  liberty. 

^'  And  respecting  those  who  are  to  lose  such  servants,  lest  they 
should  consider  themselves  unreasonably  hindered,  it  is  fit  that  you 
should  carefully  follow  this  rule :  that,  if  it  should  happen  that 
pagans,  whom  they  bought  from  foreign  places  for  the  purpose  of 
traffic,  should  within  three  months,  not  having  been  purchased,  fly 
to  the  church  and  say  that  they  desire  to  be  Christians,  or  even 
make  known  this  intention  without  the  church,  let  the  owners  be 
capable  of  receiving  their  price  from  a  Christian  purchaser.  But 
if,  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  any  one  of  those  servants  of 
this  description  should  speak  his  will  and  wish  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian, no  one  shall  thereafter  dare  to  purchase  him,  nor  shall  his 
master  under  any  pretext  sell  him ;  but  he  shall  unquestionably 
be  brought  to  the  reward  of  liberty,  because  it  is  sufficiently  in- 
telligible that  this  slave  was  procured  for  the  purpose  of  service, 
and  not  for  that  of  traffic.  Do  you,  ray  brother,  diligently  and 
closely  observe  all  these  things,  so  that  you  be  not  led  away  by  any 
supplication,  nor  afiected  by  personal  regard." 

The  grounds  of  the  law  above  given  may  be  partially  gathered 
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from  the  followiug,  which  is  a  letter  to  the  hishop  of  Catania  in 
Sicily.     Lib.  v.  ind.  xiv.  epist.  zxxii. 

m 

Oregorius,  Leoni  Episcopo  Gatanensi : 

De  Samarceis  qui  pagana  maneipia  emerunt  et  cireumciderunt 

Res  ad  nos  detestabilis,  et  omnino  legibus  inimica  pervenit, 
quae,  si  vera  est,  fraternitatem  vestram  vehementer  accasat, 
eamque  de  minori  solicitudine  probat  esse  culpabilem. 

Gomperimus  autem  quod  Samaraei  degentes  Gating  pagana 
maneipia  emerint,  atque  ea  circumcidere  ausu  ^emerario  prsesnmp- 
serint.  Atque  idcirco  necesse  -est,  ut  omnimodo  zelum  in  h&c 
caus&  sacerdotalem  ezercens,  cum  omni  hoc  vivacitate  ac  solicitu- 
dine studeas  perscrutari :  et  si  ita  repereris,  maneipia  ipsa  sine 
mor&  in  libertatem  modis  omnibus  vindica,  et  eccl^siasticam  in  eis. 
tuitionem  impende,  nee  quidquam  dommos  eorum  de  pretio  quoli- 
bet  mode  recipere  patiaris :  qui  non  solum  hoc  damno  mulctandi, 
sed  etiam  ali&  eVant  poenfi  de  legibus  feriendi. 

^^  Greoort  to  Leo,  Bishop  of  Gatania : 

^^  Goncerning  Samaritans  (or  Jews)  who  purchased  pagan  slavee 
and  circumcised  them. 

*^  Accounts  have  been  brought  to  us  of  a  transaction  very  de- 
testable and  altogether  opposed  to  the  laws,  and  which,  if  true, 
shows  exceedingly  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  you,  our  brother, 
and  proves  you  to  have  been  very  culpable. 

^^We  have  found  that  some  Jews  dwelling  at  Gatania  have 
bought  pagan  slaves,  and  with  rash  presumption  dared  to  circum- 
cise them.  Wherefore  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  exert  all 
your  priestly  zeal  in  this  case,  and  give  your  mind  to  examine 
closely  into  it  with  energy  and  care ;  and,  should  you  find  the 
allegation  to  be  true,  that  you  should  by  all  means,  and  without 
delay,  secure  the  liberty  of  the  slaves  themselves,  and  give  them 
the  protection  of  the  church  ;  nor  should  you  suffer  their  masters, 
on  any  account,  to  receive  any  of  the  price  given  for  them,  for 
they  not  only  should  be  fined  in  this  amount,  but  they  are  liable 
also  to  suffer  such  other  punishment  as  the  laws  inflict.*' 
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LESSON  xm. 

In  Judea,  the  creditor  could  take  the  children  of  the  debtor,  and 
keep  them  as  his  slaves,  to  labour  until  the  debt  was  paid ;  and 
among  the  Gentiles  this  right  was  not  only  in  existence,  but  in 
most  cases  the  child  could  be  subjected  to  perpetual  slavery,  and  in 
many  instances  the  debtor  himself  could  thus  be  reduced  to  bondage. 
Improvement  had  been  made  in  this  respect,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
follo¥ring  document,  found  in  lib.  iii.  indie,  xii.  epist.  xliii. 

Grbgorius,  Fantino  Defensori : 

De  Co9ma  Syro  mukia  Sebttis  obligato. 

Later  praesentium,  Gosmas  Syrus,  in  negolio  quod  agebat,  de- 
bitum  se  contraxisse  perhibuit,  quod,  et  multis  aliis  et  lacrymis 
ejus  attestantibus,  verum  esse  credidimus.  Et  quia  150  solidos 
debebat,  volui  ut  creditores  illius  cum  eo  aliquid  paciscerentur : 
quoniam  et  lex  habet,  ut  homo  liber  pro  debito  nullatenus  teneatur, 
si  res  defuerint,  quae  possunt  eidem  debito  addici,  creditores  ergo 
sues,  ut  asserit,  ad  80  solidos  consentire  possibile  est.  Sed  quia 
multum  est  ut  a  nil  habente  homine  80  solidos  petant,  60  solidos 
per  notarium  tuum  tibi  transmisimus ;  ut  cum  eisdem  creditoribus 
subtiliter  loquaris,  rationem  reddas,  quia  filium  ejus  quern  tenere 
dicantur,  secundum  leges  tenere  non  possunt.  Et  si  potest  fieri, 
ad  aliquod  minus  quam  nos  dedimus,  condescendant.  Et  quidquid 
de  eisdem  60  solidis  remanserit,  ipsi  trade,  ut  cum  filio  suo  exinde 
vivere  valeat.  Si  autem  nil  remanet,  ad  eamdem  summam  debitum 
ejus  incidere  stude,  ut  possit  sibi  libere  postmodum  laborare. 
Hoc  tamen  solerter  age,  ut  acceptis  solidis  ei  plenariam  munitionem 
scripto  faciant. 

"  Gregory,  to  the  Proctor  Fantinus : 

"  Of  OosnuMj  the  Syrian,  deeply  in  debt. 

"The  bearer  hereof,  Cosmas  the  Syrian,  has  informed  us  that 
he  contracted  many  debts  in  the  business  in  which  he  was  engageu. 
We  believe  it  to  be  true;  he  has  testified  it  with  many  tears  and 
witnesses.  And,  as  he  owes  150  shillings,  I  wish  his  creditors 
would  make  some  composition  with  him.  And  as  the  law  regulates 
that  no  freeman  shall  be  held  for  a  debt,  if  there  be  no  goods 
which  can  be  attached  for  that  debt,  he  says  that  his  creditors 
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may  be  induced  to  accept  80  shillings ;  but  it  is  extravagant  on 
their  part  to  ask  80  shillmgs  from  a  man  who  has  nothing.  We 
have  sent  you  60  shillings  by  your  notary,  that  you  may  have  a 
discrete  conference  with  his  creditors,  and  explain  matters  to  them, 
because  they  cannot  legally  hold  his  son,  whom  they  are  said  to 
keep.  And  if  they  will  come  down  to  any  thing  less,  by  your 
efforts,  than  the  sum  that  we  send,  should  any  thing  remain  of  the 
60  shillings,  give  it  to  him  to  help  to  support  himself  and  his  son ; 
should  nothing  be  left,  exert  yourself  to  have  his  debt  cancelled  by 
that  amount  sent,  so  that  henceforth  he  may  be  free  to  exert  himself 
for  his  own  benefit.  But  be  careful,  in  doing  this,  to  get  for  him 
a  full  receipt  and  discharge  in  writing  for  this  money  that  they  get." 

The  law  to  which  the  pope  refers,  and  by  which  the  persons  of 
the  unfortunate  debtor  and  his  family  yere  protected,  is  found  in 
Novell.  134,  c.  vii.,  and  was  enacted  by  Justinian  I.  in  541. 

Ne  quis  creditor  filium  debitoris  pro  debito  retinere  prmsumat. 

Quia  verd  ct  hujuscemodi  iniquitatem  in  diversis  locis  nostrsd 
reipublicse  cognovimus  admitti,  quia  creditores  filios  debitorum 
prsesumunt  retinere  aut  in  pignus,  aut  in  servile  ministerium,  aut 
in  conductionem :  hoc  modis  omnibus  prohibemus :  et  jubemus  ut 
si  quis  hujusmodi  aliquid  deliquerit,  non  solum  debito  cadat,  sed 
tantam  aliam  quantitatem  adjiciat  dandam  ei  qui  retentus  est  ab 
eo,  aut  parentibus  ejus,  et  post  hoc  etiam  corporalibus  poenis  ipsum 
subdi  a  loci  judice ;  quia  personam  liberam  pro  debito  praDSumpserit 
retinere  aut  locare  aut  pignorare. 

'^  That  no  creditor  should  presume  to  retain  for  debt  the  son  of 
the  debtor. 

^^  And  because  we  have  known  that  this  sort  of  injustice  has 
been  allowed  in  several  places  of  our  commonwealth, — that  credit- 
ors presume  to  keep  the  children  of  their  debtors,  either  in  pledge 
or  in  slavish  employment,  or  to  hire  them  out.  We  by  all  means 
forbid  all  this  :  and  we  order  that,  if  any  person  shall  be  guilty 
of  any  of  these  things,  not  only  shall  he  lose  the  debt,  but  he 
shall  in  addition  give  an  equal  sum,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  that 
was  held  by  him,  or  to  the  parents  of  such  person ;  and,  beyond 
this,  he  shall  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment  by  the  local 
judge,  because  he  presumed  to  restrain  or  to  hire  out,  or  keep  in 
pledge,  a  free  person." 

The  following  document  will  exhibit  in  some  degree  the  origin 
of  the  principle  of  escheats  to  be  found  in  slavery.     The  slave 
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being  freed  upon  certain  conditions,  if  they  were  not  fulfilled  the 
master  of  course  re-entered  upon  his  rights.  The  manumitted 
slave  was  sometimes  allowed,  not  only  freedom,  but  a  certain  gift, 
and  often  with  the  condition  that,  if  he  had  not  lawful  issue,  the 
gift,  and  its  increase  by  his  industry,  should  revert  to  the  master 
or  his  heir.  So,  in  after  times,  the  lord  of  the  soil,  or  the  monarch, 
gave  portions  of  land  to  his  vassals  upon  condition  of  service,  and, 
upon  failure  of  service  or  of  heirs,  his  land  escheated,  or  went  back 
to  the  lord  of  the  soil. 

The  document  is  found  in  lib.  v.  indie,  xiv.  epist.  xii. 

Greoor'ius,  Montana  et  Thom» : 

Idbertatem  datj  et  eos  cives  JRomanos  efficit. 

Cum  Redemptor  noste^totius  conditor  creatur»  ad  hoc  pro- 
pitiatus  humanam  voluerit  camem  assumere,  ut  divinitatis  suae 
gratia,  dirupto  quo  tenebamur  captivi  vinculo  servitutis,  pristinse 
nos  restitueret  libertati:  salubriter  agitur,  si  homines  quos  ab 
initio  natura  liberos  protulit,  et  jus  gentium  jugo  substituit  servi- 
tutis, in  e&  natur&  in  qufi  nati  fuerant,  manumittentis  beneficio, 
libertati  reddantur.  Atque  ideo  pietatis  intuitu,  et  hujus  rei  con- 
sideratione  permoti,  vos  Montanam  atque  Thomam  famulos  sanctse 
Bomanse  ecclesise,  cui,  Deo  adjutore,  deservimus,  liberos  ex  hac 
die,  civesque  Romanes  efficimus,  omneque  vestrum  vobis  relaxamus 
servitutis  peculium.  Et  quia  tu,  Montana,  animum  te  ad  conversio- 
nem  fateris  appulisse  monachicam :  idcirco  duas  uncias,  quas  tibi 
quondam  Gaudiosus  presbyter  per  supremae  suae  voluntatis  arbi- 
trium  institutionis  modo  noscitur  reliquisse,  hac  die  tibi  donamus, 
atque  concedimus  omnia  scilicet  monasterio  Sancti  Laurentii  cui 
Gonstantina  abbatissa  prseest,  in  quo  converti  Deo  miserante  festi- 
nas,  modis  omnibus  profutura.  Si  quid  vero  de  rebus  suprascripti 
Oaudiosi  te  aliquomodo  celasse  constituerit,  id  totum  ecclesise 
nostrae  juri  sine  dubio  mancipetur.  Tibi  autem,  suprascripto 
ThomaD,  quem  pro  libertatis  tuae  cumulo  etiam  inter  notarios 
volumus  militare,  quinque  uncias,  quas  praefatus  Gaudiosus  pres^ 
byter  per  ultimam  voluntatem  hereditario  tibi  nomine  dereliquit, 
simul  et  sponsalia  quae  matri  tuae  conscripserat,  similiter  hac  die 
per  hujus  manumissionis  paginam  donamus,  atque  concedimus,  efi 
sane  lege,  atque  conditione  subnexfi.,  ut  si  sine  filiis  legitimis,  hoc 
est,  de  legitime  susceptis  conjugio,  te  obire  contigerit,  omnia  quae 
tibi  concessimus,  ad  jus  sanctae  Romanae  ecclesias  sine  diminutione 
aliqufi  revertantur.     Si  autem  filios  de  conjugio,  sicut  diximus, 
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cognitos  lege  susceperis,  eosque  Buperstites  reliqueris,  earumdem 
te  rerum  dominum  sine  quadam  statoimas  conditione  persistere,  et 
testamentum  de  his  faciendi  liberam  tibi  tribuimos  potestatem. 
Haec  igiturj  quae  per  hujns  manumissionis  chartolam  stataimoB, 
atque  concessimos,  nos  saccessoresque  nostros,  sine  aliqn&  scitote 
refragatione  servare.  Nam  justiti®  ac  rationis  ordo  suadet,  at  qui 
saa  a  successoribus  desiderat  mandata  servari,  decessoris  sui  pro- 
culdubio  voluntatem  et  statuta  castodiat.  Hano  autem  maimmis- 
sionis  paginam  Paterio  notario  scribendam  dictayimus,  et  propria 
manu  nnk  cnm  tribas  presbyteris  prioribus  et  tribos  diaconis  pro 
plenissimfi  finnitate  subscripsimos,  yobisque  tradidimos.  Actum  in 
nrbe  Rom&. 

''Gregort  to  Montana  and  Thomas: 

'^He  emancipates  them,  and  makes  them  Roman  citizens. 

^'  Since  onr  Redeemer,  the  Maker  of  every  creature,  mercifully 
vouchsafed  to  take  human  flesh,  that,  breaking  the  chain  by  which 
we  were  held  captive,  he  may,  by  the  grace  of  his  divinity,  restore 
us  to  our  first  liberty,  it  is  then  salutary  that  they  whom  he  at  first 
made  free  by  nature,  and  whom  the  law  of  nations  subjected  to  the 
yoke  of  slavery,  should  in  the  nature  in  which  they  were  bom  be 
restored  to  liberty  by  that  kindness  of  their  ^emancipator.  And 
therefore,  moved  by  this  consideration,  and  in  respect  to  piety, 
we  make  you,  Montana  and  Thomas,  slaves  of  the  holy  Roman 
church,  in  whose  service  we  are  by  God's  help  engaged,  from  this 
day  forward  free  and  Roman  citizens.  And  we  release  to  you  all 
your  allowance  of  slavery. 

^^And  because  you,  Montana,  have  declared  that  it  was  your 
wish  to  enter  into  the  monastic  state,  we  give  and  grant  to  you 
this  day  two  ounces,  which  it  is  well  known  were  formerly  left  as 
a  legacy  to  you  for  inheritance  by  the  priest  Gaudiosus,  to  be  by 
all  means  available  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Lawrence,  over  which 
Constantina  is  superioress,  and  into  which  you  desire  anxiously  by 
God's  mercy  to  be  admitted.  But  should  it  appear  that  you  have 
concealed  any  of  the  elFects  of  the  said  Gaudiosus,  the  entire 
thereof  doubtless  is  by  right  for  the  service  of  our  church. 

*'But  to  you,  the  said  Thomas,  whom,  in  addition  to  the  bestowal 
of  freedom,  we  desire  to  be  enrolled  in  service  among  our  notaries, 
we  likewise  this  day  give  and  grant,  by  this  charter  of  manumis- 
sioTi,  five  ounces  which  the  same  Gaudiosus  the  priest  left  to  you 
1  V  name  in  his  last  will,  and  the  portion  which  he  assigned  for 
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your  mother,  but  npon  this  ground  and  condition  well  attached, 
that,  should  you  die  without  issue  by  lawful  marriage,  all  those 
goods  which  we  have  granted  to  you  shall  come  back,  without  any 
diminution,  under  the  dominion  of  the  holy  Roman  church ;  but 
should  you  leave  behind  you  children  lawfully  recognised  from 
your  marriage,  we  give  to  you  full  power  to  hold  the  same  effects 
as  their  owner,  and  without  any  condition,  and  to  make  free  dis- 
position of  the  same  by  will. 

^^  Know  you,  therefore,  that  what  we  have  thus,  by  this  charter 
of  manumission,  enacted  and  granted  to  you,  bind,  without  any 
gainsay,  ourselves  and  our  successors  for  its  observance.  For  the 
order  of  justice  and  of  reason  requires  that  he  who  desires  his  own 
commands  to  be  observed  by  his  successors,  should  also  doubtless 
observe  the  will  and  the  statutes  of  his  predecessor. 

^*  We  have  dictated  this  writing  of  manumission  to  be  copied  by 
our  notary  Paterius,  and  have  for  its  most  perfect  stability  sub- 
scribed it  with  our  hand,  and  with  those  of  three  of  the  more  dig- 
nified priests  and  three  deacons,  and  delivered  them  to  you. 

^^Done  in  the  city  of  Rome,  &c." 

One  of  the  subjects  which  at  all  times  caused  slavery  to  be 
surrounded  with  great  difficulties  was  the  result  of  marriage.  The 
liability  to  separation  of  those  married  was  a  more  galling  affliction 
in  the  Christian  law,  where  the  Saviour  made  marriage  indissoluble, 
and  it  often  happened  that  an  avaricious  or  capricious  owner  cared 
as  little  for  the  marriage  bond  as  he  did  for  the  natural  tie  of 
affection.  Hence,  as  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  state, 
or  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  it  was  imperatively  demanded 
that  some  restraint  should  be  placed  upon  that  absolute  power 
which  the  owners  sometimes  abused,  of  wantonly  making  these 
separations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  association  of  the  sexes  made 
marriage  desirable:  it  was  ordained  by  God  to  be  the  general 
8ta,te  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  even  the  self-interest  or  the 
avarice  of  the  master  calculated  upon  its  results.  Then  again  the 
slave  dreaded  separation,  not  only  because  of  the  violence  committed 
on  the  most  sacred  affections,  but  also  because,  though  the  husband 
and  wife  should  be  separated  by  impassable  barriers,  yet  the  bond 
of  their  union  subsisted,  and  could  be  severed  by  death  alone. 

This  was  a  strong  temptation  to  both  master  and  slave  to  prefer 
concubinage  to  wedlock. 

Another  difficulty  arose,  in  cases  of  the  colonist,  by  reason  of 
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the  claims  of  the  several  owners  where  colonists  of  distinct  estates 
and  different  owners  intermarried.  In  the  case  of  perfect  slaves, 
the  child  generally  followed  the  mother,  both  as  regarded  condition 
and  property.  This  was  not,  however,  universally  the  case.  Bat 
the  owners  of  colonized  lands  set  up  different  claims.  At  length 
the  dispute  was  settled  in  the  Roman  Empire  by  a  law  of  Justinian, 
in  589,  NovelL  clzii.  cap.  iii.,  and  confirmed  by  a  decision  in  a  case 
brought  up  by  the  church-wardens  of  Apamea,  in  Phrygia,  in  541, 
on  the  kalends  of  March,  by  dividing  equally  the  progeny  betwedi 
the  estates  to  which  the  parents  belonged,  giving  the  preference, 
in  all  cases  of  uneven  number,  to  that  estate  to  which  the  mother 
was  attached.     Nov.  clvii.  tit.  zxxiz. 

The  following  law  concerning  marriages  and  the  separation  of 
ifiarried  persons  from  each  other,  and  of  children  from  their  pa- 
rents, is  of  the  same  date. 

Novell,  clvh.  De  BttiticU  qui  in  alienis  prcBdiis  nuptioi  ean^ 
trahunt.     Tit.  xl. 

Imp.  Justin.  August.  Lazaro  Comiti  Orientis. 

Pnefatio.  Ex  his  qu»  diverse  mode  ad  nos  relata  sunt,  didi- 
cimus  in  Mesopotamia  et  Osdroen&  provinciis  quidquam  delinqui, 
nostris  phtne  temporibus  indignum :  consuetudinem  etiam  apud 
ipsos  esse,  ut  qui  ex  diversis  originem  trahant  prsediis,  nuptias  inter 
se  contrahant.  Inde  sane  conari  dominos,  de  facto  jam  contracts^ 
nuptias  dissolvere,  aut  procreates  filios  a  parentibus  abstrahere, 
exindeque  totum  ilium  locum  misere  affligi,  dum  et  rusticani  viri 
et  mulieres  ex  un&  parte  distrahantur,  et  proles  his  adimitur,  qui 
in  lucem  produxerunt,  et  sol&  nostr&  opus  esse  providenti^. 

Gap.  I.  Sancimus  igitur,  ut  prsediorum  domini  de  csetero  rus- 
ticos  sues,  prout  voluerint,  conservent :  neque  quisquam  eos  qui 
jam  conjuncti  sunt  possit  secundum  consuetudinem  prius  obtinen- 
t^m  divellere,  aut  compellere  ut  terram  ad  ipsos  pertinentem 
colant,  abstrahereve  a  parentibus  filios  prsetextu  conditionis  colo- 
narise.  Sed  et  si  quid  hujusmodi  forte  jam  factum  est,  corrigi 
hoc  simul,  et  restitui  efficies,  sive  filios  abstrahi  contigerit,  sive 
etiam  mulieres,  nempe  vel  a  parentibus,  vel  contubemii  consortibus : 
eo,  qui  reliquo  deinceps  tempore  hujusmodi  aliquid  facere  prse- 
sumpserit,  etiam  de  ipso  prsedio  in  periculum  vocando.  Quare  libera 
sunto  contubemia  metu,  qui  dudum  ipsis  immittitur,  et  parentes  ha- 
bento  ex  hac  jussione  filios  sues :  nequeuntibus  {trsdionim  dominis 
subtilibus  contendere  rationibus,  et  vel  nuptias  contrahentes  vel 
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filios  abstrahere.  Qui  enim  tale  quid  facere  praesumpserit,  etiam  de 
ipso  praedio  in  periculum  veniet,  cui  eos  vindicare  rusticos  attentat. 
Epilogus.  Quse  igitur  nobis  placuerunt,  et  per  sacram  banc 
pragmaticam  declarantur  fomam,  earn  providentiam  habeto  magni- 
ficentia  tua,  tibique  obtemperans  cohors,  et  qui  pro  tempore 
eundem  magistratum  geret;  ut  ad  effectum  deducantur  conseryen- 
turque,  trium  libranim  auri  poena  imminenti  ei,  qui  ullo  unquam 
tempore  hsec  transgredi  attentaverit.  Dat.  Eal.  Mali,  Gonstan- 
ttnop.  D.  N.  Justin.  PP.  Augf  Bisil.  V.  C.  Cons. 


(( 


Of  country  persons  who  contract  marriage  on  divers  estates. 
The  Emperor  Justinian  Augustus,  to  Lazarus  the  Count  of  the  East. 

"Preamble.  We  have  learned  by  relation  in  various  ways, 
that  a  delinquency  quite  unworthy  of  our  times  is  allowed  in  tUb 
provinces  of  Mesopotamia  and  of  Osdroene.  They  have  a  custom 
of  having  marriage  contracted  between  those  born  on  different 
estates :  whence  the  masters  endeavour  to  dissolve  marriages  actu- 
ally contracted,  or  to  take  away  from  the  parents  the  children  who 
are  their  issue ;  upon  which  account  that  entire  place  is  miserably 
afflicted,  while  country  people,  husbands  and  wives,  are  drawn 
away  from  each  other,  and  the  children  whom  they  brought  into 
light  are  taken  away  from  them ;  and  that  there  needs  for  the  re- 
gulation only  our  provision. 

"  Chapter  I.  Wherefore,  we  enact,  that  otherwise  the  masters 
of  the  aforesaid  keep  their  colonists  as  they  will ;  but,  it  shall  not 
be  allowed,  by  virtue  of  any  custom  heretofore  introduced  and  in 
existence,  to  put  away  from  each  other  those  who  were  married,  or 
to  force  them  to  cultivate  the  land  belonging  to  themselves,  or  to 
take  away  children  from  their  parents,  under  the  colour  of  colonial 
condition.  And  you  will  be  careful  that  if  any  thing  of  this  sort 
has  haply  been  already  done,  the  same  be  corrected  and  restitution 
made,  whether  it  be  that  children  were  taken  away  from  their 
parents  or  women  from  their  consorts  of  marriage.  And  for  any 
who  shall  in  future  presume  to  act  in  this  way,  it  shall  be  at  the 
hazard  of  losing  the  estate  itself. 

"  Wherefore,  let  marriages  of  servants  be  exempt  from  that  fear 
which  has  hitherto  hung  over  them :  and  from  the  issue  of  this 
order,  let  the  parents  have  their  children.  It  shall  not  be  compe- 
tent .for  the  lords' of  the  estates  to  strive  by  any  subtle  arguments 
either  to  take  away  those  who  contract  marriage,  or  their  children. 
For  he  who  shall  presume  to  do  any  such  thing  shall  incur  the 
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risk  of  losing  that  estate  for  which  he  attempts  to  daim  those 
colonists. 

^^  Epilogue.  l!hat  therefore  which  has  been  good  in  our  view, 
and  is  declared  by  this  Bacred  pragmatic  form,  let  your  magnifi- 
cence provide  to  have  carried  into  execution,  and  the  cohort  which 
obeys  you,  as  also  he  who  for  the  time  being  shall  hold  the  same 
magisterial  office.  To  the  end,  then,  that  this  edict  may  produce 
its  effect  and  continue  in  force,  let  him  who  may  at  any  time  vio- 
late its  enactments  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  three  pounds  of  gold. 

^^  Given  at  Constantinople,  on  the  kalends  of  May,  our  most  pious 
lord  Justinian  being  Augustus,  and  the  most  renowned  Basil 
being  consul." 

To  rectify  this,  it  became  a  principle,  where  an  estate  was  large 
and  the  colonists  numerous,  to  confine  the  choice  of  the  servants 
within  the  bounds  of  the  property ;  and  thus  marriage  had  its  full 
sanctity,  and  families  remained  without  separation. 

We  have  an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  right,  by  Pope  St. 
Gregory,  in  a  document  found  in  lib.  x.  indie,  v.  epist.  28. 

Gregorius,  Romano  Defensori. 

Defiliis  Petri  defensaris  extra  massam  in  qtia  nati  sunt  ncn 
jungendis. 

Petrus  quem  defensorem  fecimus,  quia  de  massa  juris  ecclesise 
nostra,  quae  Yitelas  dicitur,  oriundus  sit,  experientisB  tuse  bene  est 
cognitum.  Et  ideo  quia  circa  eum  benigni  debemus  existere,  ut 
tamen  ecclesise  utilitas  non  laedatur:  hac  tibi  prseoeptione  man- 
damus, ut  earn  districte  debeas  admonere,  ne  filios  sues  quolibet 
ingenio  vel  excusatione  foris  alicubi  in  conjugio  sociare  prsesumat, 
sed  in  e&  mass&,  cui  lege  et  conditione  ligati  sunt,  socientur.  In 
qu&  re  etiam  et  tuam  omnino  necesse  est  experientiam  esse  solli- 
citam,  atque  eos  terrere,  ut  qualibet  occasione  de  possessione  cui 
oriundo  subjecti  sunt  exire  non  debeant.  Nam  si  quis  eorum 
exinde,  quod  non  credimus,  exire  prsesumpserit ;  certum  illi  est 
quia  noster  consensus  nunquam  illi  aderit,  ut  foris  de  mass&  in  qu& 
nati  sunt,  aut  habitare  aut  debeant  sociari,  sed  et  superscribi  terram 
eorum.  Atque  tunc  sciatis  vos  non  leve  periculum  sustinere,  si 
vobis  negligentibus  quisquam  ipsorum  quidquam  de  iis  quse  pro- 
hibemus  facere  qualibet  sorte  tentaverit. 

"  Gregory  to  the  Proctor  Romanus. 

"  Of  not  marrying  the  children  of  Peter  the  Proctor^  without  the 
limits  of  the  estate  upon  which  they  were  horn. 
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^^  Yon,  experienced  sir,  are  well  aware  that  Peter,  whom  we 
made  a  proctor,  is  a  native  of  the  estate  of  oar  church  territory 
which  is  called  Yitelas.  And  as  our  desire  is  to  act  towards  him 
with  such  favour  as  is  compatible  with  avoiding  any  injury  to  the 
church,  we  command  you  by  this  precept,  that  you  should  strictly 
warn  him  not  to  presume,  under  any  pretext  or  excuse,  to  have  his 
children  joined  in  wedlock  anywhere  but  on  that  estate  to  which 
they  may  be  bound  by  law  or  by  condition.  In  which  matter  it 
is  quite  necessary  that  you,  experienced  sir,  be  very  careful,  and 
instil  into  them  a  fear  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  going  on  any 
account  beyond  the  estate  to  which  they  are  subject  by  origin 
For  if  any  one  of  them  shall  presume,  as  we  believe  he  will  not, 
to  gb  thence,  let  him  be  assured  that  he  shall  never  have  our  con- 
sent either  to  dwell  or  to  associate  himself  without  the  estate  on 
which  he  was  born,  but  that  the  land  of  any  such  person  shall  be 
more  heavily  charged  {superscribi).  Ana  know  you,  that  if,  by 
your  negligence,  any  of  them  shall  attempt  to  do  any  of  those 
things  which  we  prohibit,  you  will  incur  no  small  danger." 

Many  of  the  restrictions  on  marriage  that  are  found  in  subse- 
quent ages,  under  the  feudal  system,  had  their  origin  in  this  prin- 
ciple, because  indeed  the  vassal,  in  feudal  times,  was  but  a  slave 
under  a  more  loose  dominion  in  a  mitigated  form. 

The  following  document  shows  that,  in  the  west,  the  separation  of 
married  persons  was  very  uncommon,  (quam  sit  inauditum  atque  cru- 
dele,  unheard  of  and  cruel,)  It  is  found  in  lib.  iii.  indie,  iii.  ep.  xii. 

Gregorius,  Maximiano  Episcopo  Syracusano. 

De  uxare  cujicsdam  ablatd  et  alteri  venumdatd. 

Tanta  nobis  subinde  mala,  quae  aguntur  in  istS.  provinci^,  nun- 
ciantur,  ut  peccatis  facientibus,  quod  avertat  omnipotens  Deus, 
celeriter  earn  perituram  credamus.  Praesentium  nam  que  portitor 
voniens  lacrymabiliter  quaestus  est,  ante  plurimos  annos  ab  hominc 
nescio  quo  de  possessione  Messanensis  ecclesias  de  fontibus  se  sus- 
ceptum,  et  violenter  divers  is  suasionibus  puellae  ipsius  junctum,  ex 
qufi  juvenculos  filios  jam  habere  se  asseruit,  et  quam  nunc  violenter 
huic  disjunctam  abstulisse  dicitur,  atque  cuidam  alii  venumdedissc. 
Quod  si  verum  est,  quam  sit  inauditum  atque  crudele  malum,  tua 
bene  dilectio  perspicit.  Ideoque  admonemus,  ut  hoc  tantum  nefas 
sub  ea  vivacite,  quam  te  in  causis  piis  habere  certissime  scimus, 
requiras  atque  discutias.  Et  si  ita,  ut  supradictus  portitor  insinu- 
avit,  esse  cognoveris,  non  solum  quod  male  factum  est,  ad  statum 
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pristinuxn  revocare  curabis;  sed  *et  vindictam,  qnse  Denm  poesit 
placare,  exhibere  modis  omnibus  festinabis.  Episcopom  Yero,  qui 
homines  suos  talia  agentes  eorrigere  negligit  atqne  enfendare,  to- 
hementer  aggredere,  proponens,  quia  si  denno  talis  ad  nos  do  qno- 
quam  qui  ad  enm  pertinet  quserela  peryenerit,  non  in  enm  qui 
excesserit,  sed  in  ipsom  canonice  vindicta  procedet. 

^'  Oregort  to  Maximian,  Bisbop  of  Syracuse. 

^  Concerning  the  wife  of  Bome  one  that  was  taken  away  and  9otd 
to  another. 

^'  We  are  told  of  so  many  bad  things  done  in  that  province,  thft 
we  are  led  to  believe,  which  may  God  forbid,  the  place  most  soon 
be  destroyed. 

'^  Now,  the  bearer  of  these  presents  complained  to  us  in  a  pitiable 
manner,  that  many  years  ago,  some  man  whom  I  know  not,  belong- 
ing to  the  church  of  Messina  stood  as  his  sponsor  at  baptism,  and 
prevailed  up^n  him  by  extreme  urgency  to  marry  his  eervant,  by 
whom,  he  says,  he  has  nowiyoung  children,  and  whom  now  this 
man  has  violently  taken  away  and  sold  to  another.  If  this  be 
true,  yon,  our  beloved,  will  see  plainly  how  unheard  of  and  how 
cruel  is  the  evil.  We  therefore  admonish  you  to  look  into  and  to 
sift  so  great  a  crime,  with  that  earnestness  which  we  assuredly 
know  you  have  in  matters  of  piety :  and  should  you  come  to  know 
that  the  fact  is  as  the  aforesaid  bearer  has  stated,  you  will  be 
careful  not  only  to  bring  back  to  its  former  state  that  which  was 
badly  done,  but  you  will  quickly,  by  all  means,  have  that  punish- 
ment inflicted  which  may  appease  God.  Give  a  severe  lecture  to 
the  bishop  that  neglected  to  correct  or  to  amend  his  people  who  do 
such  things;  setting  before  him  that  if  a  like  complaint  comes  to 
us  again  of  any  one  who  belongs  to  him,  canonical  process  for 
punishment  shall  issue,  not  against  the  one  that  shall  have  done 
wrong,  but  against  himself." 
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The  form  of  a  deed  of  gift  found  in  lib.  ii.  indie,  xi.  epist.  18 : 

Gregorius,  Theodore  Consiliario. 

Acosimum  puerum  dat  per  epistolam. 

Ecc^esiasticis  utilitatibus  desudantes  ecclesiastic^  dignum  est 
remuneratione  gaudere,  ut  qui  se  voluntariis  obsequiorum  necessi- 
tatibus  spontS  subjiciunt,  dign^  nostris  provisionibus  consolentur. 
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Quia  igitur  te  Theodomm,  virum^Ioquentissimum,  consiliariam  nos 
trum,  mancipiorum  cognovimus  ministerio  destitutum,  ideo  puerum 
nomine  Acosimum,  natione  Siculum,  jori  dominioque  tuo  dari  tra- 
dique  praecipimus.  Quern  quoniatn  traditum  ex  nostr&  voluntate 
jam  possides,  hujus  te  necesse  fuit  scripti  pro  futuri  temporis  tes- 
timonio  ac  robore  largitatis  auctoritate  fulciri :  quatenus,  Domino 
protegente,  secur^  eum  semper  et  sine  ullius  retractionis  suspicione, 
qoippe  ut  dominus,  valeas  possidere.  Neque  enim  qaemquam  fore 
credimus,  qui  tam  parvam  largitatem  pro  tuk  tibi  devotione  conces- 
sam  desideret,  vel  tentet  ullo  modo  revocare :  ciim  uno  eodemque 
tempore,  et  verecundum  sit  a  decessoribus  ben^  gesta  resolvere,  et 
verecundum  sit  doeere  ceteros  in  suft  quandoque  resolutoriam  pro- 
ferre  largitate  sententiam. 

"  Gregory,  to  Theodore  the  Counsellor. 

"  Hcy  by  letter  J  gives  him  the  boy  Acosimus. 

"  It  is  fit  that  they  who  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  church 
should  enjoy  a  reward  from  the  churcn,  that  they  who  voluntarily 
and  of  their  own  accord  have  undertaken  burthensome  duties  should 
be  worthily  assisted  by  our  provision.  Because,  therefore,  we  have 
known  that  you,  Theodore,  our  counsellor,  a  most  eloquent  man, 
were  not  well  provided  with  the  service  of  slaves,  we  have  ordered 
that  a  boy,  by  name  Acosimus,  of  the  Sicilian  nation,  should  be 
given  up  and  delivered  to  your  right  and  dominion.  And  as  you 
already  have  him  in  your  possession  by  delivery,  upon  our  will,  it 
was  necessary  to  fortify  you  with  the  authority  of  this  writing  as 
a  testimony  to  the  future  and  for  protection  of  the  gift :  so  that 
by  God's  protection  you  may  have  power  to  possess  him  as  his 
lord  and  master,  always  securely  for  ever  and  without  any  ques- 
tion being  raised  of  his  being  in  any  way  taken  back.  Nor  indeed 
do  we  believe  that  there  is  any  one  who  would  desire  or  would  at- 
tempt in  any  way  to  revoke  so  small  a  bounty  given  to  you  for 
your  devotion,  since  it  would  be  shameful  to  undo  the  good  deeds 
of  our  predecessors,  as  it  would  to  teach  others  that  each  could 
from  time  to  time  make  the  revocation  of  his  own  gift.'* 

The  next  document  is  found  in  lib.  x.  indie,  v.  epist.  40  : 

Gregorius,  Bonito  Defensori. 
De  mancipio  Fortunati  Abbatis. 

Filius  noster  Fortunatus  abbas  monasterii  sancti  Severini,  quod 
in  h&c  urbe  Komanfi  situm  est,  latores  praesentium,  monachos  suos, 
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illic  pro  recolligendis  mancipiis  juris  sni  monasterii  qnsB  illic  lati- 
tare  dicuntur  dirigens,  petiit  nt  experiential  tuae  ei  debeant  adesse 
solatia.  E£  propter  prsesenti  tibi  auctoritate  praecipimus,  nt  eis  in 
omnibus  saly&  ratione  concurrere  ac  opitulari  festines :  quatenus 
te  illic  cord.m  posito,  atque  in  hfic  caus&  ferente  solatia,  salubriter 
hsBC  citiiis  valeant  quae  sibi  injuncta  sunt  ad  effectum,  Deo  auc- 
tore,  perducere. 

'^  Orbgort,  to  the  Psoctor  Bonitus. 

^^  Concerning  the  slave  of  the  Abbot  Fortunatus. 

'^  Our  son  Fortunatus,  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Seve- 
rinus  which  is  in  the  city  of  Rome,  directing  his  monks,  the  bearers 
of  these  presents  to  yqur  neighbourhood,  to  gather  slaves  belong- 
ing to  the  rights  of  his  monastery,  who  are  said  to  be  there  in  con- 
cealment, begged  that  he  should  have  your  aid  for  that  object. 
Wherefore,  we  command  you,  by  this  present  order,  that  you  would 
be  alert  in  giving  them  all  reasonable  concurrence  and  aid;  so  that 
you  being  present  there  and  comforting  them  in  this  business,  they 
may,  with  God's  aid,  be  able  in  a  wholesome  manner  the  sooner  to 
perform  the  duty  which  has  been  laid  upon  them.*' 

The  pope  did  not  consider  it  unbecoming  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Severinus  to  hold  slaves,  nor  irreligious  for  the  abbot  to  send 
monks  to  bring  back  runaways,  nor  criminal  for  the  monks  to  go 
looking  for  them,  nor  offensive  to  God,  on  his  own  part,  to  give 
letters  to  his  officer  and  overseers  to  aid  by  all  reasonable  means 
to  discover  and  to  capture  them. 

The  following  document  enters  into  details  for  the  recovery  of 
a  runaway  slave.     It  is  found  in  lib.  vii.  ind.  ii.  epist.  107. 

Grboorius  Sergio  Defensori. 

De  Petropuerofugd  Zofto. 

Filius  noster  vir  magniflans  Occilianus,  tribunus  Hydruntinae  oi- 
vitatis,  ad  nos  veniens,  pnerum  unom,  Petrum  nomine,  artis  pisto- 
riae,  ex  jure  germani  nostril  ad  eum  noscitur  perduxisse.  Quem 
nunc  fug&  It^Bum  ad  partes  illas  reverti  cognovimus.  Experientia 
ergo  tua,  antequam  ad  Hydruntinam  civitatem  valeat  is  ipse  con- 
tingere,  sub  qu&  valneris  celeritate,  vel  ad  episcopum  Hydruntinae 
civitatis,  vel  ad  praBdictum  tribunum,  si  vel  alium  quem  in  loco  tuo 
te  habere  cognoscis,  scripta  dirigas,  ut  uxorem  vel  filios  praedicti 
mancipii  sub  omni  habere  debeant  cautelft  atque  de  ipso  soUicitu- 
dinem  gerere,  ut  preveniens  valeat  detineri,  et  mox,  cum  rebus  suis 
omnibus  ouae  ad  eum  nertinent  navi  impositis,  per  fidelem  personam 
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huo  modis  omnibus  destinsri.  Experientia  itaque  tus  com  omni 
hoc  Btudeat  efficacift  solerti&qae  perficere,  ne  de  neglectu  vol  morft 
nostros  quod  non  optamos  animos  offendas. 

"  Grboort,  to  the  Proctor  Sergios. 

"  Oaneeming  Peter^  a  servant  who  fled  away. 

"  Our  son  Occilianos,  a  highly  respectable  man,  a  tribune  of  the 
city  of  Otranto,  brought  with  him  to  our  cousin,  as  is  known,  when 
he  was  coming  to  us,  a  boy  named  Peter,  a  baker,  who  belonged  to 
that  cousin.  We  have  now  learned  that  he  has  run  away,  and  re- 
turned to  your  country.  Let  then  it  be  your  care,  experienced 
sir,  before  he  shall  be  able  to  get  back  to  Otranto,  to  direct,  as 
quickly  as  you  can,  a  writing  to  the  bishop  of  Otranto,  or  to  the 
foresaid  tribune  himself,  or  to  any  one  else  whom  you  know,  that 
you  can  depute,  to  have  a  good  care  of  the  wife  or  children  of  the 
said  sla7e,  and  to  be  very  careful  respecting  himself,  that  as  soon 
as  he  shall  arrive  he  may  be  detained,  and  sent  with  every  thing 
that  pertains  to  him,  by  all  means  hither,  embarking  them  on  board 
a  ship  under  care  of  some  faithful  person. 

^'  You,  experienced  sir,  will  therefore  exert  yourself  to  do  this 
with  all  attention  and  effect,  so  as  not  to  displease  us  by  a  delay 
or  neglect,  which  we  should  not  desire." 

The  following  is  taken  from  lib.  viii.  indie,  iii.  epist.  4. 

Gregorius,  Fantino  Defensori. 

De  mancipiis  Romani  spectahilis  viri. 

Mancipia  juris  Romani  spectabilis  memorisB  viri,  qui  in  domo  8U& 
quae  Neapoli  sita  est  monasterium  ordinari  constituit,  habitare  in 
Sicili^  perhibentur.  Et  quia  monasterium  ipsum  juxta  voluntatem 
ejus,  Deo  auctore,  noscitur  ordinatom,  experientia  tua  pnaasentiam 
portitoribus,  qui  ad  recolligenda  maMM»  ipsa  illuc  direqti  sunt, 
omni  studio  solatiari  festinet,  et  fMli^iJiefeit  eis,  posaendonea  illi 
ubi  laborare  debeant,  te  solatiantA,  conduoant.  St  qtudquid  eorom 
labore  accesserit,  reservato  wide  ijA  poasint  sabsisterOi  reliqua 
ad  prsedictum  monastmum,  experieotin  tiise  cur&,  annis  singulis, 
auxiliante  Domino,  transmittantur. 

'<  Greoort,  to  the  Proctor  Fa&tinia» 

"  Concerning  the  slaves  of  the  honourable  man  Homanus. 

^^  The  slaves  of  the  man  of  honourable  memory,  Romanus,  who 
directed  that  bis  house  in  Naples  should  be  formed  into  a  monastery, 
are  said  to  dwell  in  Sicily.     And  as  it  is  known  that,  with  God*8 
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help,  the  monastery  has  been  established  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  his  will ;  yon,  experienced  sir,  will  without  delay  use  your 
best  efforts  to  aid  the  bearers  of  these  presents,  who  are  sent 
thither,  to  collect  those  slaves :  and  when  they  shall  be  collected, 
let  them  hire  lands  under  your  countenance,  where  they  may  la- 
bour ;  keeping  them  out  of  their  produce  of  labour,  whatever  may 
be  necessary  for  their  support ;  let  the  remainder,  under  the  care 
of  you,  experienced  sir,  be  sent,  with  God's  help,  every  year  to  the 
foresaid  monastery." 

Gregorius,  Yitali  Defensori  Sardinise. 

De  Barharicinis  mancipits  camparandU. 

Bonifacium  prsesentium  portitorem,  notarium  scilicet  nostrum, 
nos  experientia  tua  illuc  transmisisse  cognoscat,  ut  in  utilitatem 
parochise  Barbaricina  debeat  mancipia  comparare.  Et  ideo  expe- 
rientia tua  omnino  et  studio  sesolliciteque  concurrat,  ut  bono  pretio, 
et  talia  debeat  comparare,  quae  inministerio  parochise  utilia  valeant 
inveniri,  atque  emptis  eis  hue  Deo  protegente  is  ipse  celerius  possit 
remeare.  Ita  ergo  te  in  hac  re  exhibere  festina,  at  te  quasi  servi- 
cntium  amatorem,  quorum  usibus  emuntur,  ostendas,  et  nobis  ipsi 
te  de  tu&  valeant  soUicitudine  commendare. 

"  Gregory,  to  Vitalis,  Proctor  of  Sardinia. 

"  Of  buying  Barhary  slaves. 

^^Know,  experienced  sir,  that  Boniface,  our  notary,  the  bearer 
of  these  presents,  has  been  sent  by  us  to  your  place  to  purchase 
some  Barbary  slaves  for  the  use  of  the  hospital.  And  therefore, 
you  will  be  careful  to  concur  diligently  and  attentively  with  hu% 
that  he  may  buy  them  at  a  good  rate,  and  such  as  would  be  found 
useful  for  the  ssfvice  of  the  hospital.  And  that  having  bought 
them,  he  maj,  under  the  proteotira  of  God,  very  speedily  return 
hither.  Do  you  dien  be  prompt  to  riiow  yourself  in  this  business 
so  as  to  exhibit  your  affection  for  those  who  serve  the  hospital,  and 
for  whose  use  the  purchase  is  made,  and  that  they  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  commend  you  to  ns  for  your  zeal  in  their  regard." 

The  word  parocMae^  which  ^3Si|f^Mmtei  ^^  hospital,"  is  more 
properly  ptochia  in  some  of  the  uidblrt'lf  SS.,  which  is  a  sort  of 
Latinized  imitation  of  TtiTGi^MEr— «  hmse  fbr  feeding  the  poor. 
Gregory  had  a  large  establishment  of  this  description  in  Rome, 
attended  by  pious  monks,  for  whose  servioe  those  barbarians  were 
purchased.  Procopius  informs  us,  lib.  ii.  de  Bello  Yandanco,  cap.  13, 
'vho  these  Barbary  slaves  were.    "  When  the  Vandah  had  conquered 
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the  Moors  of  Africa,  ^thej  were  annoyed  by  the  incursions  of  some 
of  the  barbarians  of  the  southern  part  of  Numidia.  In  order  to 
prevent  this,  they  seized  upon  them,  their  wives  and  children,  and 
transported  them  to  the  island  of  Sardinia :  kept  prisoners  and 
slaves  for  some  time  here,  they  escaped  to  the  vicinity  of  Cagliari, 
and,  forming  a  body  of  3000  men,  they  regained  a  sort  of  freedom. 
Gregory  made  various  efforts  to  convert  them.  They  who  were 
kept  in  thraldom  were  frequently  purchased,  as  in  this  instance, 
by  the  Italians  and  others." 

This  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the  purchase  of  negro 
slaves  by  the  church,  and  occurred  about  the  year*600.  At  that 
time,  white  slaves  cost  less  than  the  expense  of  importation  from 
Africa. 

In  his  sixth  book,  ep.  21,  Gregory  conmiands  the  priest  Can- 
didus,  who  was  his  agent  i^  Gaul,  to  purchase  four  of  the  brothers 
of  one  Dominic,  who  complained  to  him  that  they  were  redeemed 
from  their  captors  by  Jews  in  Narbonne,  and  held  by  them  in 
slavery.  * 

The  seventh  book,  ep.  22,  to  John,  the  bishop  of  Syracuse,  is 
a  very  curious  document.  It  recites  the  case  of  one  Felix,  who 
was  a  slave  bom  of  Christian  parents,  and  given  in  his  youth  as  a 
present  to  a  Jew  by  a  Christian  owner :  he  served  illegally  during 
nineteen  years  the  Jew  who,  was  disqualified  from  holding  a  Chris- 
tian slave ;  but  Maximinian  the  former  bishop  of  Syracuse,  learn- 
ing the  facts,  had,  as  in  duty  bound,  Felix  discharged  from  this 
service  and  made  free.  Five  years  subsequently,  a  son  of  the 
JfW  became,  or  pretended  to  become,  a  Christian,  and  being  thus 
qualified  to  hold  a  Christian  slave,  claimed  Felix  as  his  property. 
Felix  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  the  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Syra- 
cuse is  a  decision  in  favour  of  his  freedom,  containing  also  an  order 
to  the  bishop  to  protect  him  and  defend  his  liberty. 


LESSON  XV. 


We  have  heretofore,  in  our  fifth  lesson,  noticed  the  doctrine  of 
the  church,  that  the  civil  power  had  the  prerogative  of  making 
laws  in  regard  to  slavery ;  although,  at  that  time,  paganism  may 
be  said  to  have  governed  the  world.  And  while  we  travel  rapidly 
through  the  seventh  century,  finding  the  Roman  Empire,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  now  tottering  to  decay ;  the  Lombards  firmly 
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established  in  Italy ;  the  Franks  in  Gkiul ;  the  Goths  in  Spain ; 
the  Suevi  in  Portugal ;  and  all  Germanj  filled  by  various  hordes, 
governed  by  their  petty  chieftains,  just  now  showing  some  symp- 
toms of  civilization,  and  Christianity  in  the  ascendant ;  yet  we 
find  this  doctrine  of  the  church  unchanged. 

The  church  may  now  be  considered  strong ;  and  although  the 
civil  power  is  regarded  as  the  legitimate  legislative  authority,  yet, 
in  no  instance,  are  the  laws  found  to  run  counter  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  on  this  subject. 

In  the  precept  of  King  Clotaire  11.  for  endowing  the  abbey  of 
Corbey,  after  the  grant  of  the  parcels  of  land  therein  recited,  he 
adds,  ^'  und.  cum  terris,  domibus,  mancipiis,  aedificiis,  vineis,  silvis, 
pratis,  pascuis,  farinariis,  et  cunctis  appenditiis,"  &c. — Together 
with  the  landSy  JiouseSy  slaves^  buHdingSy  vineyardiy  woodij  meor 
dowSy  pastureSj  granaries^  and  all  appendages. 

And  the  abbey  not  only  possessed  the  slaves  as  property,  but  by 
the  same  precept  had  civil  jurisdiction  over  all  its  territory  and  all 
persons  and  things  thereon,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  judges. 

The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  in  683,  in  its  fifty-ninth  canon, 
by  the  authority  of  King  Sisenand  t^nd  his  nobles  in  Spain,  restored 
to  liberty  any  slaves  whom  the  Jews  should  circumcise,  and  in  the 
sixty-sixth  canon,  by  the  same  authority,  Jews  were  thenceforth 
rendered  incapable  of  holding  Christian  slaves.  The  seventieth 
and  the  seventy-first  canons  regulated  the  process  regarding  th« 
freed  persons  and  colonists  of  the  church,  and  the  latter  affixed  a 
penalty  of  reduction  to  slavery  for  neglect  of  formal  observaiiQ0| 
useful  to  preserve  the  evidence  of  title  for  the  colonist.  The 
seventy-second  canon  places  the  freed  persons,  whether  wholly 
manumitted  or  only  conditioned,  when  settled  under  patronage  of 
the  church,  under  the  protection  of  the  clergy. 

The  seventy-fourth  allows  the  church  to  manumit  worthy  slaves 
belonging  to  herself,  so  that  they  may  be  ordained  priests  or 
deacons,  but  still  keeps  the  property  they  may  acquire,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  church  which  manumitted  them,  and  restricts  them 
even  in  their  capacity  as  witnesses  in  several  instances;  and 
should  they  violate  this  condition,  declares  them  suspended. 

In  the  year  650,  which  was  the  tnzth  of  King  Clovis  II.,  a  coun- 
cil was  held  at  Chalons.  The  canon  begins  with  the  announce- 
ment— 

Fietatis  est  maximsB  et  religionis  intuitus,  ut  captivitatis  vinculum 

omnino  a  Christianis  redimatur.     Undo  sancta  synodus  noscitmr 
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cenBuisse,  ut  nuIIoB  mancipinm  extra  fines  vel  terminos  qui  ad  reg- 
nam  domini  Clodovei  regis  pertinent,  penitos,  debeat  Tenomdare ; 
ne,  quod  absit,  per  tale  commercium  ant  captivitatis  Tinculo,  vel, 
quod  pejus  est,  Jadaic&  servitute  mancipia  Christiana  teneantur 
implicita. 

'^  It  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  piety,  and  the  intent  of  religion, 
that  the  bond  of  captivity  should  be  entirely  redeemed  from  ChriB- 
tians.  Whence  it  is  known  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  holy  synod, 
that  no  one  ought,  at  all,  to  sell  a  slave  beyond  the  dominions  of 
our  lord  Clovis  the  king ;  lest,  which  God  forbid.  Christian  slaves 
should  be  kept  entangled  in  the  chains  of  captivity,  or  what  is 
worse,  under  Jewish  bondage." 

In  the  tenth  council  of  Toledo,  celebrated  in  the  year  666,  in 
the  reign  of  Receswind,  king  of  the  Goths,  the  seventh  chapter  is  a 
bitter  complaint  of  the  practice,  which  still  prevailed  among  Chris- 
tians, of  selling  Christian  slaves  to  the  Jews,  to  the  subversion  of 
their  faith  or  their  grievous  oppression. 

In  the  year  666,  a  council  was  held  in  Merida,  in  Spain.  The 
eighteenth  canon  of  which  allows  that,  of  the  slaves  belonging  to 
the  church,  some  may  be  ordained  minor  clerks,  who  shall  serve 
the  priests  as  their  masters  with  due  fidelity,  receiving  only  food 
and  raiment. 

The  twentieth  chapter  complains  of  many  irregularities  in  the 
mode  of  making  freedmen  for  the  service  of  the  church,  regulates 
the  mode  of  making  them,  and  provides  for  the  preservation  of 
the  evidence  of  their  obligation  and  the  security  of  their  service. 

The  twenty-first  regulates  the  extent  to  which  a  bishop  shall 
be  allowed  to  grant  gifts  to  his  friends,  the  slaves,  the  freedmen, 
or  others. 

The  thirteenth  council  of  Toledo  was  held  in  the  year  683,  in 
the  reign  of  Ervigius,  the  successor  of  Wamba.  There  was  an 
old  law  of  the  Goths,  found  in  lib.  v.  tit.  vii.,  and  repeated  in  other 
forms  in  lib.  x.  and  xi.,  regulating  that  no  freedman  should  do  an 
injury  or  an  unkindness  to  his  master,  and  authorizing  the  master 
who  had  sufiered,  to  bring  such  ofiender  back  again  to  his  state 
of  slavery.  And  in  lib.  xvii.  the  freedman,  and  his  progeny  for 
ever,  were  prohibited  from  contracting  marriage  with  the  family 
of  their  patron  or  behaving  with  insolence  to  them.  King  Ervigius 
was  reminded  by  many  of  his  nobles  that  former  kings,  in  deroga- 
tion of  this  law,  had  given  employments  about  the  palace  to  slaves 
and  to  freedmen,  and  even  sustained  them  in  giving  ofience  to 
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their  masters,  had  even  sometimes  ordered  them  so  to  do,  and  pro- 
tected them ;  for  this  the  nobles  sought  redress.  The  king  called 
upon  the  council  to  unite  with  him  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  indig- 
nity. And  in  the  sixth  canon  we  have  the  detail  of  the  evils  set 
forth,  and  also  the  enactment,  in  concurrence  with  the  king,  that 
thenceforward  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  give  any  employment  what- 
ever about  the  palace,  or  in  the  concerns  of  the  crown,  to  any  slave 
or  freedman. 

The  third  council  of  Saragossa  was  celebrated  in  the  year  691, 
in  the  reign  of  Egica,  king  of  the  Goths. 

In  Toledo,  it  had  been  enacted,  that  any  freedman  of  the  church, 
who  did  not  comply  with  certain  regulations,  should  lose  his  free- 
dom and  be  reduced  to  slavery.  One  of  the  conditions  was,  that 
any  person  pretending  to  have  been  manumitted,  or  claiming  as  the 
descendant  of  a  freedman,  should,  upon  the  death  of  the  bishop, 
exhibit  his  papers  to  the  successor  of  the  deceased,  within  a  year, 
or,  upon  his  neglect,  should  be  declared  a  slave.  The  object  of 
this  was  to  discern  those  who  were  partially  free  from  the  perfect 
slave,  and  to  cause  the  former  to  preserve  their  muniments. 

The  fathers  of  Saragossa,  however,  discovered  that  some  of  the 
bishops,  studying  their  own  gain,  had  been  too  rigid  in  enforcing 
this  law,  and  thereby  reduced  several  negligent  or  ignorant  per- 
sons to  bondage  ;  in  order  then  to  do  justice,  they  enacted  in  their 
fourth  chapter,  that  the  year  within  which  the  documents  should 
be  exhibited  should  not  commence  to  run  until  after  the  new  bishop, 
subsequently  to  his  institution,  should  have  given  sufficient  notice  to 
those  claiming  to  be  put  in  partial  service,  to  produce  their  papers. 

The  sixteenth  council  of  Toledo  was  held  in  the  year  693.  The 
fifth  chapter  of  the  acts,  determining  when  a  priest  may  hold  two 
churches,  has  the  following  passage : 

Ut  ecclesia,  qusB  usque  ad  decern  habuerit  mancipia,  super  se 
habeat  sacerdotem,  quae  vero  minus  decem  mancipia  habuerit  aliis 
conjungator  .ecclesiis. 

'^  That  the  church  which  shall  have  as  many  as  ten  slaves  shaft 
have  one  priest  over  it,  but  that  one  which  shall  have  less  than 
ten  slaves  shall  be  united  to  other  churches." 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  same  council,  not  only 
was  excommunication  pronounced  against  all  who  should  be  guilty 
of  high  treason  against  Egica,  the  king  of  the  Gothic  nation,  but 
the  bishops  ard  clergy  united  with  the  nobles  {palatii  senioribits) 
and  the  popular  representatives  in  condemning  traitors  and  their 
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progeny  to  perpetnal  Blavery,  (fisci  viriltym  mb  perpetv4  servttuts 
maneant  religati.) 

The  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  about  the  year  692, 
were  made  for  the  regulation  of  religion : 

Servus,  si  quid  operis  patr&rit  die  Dominico  ex  prsecepto  domini 
Bui,  liber  esto,  dominus  triginta  solidos  dependito.  Yerum  si  id 
operis  injussu  domini  sui  aggressns  fuerit,  verberibus  cseditor,  aut 
saltem  virgarum  metum  precio  redimito.  Liber,  si  die  hoc  operetur 
injussu  domini  sui,  aut  servituti  addicitor,  aut  sexaginta  solidos 
dependito.  Sacerdos,  si  in  banc  partem  deliquerit,  poena  in  duplum 
augeator. 

"If  a  slave  shall  do  any  work  on  the  Lord's  day,  by  order  of 
his  master,  let  him  become  free,  and  let  the  master  pay  thirty 
shillings,  (another  copy  adds,  ^ad  witam,'  as  a  fine.)  But,  if  he 
went  to  this  work  without  his  master's  command,  let  him  be  cut 
with  whips,  (another  copy  has  '  corium  perdat,'  let  him  lose  his 
skin,)  or  at  least,  let  him  redeem  the  fear  of  the  scourge  by  a 
price.  A  freeman,  if  on  this  day  he  shall  work  without  the  order 
of  his  lord,  let  him  be  reduced  to  slavery,  or  pay  sixty  shillings. 
Should  a  priest  be  delinquent  in  this  respect,  his  penalty  shall  be 
increased  to  double." 

In  the  eighth,  the  division  of  the  weregild  for  the  killing  of  a 
stranger: 

Wallus  censum  pendens  annuum,  120  solidorum  d&stimatur,  filius 
ejus  100.  Servus,  alias  60,  alias  50,  solidis  valere  putatur.  Wal- 
lus virgarum  metum  12  solidis  redimito.  Wallus  quinque  terrae 
hydas  possidens  600  solidis  aestimandus  est. 

"  A  stranger  paying  a  yearly  rent  is  to  be  rated  at  120  shil- 
lings, his  son  at  100.  A  slave  at  either  50  or  60,  is  a  fair  estima- 
tion. Let  a  stranger  redeem  his  fear  of  whipping  for  12  shillings. 
A  stranger  being  in  possession  of  five  hydes  of  land  is  to  bo  valued 
at  600  shillings." 

The  seventeenth  council  of  Toledo  was  celebrated  in  604,  in 
<he  reign  of  Egica.     It  was  enacted — 

Si  quis  servum  proprium  sine  conscientiii  judicis  occiderit,  ex- 
communicatione  biennii  sanguinis  se  mundabit. 

"  If  any  one  shall  put  his  own  slave  to  death,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  judge,  he  shall  cleanse  himself  the  blood  by  an  ex- 
communication of  two  years." 

In  the  council  of  Berghamstead,  near  Canterbury,  held  in  697, 
under  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  at  which  Gebmund,  bishop  of  Ro- 
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Chester,  was  present,  and  where  a  sort  of  parliament  also  assem- 
bled and  gave  a  civil  sanction  to  the  temporal  enactments  and 
penalties  of  the  canons,  several  regulations  were  made  concerning 
slaves.  The  Saxon  MS.  is  the  adoption  of  the  canons  into  the 
common  law  of  Canterbury,  and  is  entitled  ^'  The  JudgmerUs  of 
Withredr 

The  ninth  canon  in  this  collection  is  the  following : 

Si  quis  servum  suum  ad  altare  manumiserit,  liber  esto,  et  habilis 
sit  ad  gaudendom  hereditate  et  wirigildo,  et  fas  sit  ei  ubi  volet 
sine  limite  versari. 

'^  If  any  person  shall  manumit  his  servant  at  the  altar,  let  him 
be  free,  and  capable  of  enjoying  inheritance  and  weregild,  and  let 
it  be  lawful  for  him  to  dwell  where  he  pleases  without  limit." 

The  tenth  canon  is : 

Si  in  vesper&  prsecedente  diem  solis  postquam  sol  occubnit,  aut 
in  vesper&  prsecedehte  diem  lunse  post  occasnm  solis,  servos  ex 
mandate  domini  sui  opus  aliquod  servile  egerit,  dominus  factum 
octoginta  solidis  luito. 

'^  If  on  the  evening  preceding  Sunday,  after  the  sun  has  set,  or 
on  the  evening  preceding  Monday,  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  a 
slave  shall  do  any  servile  work  by  command  of  his  master,  let  the 
master  compensate  the  deed  by  eighty  shillings." 

The  eleventh : 

Si  servus  hisce  diebus  itineraverit,  domino  pendat  sex  solidos, 
aut  flagello  csBdatur. 

'^  If  a  servant  shall  have  journeyed  on  these  days,  let  him  pay 
six  shillings  to  his  master,  or  be  cut  with  a  whip." 

The  thirteenth: 

Si  paganus  uxore  nesci&  diabolo  quid  obtulerit,  omnibus  fortunis 
suis  plectatur  et  collistrigio.  Sin  et  ambo  pariter  itidem  fecerint, 
omnium  bonorum  suorum  amissione  ipsa  etiam  luat  et  collistrigio. 

'^  If  a  villain,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  wife,  shall  have 
offered  any  thing  to  the  devil,  let  him  be  punished  by  the  loss  of 
all  his  fortune  and  by  the  pillory.  And  if  both  did  so  together, 
let  her  also  lose  all  her  goods  and  be  punished  by  the  pillory." 

The  English  villain  was  the  colonist  of  the  European  continent, 
and  in  the  Speculum  Saxonicum,  lib.  i.  art.  3,  his  imperfect  liberty 
IS  compared  with  the  freeman.  Also  in  Du  Gauge,  Paganus, 
Tagenses,  &c. 

The  fourteenth : 

Si  servus  diabolo  offerat,  sex  dependa't  solidos,  aut  flagro  vapulet. 
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^^  If  a  slave  offers  to  the  devil,  let  him  pay  six  shillings,  or  be 
whipped." 

The  ifteenth : 

Si  quis  servo  camem  in  jejonio  dederit  comedendam,  servus  liber 
exeat. 

^^  K  any  one  shall  give  his  slave  flesh-meat  to  eat  on  a  fSast-day, 
let  the  slave  go  out  free." 

The  sixteenth : 

Si  servus  ex  sponte  suft  eam  ederit,  aut  sex  solidis  aat  flagello. 

^'  If  the  slave  shall  eat  it  of  his  own  motion,  let  the  penalty  be 
either  six  shillings  or  a  whipping." 

After  regulating  the  mode  of  declaration  of  swearing  and  of 
compnrgation,  for  the  king,  the  bishop,  the  abbot,  the  priest,  the 
deacon,  the  cleric,  the  stranger,  and  the  king's  thane,  the  twenty- 
first  canon  enacts — 

Paganos  com  quataor  compurgatoribos,  capite  suo  ad  altare  in- 
dinato,  semet  eximat. 

**  Let  the  villain  deliver  himself  with  four  compurgators,  with 
his  head  bowed  down  to  the  altar." 

The  twenty-third : 

Si  quis  Dei  mancipium  in  conventU'  suo  accusaverit,  dominus 
ejus  eum  simplici  suo  juramento  purgabit,  si  eucharistiam  susce- 
perit.  Ad  eucharistiam  autem  si  nusquam  venerit,  habeat  in  jura- 
mento fidejussorem  bonum,  vel  solvat,  vel  se  tradat  flagellandum. 

^'  If  any  person  shall  accuse  a  slave  of  God  in  his  convent,  his 
lord  shall  purge  him  with  a  simple  oath,  if  he  shall  have  received 
the  eucharist.  But  if  he  has  never  come  to  the  eucharist,  let  him 
in  his  oath  have  a  good  surety  to  answer,  or  let  him  pay  or  give 
himself  up  to  be  whipped." 

The  slave  of  God  was  one  belonging  to  a  monastery,  of  whom 
there  appear  to  have  been  a  good  number  in  England,  at  that 
period,  as  well  as  on  the  continent.  The  previous  canon  had  legis- 
lated for  the  bishop's  dependants  as  distinguished  from  the  slave 
of  the  monastery. 

The  twenty-fourth  canon  is : 

Si  servus  viri  popularis  servum  viri  ecclesiastici  accusaverit,  vel 
servus  eoclesiastici  servum  viri  popularis,  dominus  ejus  singulari 
suo  juramento  eum  expurgabit. 

**  If  the  slave  of  a  lay  person  shall  accuse  the  slave  of  a  clergy- 
man, or  if  the  slave  of  a  clergyman  shall  accuse  the  slave  of  a 
layman,  let  his  master  purge  him  by  his  single  oath." 
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The  twenty-seyenth  regulated  the  punishment  of  the  person  who 
permitted  a  thievish  slave  to  escape,  and,  respecting  the  slave  him- 
selfy  concluded  thus : 

Si  quis  eum  Occident,  domino  ejus  dimidium  pendito. 

'^  If  any  one  shall  slay  him,  let  him  pay  to  his  master  one- 
half." 

In  Germany,  however,  as  yet,  in  most  places  paganism  pre- 
vailed, and  human  sacrifices  were  offered.  St.  Boniface  had  been 
sent  by  the  Holy  See  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  to  religion  and  to 
civilization  the  nations  or  tribes  that  composed  this  undefined  ex- 
tent of  territory.  We  find  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  lU.,  written 
in  answer  to  his  request  for  special  instructions,  about  the  year  785, 
the  following  paragraph : 

H»c  quoque  inter  alia  crimiha  agi  in  partibus  illis  dizisti,  quod 

quidam  ex  fidelibus  ad  immolandum  paganis  sua  venumdent  man- 

cipia.     Quod  ut  magnopere  corrigere  debeas,  frater,  commonemus, 

nee  sinas  fieri  ultra :  scelus  est  enim  et  impietas.     Eis  ergo  qui 

•  hsec  perpetraverunt,  similem  homicide  indices  poenitentiam. 

^^  Tou  have  said  that,  among  other  crimes,  this  was  done  in  those 
parts,  that  some  of  the  faithful  sold  their  slaves  to  pagans  to  be 
immolated.  Which  you  should  use  all  your  power  to  correct,  nor 
allow  it  to  be  done  any  more :  for  it  Is  wickedness  and  impiety. 
Impose  then  upon  its  perpetrators  the  same  penance  as  for  homi- 
cide." 


LESSON  XVI. 

Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  governed  the  English 
church  from  670  to  690,  when  he  died.  The  following  extracts 
are  from  his  canonical  regulations : 

YII.  Grseci  et  Romani  dant  servis  suis  vestimenta,  et  laborant 
excepto  Dominico  die.  Gr^corum  monachi  servos  non  habent, 
Romani  habent. 

^'  The  Greeks  and  Romans  give  clothing  to  their  slaves,  and  they 
work  except  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  Greek  monks  have  not  slaves, 
the  Romans  have." 

XYII.  Ingenuus  cum  ingenu^  conjungi  debet. 

^^  A  free  man  should  be  married  to  a  free  woman." 
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LXV.  Qai  per  juBsionem  domini  sui  occiderit  hominemy  dies  zll 
jejunet. 

'^  He  who,  by  the  command  of  his  master,  shall  kill  a  man,  sh^ 
fast  forty  days." 

The  seventy-first  prohibits  the  intermarriages  of  those  slaves 
whose  owners  will  prevent  their  living  together. 

The  seventy-fourth  regulates,  that  if  a  free  pregnant  woman  be 
sold  into  slavery,  the  child  that  she  bears  shall  be  free ;  all  snbse- 
quently  born  shall  be  slaves. 

LXXIX.  Pater  filium  necessitate  coactus  in  servitiom  sine  volnn- 
tate  filii  tradat. 

'^  A  father,  compelled  by  necessity,  may  deliver  his  son  into 
slavery  without  the  will  of  that  son." 

LXXXIX.  Episcopus  et  abbas  hominem  sceleratum  servum 
possunt  habere,  si  precium  redimendi  non  habet. 

^'  A  bishop  or  an  abbot  can  hold  a  criminal  in  slavery,  if  he 
have  not  the  price  of  his  redemption." 

GXYII.  Servo  pecuniam  per  laborem  comparatam  nulli  licet  < 
auferre. 

^^  It  is  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  take  away  from  a  slave  the 
money  made  by  labour." 

In  the  council  of  Yerberie,  held  in  a  palace  of  King  Pepin,  the 
sixth  canon  made  regulations  in  the  case  of  marriage  between  free 
persons  and  slaves.     The  following  are  its  provisions : 

1.  If  any  free  person  contracted  marriage  with  a  slave,  being  at 
the  time  ignorant  of  the  state  of  bondage  of  that  party,  the  mar- 
riage was  invalid. 

2.  If  a  person  under  bond  should  have  a  semblance  of  freedom 
by  reason  of  condition,  and  the  free  person  be  ignorant  of  the 
bondage,  and  this  bond  person  should  be  brought  into  servitude, 
the  marriage  was  declared  originally  void. 

3.  An  exception  was  made  where  the  bond  person,  by  reason  of 
want,  should,  with  the  consent  of  the  free  party,  sell  himself  or 
herself  into  perfect  slavery  with  the  consent  of  the  free  party ; 
then  the  marriage  was  to  stand  good,  because  the  free  party  had 
consented  to  the  enslavement,  and  profited  of  its  gains. 

The  seventh  canon  would  seem  to  show  that  a  slave  could  hold 
property  in  slaves : 

Si  servus  suam  ancillam  concubinam  habuerit,  si  ita  placet, 
potest  illfi  dimissfi  comparem  suam  ancillam  domini  sui  accipere : 
sed  melius  est  suam  ancillam  tenere. 
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^'  If  a  man-servant  shall  have  his  own  female  slave  as  a  concu- 
bine, he  shall  have  power,  if  he  wishes,  leaving  her,  to  marry  his 
equal,  the  female  servant  of  his  master :  but  it  is  better  that  he 
should  keep  his  own  servant  in  wedlock/' 

The  eighth  canon  provided,  in  the  case  of  a  freedman  who, 
subsequently  to  his  liberation,  committed  sin  with  the  female  slave 
of  his  former  master,  that  the  master  should  have  power,  whether 
the  freedman  would  or  not,  to  compel  him  "to  marry  that  female 
slave;  and  should  this  man  leave  her,  and  attempt  a  marriage 
with  another  woman,  this  latter  must  be  separated  from  him. 

The  thirteenth  declares  that  when  a  freeman,  knowing  that  the 
woman  whom  he  is  about  to  marry  is  a  slave,  or,  not  having  known 
it  until  after  marriage,  voluntarily  upon  the  discovery  consents  to 
the  marriage,  it  is  thenceforth  indissoluble. 

The  nineteenth  declares  that  the  separation  of  married  parties, 
by  the  sale  of  one  who  is  a  slave,  does  not  affect  the  marriage. 
They  must  be  admonished,  if  they  cannot  be  reunited,  to  remain 
continent. 

The  twentieth  provides  for  the  case  of  a  male  slave  freed  by 
letter,  (chartellariuSf)  who,  having  for  his  wife  taken  a  slave  with 
the  lawful  consent  of  her  master,  and  leaving  her,  takes  another 
as  his  wife.  The  latter  contract  is  void,  and  the  parties  must 
separate. 

Another  assembly  was  held  by  King  Pepin,  in  Gompeigne,  forty- 
eight  miles  north-east  of  Paris,  where  he  had  a  country-seat.  At 
this  assembly  also  the  prelates  held  a  council  in  757,  and  made 
eighteen  canons.  The  fourth  makes  provision  for  the  case  of  a 
man's  giving  his  free  step-daughter  in  wedlock  to  a  freeman  or  to 
a  slave.  The  fifth  declares  void  the  marriage  between  a  free  per- 
son and  a  slave,  where  the  former  was  ignorant  of  the  condition  of 
the  latter.  The  sixth  regards  a  case  of  a  complicated  description, 
where  a  freeman  got  a  civil  benefice  from  his  lord,  and  takes  his 
own  vassal  with  him,  and  dies  upon  the  benefice,  leaving  after  him 
the  vassal.  Another  freeman  becomes  invested  with  the  benefice, 
and,  anxious  to  induce  the  vassal  to  remain,  gives  him  a  female 
serf  attached  to  the  soil  as  his  wife.  Having  lived  with  her  for  a 
time,  the  vassal  leaves  her,  and  returns  to  the  lord's  family,  to 
which  he  owed  his  services,  and  there  he  contracts  a  marriage  with 
one  of  the  same  allegiance.  His  first  contract  was  invalid,  the 
second  was  the  marriage. 

In  the  year  772,  a  council  was  held  in  Bavaria,  at  a  place  called 
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Dinyolvinga^  the  present  city  of  Ingolstadt,  in  the  reign  of  TasBilo, 
duke  of  Bavaria.  The  tenth  canon  of  this  council  decides  that  a 
noble  woman,  who  had  contracted  marriage  with  a  slaye,  not  being 
aware  of  his  condition,  is  at  liberty  to  leave  him,  the  contract  being 
void,  and  she  is  to  be  considered  free  and  not  to  be  redaoed  to 
slavery.  By  noble  we  are  here  to  understand /re^,  as  distinguished 
from  ignobky  that  is,  a  slave. 

We  have  then  sixteen  amendments  of  the  national  law. 

The  first  regulates,  by  the  authority  of  the  prince  and  consent 
of  the  whole  assembly,  that  henceforth  no  slave,  whether  fugitive 
or  other,  should  be  sold  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory,  under 
penalty  of  the  payment  of  his  weregild. 

In  the  second,  among  other  things,  it  is  enacted  that  if  a  slave 
should  be  killed  in  the  commission  of  house-breaking,  his  owner  is 
to  receive  no  compensation ;  and  should  the  felon  who  is  killed  in 
man-stealing,  when  he  could  not  be  taken,  whether  it  be  a  freeman 
or  a  slave  that  he  is  carrying  off,  no  weregild  shall  be  paid  by  the 
slayer,  but  he  shall  be  bound  to  prove  his  case  before  a  court. 

The  seventh  regards  the  trial  by  ordeal  of  slaves  freed  by  the 
duke's  hand. 

The  eighth  establishes  and  guards  the  freedom,  not  only  of  them- 
selves, but  of  their  posterity,  of  those  freed  in  the  church,  unless 
when  they  may  be  reduced  to  slavery  from  inability  to  pay  for 
damages  which  they  had  committed. 

The  ninth  contains,  among  other  enactments,  those  which  explain 
the  tenth  canon  of  the  council.  After  specifying  different  were- 
gilds  for  freed  persons,  it  says — 

Si  ancilla  libera  dimissa  fuerit  per  chartam  aut  in  ecclesid,  et 
post  haec  servo  nupserit,  ecclesiae  ancilla  permanebit. 

^'Should  a  female  slave  be  emancipated  by  deed  or  in  the 
church,  and  afterwards  marry  a  slave,  she  shall  be  a  slave  to  the 
church." 

It  then  continues,  respecting  a  woman  originally  free,  and  the 
nobilis  of  canon  x. : 

Si  autem  libera  Bajoaria  servo  ecclesisB  nupserit,  et  servile  opus 
ancilla  contradixerit,  abscedat. 

'^But  if  a  free  Bavarian  female  shall  have  married  a  servant  of 
the  church,  and  the  maid  will  not  submit  to  servile  work,  she  may 
depart." 

Si  autem  ibi  filios  et  filias  generaverit,  ipsi  servi  ct  ancillse  per- 
maneant,  potestatem  exinde  (exeundi)  non  habeant. 
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^^  Bat  if  she  shall  have  th'ere  borne  soiis  and  daughters,  they 
shall  continae  slaves,  and  not  have  power  of  going  forth." 

Her  freedom  was  not,  however,  immediately  destroyed,  for  the 
law  proceeds — 

Bla  antem  mater  eorum,  qnando  ezire  volnerit,  ante  annos  iii, 
liberam  habeat  potestatem. 

^'  But  she,  their  mother,  when  she  may  dene  to  go  forth  before 
three  years,  shall  have  free  power  therefor/* 

In  this  case  the  marriage  sabsisted,  bat  the  free  woman  eoald 
separate,  without  however  the  marriage-bond  being  rent.  If  she 
^  remained  beyond  the  time  of  three  years,  she  lost  her  freedom ; 
and  it  shows  us  that,  probably,  previous  to  this  amendment,  any 
free  woman  who  married  a  slave,  thereby  lost  her  own  freedom ; 
and  that  the  tenth  canon,  showing  the  marriage  of  which  it 
treated  to  be  invalid,  showed  that  the  woman  should  not  lose  her 
liberty.     The  concluding  provision  of  the  ninth  law  is  as  follows : 

Si  autem  iii  annos  ihduraverit  opus  ancillsB,  et  parentes  ejus  non 

,  ezadomaverunt  eam  ut  libera  fuisset,  nee  ante  comitem,  ducem,  neo 

ante  regem,  nee  in  publico  mallo,  transaotis  tribus  kalendis  Martis, 

(Martu,)  post  haec  ancilla  permaneat  in  perpetuum,  et  quicumque 

.  ex  ea  nati  fuerint  servi  et  ancillsB  sunt. 

*^  But  if  she  shall  have  continued  three  years  doing  the  work  of 
a  slave,  and  her  relations  have  not  brought  her  out  so  that  she 
should  be  free,  either  before  the  count,  or  the  duke,  or  the  king, 
or  in  the  public  high  court,  (mall,)  when  the  kalends  of  March  shall 
have  thrice  passed,  after  this  she  shall  remain  perpetually  a  slave, 
and  they  who  shall  be  born  of  her,  male  and  female,  shall  be* 
slaves." 

In  774,  Pope  Adrian  I.  delivered  to  Charlemagne  a  digest  of 
canon  law,  then  in  force,  in  which  we  find — 

'^  The  third  of  Gangrse,  condemning  as  guilty  of  heresy  those 
who  taught  that  religion  sanctioned  the  slave  in  despising  his 
master ;  the  thirtieth  in  the  African  collection,  which  showed  that 
the  power  of  manumission  in  the  church  was  derived  from  the  civil 
authority;  the  one  hundred  and  second  of  the  same,  which  de- 
clared slaves  and  freed  persons  disqualified  to  prosecute,  except  in 
certain  cases  and  for  injuries  done  to  themselves.'' 

In  a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne,  published  in  such  a  synod  and 
general  assembly  in  779,  in  the  month  of  March,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  reign,  at  Duren,  on  the  Roer,  (Villa  Duria,)  between 
Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  there  being  assembled  episcopis. 
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abBatibus,  virlsque  illustribos,  comitibus,  unk  cum  piissimo  domino 
nostro,^-*'  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  the  illustrious  men,  the  counts, 
together  with  our  most  pious  lord," — we  find  the  following  chapter : 

XX.  De  mancipiis  qu»  venduntur,  ut  in  praesenti^  episcopi  vel 
comitis  sit,  aat  in  pr»senti&  archdiaconi,  aut  centenaru,  aut  in 
praesenti^  vicedominii  aut  judicis  comitis,^  aut  ante  bene  nota  testi- 
monia.  Et  foras  nufc'gohftm  nemo  mancipium  vendat.  Qui  fecerit, 
tantis  vicibus  ban»otfilf<rt»  qianta  mancipia  vendidit.  Et  si  non 
babet  precium  yivadi0ypraaer]r«.li6metipsum  donet  comiti,  usqu^ 
dum  ipsos  bannos  aolrat. 

''  Concerning  slayes  that  are  adld,  let  it  be  in  presence  of  the 
bishop,  or  of  the  count,  or  in  presence  of  the  archdeacon,  or  of  the 
judge  of  the  hundred,  or  in  presence  of  the  lord's  deputy,  or  of 
the  judge  of  the  county,  or  of  well  known  witnesses.  And  let  no 
one  sell  a  slave  beyond  the -boundary.  Whosoever  shall  do  so 
shall  pay  as  many  fines  as  he  sold  slaves.  And  if  he  has  not  the 
money,  let  him  deliver  himself  to  the  count  in  pledge  as  a  slave 
until  he  shall  pay  the  fines." 

In  a  capitulary  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  containing  the  summary  of 
the  chief  part  of  the  canon  law  then  in  force,  as  collected  from  the 
ancient  councils  and  other  sources,  delivered  to  lugilram,  bishop 
of  Metz,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Divodurum,  or  oppidum  Medio- 
matricorum,  on  the  19th  of  September,  xiii.  kalendas  Octobris, 
indie,  ix.  785,  the  sixteenth  chapter,  describing  those  who  cannot 
be  witnesses  against  priests,  mentions  not  merely  slaves,  but 
quorum  vitae  libertas  nescitur,  those  who  are  not  knoivn  to  be  free; 
and  in  the  notes  of  Anthony  Augustus,  bishop  of  Tarragona,  on 
this  capitulary,  he  refers  for  this  and  another  passage,  viles  per- 
sonsB,  persons  of  vile  condition^  which  is  the  appellation  of  slaves, 
to  decrees  of  the  earliest  of  popes,  viz.,  Anacletus,  a.  d.  91,  and 
Clement  his  immediate  successor;  Evaristus,  who  was  the  next, 
and  died  A.  d.,  109  ;  Pius,  who  died  A.  d.  157 ;  Calistus,  in  222 ; 
Fabian,  250 ;  and  several  others.  In  chapter  xxi.  among  incom- 
petent witnesses,  are  recited,  nullus  servus,  nullus  libertus — no 
slavey  nofreedman.  The  notes  of  the  same  author  inform  us  that 
this  portion  of  the  chapter  is  the  copy  of  an  extract  from  the  first 
council  of  Nice,  and  that  it  is  also  substantially  found  in  a  passage 
from  Pope  Pontianus,  who  died  in  235,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the 
early  African  and  Spanish  councils,  which  he  quotes. 

One  of  these  assemblies,  in  which  Charlemagne  published  a 
capitulary,  was  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Aquisgranum)  in  789,  in 
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which  eighty-two  chapters  were  enacted.  No,  xjdii.  is  founded 
upon  canon  iv.  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  upon  an  enact- 
ment of  Leo  the  Great.  It  prohibited  all  attempts  to  induce  a 
slave  to  embrace  either  the  clerical  or  monastieal  state  without 
the  will  and  license  of  the  master.  No.  zlv.  prohibits,  among 
others,  slaves  from  being  competent  witMsses,  or  freedmen 
against  their  patrons :  founded  upon  the  iiin«^;f^tk  canon  of  the 
African  councils.  No.  IviL  referring  to  tli«  AMetQ^n  oC  the  coun- 
cil of  (rangrse,  prohibits  bishops  wimi^  daves  witl^out  the 

master's  license. 

« 

In  794  a  council  was  held  at  Frankfort  «n  the  Maine,  at  which 
the  bishops  of  a  large  portion  of  Europe  assisted ;  the  twenty-third 
canon  of  which  is  the  following ; 

De  servis  alienis,  ut  a  nemine  recipiantur,  neque  ab  episcopis 
sacrentur  sine  licenti&  dominorum. 

^^  Of  servants  belonging  to  others :  they  shall  be  received  by  no 
one,  nor  admitted  to  orders  by  bishops,  without  their  masters' 
license." 

In  the  year  697,  at  another  assembly  held  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle, 
the  capitulary  for  the  pacification  and  government  of  Saxony  was 
enacted  by  Charlemagne.     The  eighth  chapter  is — 

Si  quis  hominem  diabolo  sacrificaverit,  et  hostiam  in  more  paga- 
norum  daemonibus  obtulerit,  morte  moriatur. 

^'  If  any  person  shall  sacrifice  a  man  to  the  devil,  and  ofier  him 
as  a  victim  to  devils  after  the  fashion  of  pagans,  he  shall  be  put  to 
death." 

An  explanation  of  this  will  be  found  where  Pope  Gregory  III. 
answers  St.  Boniface,  who  informed  him  that  unfortunate  slaves 
were  bought  to  be  thus  immolated. 

XI.  Si  quis  filiam  domini  sui  rapuerit,  morte  moriatur. 

^'  K  any  one  shall  do  violence  to  his  master's  daughter,  he  shall 
be  put  to  death." 

XII.  Si  quis  dominum  suum  vel  dominam  suam  interfecerit, 
simili  modo  puniatur. 

'^  If  any  one  shall  kill  his  master  or  his  mistress,  he  shall  be 
punished  in  like  manner." 

XIY.  De  minoribus  cnpitulis  consenserunt  omnes,  ad  unam- 
quamque  ecclesiam  curtem  et  duas  mansas  terrsd  pagenses  ad  ec- 
clesiam  recurrentes  condoncnt :  et  inter  centum  viginti  homines 
nobiles  et  ingcnuos,  similiter  et  litos,  servum  et  ancillam  eidem 
ecclesiam  tribuant. 
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^^AIl  agreed  concerning  the  smaller  congregations,  that  the 
colonists  frequenting  each  church  should  bestow  upon  it  one  dwell- 
ingy  with  proper  out-offices,  and  two  manses  (24  acres)  of  land ; 
and  that  they  should  give  to  the  same  church  one  male  slave  and 
one  female  slave  between  one  hundred  and  twenty  noble  and  free 
men,  and  counting  also  the  conditioned  servants." 

In  this  newly  settled  ecclesiastical  province  the  provision  made 
for  the  support  of  religion  consisted  of  land  and  slaves. 


LESSON  xvn. 

Upon  the  ascension  of  Charlemagne  to  the  imperial  throne,  the 
Boman  Empire  may  date  its  extinction.  But,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Franks,  in  their  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  western  empire, 
we  fail  to  find  any  change  of.  doctrine,  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
But  the  Lombards  had  long  disturbed  Italy  :  Charlemagne  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  them  to  better  order,  and,  in  the  year  801, 
amended  their  laws.  One  chapter  assimilated  to  that  of  France 
and  of  Germany : 

VI.  De  Aldionibua  publiciB  ad  ju9  publicum  pertinentibus. 

Aldiones  vel  Aldianes  e&  lege  vivant  in  Italic,  in  servitute  domi- 
norum  suorum,  qu&  fiscalini  vel  liddi  vivunt  in  Francis. 

^^  Of  the  puilic  Aldions^  belonging  to  the  public  estate. 

''  The  Aldions,  or  Aldians,  shall  in  Italy  exist  upon  the  same 
principle  in  the  service  of  their  masters  that  the  fiscals  and  lids  do 
exist  in  France." 

The  Aldions  were  bond-men  or  bond-women,  whose  persons 
were  not  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters,  nor  did  they  pass  with 
the  land  as  colonists  did,  but  their  masters  or  patrons  had  certain 
claims  upon  stated  services  from  them.  They  were  generally 
either  freed  persons  or  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  been 
manumitted  upon  the  condition  of  performing  stipulated  services : 
and  if  they  Tailed  to  perform  these,  they  were  liable  to  be  reduced 
to  slavery.  The  lidu8  or  lidduB  or  litus  of  the  Saxon  was  so 
called  from  being  spared  in  the  conquest,  and  left  on  the  land,,  with 
the  obligation  of  paying  the  master, 'who  owned  it  and  himself,  a 
certain  portion  of  its  produce,  and  doing  him  other  fixed  services. 
Thus  neither  of  them  was  an  absolute  slave  ^hose  person  and  pro 
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perty  were  at  the  owner's  disposal.  The  slave  was  manamitted, 
but  this  latter  description  of  servants  were  generaUy  released  bj 
deed  or  charter :  hence,  when  so  freed,  they  were  called  chartuJaniy 
charteUaniy  or  ^^  chartered."  The  transition  from  slavery  to  this 
latter  kind  of  servitude  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ninth 
century,  greatly  on  the  increase. 

Vni.  De  servis  fugaeibua. 

Ubique  intra  Italiam,  sive  regius,  sive  ecclesiasticus,  vel  cujus- 
libet  alterius  hominis  servus  fugitivus  inventus  fuerit  &  domino  suo 
sine  ull&  annorum  praescriptione  vindicetur,  e&  tamen  ratione,  si 
dominus  Francus  sive  Alemannus,  aut  alterius  cujuslibet  nationis 
sit.  Si  verd  Longobardus  aut  Romanus  fuerit,  e&  lege  servos  sues 
vel  adquirat  vel  admittat,  qusB  antiquit^s  inter  eos  constitutus  est. 

"  Concerning  runataag  slaves. 

"  Wheresoever  within  the  bounds  of  Italy,  either  the  runaway 
slave  of  the  king  or  of  the  church  or  of  any  other  man  shall  be 
found  by  his  master,  he  shall  be  restored  without  any  bar  of  pre- 
scription of  years ;  yet  upon  the  provision  that  the  master  be  a 
Frank  or  a  German  or  of  any  other  nation,  (foreign.)  But  if  he 
be  a  Lombard  or  a  Roman,  he  shall  acquire  or  receive  his  slaves 
by  that  law  which  has  been  established  from  ancient  times  among 
them." 

Here  is  evidence  of  the  prevalent  usage  of  the  church  holding 
property  in  slaves,  just  as  commonly  as  did  the  king  or  any  other 
person. 

In  the  year  805,  Charlemagne  published  a  capitulary  at  Thion- 
ville,  in  the  department  of  Moselle,  France,  (Theodonis  villa.)  In 
the  chap.  xi.  we  read — 

De  servis  propriis  vel  aneiUis. 

De  propriis  servis  et  ancillis,  ut  non  suprdr  modum  in  monasteria 
sumantur,  ne  deserentur  villas. 

"  Concerning  their  own  male  or  female  slaves. 

"Let  not  an  excessive  number  of  their  own  male  or  female 
slaves  be  taken  into  the  monasteries,  lest  the  farms  be  deserted." 

This  capitulary  regards  principally  the  regulation  of  monas- 
teries. 

St.  Pachomius,  who  was  bom  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  292,  and  who 
was  the  first  that  drew  up  a  regular  monastic  rule,  would  never 
admit  a  slave  into  a  monastery.     Tillemont^  vii.  p.  180. 

In  the  year  813,  a  council  was  held  at  Chalons,  the  portions  of 
whose  enactments  in  any  way  aflfecting  property  or  civil  rights 
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were  confirmed  by  Charlemagne  and  made  a  portion  of  the  law  of 
the  empire. 

Many  of  the  churches,  especially  in  the  country,  were  curtailed 
in  their  income  and  reduced  to  difficulties,  because  the  bishops  and 
abbots  had  large  estates  within  their  parishes,  and  many  servants 
occupied  in  their  cultivation,  and  the  prelates  prevented  these  ser- 
vants paying  tithes  to  the  parish  clergy,  claiming  for  themselves 
an  exemption  from  the  obligation.  The  canon  ziz.  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Questi  sunt  prasterea  quidam  fratres,  quod  essent  quidam  epia- 
copi  et  abbates,  qui  decimas  non  sinerent  dari  ecclesiis  ubi  illi 
coloni  missas  audiunt.  Froinde  decrevit  sacer  ille  conventus,  ut 
episcopi  et  abbates  de  agris  et  vineis,  quae  ad  suum  vel  fratrom 
stipendium  habent,  decimas  ad  ecclesias  deferri  faciant :  familiae 
vero  ibi  dent  decimas  suas,  ubi  infantes  eorum  baptizantur,  et  abi 
per  totum  anni  circulum  missas  audiunt. 

^^  Moreover  some  brethren  have  complained,  that  there  were 
some  bishops  and  abbots  who  would  not  permit  tithes  to  be  given 
to  those  churches  where  colonists  hear  mass.  Wherefore  that  holy 
assembly  decreed,  that,  for  those  fields  and  vineyards  which  they 
have  for  their  own  support  or  that  of  their  brethren,  the  bishops 
and  abbots  should  cause  the  tithe  to  be  paid  to  the  churches.  And 
let  the  servants  pay  their  tithes  to  the  church  where  their  infants 
are  baptized,  and  where  during  the  year  they  hear  mass." 

In  this  we  have  additional  evidence  of  the  fact  that  large  bodies 
of  land,  and  numerous  servants  attached  to  them,  were  held  by 
bishops  and  abbots,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  churches 
and  their  monasteries.     The  canon  xxx.  is  the  following : 

Dictum  nobis  est  quod  quidam  legitima  servorum  matrimonia 
potestiv^  quidam  praesumptione  dirimant,  non  attendentes  illud 
evangelicum :  Quod  Deiia  conjunxit^  homo  non  aeparet  Undo 
nobis  visum  est,  ut  conjugia  servorum  non  dirimantur,  etiam  si 
diversos  dominos  habeant :  scd  in  uno  conjugio  permancntcs  do- 
minis  suis  serviant.  Et  hoc  in  illis  observandum  est,  ubi  legalis 
conjunctio  fuit,  et  per  voluntatem  dominorum. 

"  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  some  persons,  by  a  sort  of  magis- 
terial presumption,  dissolve  the  lawful  marriages  of  slaves;  not 
regarding  that  evangelical  maxim,  What  God  hath  put  together^ 
let  man  not  separate.  Whence  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  wedlock 
of  slaves  may  not  be  dissolved,  even  though  they  have  different 
masters ;  but  let  them  serve  their  masters,  remaining  in  one  wed- 
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lock.    And  this  is  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  those  where  there 
has  been  a  lawful  union,  and  with  the  will  of  the  owners." 

In  the  year  816,  a  council  was  held  at  Aiz-la-Ghapelle,  in  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  canon  law  then  in  force  regarding  the  clergy 
was  imbodied  into  one  hundred  and  forty-five  chapters.  After 
the  session  of  the  council,  the  emperor  published  a  capitulary  con- 
taining thirty  chapters ;  the  sixth  of  which  complains  of  the  con- 
tinued indiscretion  of  bishops  in  ordaining  servants,  contrary  to 
the  canons,  and  forbids  such  ordinations  except  upon  the  master's 
giving  full  liberty  to  the  slave.  If  a  servant  shall  impose  upon  a 
bishop  by  false  witnesses  or  documents  of  freedom,  and  thus  pro- 
cure ordination,  he  shall  be  deposed  and  taken  back  by  his  owner. 
If  the  descendant  of  a  slave  who  came  from  abroad  shall  have 
been  educated  and  ordained,  where  there  was  no  knowledge  of  his 
condition,  should  his  owner  subsequently  discover  him  and  prove 
his  property,  if  this  owner  grants  him  liberty,  he  may  keep  his 
clerical  rank ;  but  if  the  master  asserts  his  right  and  carries  him 
away,  though  the  slave  does  not  lose  his  character  of  order,  he 
loses  his  rank,  and  cannot  o£Bciate.  Should  masters  give  servants 
freedom  that  they  may  be  capable  of  ordination,  it  shall  be  in  the 
master's  discretion  to  give  or  to  withhold  the  property  necessary 
to  enable  the  person  to  get  orders. 

The  archbishops  are  to  have  in  each  province  the  emperor's  au- 
thority in  the  original,  to  authorize  their  ordaining  the  servants  of 
the  church,  and  the  suffragan  bishops  are  to  have  copies  of  this 
original,  and  when  such  servant  is  to  be  ordained,  this  authority 
must  bo  read  for  the  people  from  the  pulpit  or  at  the  corner  of  the 
altar.  The  like  form  was  to  be  observed  when  any  of  the  laity 
desired  to  have  any  servant  of  the  church  promoted  to  orders,  or 
when  the  like  promotion  was  petitioned  for  by  the  prior  of  a  chap- 
ter or  of  a  monastery.  Lotharius,  the  emperor,  published  a 
capitulary  in  Rome,  in  842. 

In  the  third  chapiter  of  the  first  part,  we  find  the  following  ex- 
pression : 

In  electione  autem  Romani  pontificis  nullus,  sive  liber  sive  servus, 
prsesumat  aliquod  impedimentum  facere. 

"  Let  no  one,  whether  freeman  or  slave,  presume  to  create  any 

impediment  in  the  election  of  the  Roman  pontiff." 

.    Which  leads  us  to  suspect  that  some  slaves  possessed  considerable 

power  or  influence. 

In  the  second  chapter,  fines  are  imposed  for  cheating  riots  in 

28 
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any  church.      And    the    chapter    concludee    in    the    following 
words : 

£t  qui  non  habet  undo  ad  ecclesiam  persolvat,  tradat  se  in  aer- 
vitio  eidem  ecclefliae,  usque  dum  totum  debitum  peraolvat. 

^^  And  let  him  who  has  not  the  means  of  paying  the  ohurofa, 
give  himself  in  servitude  to  that  same  church  until  he  pays  the 
whole  debt." 

By  the  tenth  chapter  he  restrained  the  power  of  manumission. 

Quod  per  zzx  annos  servus  liber  fieri  non  posait,  si  pater  illius 
servuSy  aut  mater  ancilla  fuit     Similiter  de  Aldionibus  prsMipimos. 

^^  That  a  slave  whose  father  or  whose  mother  was  a  slave  cannot 
become  free  before  thirty  years  of  age.  We  order  that  the  same 
shall  be  the  case  respecting  Aldions." 

In  the  twelfth  he  states  that  these  are  but  a  continuance  of  the 
laws  of  his  grandfather  Charles  and  of  his  father  Louis.  And  in 
tit.  L  12  of  Ulpian,  reference  is  made  to  a  variety  of  enactments 
of  the  ancient  Soman  law,  that  a  slave  manumitted  under  the  age 
of  thirty  could  not  be  a  Roman  citizen  except  by  a  special  grant 
of  a  court. 

The  thirteenth  declares  that  free  women  who  unit^  with  their 
own  slaves  are  in  the  royal  power,  and  are  given  up,  together  with 
their  children,  to  slavery  among  the  Lombards. 

The  fourteenth  enacts  that  a  free  woman  who  shall  unite  her- 
self to  the  male  slave  of  another,  and  remain  so  for  a  year  and  a 
day,  shall,  together  with  her  children,  become  enslaved  to  her  hus- 
band's owner. 

The  fifteenth  regulates  that  if  the  free  husband  of  a  free  woman 
shall,  for  crime  or  debt,  bring  himself  into  servitude  to  another, 
and  she  not  consent  to  remain  with  him,  the  children  are  free ;  but 
if  she  die,  and  another  free  woman,  knowing  his  condition,  marries 
him,  the  children  of  this  latter  shall  be  slaves. 

A  number  of  chapters  are  also  on  these  records  showing  the  in- 
suflSciency  of  servile  testimony.  Others  provide  against  the  op- 
pression of  poor  freemen,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  easily  com- 
pelled to  sell  themselves  into  slavery. 

About  the  year  860,  Pope  Nicholas  I.  sent  to  the  newly  con- 
verted Christians  of  Bulgaria  answers  to  several  inquiries  which 
they  made  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct.  The  ninety-seventh 
regards  slaves  who  accuse  their  masters  to  the  prince  or  to  the 
court :  and  the  pope  refers  them  to  the  obligation  of  the  master 
as  given  in  chapter  vi.  of  the  epistle  of  St.  Faul  to  tbQ  flphcsians. 
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(not  to  use  threatenings  towards  their  servanta,)  and  then  asks,  how 
mach  more  strongly  does  the  spirit  of  this  maxim  of  kindness  and 
affection  bear  upon  the  servant,  and  teach  him  to  be  of  an  humble 
and  forgiving  disposition,  snch  as  that  chapter  enjoins ;  referring 
also  to  the  direction  of  our  Saviour,  Luke  vi.  87,  and  the  injuno* 
tion  of  the  apostle,  1  The9».  v.  15,  for  their  direction. 

At  this  period  of  time,  the  piratic&l  wars  of  the  Northmen, 
who  were  perpetually  making  inroads  on  the  rest  of  Europe,  kept 
the  whole  of  Christendom  in  comtiiotion,  and  marked  perhaps  the 
darkest  period  of  the  dark  ages* 


LESSON  xvin. 

UNCONNECTED  FACTS. 


In  1030,  Peter,  bishop  of  Girona,  in  Spain,  came  to  Bome, 
and  begged  leave  of  the  pope  (John  XES[.)  to  wear  the  pall  twelve 
days  in  the  year,  promising  to  redeem  thirty  slaves  then  in  capti- 
vity among  the  Saracens,  provided  his  holiness  granted  him  this 
request.     It  was  readily  granted.  See  Bower,  vol.  v.  p.  158. 

Shortly  after  the  80th  October,  1051,  Pope  Leo  IX.,  having 
visited  Yercelli  and  Augsburg,  returned  to  Rome,  and  held  a 
council  soon  after  Easter,  in  which  he  excomitiunicated  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Vercelli,  for  committing  adultery  with  a  widow  betrothed 
to  his  uncle.  The  bishop  was  absent  when  this  sentence  was 
given,  but  he  flew  to  Rome  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it ;  and  upon 
his  promising  to  perform  the  penance  that  his  holiness  imposed 
upon  him,  he  was  absolved  from  the  excommunication,  and  restored 
to  the  functions  of  his  office.  On  that  occasion  the  canons  issued 
by  other  councils  against  the  incontinence  of  the  clergy  were  con- 
firmed, and  ^'  some  new  ones  were  added,  and,  in  order  to  check 
more  effectually  the  scandalous  irregularity  of  the  Roman  clergy 
in  particular,  it  was  decreed,  at  the  request  of  the  pope,  that  all 
women  who  should  for  the  future  prostitute  themselves  to  the 
priests  within  the  walls  of  Rome  should  be  condemned  to  serve  as 
slaves  in  the  Lateran  palace."  See  Herman,  ad  an.  1051 ;  also 
Bower,  idem,  p.  183. 

By  one  of  Constantine's  laws,  they  who  ravished  virgins  or  stole 
them,  even  with  their  consent,  against  the  will  of  their  parents. 
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(with  the  view  to  make  slaves  of  them  or  not,)  were  burned  alive. 
God.  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  29,  leg.  1.  The  severity  of  this  law  was 
somewhat  mitigated  by  Gonstantios,  but  he  still  made  it  a  capital 
offence.  Ibid.  leg.  2.  It  was  upon  this  law,  Pope  Hadrian  II. 
applied  to  the  emperor  for  redress  against  UleutheriuSj  who  had 
carried  off  his  daughter  Stephania  by  force,  and  married-  her, 
although  she  was  betrothed  to  another.  See  Bower,  idem,  p.  11. 
We  have  a  remarkable  letter,  written  by  Gregory  VII.,  in  January, 
1080,  im  answer  to  one  he  had  received  from  Vratislaus,  duke  of. 
Bohemia,  desiring  leave  to  have  Divine  service  performed  in  the 
Sclavonian  tongue,  that  is,  in  the  language  of  the  country.  That 
letter  the  pope  answered  in  the  following  words  : 

'^As  you  desire  us  to  allow  Divine  service  to  be  performed 
among  you  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  know  that  by  no  means  can 
I  grant  your  request,  it  being  manifest  to  all,  who  will  but  reflect, 
that  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  that  the  Scripture  should  be 
withheld  from  some,  and  not  understood  by  all,  lest  it  should  fall 
into  contempt,  or  lead  the  unlearned  into  error.  And  it  must  not 
be  alleged  that  all  were  allowed,  in  the  primitive  timeSj  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  it  being  well  known  that  in  those  early  times  the 
church  connived  at  many  things,  which  the  holy  fathers  disap- 
proved and  corrected  when  the  Ghristian  religion  was  firmly 
established.  He  cannot  therefore  grant,  but  absolutely  forbid, 
by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God  and  his  blessed  apostle  Peter, 
what  you  ask,  and  command  you  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power  all  who  require  it."  Greg.  1.  vii.  ep.  ii. ;  also  Bower,  idem, 
p.  279. 

On  the  subject  of  the  above  letter,  it  should  be  remembered 
none  spoke  the  Sclavonic  at  that  day  except  the  Sclavonians 
themselves;  that  the  great  mass  of  that  people  were  slaves, 
either  to  some  few  individuals  of  their  own  nation,  or  to  the  other 
European  nations,  by  whom  they  had  been  captured,  or  to  whom 
they  had  been  sold.  They  were  a  nation  of  slaves,  and  hence  the 
Romans  called  their  language  Servian,  from  servus,  a  slave.  There 
is  still  extant  among  the  ancient  German  archives  some  account 
of  the  physical  and  moral  appearance  of  this  people,  representing 
them  as  robust,  filthy,  faithless,  and  extremely  wicked.  They 
called  themselves  sclava  or  sclavas,  kcy  which  word,  in  their  lan- 
guage, implied  an  elevated  distinction,  and  was  in  common  use  as 
a  auffix  to  individual  names,  indicating  that  the  person  was  highlj  ' 
elevated  among  his  countrymen,  as  in  this  case,  Vrati-Slaus — indi- 
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eating  the  fact  that  Vrati  was  famous^  elevated,  a  man  of  high 
and  honourable  distinction.  Sueh  men  oiften  held  immense  num- 
bers of  their  less  elevated  countt^en.  in  bondage.  From  the 
form  and  meaning  of  this  suffis^  MiBMi  itfodem  scholars  have  erro- 
neously supposed  it  to  have  come  fiwii  the  Latin,  laus.  We  maj 
form  some  idea  of  the  feelings  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  upon  this 
application,  by  imagining  what  woald  have  been  the  feelings  of  a 
Virginia  legislature,  fifty  years  ago,  had  some  free  African,  then 
there,  petitioned  to  have  the  laws  published  in  JSboey  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  slaves.  In  the  above  letter,  the  meaning  of  the  assertion, 
*'  in  those  early  times  the  church  connived  at  many  things  which 
the  holy  fathers  disapproved,"  &c.,  at  this  late  day  is  very  liable 
to  be  misconceived.  He  does  not  allude  to  any  thing  said  or  done 
by  Jesus  Christ  or  his  apostles,  but  to  the  action  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  pontificate  on  this  very  subject.  About  the  year  860,  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  granted  this  very  privilege  to  the  Sclavonians  in  Moravia ; 
and  about  ten  years  after,  the  same  was  renewed  by  Hadrian  II., 
upon  the  request  of  St.  Cyril,  the  apostle  of  the  Moravians.  See  the 
Life  of  Cyril,  (Latin,)  page  22.  And  John  VUL,  in  the  year  882, 
confirmed  the  same,  at  the  request  of  Sfento  Pulcher^  prince  of  Mo- 
ravia, calling  it  the  license  granted  by  Pope  Nicholas, "  of  saying  the 
canonical  hours  and  celebrating  mass  in  their  native  language.'' 

^^  The  Sclavonian  language  we  justly  commend^*  says  the  pope 
in  his  letter  to  the  prince,  "  and  order  the  praise  and  the  works  of 
Christ  our  Lord  to  he  celebrated  in  that  tongue,  being  directed  hy 
Divine  authority  to  praise  the  Lord^  not  in  three  only,  but  in  all 
languageSj  agreeably  to  what  we  find  in  holy  writ — '  Praise  ye  the 
Lordy  all  ye  nations^  and  bless  him^  all  ye  people.*  The  apostles 
announced  the  wonderful  works  of  Q-od  in  all  languages^**  Ac, 
"awd  he  who  made  the  three  chief  languages j  the  Hebrew,  the 
Greeky  and  the  Latin,  created  all  the  rest  for  his  praise  and 
glory.**  See  Johan.  ep.  247. 

The  same  privilege  was  granted  by  the  Cheek  church  to  the 
Russians,  who  speak  the  Sclavonian  language ;  and  they  perform, 
to  this  day,  as  well  as  the  Moravians,  Divine  service  in  their  native 
language.  The  pope,  however,  ordered  the  gospel  to  be  first  read 
in  Latin,  and  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  understood  not 
that  language,  in  the  Sclavonian.  (See  Bower;  idem,  p.  37.)  It 
is  not  relevant  to  our  subject  to  inquire  what  facets  presented  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  Gregory  VIL,  whereby  he  apprehended  that 
the  Scripture  might  "/aZZ  into  contempt,**  or  they  "  lead  the  un- 
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learned  into  error.*'  But  w#  bave  seen,  in  our  own  daj,  a  wide  de- 
viation from  the  inBtmclioii  of  Bt.  Paal,  in  a  Teraion  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Romaic,  of  iaode|(b  Chreek,  evidently  translated  from 
onr  English  version,  iostall^  from  the  ancient  Oreek;  wherein 
Faol  is  made  to  say,  1  fW  L  lO,  anffiTopoklept<My  which  indi- 
cates the  stealing  of  a  fret  man — instead  of  what  Paul  did  say, 
andrapodistaisj  which  indicates  the  stealing  of  a  slave.  It  is  true, 
King  James's  translators  substituted  ^^  men-stealerjiy'*  without  any 
further  allusion  that  the  men  who  were  to  be  the  thingt  itoUn  were 
slaves.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  tkfree 
man  could  be  stoleny  since  in  no  sense  could  he  be  property.  In 
said  version  are  other  errors  of  equal  magnitude  ;  and  we  have  it 
from  good  authority  that  the  Greek  patriarch,  after  an  examina^ 
tion  of  said  version,  most  strictly  forbad  his  people  to  read  it,  and, 
also,  to  introduce  it  among  them.  If  such  errors  were  incident  to 
the  Sclavonic,  Ghregory  YII.  had  at  least  some  ground  for  his  ap- 
prehensions. But  the  Sdavonians  were  of  the  same  colour  and 
physical  formation  of  the  northern  tribes  to  whom  they  were  in 
bondage.  There  was  no  physical  or  moral  degradation  consequent 
to  an  amalgamation  with  them ;  and  such  connection  did  happen 
to  a  very  great  extent,  and  at  this  day  has  very  nearly  extin- 
guished all  caste  between  them.  But  in  the  days  of  Gregory  VII., 
and  long  since,  the  politer  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe  regarded 
those  of  the  north,  whether  free  or  in  servitude,  as  but  a  mere 
grade,  if  at  all,  above  barbarians ;  and  this  pope  seems  to  have  been 
disposed  to  have  fed  them  with  "  milk,"  and  not  with  "  strong  meat." 
Heb.  V.  12.  We  may  perceive  how  the  south  estimated  the  north  at 
those  early  times,  by  an  incident  related  by  D'Aubigne,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 
Reuchlin,  a  native  of  Pforzheim,  had  made  himself  a  distinguished 
scholar  for  any  age.  In  1498,  he  found  his  way  to  Rome,  when 
Argyropylos,  a  celebrated  Greek  professor,  was  lecturing  on  the 
elevated  standing  in  literature  to  which  the  Greeks  had  formerly 
arrived,  &c.  Reuchlin,  highly  delighted  with  the  lecture,  visited 
the  professor,  and  addressed  him  in  Greek.  Argyropylos,  perceiv- 
ing him  to  be  a  German,  says,  "Whence  come  you,  and  do  you 
understand  Greek?"  Reuchlin  replies,  "I  am  a  German,  and 
am  not  quite  ignorant  of  your  language."  He  took  up  Thucydides 
and  read ;  when  Argyropylos  said,  in  grief,  tears,  and  astonislu 
ment,  "  Alas,  alas,  Greece  cast  out  and  fugitive,  is  gone  to  hide 
herself  beyond  the  Alps !"  But  the  funeral  fire  of  Greece  and 
Rome  illumed  the  extreme  north,  and  by  its  light  the  savage  free- 
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man  and  his  more  savage  slave  were  taught  their  religion,  civilisa- 
tion, and  sdenoe.  ^^  It  was  thus,*'  sajs  D^Anbigne, ''  that  the  sons 
of  barbarous  G^ermany  and  those  oC  ancieai  Greece  met  together 
in  the  palaces  of  Borne ;  thitt  h  mm  ,tiiii  the  east  and  the  west 
gave  each  other  the  right  haul  vi  JMjbvi^p  in  this  rendesvons  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  fcHrmer  povrsd  into  the  hands  of  the  latter 
those  inteUectoal  treasures  fAiidi  it  had  carried  off  in  its  escape 
from  the  barbarism  of  the  Turks.  Qodj  when  his  plans  require  it, 
brings  together  in  an  instant,  by  some  unlooked-for  catastrophe, 
those  who  seemed  for  ever  removed  from  each  other."  This  im- 
proved condition  of  the  northern  nations  was  foreseen,  perhaps 
already  felt,  by  Innocent  IV.,  in  1254,  when  he  permitted  Divine 
service  to  be  performed  in  the  Sclavonic  language,  which  is  noticed 
by  Bower,  vol.  vi.  p.  254.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks  on  Pope 
Innocent  IV.,  he  says — ^^We  have  a  great  number  of  letters 
written  by  this  pope  on  different  occasions,  and  a  decree  allowing 
the  Sclavoniaiu  to  perform  Divine  service  in  their  mother  tongue, 
contrary  to  %  decree  of  Gregory  VII."  We  beg  to  notice  Pope 
Gregory  IX. ;  for,  ^'  by  this  pope  was  confirmed  the  religious 
order  of  St.  Mary  de  Mercede,  as  it  is  called,  an  order  instituted 
to  make  gatherings  all  over  the  Christian  world  for  the  redemption 
of  Christians  taken  and  kept  in  slavery  by  the  infidels."  Bower, 
idem,  p.  2S6.  This  order  was  instituted  by  James,  king  of  Arra- 
gon,  about  the  year  1223,  and  was  confirmed  by  Gregory  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1230.  The  general  of  this  order  resides  con- 
stantly at  Barcelona,  where  it  was  instituted  by  the  king  of  Arra- 
gon,  under  the  direction  of  Raimund  de  Pennefort^  then  canon 
of  that  city.  See  OldointLS  in  notis  ad  Oiacan.  Bullarium  in  Greg. 
IX.  conatit.  9.  About  the  year  1312,  charges  of  the  most  wicked 
and  gross  nature  were  had  against  the  Knights  Templars.  Theii^ 
chief  persecutor  was  King  Philip,  who  saspected  them  to  have  en- 
couraged an  insurrection  during  his  war  in  Flanders.  Through 
his  influence  the  whole  order  were  arrested,  not  only  in  France, 
but  in  all  Christendom.  Pope  Clement  V.  took  charge  of  their 
prosecution.  But  it  appearing  that  thousands  of  them  had  and 
were  ready  to  defend  the  Christian  religion  at  the  expense  of  their 
lives,  and  that  many  of  their  order  were  then  in  slavery  among 
the  Saracens,  from  which  they  might  redeem  themselves  by  repu- 
diating Jesus  Christ  and  his  religion,  yet  they  preferred  rather 
to  live  and  die  in  chains  than  to  purchase  freedom  at  so  high  a 
nrice,  their  judges   considered   these  facts    to    overbalance    the 
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evidence  against  them.  Bat  through  Philip's  influence  the  order 
was  suppressed.  See  Bower,  tqI.  vi.  p.  39.  By  the  laws  of  Moses^ 
when  the  Hebrews  foimd  it  necesear j  to  make  war  and  subdue 
their  enemies  in  battle,  ihej  were  directed  to  put  all  the  men  to 
death,  and  to  make  slavw  of' the  women  and  children.  See  DetUe* 
ronomt/  xx.  13,  14.  The  milder  treatment  of  the  women  and 
children  was  in  mercy,  predicated  on  the  presumption  of  their 
being  more  tractable  and  less  unalterably  sunk  in  sin.  We 
perceive  the  same  state  of  facts  when  the  Lord  commanded  the 
Hebrews  to  put  the  Ganaanites  to  death.  ^'  Thou  shalt  smite  them, 
and  utterly  destroy  them ;  thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them, 
nor  show  mercy  to  them :  neither  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with 
them,"  &c.  Deut  vii.  2,  3.  Whereas  the  adjoining  and  kindred 
tribes  were  only  devoted  to  slavery.  "  Both  thy  bond-men  and 
thy  bond-maids  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that 
are  round  about  you :  of  them  shall  ye  buy  bond-men  and  bond- 
maids." Lev.  XXV.  44.  It  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  universal  rule 
to  destroy  from  the  earth,  whenever  sin  has  sunk  its  votary  so 
low  in  the  depths  of  crime  that  there  is  no  longer  even  hope  of 
reform.  Whereas,  for  a  less  degree  of  depravity,  mercy  intercedes 
for  the  reformation  of  the  victim,  by  placing  him  someway  in 
surveillance,  either  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years.  On  the  same 
principle  is  founded  th^  distinction  of  punishment  between  homi- 
cide attended  with  premeditated  malice,  and  that  which  is  not  so 
attended. 

"  Behold,  these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig-tree, 
and  find  none :  cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  And 
he  answering,  said  unto  him,  Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also,  till 
I  may  dig  about  it,  and  dung  it :  and  if  it  bear  fruit,  well ;  and  if 
not,  then  after  that  thou  shalt  cut  it  down."  Luke  xiii.  7. 
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LESSON  XIX. 

Our  English  word  war  is  of  Saxon  origin,  (Sax.  toaer^)  and  from 
whence  has  also  been  derived  many  of  the  corresponding  terms  in 
the  present  European  languages.  Its  primary  sense  implies  the 
action  of  a  competent  power  in  accomplishing  something.  But, 
like  many  other  words,  its  use  has  degenerated  into  various  shades 
of  meaning.  The  corresponding  Greek  term,  palemoSy  from  paUoj 
or  its  cognate,  baUoy  seems  originally  to  have  been  illustrative  of 
offensive  and  coercive  action,  and  hence  implies  all  the  agitative 
and  repulsive  movement  illustrated  by  our  present  word  b<xttle : 
whereas  the  Hebrew  term,  laham^  cognate  with  Sam,  on  whose  de- 
scendants the  curse  of  slavery  was  pronounced  by  Noah,  involvQii 
the  idea  of  dedtrtictiany  as  a  thing  bumedy  consumedy  devouredy  and 

'  destroyed;  hence  the  Hebrews  would  say,  the  sword  devoured,  that 
is,  eats  up,  &c. ;  yet  their  term  geravy  or  keraby  boldly  implied  offen- 
sive and  opposing  force ;  hence,  to  advance  upon,  or,  to  approach 
unto,  in  which  sense  it  was  often  used,  as  well  as  to  imply  conflict 

-and  war.  We  wish  to  illustrate  the  fact  that,  when  the  mind  of  a 
Hebrew  was  in  exercise  with  the  complex  idea  which  we  express 
by  the  term  wary  the  conception  embraced  a  larger  portion  of  ^le 
simple  elements  which  enter  into  the  complex  ideas  of  destruction, 
annihilation,  and  death,  than  is  now  found  associated  in  the  mind 
of  the  more  highly  cultivated  descendants  of  the  Caucasian  races. 
In  the  idea  wary  with  him,  the  leading  sentiment  was  the  extinc- 
tion of  those  against  whom  the  war  was  waged.  Their  doctriney 
that  God  governed  the  world ;  that  the  Hebrews  were  his  chosen 
people ;  that  no  war  was  justifiable  unless  authorized  by  Jehovah ; 
that  the  object  of  war  was  to  destroy  from  the  earth  those  who 
were  too  wicked  to  live,  or  to  place  in  subjection  and  servitude, 
those  who  manifested  a  less  degree  of  stubbornness,  but  whose  sins 
made  them  a  nauseant,  a  nuisance,  in  the  world  ;  that  God  always 
governed  a  war  in  such  a  manner  as  rendered  it  a  punishment  for 
sins.  Hence  the  law  of  Deut  xx.  13,  14,  before  quoted.  Hence 
the  wars  of  the  Israelites  are  named  as  "the  wars  of  the  Lord," 
Numb.  xxi.  14.  Hence,  we  find  in  J5r..xvii.  16,  "The  Lord  hath 
tiworn  that  the  Lord  will  have  war  with  Amalek  from  generation  to 
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generation/'  and-  in  the  preceding  verse,  that  ^^  Moses  built  an 
altar  and  called  it  Jehovah-nissi.'*  The  word  nissi  means  the  flag, 
standard,  or  banner  of  an  army,  indicating  the  centre  of  command, 
or  the  location  and  movement  of  the  commander,  and  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  examphy  or  model  of  action,  and  by  figure  is 
also  used  to  mean  the  commander  or  leader  himself.  And  Joshua 
said  unto  them,  '^Fear  not  nor  be  dismayed,  be  strong  and  of  good 
courage :  for  thus  shall  the  Lord  do  to  all  your  enemies  whom  ye 
fight."  Jo%h.  z.  25.  ^^  He  teacheth  my  hands  to  war,  so  that  a 
bow  of  steel  is  broken  by  mine  arms."  2  Sam.  zxii.  35.  Also  the 
same,  Pb,  xviii.  84.  "  With  good  advice  make  war."  Pr(w.  xxiv.  6. 
Pb.  xviii.  37 :  ^'  I  have  pursued  mine  enemies  and  overtaken  them ; 
neither  did  I  turn  again  until  they  were  consumed."  88.  '^  I  have 
wounded  them  that  they  were  not  able  to  rise.  They  are  fallen 
under  my  feet."  39.  ^^  For  thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength 
unto  the  battle.  Thou  hast  subdued  under  me  those  that  rose  up 
against  me."  40.  ^^  Thou  hast  also  given  me  the  necks  of  mine 
enemies;  that  I  might  destroy  them  that  hate  me."  41.  ^'They 
cried,  but  there  was  none  to  save  them :  even  unto  the  Lord,  but  he 
answered  them  not."  42.  ^^  Then  did  I  beat  them  small  as  the 
dust  before  the  wind :  I  did  cast  them  out  as  the  dirt  in  the  streets." 
48.  ^^  Thou  hast  delivered  me  from  the  strivings  of  the  people :  and 
thou  hast  made  me  the  head  of  the  heathen:  a  people  whom  I  have 
not  known  shall  serve  me,"  {ahedinij  shall  he  slaves  to  me.)  44.  ''As 
so^n  as  they  shall  hear  of  me,  they  shall  obey  me  :  the  strangers 
shall  submit  themselves  unto  me." 

''  0  God  the  Lord,  the  strength  of  my  salvation,  thou  hast 
covered  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle."  cxiv.  7. 

''  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  my  strength,  which  teacheth  my 
hands  to  war  and  my  fingers  to  fight."  cxliv.  1. 

So  the  prophets :  ''  A  noise  shall  come  even  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  for  the  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  the  nations ;  he  will 
plead  with  all  flesh :  he  will  give  them  that  are  wicked  te  the 
sword."  Jer.  xxv.  31. 

''  And  I  will  smite  thy  bow  out  of  thy  left  hand,  and  will  cause 
thy  arrows  to  fall  out  of  thy  right  hand. 

''  Thou  shalt  fall  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  thou,  and  all  thy 
bands,  and  the  people  that  is  with  thee :  I  will  give  thee  unto 
the  ravenous  birds  of  every  sort,  and  unto  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
to  be  devoured.  Thou  shalt  fall  upon  the  open  field :  for  I  have 
spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  God."  Ezek.  xxxix.  3-5. 
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*'  At  the  same  time  spake  the  Lord  by  Isaiah  the  son  »f  Ailos, 
saying,  Go,  and  loose  the  sackcloth  from  off  thy  loins,  and  pnt 
off  thy  shoe  from  thy  foot :  and  he  did  so,  walking  naked  and 
barefoot. 

^^  And  the  Lord  said,  Like  as  my  servant  Isaiah  hath  walked  naked 
and  barefoot  three  years  for  a  sign  and  wonder  upon  Egypt  and 
upon  Ethiopia ; 

**  So  shall  the  king  of  Assyria  lead  away  the  Egyptians  prisoners, 
and  the  Ethiopians  captives,  young  and  old,  naked  and  barefoot, 
even  with  their  buttocks  uncovered,  to  the  shame  of  Egypt." 
I%a,  XX.  2,  8,  4. 

And  again,  ^^  The  word  ef  the  Lord  came  again  unto  me,  saying, 
Son  of  man,  prophesy  and  say.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Gk>d ;  Howl 
ye.  Wo  worth  the  day ! 

^'  For  the  day  is  near,  even  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  a  cloudy 
day:  it  shall  be  the  time  of  the  heathen. 

^^  And  the  sword  shall  come  upon  Egypt,  and  great  pain  shall  be 
in  Ethiopia,  when  the  slain  shall  fall  in  Egypt,  and  they  shall  take 
away  her  multitude,  and  her  foundations  shall  be  broken  down. 

^*  Ethiopia  {Ou9h)  and  Libya  (Puf)  and  Lydia  {Ludim)  and  all  the 
mingled  [erebj  mixed-blooded)  people,  and  Cfhub^  (the  Arabians  read 
Ntiby  Nubia,)  and  the  men  of  the  land  that  is  in  league,  shall  fall 
with  them  by  the  sword. 

^'  Thus  saith  the  Lord :  They  also  that  behold  Egypt  (Mit^raim) 
shall  fall ;  and  the  pride  of  her  power  shall  come  down  :  from  |;he 
tower  of  Syene  shall  they  fall  in  it  by  the  sword,  saith  the  Lord 
God. 

'^  And  they  shall  be  desolate  in  the  midst  of  the  countries  that 
are  desolate,  and  her  cities  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the  cities  that 
are  wasted. 

^^  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  set  a  fire 
in  Egypt,  {Mitsraimy)  and  when  all  her  helpers  shall  be  destroyed. 

*^n  that  day  shall  messengers  go  forth  from  me  in  ships  to  make 
the  careless  {betahhj  confident  of  one*8  own  securitt/j  thoxAghtleiB^ 
unconcerned^  trusting  in  themselves)  Ethiopians  afraid,  and  great 
pain  shall  come  upon  them :  as  in  the  day  of  Egypt,  [Mitsraim :)  for 
lo  it  cometh ! 

'^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  make  the  multitude  of  Egypt  tj 
cease  by  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon. 

'^  He  and  his  people  with  him,  the  terrible  of  the  nations,  shall  be 
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bronght  to  destroy  the  land:  and  they  shall  draw  their  swords 
against  Egypt,  and  fill  the  land  with  the  slain. 

^*  And  I  will  make  the  rivers  dry,  and  sell  the  land  into  the  hand 
of  the  wicked :  and  I  will  make  the  land  waste,  and  all  that  is 
therein,  by  the  hand  of  strangers.     I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it. 

^^  Thns  saith  the  Lord  God :  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I 
will  cause  their  images  to  cease  ont  of  Noph :  and  there  shall  be 
no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  and  I  will  put  a  fear  in 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

^^  And  I  will  make  Pathros  (a  Coptic  word  signifying  sotUh  landj 
^c.)  desolate,  and  will  set  a  fire  in  Zoan,  (both  Isoan  and  Isaan  ;  it 
means  a  wanderer j  &c.  and  was  the  name  of  a  city  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,)  and  will  execute  judgments  in  No. 

^^  And  I  will  pour  my  fury  on  Sin,  the  strength  of  Egypt ;  and  I 
will  cut  off  the  multitude  of  No. 

'^  And  I  will  set  fire  in  Egypt :  Sin  shall  have  great  pain,  and  No 
shall  be  rent  asunder,  and  Noph  shall  have  distresses  daily. 

^'  The  young  men  of  Aven  and  Fi-beseth  shall  fall  by  the  sword : 
and  these  cities  shall  go  into  captivity. 

^^  At  Tehaphnehes  also  the  day  shall  be  darkened,  w}ien  I  shall 
break  there  the  yokes  of  Egypt :  and  the  pomp  of  her  strength 
shall  cease  in  her :  a  cloud  shalT  cover  her,  and  her  daughters  shall 
go  into  captivity.  Thus  will  I  execute  judgments  in  Egypt, 
{Mithraimy  the  same  as  Sfisrainiy  the  son  of  Ham :)  and  they  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  Ezek.  xxx.  1-19. 

And  so  Zeph.  ii.  12:  ^'Ye  Ethiopians  also,  ye  shall  be  slain 
by  my  sword."  We  shall  take  occasion  to  notice  this  passage 
elsewhere.  And  Joel  iii.  8 :  "  And  I  will  sell  your  sons  and  your 
daughters  into  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  they  shall 
sell  them  to  the  Sabeans,  to  a  people  far  off:  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it."  Zephaniah  iii.  8-10  may  be  said  to  develop  the  ulti- 
mate providence  of  God  touching  this  matter : 

"  Therefore,  wait  ye  upon  me,  saith  the  Lord,  until  the  daj^that 
I  rise  up  to  the  prey  :  for  my  determination  is  to  gather  the  nations, 
that  I  may  assemble  the  kingdoms,  to  pour  upon  them  mine  indig- 
nation, even  all  my  fierce  anger:  for  all  the  earth  shall  be  de- 
voured with  the  fire  of  my  jealousy. 

"For  then  I  will  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  language,  that  they 
may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  serve  him  with  one 
consent. 

"  From  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  my  suppliants,  even  th* 
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daughter  of  mj  dispersed  {PtUsi^  the  daughters  of  Put;  the  word 
means  dispersed^  because  thej  were  scattered  and  lost  as  to  name) 
shall  bring  mine  offering."  They  were  evidently  the  most  dete- 
riorated of  all  the  descendants  of  Ham. 

When  a  people  or  nation  give  evidence  that  they  are  insensible 
to  all  rules  of  right,  either  divine  or  human,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  their  hand  will  be  found  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  them.  The  subjugation  of  such  a  people,  so  regard- 
less of  all  law,  can  only  end  in  their  bein^  put  to  death,  or,  in  the 
more  merciful  provision  of  the  divine  law,  by  reducing  them  to  a 
state  of  absolute  slavery. 

The  experience  of  mankind  proves  that  such  heathen,  so  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  bondage,  have  always  given  evidence  that 
their  moral  and  even  physical  condition  has  been  ameliorated  by 
it,  and  in  proportion  to  the  scrupulous  particularity  by  which 
they  to  whom  they  were  enslaved  successfully  compelled  and 
forced  them  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  rectitude. 

Ever  since  the  world  has  been  peopled  by  nations,  none  have 
ever  hesitated  to  make  war  a  protection  to  themselves  against 
those  who  thus  had  become  a  nuisance  in  it.  To  such  men,  either 
individually  or  collectively,  reason,  justice,  law  are  without  effect 
or  influence :  nothing  short  of  absolute  compulsive  force  can  avail 
them  beneficially.  And,  indeed,  it  is  upon  this  principle  that 
civilized  communities  do  essentially,  in  their  prisons  and.  by  other 
mode  of  restraint,  enslave,  for  life  or  a  term  of  years,  those  who 
have  proved  themselves  too  reckless  to  be  otherwise  continued 
among  them. 

In  the  year  1437,  the  Christian  right  or  duty  of  declaring,  or 
rather  of  making  war  against  infidels,  was  proposed  to  the  church 
for  the  pope's  decision  and  counsel.  Duarte,  king  of  Portugal, 
was  importuned  by  his  brother  Ferdinand,  to  make  war  on  the 
Moors  with  a  view  to  the  conquest  of  Tangier.  Duarte  entertained 
scruples  about  his  moral  and  Christian  right  to  do  so ;  and  there- 
fore proposed  the  subject  to  the  theologians  and 'to  the  pope. 
Eugenius  lY.,  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  decided  that  there 
were  but  two  cases  in  which  an  offensive  war  could  be  justifiably 
undertaken  against  unbelievers,  &c. :  1st.  "  When  they  were  in 
possession  of  territory  which  had  belonged  to  Christians,  and 
which  the  latter  sought  to  recover.  2d.  When,  by  piracy  or  war, 
or  any  other  means,  they  injured  or  insulted  the  true  believers." 
In  all  other  cases,  proceeded  his  holiness,  hostilities  are  unjust. 
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The  elements,  eartli,  air,  fire,  and  water,  were  created  for  all ;  and 
to  deprive  any  creature,  without  just  cause,  of  these  necessary 
things,  was  a  violation  of  natural  right.  See  Lardner^  Hist.  Portu- 
gal, vol.  iii.  p.  204.  We  proceed  to  instances  wherein  the  records 
show  the  church  to  have  declared  ofiensive  war. 

In  1375,  ^'  the  Florentines,  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Yisconti  of  Milan,  broke  unexpectedly  into  the  territory  of  the 
Church,  made  themselves  masters  of  several  cities,  demolished  the 
strongholds,  drove  evei^here  out  the  officers  of  the  pope,  and 
setting  up  a  standard,  with  the  word  ^  Libertas'  in  capital  letters,  en- 
couraged the  people  to  shake  off  the  yoke  and  resume  their  liberty: 
at  their  instigation,  Bologna,  Perugia,  and  most  of  the  chief  cities 
in  the  pope's  dominions  openly  revolted,  and,  joining  the  Floren- 
tines, either  imprisoned,  or  barbarously  murdered  those  whom  the 
pope   had  set  over  them.     Gregory  (XI.)  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  that  general  revolt,  and  the  unheard  of  barbarities 
committed  by  the  Florentines,  and  those  who  had  joined  them, 
than  he  wrote  to  the  people  and  magbtrates  of  Florence,  ex- 
horting them  to  withdraw  their  troops  forthwith  out  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  Church,  to  forbear  all  further  hostilities,  to  satisfy 
those  whom  they  had  injured,  and  revoke  the  many  decrees  they 
had  issued  absolutely  inconsisteffb  with  the  ecclesiastical  immunity 
as  established  by  the  canons.   As  they  paid  no  regprd  to  the  pope's 
exhortations,  he  summoned  the  magistrates  to  appear  in  person, 
and  the  people  by  their  representatives,  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
apostolic  see,  by  the  last  day  of  March,  1376,  to  answer  for  their 
conduct.     The  Florentines,  far  from  complying  with  that  summons, 
insulted  the  pope's  messengers  in  the  grossest  manner,  and,  con- 
tinuing their  hostilities,  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  the  patri- 
mony, destroying  all  before  them  with  fire  and  sword. 

"Gregory,  therefore,  provoked  beyond  all  measure,  issued  the 
most  terrible  bull  against  them  that  had  ever  yet  been  issued  by 
any  pope.  For,  by  that  bull,  the  magistrates  were  all  excommu- 
nicated ;  the  whole  people  and  every  place  and  person  under  their 
jurisdiction  were  laid  under  an  interdict.  All  traffic,  commerce, 
and  intercourse  with  any  of  that  state,  in  any  place  whatever, 
were  forbidden  on  pain  of  excommunication.  Their  subjects  were 
absolved  from  their  allegiance ;  all  their  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities were  declared  forfeited ;  their  estates,  real  and  personal, 
in  what  part  soever  of  the  world,  were  given  away,  and  declared 
to  be  the  property  of  the  first  who  should  seize  them,  prima  occw- 
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pantis;  all  were  allowed,  and  even  exhorted  and  encouraged,  to 
seize  their  persons,  wherever  found,  as  well  as  their  estates,  and 
reduce  them  to  slavery.  Their  magistrates  were  declared  intest- 
able, and  their  sons  and  grandsons  incapable  of  succeeding  to 
their  paternal  estates,  or  to  any  inheritance  whatever;  their 
descendants,  to  the  third  generation,  were  excluded  from  all 
honours,  dignities,  and  preferments,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastic 
All  princes,  prelates,  governors  of  cities,  and  magistrates  were  for- 
bidden, on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  harbour  any  Florentine,  or 
suffer  any  in  the  places  under  their  jurisdiction  in  any  other  state 
or  condition  than  that  of  a  slave."  This  bull  is  dated  in  the  palace 
of  Avignon,  in  some  copies  the  30th  of  March,  and  in  some  the  20th 
of  April,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Gregory's  pontificate,  that  is,  in  1376, 
(apud  Raynald.  ad  hune  ann.  num.  i.  et%eq.,,  et  Bzaviuniy  num.  xv.) 
Walsingham  writes,  that  upon  the  publication  of  this  bull  the 
Florentine  traders  who  had  settled  in  England,  delivered  up  all 
their  effects  to  the  king,  and  themselves  with  them,  for  his  slaves. 
One  of  the  authors  of  Chregory's  life  {au4!tar  primce  vit  Oregor.) 
tells  us,  that  in  all  other  countries,  especially  at  Avignon,  they 
abandoned  their  effects,  and  returned,  being  no  where  else  safe,  to 
their  own  country.    (See  Bower,  vd.  vii.  p.  23.) 

Again,  in  1508  was  concluded  tne  famous  treaty  or  league  of 
Gambray,  against  the  republic  of  Venice :  that  state  had  been  long 
aspiring  at  the  government  of  all  Italy.  The  contracting  parties 
were  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  king  of 
Spain;  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  enter  the  state  of 
Venice  on  all  sides ;  that  each  of  them  should  recover  what  that 
republic  had  taken  from  them ;  that  they  should  therein  assist  one 
another :  and  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  confede- 
rates to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  republic  but  by  common 
consent.  The  duke  of  Ferrara,  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  who- 
ever else  had  any  claims  upon  the  Venetians,  were  to  be  admitted 
into  this  treaty.  The  Venetians  had  some  suspicion  of  what  was 
Contriving  against  them  at  Gambray,  but  they  had  no  certain 
knowledge  of  it,  till  the  pope  informed  them  of  the  whole.  For 
Julius  II.,  (then  pope,)  no  less  apprehensive  of  the  emperor's 
power  in  Italy  than  the  French  king's,  acquainted  the  Venetian 
ambassador  at  Rome,  before  he  signed  the  treaty,  with  all  the 
articles  it  contained,  represented  to  him  the  danger  that  his  re- 
public was  threatened  with,  and  offered  not  to  confirm  the  league, 
but  to  start  difficulties  and  raise  obstacles  against  it,  provided 
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they  only  restored  to  him  the  cities  of  Rimini  and  Faema.     This 
demand  appeared  to  be  very  reasonable  to  the  pope,  but  it  was 
rejected  by  a  great  majority  of  the  senate,  when  communicated  to 
them  by  their  ambassador ;  and  the  pope  thereupon  confirmed  the 
league  by  a  bull,  dated  at  Rome,  the  22d  of  March,  1508.     The 
Venetians,  hearing  of  the  mighty  preparations  that  were  carrying 
on  all  over  Christendom  against  them,  began  to  repent  their  not 
having  complied  with  the  pope's  request  and  by  that  means  broken 
the  confederacy.     They  therefore  renewed  their  negotiations  with 
his  holiness,  and  offered  to  restore  to  him  the  city  of  Faema.    But 
Julius,  instead  of  accepting  their  offer,  published,  by  way  of  moni- 
tory, a  thundering  bull  against  the  republic,  summoning  them  to 
restore,  in  the  term  of  twenty-four  days,  all  the  places  they  had 
usurped,  belonging  to  the  apostolic  see,  as  well  as  the  profits  they 
had  reaped  from  them  since  the  time  they  first  usurped  them.     If 
they  obeyed  not  this  summons,  within  the  limited  time,  not  only 
the  city  of  Venice^  but  all   places  within  their  dominions,  were, 
ipso  factOy  to  incur  a  general  interdict ;  nay,  all  places  that  should 
receive  or  harbour  a  Venetian.      They  were,  besides,  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason,  worthy  to  be  treated  as  enemies  to  the 
Christian  name,  and  all  were  empowered  '^  to  seize  on  their  effects, 
wherever  found,  and  to  enslave  their  persons."     (See  Ghiicandy  et 
Onuphrius  in  vita  Julii  //.,  et  Raymund  ad  ann,  1509,  and 
BoweVj  vol.  vii.  p.  379.) 

In  1538  was  published  the  bull  of  excommunication  against 
Henry  VIII.  It  had  been  drawn  up  in  1535,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  execution  of  Cardinal  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester;  had 
been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  cardinals,  and  approved  by 
most  of  them  in  a  full  consistory.  However,  the  pope,  flattering 
himself  that  an  accommodation  with  England  might  still  be  brought 
about,  delayed  the  publication  of  it  till  then,  when,  finding  an 
agreement  with  the  king  quite  desperate,  he  published  it  with  the 
usual  solemnity,  and  caused  it  to  be  set  up  on  the  doors  of  all  the 
chief  churches  of  Rome.  By  that  bull  the  king  was  deprived  of 
his  kingdom,  his  subjects  were  not  only  absolved  from  their  oaths 
of  allegiance,  but  commanded  to  take  arms  against  him  and  drive 
him  from  the  throne ;  the  whole  kingdom  was  laid  under  interdict ; 
all  treaties  of  friendship  or  commerce  with  him  and  his  subjects 
were  declared  null,  his  kingdom  was  granted  to  any  who  should 
invade  it,  and  all  were  allowed  "  to  seize  the  effects  of  such  of  hi^ 
subjects  as  adhered  to  him,  and  enslave   their  persons.'*     See 
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Burnet' %  Hist  of  the  Reform.  1.  3.  PaUavicinOj  1.  4.  SaudeoB 
de  Schis,  b.  i.,  and  Bower^  vol.  vii.  p.  447. 

We  ask  permission  to  introduce  a  case  on  the  North  American 
soil,  of  somewhat  later  date.  •  We  allude  to  an  act,  or  law,  passed 
I)y  the  "  United  English  Colonies,  at  New  Haven,"  in  the  year 
1646,  and  approved  and  adopted  by  a  general  court  or  convention 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  in  the 
year  1650.  We  copy  from  the  "  Code  of  1650,"  as  published  by 
Andrus,  and  with  him  retain  the  orthography  of  that  day : 

"  This  courte  having  duly  weighed  the  joint  determination  and 
agreement  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  English  Colonyes, 
at  New  Haven,  of  anno  1646,  in  reference  to  the  indians,  and  judg- 
ing it  to  bee  both  according  to  rules  of  prudence  and  righteous- 
ness, doe  fully  assent  thereunto,  and  order  that  it  bee  recorded 
amoiigst  the  acts  of  this  courte,  and  attended  in  future  praci;ice,  as 
occasions  present  and  require;  the  said  conclusion  is  as  follows: 

^'The  commissioners  seriously  considering  the  many  willful 
wrongs  and  hostile  practices  of  the  indians  against  the  English, 
together  with  their  interteining,  protecting,  and  rescuing  of  offend- 
ers, as  late  our  experience  sheweth,  which  if  suffered,  the  peace 
of  the  colonyes  cannot  bee  secured:  It  is  therefore  concluded, 
that  in  such  case  the  magistrates  of  any  of  the  jurisdictions,  may, 
at  the  charge  of  the  plaintiff,  send  some  convenient  strength,  and 
according  to  the  nature  and  value  of  the  offence  and  damage, 
seize  and  bring  away  any  of  that  plantation  of  indians  that  shall 
intertein,  protect,  or  rescue  the  offender,  though  hee  should  bee  in 
another  jurisdiction,  when  through  distance  of  place,  commission  or 
direction  cannott  be  had,  after  notice  and  due  warning  given  them, 
as  actors,  or  at  least  accessary  to  the  injurye  and  damage  done  to 
the  English :  onely  women  and  children  to  be  spfaringly  seized, 
unless  known  to  bee  someway  guilty:  and  because  it  will  bee 
chargeable  keeping  indians  in  prison,  and  if  th^y  should  escape, 
they  are  like  to  prove  more  insolent  and  dangerous  after,  it  was 
thought  fitt,  that  uppon  such  seizure,  the  delinquent,  or  satisfac- 
tion bee  again  demanded  of  the  sagamore,  or  plantation  of  indians 
guilty  or  accessary,  as  before ;  and  if  it  bee  denyed,  that  then  the 
magistrate  of  this  jurisdiction,  deliver  up  the  indian  seized  by  the 
partye  or  partyes  indammaged,  either  to  serve  or  to  bee  shipped 
out  and  exchanged  for  neagers,  as  the  case  will  justly  beare ;  and 
though  the  commissioners  forese*e   that  said   severe,  though  just 

proceeding  may  provoke  the  indians  to  an  unjust  seizing  of  some 
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of  ours,  yet  they  could  not  at  present  find  no  better  meaiw  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  colonyes ;  all  the  aforementioned  oat- 
rages  and  insolensies  tending  to  an  open  warr;  onely  they  thoHght 
fitt,  that  before  any  such  seizure  bee  made  in  any  plantation  of 
Indians,  the  ensuing  declaration  bee  published,  and  a  copye  giyen  to 
the  particular  sagamores." 


LESSON  XX. 


Under  the  term  wary  mankind  hare  from  time  immemorial  in- 
cluded those  acts  which  the  more  enlightened  nations  of  modern 
'days  hare  designated  by  the  name  of  piracy^  a  word  derived 
from  the  Greek  peirao.  The  primary  sense  is  to  darey  to  atUmptj 
ke.y  as,  to  rush  and  drive  forward^  kc. ;  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  to 
attempt  a  thing  contrary  to  good  morals  and  contrary  to  law,  and 
now  mostly  applied  to  acts  of  violence  on  the  high  seas,  &o. ;  the 
same  acts  on  land  being  called  robbery^  kc.  These  acts  of  vio- 
lence have  generally  been  founded  on  the  desire  of  plunder,  and 
in  all  ages  have  been  recognised  as  good  cause  of  war  against 
those  nations  or  tribes  who  upheld  and  practised  them.  Such  pi- 
ratical war  has  ever  been  considered  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  repugnant  to  civilized  life ;  and  it  may  be  with  the  strictest 
truth  asserted  that  those  nations  and  tribes  of  people  whom  God 
devoted  to  destruction,  and  also  those  of  whom  he  permitted  the 
Jews  to  make  slaves,  were  distinguished  for  such  predatory  excur- 
sions. The  first  account  we  have  of  any  such  predatory  war  is 
found  in  Genesis.  True,  it  is  said,  they  had  been  subject  to  Che- 
dorlaomer  twelve  years,  and  rebelled,  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
and  his  allies  carried  on  the  war  leaves  sufficient  evidence  of  itn 
character,  even  if  they  had  not  disturbed  Lot  and  his  household ; 
and  it  may  be  well  here  remarked,  that  the  original  parties  to  this 
war  were  of  the  black  races ;  in  fact,  progenitors  of  the  very 
people  who  were  denominated  by  Moses  as  the  heathen  round 
about. 

The  second  instance  of  this  kind  of  warfare  we  find  carried  on 
by  the  sons  of  Jacob  against  the  Hivites.  True,  they  professed 
to  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge  for  the  dishonour  of  Dinah. 
They  put  all  the  adult  males  to  death,  made  slaves  of  the  women 
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and  children,  and  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  wealth  of  She- 
chem,  for  which  they  were  reprimanded  by  Jacob.  Their  condact 
upon  this  occasion  was  in  conformity  to  the  nsages  of  the  heathen 
tribes  who  knew  not  God,  and,  if  persisted  in^  must  have  nlti- 
mately  jnst  as  necessarily  been  fraught  with  their  own  destruction 
and  extinction  from  the  earth.  And  this  was  no  doubt  one  of  the 
many  crimes  that  gave  proof  of  their  deep  degradation,  and  which 
finally  sunk  them  in  slavery.  The  heathen  tribes  in  all  ages 
have  ever  been  characterized  by  this  kind  of  warfare,  however 
truly  and  often  the  more  civilized  portions  of  the  world  may  have 
been  obnoxious  to  similar  charges.  The  doctrine  is,  that  where 
such  predatory  war  essentially  exists  against  a  people,  they,  find- 
ing no  other  efficient  remedy,  are  authorized  by  the  laws  of  God 
to  make  wmt  a  remedy,  to  repel  force  by  force,  to  destroy  and  kill 
until  they  overcome,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  subjugate  and 
govern  or  reduce  to  slavery.  And  the  laws  of  modern  civilized 
nations  regulating  the  conduct  of  belligerants  are  merely  an  ame- 
lioration ;  but  give  evidence  that  such  belligerants  are  already  ele- 
vated above  those  grades  of  human  life  which  look  to  subjugation 
and  slavery  as  the  only  termination  of  war.  But  the  condition 
of  man,  in  this  higher  state  of  mental  and  religious  improvement, 
is  none  the  less  governed  by  the  laws  of  Divine  power,  influencing 
and  adapted  to  his  improved  state.  Corollary :  When  the  time 
shall  come,  that  all  men  shall  live  in  strict  conformity  to  the  laws 
of  God,  war  shall  cease  from  the  earth,  and  slavery  be  no  more 
known  ;  and  at  that  time  the  Lord  will  '^  turn  to  the  people  a  pure 
language,  that  they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,'* 
to  serve  him  with  one  consent.  "  Then  from  beyond  the  rivers 
of  Ethiopia,  my  suppliants,  even  the  daughter  of  my  dispersed^ 
[phut)  shall  bring  mine  offering.**  Zeph.  iii.  9,  10. 

We  have  heretofore  alluded  to  the  idolatrous  barbarians  of  the 
north  of  Europe  and  to  their  inroads  upon  the  more  civilized  re- 
gions of  the  south.  It  may  be  well  to  take  some  further  notice 
of  these  people,  to  mark  the  influence  of  their  predatory  wars  on 
the  morals  of  those  times,  and  of  the  influences  of  the  church  in 
counteracting  and  ameliorating  their  effect  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  Christian  world.  Their  religion  was  cast  upon  the 
■model  of  their  savage  appetite :  easily  excited  by  the  love  of  con- 
quest and  plunder,  their  minds  were  still  further  inflamed  by  their 
bards,  who  promised  them,  after  death,  daily  combats  of  immortal 
fury,  with  glittering  weapons  and  fiery  steeds,  in  the  immediate 
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preseiiCe  of  their  Bupreme  god,  Oden.  The  wounds  of  these 
conflicts  were  to  be  daily  washed  away  by  the  waters  of  life* 
Congregated  in  the  great  hall  of  their  deity,  seated  upon  the  skulls 
of  those  they  had  slain  in  battle,  they  spent  each  night  in  cele- 
brating in  song  the  victories  they  had  won,  refreshing  themselves 
with  strong  drink  out  of  the  skulls  on  which  they  rested,  while 
they  feasted  on  the  choicest  morsels  of  the  victims  they  had  sacri- 
ficed to  their  gods.  Gonstantine,  having  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  transferred  his  court  to  Constantinople. 
This,  a  notable  step  in  the  downfall  of  Rome,  was  followed  by  his 
dividing  his  dominions  between  three  sons  and  two  nephews.  The 
imperial  power  thus  partitioned  away,  the  northern  nations,  who 
had  been  subjected  to  her  rule,  no  longer  regarded  Rome  as  a 
sovereign  power  over  them :  at  once  the  German  tribes,  among 
whom  were  the  Franks,  overran  Gaul:  the  Ficts  and  Saxons 
broke  into  Britain,  and  the  Sarmatians  into  Hungary.  The  spirit 
of  war  was  let  loose.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Christian  era, 
scattered  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  north-eastern  Pacific,  were  nu- 
merous tribes  whom  the  all-conquering  arm  of  Rome  had  never 
reached.  Cradled  amidst  precipitous  mountains,  savage  and  wild 
scenery,  howling  tempests  or  eternal  snows,  the  form  of  their 
minds  and  the  character  of  their  religion  associated  with  the  re- 
gion of  their  birth. 

Europe  has  given  some  of  them  the  appellation.  Vandals, 
Sueves,  Alans,  Sclavas,  Goths,  Huns,  Tartars,  and  Veneti.  Rest- 
less as  the  elements  of  their  native  clime,  their  leaders  ever  showed 
themselves  striving  for  dominion  and  thirsty  for  power.  Pushing 
westward,  one  upon  the  other,- they  became  somewhat  amalgamated 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  under  the  general  term  of  Scandinavians, 
yet  receiving  new  cognomens  or  retaining  their  old  as  fancy  or 
knowledge  of  them  suggested;  yet,  in  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  they  were  as  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Northmen.  The  most  of  these  people  were  emphatically  warlike 
and  savage.  The  world  possessed  no  one  power  sufficiently  strong 
to  restrain  them.  Italy  was  overrun  and  Home  itself  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Goths,  under  Alaric — then  by  the  Herulians,  under 
Odoacer.  They  in  turn  were  subdued  by  Theodoric  the  Ostro- 
goth— then  by  the  Lombards  from  Brandenburg,  who  established 
a  more  permanent  government.  But  they,  in  turn,  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  Franks,  under  Charlemagne,  who  entered  Rome  in 
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triumph,  and  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  Westj  as  elsewhere 
noted  by  us. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  Northmen  were  excited  to 
war,  not  alone  by  their  love  of  liberty  and  a  desire  to  extend  their 
possessions,  but  also  by  their  hatred  to  the  Christians  and  their 
religion ;  and  in  the  countries  further  north,  this  prejudice  existed 
until  a  much  later  day.  But  we  have  only  time  to  give  a|i  ex- 
ample of  the  character  of  their  inroads  on  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  Europe.  Scotland  had  been  early  engaged  in  these  conflicts. 
In  June,  793,  the  Northumbrians  were  alarmed  by  a  large  arma- 
ment on  their  coast.  These  barbarians  were  permitted,  to  land 
without  opposition.  The  plunder  of  the  churches  exceeded  their 
*  expectations,  and  their  route  was  marked  by  the  mangled  carcasses 
of  the  nuns,  the  monks,  and  the  priests,  whom  they  had  massacred. 
Historians  have  scarcely  condescended  to  notice  the  misfortunes 
of  other  churches  than  that  ojT  Lindesfeme,  which  became  a  prey 
to  these  barbarians:  their  impiety  polluted  the  altars;  their  ra- 
pacity was  rewarded  by  its  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  The  monks 
endeavoured,  by  concealment,  to  elude  their  cruelty ;  the  greater 
number  were  discovered  and  slaughtered.  If  the  lives  of  the 
children  were  spared,  they  were  sold  into  slavery.  (See  Lingard.)  In 
800,  these  Northmen  made  an  irruption  on  the  German  coast,*  and 
carried  off  plunder  and  captives.  They  shortly  visited  France :  a 
large  party  entered  the  Loire,  and  fixed  permanent  quarters  in 
the  island  of  Hero,  and  made  their  incursions  thence.  The  French 
writers  describe  them  as  now  pushing  in  upon  their  northern 
coasts,  carrying  off  captives  into  slavery  and  loading  their  vessels 
with  booty.  In  841  they  entered  the  Seine,  sacked  and  burned  the 
monastery  of  St.  Ouen,  of  Juigieges,  spared  Fontenelle  for  a 
ransom,  where  the  monks  of  St.  Denys  paid  them  twenty-six 
pounds  of  silver  for  sixty-eight  captives.  For  nineteen  days  they 
ravaged  both  banks  of  the  river.  In  843,  they  again  entered  the 
Loire,  took  Nantes,  when  the  city  was  filled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  celebrating  the  festival  of  St.  John,  who 
retired  with  the  bishop  and  clergy  to  the  cathedral.  The  gates 
were  soon  burst  open,  and  a  general  slaughter  ensued:  loaded 
with  booty  and  captives,  they  retired  to  their  ships.  In  844,  they 
sailed  up  the  Garonne,  pillagecT  Tonlouae,  made  an  attempt  on 
Gallicia  in  Spain,  but  were  repelled  by  the  Saracens.  In  845, 
Kagner  Lodbroy,  one  of  their  sea-kings,  entered  the  Seine  with 
twenty-six  ships,  and  spread  consternation  through  the  land,  leaving, 
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in  their  rear,  Tlhristians  hanging  on  trees,  stakes,  and  eyen  in 
their  houses.  They  entered  Paris,  when  Charles  the  Bald,  by  the 
advice  of  his  lords,  paid  them  seven  thousand  pounds  of  silver, 
and  they  swore  by  their  gods  to  never  re-enter  his  kinedom  except 
by  his  invitation.  They  ravaged  the  seacoast  on  their  return 
homeward,  and  were  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  Northumbrian 
wher^  Ragner  and  the  survivors  recommenced  to  plunder.  They 
were  attacked  by  Aella,  and  Ragner  slain.  But  a  formidable 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Ragner's  sons,  was  soon  on  the  coast 
of  the  East  Angles,  and  marked  their  advances  to  Northumbria  in 
lines  of  blood  and  ruin.  Aella  fell  into  their  hands,  and  was  put 
to  death  with  untold  torture.  This  incursion  of  Ragner  is  noticed 
by  Voltaire,  who  says  that  Charles  the  Bald  paid  him  fourteen 
thousand  marks  in  gold  to  retire  from  France,  and  adds,  in  his 
^'  General  History  of  Europe,"  such  payments  to  the  Northmen 
only  induced  them  to  continue  these  piratical  incursions.  That 
these  wars  were  most  strictly  piratical,  not  undertaken  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  but  for  plunder  alone,  we  beg  here  to  introduce 
some  proof  from  the  early  writers. 

Adam  of  Bremen,  who,  about  the  year  1080,  wrote  his  work  en- 
titled, ^'De  Situ  Danae  et  Reliquarum,  Septentrionalium,"  says 
of  the  city  of  "Lunden,"  in  the  island  Schonen — "It  is  a  city  in 
which  there  is  much  gold,  which  is  procured  by  those  incursions 
on  the  barbarous  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  which 
are  tolerated  and  encouraged  by  the  king  of  Denmark  on  iiccount 
of  the  tribute  he  draws  from  them.**  In  proof  that  Voltaire's  esti- 
mate of  the  influence  of  such  payments  to  these  northern  pirates 
was  just,  we  advert  to  their  inroads  on  Ethelred.  Soon  after  he 
ascended  the  throne,  he  was  invaded  by  Sweyn,  by  some  called 
Sitric,  and  Olave,  and  paid  them  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  Ten 
years  after,  he  was  forced  to  pay  these  Northmen  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  then,  at  the  expiration  of  only  four  years,  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  more ;  each  time  the  Northmen  swearing  by  their 
gods  to  never  trouble  the  country  again.  Yet,  twelve  years  after 
the  last  payment,  the  crown  and  throne  were  transferred  to  Canute. 
We  have  an  anonymous  Latin  author,  a  contemporary  of  Canute, 
who  informs  us  to  what  use  these  pirate  lords  applied  the  vast  sums 
thus  procured.  The  book  is  entitled,  "Emmae  Anglorum  Reginse 
Encomium,** — The  Encomium  of  Emma,  the  Queen  of  England. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Canute.  Page  166,  the  author,  describing  the 
Danish  ships,  says — ''  On  the  stern  of  the  ships,  lions  of  molten  gold 
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were  to  be  seen :  on  the  mast-heads  were  either  birds,  %hose  tnming 
showed  the  change  of  the  wind,  or  dragons  of  yarious  forms,  which 
threatened  to  breathe  out  fire.  There'  were  to  be  seen  human 
figures  looking  like  life,  glittering  with  gold  and  silver ;  dolphins 
of  precious  metals,  and  centaurs  that  brought  to  mind  the  ancient 
fables.  But  how  shall  I  describe  the  sides  of  the  ships,  which 
swelled  out  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments !  But  the  roy^  ship  ex- 
ceeded all  the  rest  as  far  as  the  king  in  appearance  exceeded  the 
common  soldiers  or  people."  This  author,  in  the  second  book,  de- 
scribing the  landing  of  the  Danes,  repeats  and  says — ^^  The  ships  were 
so  splendid  that  they  seemed  a  flame  of  fire,  and  blinded  the  eyes 
of  the  beholders ;  the  gold  flamed  on  the  sides,  and  silver-work 
was  mingled  with  it.  Who  could  look  upon  the  lions  of  gold  ? 
Who  on  the  human  figures  of  electrum,  (a  mixture  of  ^Id  and 
silver,)  their  faces  of  pure  gold  ?  Who  on  the  dragons,  gleaming 
with  brilliant  gold?  Who  could  look  on  the  caned  oxea^that 
threatened  death  with  their  golden  horns  ?  Wbo^  eodd  look  on 
all  these  things  and  not  fear  a  king  possessei  of  so  great  powers' 
Jacobs's  ^^  Inquiry  into  the  Precious  Metals"  atlribotsiiho  MCimu- 
lation  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  we  have  seen  m  qietiai^  among 
these  northern  barbarians,  to  the  piracies  of  these  people.  Hel- 
modus,  in  his  Sclavonic  Chronicles,  {Ohronican  Sclavieum,)  lib.  iii., 
says  the  people  of  Denmark  abounded  in  all  riches,  the  wealthy 
being  clothed  in  all  sorts  of  scarlet,  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
(nunc  non  salum  scarlatica  vario  grisio,  sed  purpurea  et  bysso  in- 
duntur;)  and  he  further  adds,  ^Hhat  this  wealth  is  drawn  from  the 
herring-fishery  at  the  island  of  Schonen,  whither  traders  of  all 
nations  resorting,  bring  with  them  gold,  silver,  and  other  commo- 
dities, for  purchasing  fish."  The  fact  was,  that  island  became  a 
place  of  great  resort  by  these  pirates  for  supplies.  But  we  return 
to  sketch  these  piracies : — In  about  the  year  846,  an  immense 
body  of  Scandinavians  ascended  the  Elbe  with  six  hundred  vessels 
under  their  king  Roric.  Hamburg  was  burned ;  they  then  poured 
down  upon  Saxony ;  but,  having  met  with  a  defeat,  and  just  then 
learning  the  fate  of  Bagner,  sent  messengers  to  Louis,  king  of 
Germany,  sued  for  peace,  and  were  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
country  upon  their  giving  up  their  plunder  and  releasing  their 
captives.  After  leaving  the  Elbe,  Boric  went  to  the  Rhine  and 
the  Scheldt,  destroyed  all  the  monasteries  as  far  as  Ghent,  and 
the  Emperor  Lothaire,  unable  to  subdue  him,  received  him  as  his 
vassal  and  gave  him  a  large  territory.     In  850,  Godfrey^  another 
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chieftUD,  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  England,  sailed  up  the  Seine, 
and,  after  some  successes,  obtained  from  King  Charles  a  permanent 
location  and  territory  a6out  Beauvais.  In  856,  nearly  all  the 
coast  of  France,  and  to  the  interior  as  far  as  Orleans,  was  over- 
run. The  churches  were  plundered,  and  captives  carried  away 
and  enslaved.  In  Flanders,  all  the  chief  men  and  prelates  were 
either  sla^in  or  in  slavery.  These  pirates  circumnavigated  Spain, 
amalgamated  with  the  Moors  of  Africa ;  some  entered  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons,  and  committed  depredations  in  Provence  and  Italy.  All 
notions  of  peace,  of  justice,  were  wasting  away,  and  the  laws  of 
the  monarchs  and  the  canons  of  the  councils  began  to  exhibit  the 
ruins  of  morality.  In  861,  the  Seine  is  again  infested,  and  Paris  ter- 
rified. In  883,  they  poured  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
as  high  as  Coblentz,  where  the  Emperor  Charles  made  a  treaty 
with  Godfrey  and  gave  him  the  duchy  of  Fri^sland.  France 
was  BO  much  overrun  by  the  pagans,  that  thousands  of  Christians, 
to  eioape  death  or  bondage,  publicly  renounced  their  religion  and 
embraoed  tho  ptgn  rites;  and  not  long  after,  RoUo,  the  grand- 
father of  William  the  Conqueror,  at  the  head  of  his  Scandinavian 
bands,  tock  poesession  and  held  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  and 
forced  Charles  the  Simple  to  bestow  him  Gisla  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  In  England,  Alfred,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
faithful  followers,  subdued  the  Danes,  who  had  overrun  his  king- 
dom ;  and  many  of  them,  embracing  the  Christian  religion,  were 
adopted  as  subjects  of  the  realm.  In  893,  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty  sail  rendezvoused  at  Boulogne,  under  the  command  of 
Hastings,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  conquering  for  himself  a 
kingdom  in  Britain.  Three  years  he  contended  against  Alfred, 
who  eventually  subdued  him,  but  restored  to  him  all  the  captives 
upon  his  promise  to  leave  the  island  for  ever. 

Nor  did  Ireland  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen.  In  783, 
they  landed  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  island,  and  burned  the  town 
and  abbey  of  Dere  Columb-kill,  the  Londonderry  of  more  modern 
times.  Here  the  Hydaher-teaghj  the  cJiiefa  of  the  oak  habitations^ 
(the  0' Dougherty' 8  of  a  latter  day,)  secured  the  record  of  their 
name  in  the  ^^Book  of  HowthJ"  But  here  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan^ 
the  Darnii  of  Ptolemy,  washed  out  even  the  history  of  their  race 
in  the  blood  of  battle. 

In  790,  the  Danes  made  a  general  assault  upon  this  devoted 
island :  in  797,  wasted  the  island  of  Ragulin,  devastated  Holm 
Patrick,  and  carried  away  captives,  among  whom  was  the  sister  of 
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St.  Findan,  and,  shortly  after,  the  saint  himself.  In  802|  they 
burned  the  monastery  of  Hy :  in  807,  destroyed  Roscommon,  ra- 
vaged the  country,  and  made  captives  and  slaves.  In  812,  they 
again  burned  Londonderry  and  its  abbey ;  massacred  the  students 
and  the  clergy ;  nor  did  they  relax  their  attacks  upon  the  north 
of  the  island  until,  twenty  years  after,  they  were  driven  from  the 
place  by  Neil  Calnc,  with  most  incredible  slaughter.  Bat  yet  the 
whole  island  was  infested  by  these  northern  marauders. 

In  812,  the  Irish  made  a  more  determined  resistance,  and  the 
Northmen,  after  three  defeats,  escaped  from  the  island.  But^  in 
817,  Turgesius,  with  a  large  force,  overran  a  large  portion  of  the 
island,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy,  monks,  and  nuns  were 
massacred,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  taken  into  captivity. 

In  837,  two  large  additional  fleets  arrived;  one  entered  the 
Boyne,  and  the  other  the  Liffy.  The  masses  which  they  poured 
upon  the  country  spread  in  all  directions,  committing  every  kind 
of  excess. 

In  848,  Olchobair  McEinde,  king  of  Munster,  uniting  kH  IIM|m 
with  those  of  Dorcan,  king  of  Leinster,  was  enoonraged  bj  •  ino- 
cession  of  victories  over  the  pagans ;  yet  the  archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  seven  hundred  of  his  ooiintrymen  were  made  captive,  and 
sent  by  Turgesius  fiE»  Limerick  as  slaves.  But  Melseachlin,  king 
of  Ireland,  defeated  Turgesius  and  put  him  to  death.  The  Irish 
now  arose  on  every  side  and  drove  the  barbarians  from  the  country. 
But  yet,  in  850,  Dublin  was  invaded  by  a  band  of  Northmen,  whom 
the  Irish  denominated  Finrgalj  or  white  strangers,  and  by  another 
body,  called  Dubh-galy  or  black  strangers,  who  took  possession  of 
Leinster  and  Ulster,  and  ravaged  the  country.  In  858,  a  sea-king, 
named  Amlave,  Auliffe,  or  OlavCy  from  Norway,  with  two  brothers, 
Sitric  and  Ivor,  with  large  additional  forces,  arrived,  and  was 
acknowledged  chief  of  all  the  Northmen  in  the  islands.  He  took 
possession  of  Dublin,  Limerick,  and  Waterford,  which  he  enlarged 
and  improved,  as  if  their  possession  was  to  be  perpetual.  But 
war  not  only  raged  between  them  and  the  Irish,  but  the  Irish  and 
Danes  were  in  perpetual  conflict,  different  parties  of  Danes  with 
one  another,  and  discord  and  strife  were  constant  among  the  Irish 
themselves.  Carnage  and  bloodshed,  captivity  and  slavery  every- 
where covered  the  island. 

In  860,  Melseachlin,  the  king,  defeated  Auliffe  with  great 
slaughter ;  but,  recovering  strength,  he  plundered  and  burned 
Armagh,  and  took  a  large  number  of  captives,  who  were  sent  away 
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for  Blaves.  In  884,  Kildare  yim  plundered,  and  more  tlian  300 
sent  away  for  slaves.  In  892,  Armagh  was  again  captured,  and  800 
captives  sent  to  the  ships.  But,  in  quick  succession,  Carrol,  with 
Leinster  forces,  and  Aloal  Finia,  with  the  men  of  Bregh,  defeated 
the  Danes  and  retook  Dublin,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  island 
the  Northmen  suflfered  great  reverses ;  but  in  914  we  find  them 
again  returned  and  in  possession  of  Dublin  and  Waterford,  but 
quickly  put  to  the  sword  by  the  Irish.  Another  division  succeeded 
to  plunder  Cork,  Lismore,  and  Aghadoe ;  and,  in  916,  were  again 
in  Dublin,  ravaged  Leinster,  and  killed  Olioll,  the  king.  In  919, 
they  were  attacked  near  Dublin  by  Niell  Qlunndubh,  king  of  Ire- 
land. Their  resistance  was  desperate,  under  the  command  of  the 
chiefs  Ivor  and  Sitric:  here  fell  the  Irish  monarch,  the  choice 
nobility,  and  the  flower  of  the  army.  Donough  revenged  the  death 
of  the  king,  his  father,  and  the  barbarians  were  again  signally  de- 
feated ;  but  we  find  them,  in  921,  under  the  command  of  Godfrey, 
their  king,  in  possession  of  Dublin,  marching  to  and  plundering 
Armagh,  and,  for  the  first  time,  sparing  the  churches  and  the  ofli- 
dating  dergy.  A  predatory  war,  withomHepidifia  encounters,  was 
continued  for  more  than  twenty  je^Mf  wlienjbhej  suffered  two 
severe  defeats  from  Cougall  II.,  i&lriuflh-lkifir  king,  Blacar,  and 
the  most  of  his  army  were  -slain.  Iii<-^-^4^  tike  mind  sickens, 
tires  at  these  recitals ;  a  whole  army  is  swept  away,  and,  as  if 
the  ocean  poured  twice  its  numbers  on  shore,  whole  centuries  gave 
no  relief.  In  short,  we  have  a  continuation  of  these  scenes  of 
piratical  war,  until  the  power  and  spirit  of  this  restless  race  of  the 
Northmen  were  broken  at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1014,  where  they  suffered  an  irrecoverable  defeat  from  the 
Irish,  under  the  command  of  Brian  Boroimhe. 

Ireland  did  well  to  rejoice  in  the  perfect  overthrow  of  these 
ruthless  invaders ;  but  here  fell  Brian,  whom  ninety  winters  had 
only  nerved  for  the  conflict.  Here  fell  his  son  Morogh,  and  his 
grandson  Turlogh,  personifications  of  the  rage  of  battle  ;  here  fell 
a  numerous,  almost  the  entire,  nobility ;  here  fell  Ireland's  valiant 
warriors  in  unnumbered  heaps.  The  voice  of  Ireland  is  yet  some- 
times heard,  but  it  is  the  voice  of  a  broken  heart ;  of  complaint,  of 
weakness,  of  weeping,  and  sadness.  In  a  review  of  these  times 
and  those  that  followed,  the  providence  of  God  may  be  traced  by 
its  final  development.  Where  no  mercy  was,  it  is  infused  by  hope 
of  gain ;  and  the  savage  and  the  captured  slave  are  led  to  an  equal 
elevation  in  the  service  of  the  altar  of  the  God  Jehovah. 
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The  sacrifioe  of  the  Lamb  b  substitiited  for  the  viotim  of  vw 
in  the  voods  of  Woden ;  vhile  the  proud  flashes  of  the  oreuent 
of  IbUid  became  dim  before  the  oontinoed  r»y  of  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem. 


LESSON  XXI. 


Thi  eondition  of  the  alare,  throaghoat  the  whole  of  Eorope, 
was  attended  vitb  nme  drcomitanees  of  great  Eumilarity. 

The  ilaTea  were  geaerslly  of  the  aame  nation,  tribe,  and  people, 
who  formed  a  conBtitueiit  portion  of  the  free  population  of  the 
country  where  they  were,  and  always  of  the  same  colour  and  race. 
Even  the  Sclavoniane,  on  the  continent,  formed  no  exception  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe.  In  short,  slaTery,  ae  it  ex- 
isted in  Europe,  was  only  in  b,  very  few  iDStances  in  tJie  loath 
marked  by  any  radical  diBtinction  of  ra.ce :  consequently,  the  con- 
dition of  the  eUve  could  aever  be  as  permanent  and  fixed  as  it 
ever  must;  be  where  strong  distiuctioiis  of  race  mark  the  bouoda- 
ries  between  bondage  and  freedom — although  often  far  more  cmel. 

4the  disgrace  of  the^ci«,  from  an  amalgamation  with  the  llavei, 
did  not  proceed  from  any  consideration  as  to  rtue,  but  merely  from 
the  condition  of  the  slave — more  pointed,  but  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  disgrace  among  the  >tore  elevated  and  wealthy,  arising  from 
an  intermarriage  with  the  ignorant,  degraded,  or  poor.  Influenced 
by  such  a  state  of  facta,  the  particulars  of  his  condition  were  liable 
to  constant  change,  as  afiected  by  accident,  the  good  or  ill  conduct 
of  the  individual  slave,  the  sense  of  justice,  partiality,  fancy,  or 
the  wants  and  condition  of  the  master ;  nor  needed  it  the  talent 
of  deep  prophecy  to  have  foretold  that  such  a  state  of  slavery 
must  ultimately  eventuate  in  freedom  from  bondage. 

A  description  of  the  slaves  of  Britain  will  give  a  general  view 
of  those  of  the  continent,  for  which  we  refer  to  Dr.  Lingard« 

The  classes  whose  manners  have  been  heretofore  described  con- 
stituted the  Anglo-Saxon  nation.  They  alone  were  possessed  of 
liberty,  or  power,  or  property.  But  they  formed  but  a  small  part 
of  the  population,  of  which  not  less  than  two-thirds  existed  in  a 
state  of  slavery. 

All  the  first  adventurers  were  freemen ;  but  in  the  course  of 
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their  conquests,  made  a  great  number  of  slaves.  The  posterity  of 
these  men  inherited  the  lot  of  their  fathers,  and  their  number  was 
continually  increased  by  freeborn  Saxons,  who  had  been  reduced 
to  the  same  condition  by  debt,  or  made  captives  in  war,  or  deprived 
of  liberty  in  punishment  of  their  crimes,  or  had  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered it  to  escape  the  horrors  of  want. 

The  ceremony  of  the  degradation  and  enslavement  of  a  freeman 
was  performed  before  a  competent  number  of  witnesses.  '*  The 
unhappy  man  laid  on  the  ground  his  sword  and  his  lance,  the  sym- 
bols of  the  free,  took  up  the  bill  and  the  goad,  the  implements 
of  slavery,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  placed  his  head,  in  token  of 
submission,  under  the  hands  of  his  master." 

All  slaves  were  not,  however,  numbered  in  the  same  class.  In 
the  more  ancient  laws  we  find  the  esne  distinguished  from  the 
theow ;  and  read  of  female  slaves  of  the  first,  the  second,  and 
third  rank.  In  later  enactments  we  meet  with  bardersy  cock$etSy 
parddingsy  and  other  barbarous  denominations,  of  which,  were  it 
easy,  it  would  be  useless  to  investigate  the  meaning.  The  most 
numerous  class  consisted  of  those  who  lived  <Hi  the  land  of  their 
lord,  near  to  his  mansion,  called  in  Saxon  his  tune — ^in  Latin,  his 
villa.  From  the  latter  word  they  were  by  the  Normans  denomi- 
nated vUleinSj  while  the  collection  of  cottages  in  which  they  dwelt 
acquired  the  name  of  village.  Their  respective  services  were  fri- 
ginally  allotted  to  them  according  to  the  pleasure  of  their  pro- 
prietor. Some  tilled  his  lands,  others  exercised  for  him  the  trades 
to  which  they  had  been  educated.  In  return,  they  received  certain 
portions  of  land,  with  other  perquisites,  for  the  support  of  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

But  all  were  alike  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  freemen.  They 
were  forbidden  to  carry  arms.  Their  persons,  families,  and  goods 
of  every  description  were  the  property  of  their  lord.  lie  could 
dispose  of  them  as  he  pleased,  cither  by  gift  or  sale :  he  could 
annex  them  to  the  soil,  or  remove  them  from  it :  he  could  transfer 
them  with  it  to  a  new  proprietor,  or  leave  them  by  will  to  liis  heirs. 

Qjit  of  the  hundreds  of  instances  preserved  by  our  ancient 
writers,  one  may  be  sufficient.  In  the  charter  by  which  Harold  of 
Buckenhole  gives  iis  manor  of  Spaulding  to  the  abbey  of  Croy- 
land,  he  enumerates  among  its  appendages  Colgrin,  his  bailiff, 
Harding,  his  smith,  Lefstan,  his  carpenter,  Elstan,  his  fisherman, 
Osmund,  bis  miller,  and  nine  others,  who  probably  were  his  hus- 
bandmen ;  and  these  with  their  wives  and  children.     AVhcrever 
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slaycs  have  been  numerous,  and  of  the  same  race  as  the  master, 
this  variety  in  their  condition  has  always  followed.  See  the  ^tftte* 
ment  of  Muratori  concerning  the  Roman  slaves ;  also  the  laws  of 
Charlemagne  concerning  those  of  the  Lombards  and  GK>ths. 
These  records  are  proof  that  slavery,  accompanied  with  such  facts, 
is  always  in  the  act  of  wearing  out. 


•  LESSON  XXIL 

All  historians  agree  that  the  Sclavonians,  who  at  an  early  age 
made  their  appearance  on  the  north-eastern  borders  of  Europe, 
came,  a  countless  multitude,  pouring  down  upon  those  countries 
from  the  middle  regions  of  Asia. 

The  precise  place  from  which  they  originated,  the  causes  of  such 
emigration,  and  the  successive  impulses  that  pushed  them  west- 
ward, have  now,  for  centuries,  been  buried  beneath  the  rubbish  of 
the  emigrants  themselves  and  the  general  ignorance  that  over- 
spread the  events  of  that  age. 

But  there  are  some  facts  that  assign  to  them  a  place  among  the 
Hindoo  tribes.  Brezowski,  speaking  the  Sclavonic  of  his  day,  in 
his  travels  eastward,  was  enabled  to  understand  the  language 
of  the  country  as  far  east  as  Cochin-China ;  and  scholars  of  the 
present  day  find  numerous  Indian  roots  in  this  language.  A 
similarity  of  religious  rites  is  to  be  noticed  between  the  ancient 
Sclavonians  and  the  Hindoos.  They  burned  their  dead,  and  wives 
ascended  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands.  Their  principal  gods 
were  Bog,  and  Seva,  his  wife.  They  worshipped  good  spirits  called 
Belbog,  and  bad  spirits  called  Czarnebog. 

These  hordes  overspread  the  countries  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Icy  Ocean ;  and,  in  their  turn,  were  forced  westward  by  similar 
hordes  of  Wends,  Veneti,  Antes,  Goths,  and  Huns.  Thus  attacked 
and  pushed  in  the  rear,  they  poured  themselves  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  more  western  regions,  who,  more  warlike,  and  with 
superior  arms,  put  them  to  death  by  thousands,  until  the  earth  was 
covered  with  the  slain.  Thus  fleeing  from  death,  they  met  it  in 
front,  until  the  nations  then  occupying  the  north  and  east  of 
Europe,  satiated  and  sickened  by  their  slaughter,  seized  upon  theii 
persons   as  slaves,  and  converted  them  into  beasts  of  burden. 
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Their  nnmbers  exceeding  every  possible  nse,  the  captors  exported 
them  to  adjoining  ooun&ies  as  an  article  of  traffic ;  and  the  Yene* 
tianS)  being  then  a  commercial  people,  enriched  themselres  by  this 
traffic  for  many  years.  All  continental  Europe  was  thus  filled  by  this 
race,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Northern  Ocean.  Thus  their  na- 
tional appellation  became  through  Europe  the  significant  term  for 
a  man  in  bondage;  and  although  in  their  own  language  their  name 
signified  fame  and  distinction^  yet  in  all  the  world  besides,  it  has 
superseded  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  Bopian  terms,  to  signify 
the  condition  of  man  in  servitude.  Thus  the  Dutch  and  Belgians 
say  aloof;  Germans,  sclave ;  Danes,  slave  and  sclave ;  Swedes, 
slaf ;  French,  esclave;  the  Celtic  French,  &c.,  sclaff;  Italians, 
schiatfo  ;  S^nkHxj  esclavo  ;  Portuguese,  eAravo  ;  Gs^ehCy  slabhadh  ; 
and  the  English,  slave. 

Kor  was  this  signification  inappropriate  to  their  native  condition. 
For  these  countless  hordes  were  the  absolute  property  of  their 
leaders  or  kings,  who  were  hereditary  among  them, — as  was,  also, 
their  condition  of  bondage. 

The  Romans  called  their  language  Servian^  from  the  Roman  word 
servusy  a  bond-man ;  and  from  the  same  cause,  also,  a  district  of 
country  low  down  on  the  Danube,  Servia^  which  name  it  retains  to 
this  day.  This  country  belongs  to  Turkey,  from  whence  they  took 
the  name  serf  This  term  has  been  borrowed  from  thence,  by  the 
Sclavonic  Russians,  to  signify  a  man  in  bondage.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  their  descendants  is  now  estimated  at  100,000,000;  and 
notwithstanding  their  amalgamation  has  identified  them  with  the 
nations  with  whom  tlicy  were  thus  intermingled,  yet  a  thousand 
years  have  not  ended  their  condition  of  bondage  in  Russia,  and 
40,000,000  are  accounted  only  as  an  approximation  to  the  number 
that  still  remain  in  servitude  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

"The  unquestionable  evidence  of  language,*'  says  the  author  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall,  "  attests  the  descent  of  the  Bulgarians  from 
the  original  stock  of  the  Sclavonian,  or  more  properly  Slavonian, 
race;  and  the  kindred  bands  of  Servians,  Bosnians,  Rascians, 
Croatians,  Walachians,  followed  either  the  standard  or  example  of 
the  leading  tribes,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  state 
of  captives,  or  subjects,  or  allies,  or  enemies ;  in  the  Greek  empire, 
they  overspread  the  land:  and  the  national  appellation  of  the 
Slaves  has  been  degraded  by  chance  or  malice  from  the  significa- 
tion of  glory  to  that  of  servitude.  Chalcocondyles,  a  competent 
judge,  affirms  the  identity  of  the  language  of  the  Dalmatians, 
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Bosnians,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  Poles,  {De  RehuB  TureitiSy  1.  x.  p. 
288,)  and  elsewhere  of  the  Bohemians,  (1.  ii.  p.  38.)  The  same  author 
has  marked  the  separate  idiom  of  the  Hungarians. 

See  the  work  of  John  Christopher  de  Jordan,  De  0rigin%bu9 
Selavicisj  Vindohonee^  1745,  in  four  parts.  Jordan  subscribes 
to  the  well-known  and  probable  derivation  from  a/ovo,  lau9y  ghfia^ 
a  word  of  familiar  use  in  the  different  dialects  and  parts  of  speech, 
and  which  forms  the  termination  of  the  most  illustrious  names. 
De  OrtginibuB  SdavMSj  part  i.  p.  40,  part  iv.  p.  101,  182. 

This  conversion  of  a  national  into  an  appellative  name  appears 
to  have  arisen  in  the  eighth  century,  in  the  oriental  France,  where 
the  princes  and  bishops  were  rich  in  Sclavonian  captives,  not  of 
the  Bohemian  (exclaims  Jordan)  but  of  Sorabian  race.  From 
thence  the  word  was  extended  to  general  use,  to  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and  even  to  the  style  of  the  last  Byzantines.  (See  the 
Grreek  and  Latin  Glossaries  of  Ducange;  also  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  38.) 

The  Moors,  with  whom  the  early  Christians  in  the  south  of 
Europe  had  so  many  and  frequent  contentions,  at  this  day  differ 
from  all  the  other  African  races,  in  their  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment ; — ^in  person,  black,  with  the  straight  hair  of  the  Arab, 
whom  they  exceed  in  stature  and  intellect. 

The  Arabs  are  admitted  to  be  an  amalgamation  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Shem,  of  Canaan,  and  Misrain.  Into  the  particulars  of 
their  admixture,  it  will  be  as  useless  to  inquire  as  it  would  be  into 
the  paternity  of  the  goats  on  their  mountains. 

The  Moors,  according  to  King  Hiempsars  History  of  Africa,  as 
related,  by  Sallust,  are  descended  from  an  admixture  of  Medes, 
Persians,  and  Armenians  with  the  Libyans  and  Gastulians,  the 
original  occupants  of  the  country.  His  statement  is,  that  Her- 
cules led  a  large  army  of  the  people  to  conquer  new  and  unknown 
countries ;  that  after  his  death  in  Spain,  it  became  a  heterogeneous 
mass,  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  nations,  among  whom  were 
many  ambitious  chiefs,  each  one  aspiring  to  rule ;  that  a  portion 
of  this  mass,  mostly  of  Japhanese  descent,  passed  over  to  Africa 
and  seized  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  that  their  ships, 
being  hauled  ashore,  were  used  for  shelter;  that  the  Persians 
among  them  passed  on  to  the  interior,  and  mingled  with  the 
Gsetulians,  3.nd  in  after  times  were  known  as  Numidians, — -whereas 
those  who  remained  upon  the  coast  intermarried  with  Libyans,  and 
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in  course  of  time,  by  a  corruption  of  their  language,  Medi,  in  the 
barbarous  dialect  of  Libya,  became  Mauri — now  Moor. 

To  the  foregoing,  digested  from  Hicmpsal,  as  given  by  Sallust, 
we  may  add : — To  this  amalgamation  was  also  adjoined,  from  time 
to  time,  large  parties  of  adventurers  from  the  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
Bwnans,  and  from  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  which  were  all 
absorbed  by  the  native  masses ;  and  between  the  years  850  and 
SBO,  large  masses  of  the  Scandinavian  hordes  were  also  absorbed 
into  this  general  amalgam  of  the  races  of  man. 

The  instances  of  slavery,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
church  regulating  it,  as  presented  in  this  study,  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  pointed  to  the  case  where  the  white  races  have  been 
enslaved  or  have  enslaved  one  another ;  where  no  strongly 
marked  physical  impediment  has  branded  amalgamation  with 
deterioration  and  moral  disgust;  nor  is  it  thought  necessary  to 
present  an  argument  to  prove  that,  under  such  a  state  of  facts,  the 
condition  of  Europe  at  the  present  moment  is  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  result  produced  by  the  unchangeable  laws  of  God  touch- 
ing the  subject. 

God  always  smiles  upon  the  strong  desire  of  moral  and  physical 
improvement.  Had  Europe  remained  under  deteriorating  influ- 
ences which  determined  her  moral  and  physical  condition  two 
thousand  years  ago,  her  condition  as  to  slavery  could  not  have 
changed.  Nor  is  it  seen  that  she  is  yet  in  so  highly  favoured  a 
condition  as  to  call  upon  her  the  providence  of  God,  charging  her 
with  the  pupilage  of  the  backslidden  nations  of  the  earth. 


LESSON  xxm. 


It  has  been  heretofore  remarked  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
African  tribes  are  slaves  in  their  own  country, — that  slavery  there 
subjects  them  to  death  at  the  will  of  the  master,  to  sacrifice  in  the 
worship  of  their  gods,  and  to  all  the  evils  of  cannibalism  ;  and  yet  it 
has  been  seen  that  even  such  slavery  is  a  more  protected  state 
than  would  be  a  state  of  freedom  with  their  religion,  and  other 
moral  and  physical  qualities.  History  points  not  to  the  time 
when  their  present  condition  did  not  exist,  nor  to  the  time  when 
their  removal,  in  a  state  of  slavery,  to  the  pagan  nations  of  Asia 
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commenced.  Upon  the  adoption  of  Mohammedanism  there,  we 
find  the  black  tribes  of  Africa  succeeding  to  them  in  a  state  of 
slavery  ;  and  we  also  find,  and  history  will  support  the  assertion, 
that  in  some  proportion  as  the  slavery  of  these  tribes  was  adopted 
by  Christian  nations,  it  was  diminished  among  the  Mohammedans ; 
and  also,  that  as  the  slave-trade  with  Africa  was  abolished  by  the 
Christians,  it  was  increased  there ;  and  also,  that  in  the  propor- 
tion it  has  been  extended  among  both  or  either  of  these  creeds  of 
religion  abroad,  it  has  been  invariably  ameliorated  at  home.  The 
causes  of  this  state  of  facts  seem  to  have  been  these : — The  African 
slave-owner  found  his  bargain  with  the  Christian  trader  more  pro- 
fitable than  with  the  Mohammedan.  He  received  more  value,  and 
in  materials  more  desired  by  him :  the  labour  of  the  slave  was  of 
more  value  in  America  than  Asia ;  and  the  transportation  to  the 
place  of  destination  was  attended  with  less  cruelty  and  hardship 
by  sea  than  by  lahd.  The  slave  of  the  African  owner  was 
increased  in  value  beyond  any  native  use  to  which  he  could  be 
applied,  by  reason  of  both  or  either  trade :  hence  the  slave  in  his 
native  land  became  of  greater  interest  and  concern.  The  native 
owner  ceased  to  kill  for  food  the  slave  whose  exportation  would 
produce  him  a  much  greater  quantity.  His  passions  were  curbed 
by  the  loss  their  indulgence  occasioned.  The  sacrifice  was  stayed 
by  a  less  expensive,  but,  in  his  estimation,  a  more  valuable  offering. 
The  object  of  our  present  inquiry  is,  whether  the  slavery  of  the 
African  tribes  to  the  followers  of  Mohammed  is  at  all  recognised  or 
alluded  to  by  the  inspired  writers.  The  fact  exists,  nor  can  it  be 
contested,  although  the  condition  of  the  African  slave  is  far  more 
degraded  among  the  Asiatics  and  Arabians  than  among  the  Chris- 
tians, but  that  even  there  it  is  far  more  elevated  than  in  his  native 
Tand.  ''  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shcm,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his 
servant."  Gen.  ix.  26.  The  prophet  Daniel  was  a  captive  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life,  in  the  very  region  of  country,  and  among 
the  ancestors  of  the  Mohammedans  of  the  present  day,  and,  of  all 
the  prophets,  the  most  to  have  been  expected  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  prophetic  gifts  in  relation  to  that  country  and  its 
future  condition.  It  is  proper  also  to  remark  that  although  there 
is  in  many  instances  among  the  Mohammedans  of  the  present  day  a 
mixture  of  Japhanese  descent,  yet  thoir  main  stock  is  well  known 
to  be  Shemitic.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  Shemites  have 
at  all  times  more  frequently  amalgamated  with  the  descendants  of 

Ham  than  those  of  Japhet,  consequently  more  liable  to  moral  and 

25 
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physical  deterioration ;  and  here,  indeed,  we  find  a  reason  why  it 
was  announced  that  Japhet  should  possess  the  tents  of  Shem. 

Dan,  viii.  9 :  '^  And  out  of  one  of  them  came  forth  a  little  horn, 
which  waxed  exceeding  great  towards  the  south,  and  towards  the 
eigt,  and  towards  the  pleasant  land.  10.  And  it  waxed  great, 
even  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  it  cast  down  some  of  the  host  of 
the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  them.  11.  Yea,  he 
magnified  himself  even  to  the  prince  of  the  host,  and  by  him  the 
daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away,  and  the  place  of  his  sanctuary  was 
cast  down.  12.  And  an  host  was  given  him  against  the  daily 
sacrifice  by  reason  of  transgression,  and  it  cast  down  th^  truth  to 
the  ground,  and  it  practised  and  prospered.  28.  And  in  the  latter 
time  of  their  kingdom,  when  the  transgressors  are  come  to  the  full, 
a  king  of  fierce  countenance,  and  understanding  dark  sentences, 
shall  stand  up.  24.  And  his  power  shall  be  mighty,  but  not  by 
his  own  power :  and  he  shall  destroy  wonderfully,  and  shall  pros- 
per, and  practise,  and  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  holy  people. 
25.  And  through  his  policy  also  he  shall  cause  craft  to  prosper  in 
his  hand,  and  he  shall  magnify  himself  in  his  heart,  and  by  peac^ 
shall  destroy  many :  he  shall  also  stand  up  against  the  Prince  of 
princes ;  but  he  shall  be  broken  without  hand." 

Dan,  xi.  40  :  ^^  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the 
south  push  at  him,  and  the  king  of  the  north  shall  come  against 
him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and  with 
many  ships,  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  over' 
flow  and  pass  over.  41.  He  shall  enter  also  into  the  glorious 
land,  and  many  countries  shall  be  overthrown  ;  but  these  shall 
escape,  out  of  his  hand,  even  Edom  and  Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the 
children  of  Ammon.  42.  He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also 
upon  the  countries:  and  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  not  escape. 
43.  But  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  of  silver, 
and  over  all  the  precious  things  of  Egypt,  and  the  Libyans  and 
the  Ethiopians  shall  be  at  his  steps." 

Of  the  language  used  by  this  prophet,  it  is  proper  to  remark 
that  there  are  many  variations  from  the  more  ancient  Hebrew, 
both  as  to  form  of  expression  and  the  particular  words  used, 
among  which  Arabicisms  and  Aramacisms  are  quite  common. 
Faber  supposes  that  this  remarkable  vision  relates  to  the  history 
of  Mohammedanism  :  no  previous  theory  has  been  satisfactory  to 
the  Christian  world,  and  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  he  has 
suggested  a  correct  interpretation*    We  may  therefore  be  allowed  * 
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to  follow  him  in  considering  it  as  descriptive  ot  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  that  religion. 

Mohammed  was  bom  at  Mecca.  His  edacation  was  contracted, 
and  his  younger  days  doToted  to  commercial  and  warlike  pursuits. 
By  his  marriage  with  the  widow  of  an  opulent  merchant,  he  rose 
to  distinction  in  his  native  city.  For  several  years  he  frequently 
retired  into  the  cave  of  Hera  and  cherished  his  enthusiastic  senti- 
ments, till,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  stated  that  he  had  held  communi- 
cation with  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  was  appointed  a  prophet  and 
apostle  of  God.  In  612,  he  publicly  announoed  to  his  relations 
and  friends  that  he  had  ascended  through  aeTen  heavens  to  the 
very  throne  of  Deity,  under  the  guidance  of  Oabriely  and  had  re» 
ceived  the  salutations  of  patriarchs,  pr(q[>heta|  and  angels.  This 
monstrous  statement,  however,  did  not  SMoeed,  coBoept  with  a  very 
few ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  who  had  been  his 
powerful  protector,  he  was  compelled,  in  622,  to  seek  security  by 
flight  to  Medina.  This  henceforth  became  the  epoch  of  Moham- 
medan chronology ;  his  power  was  more  consolidated,  and  his  influ- 
ence extended  by  a  large  accession  of  deluded,  but  determined  fol- 
lowers. He  very  soon  professed  to  have  reeeived  instructions  from 
the  angel  Gabriel  to  propagate  his  religion  by  the  aword ;  and 
power  made  him  a  persecutor.  In  aeven  years  he  beoame  the 
sovereign  of  Mecca,  and  this  led  to  the  subjugation  of  all  Arabia, 
which  was  followed  by  that  of  Syria.  In  less  than  *  century 
from  the  period  of  its  rise  in  the  barren  wilds  of  Arabia,  the 
Mohammedan  religion  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  threatened  to  seat  itself  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

The  unity  of  God  was  the  leading  article  of  Mohammed's  creed. 
When  addressing  the  Jews,  he  professed  highly  to  honour  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  conciliating 
Christians,  that  Jedus  was  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  and  will  be  the 
judge  of  all.     This  compromising  policy  is  seen  in  the  Koran. 

Mohammedan  morals  enforce  many  principles  of  justice  and 
benevolence,  and  inculcate  a  degree  of  self-denial,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  permit  the  indulgence  of  some  of  the  strongest  passions  of 
our  nature.  The  representations  given  of  paradise  are  adapted  to 
gratify  the  sensuality  of  men, — and  of  hell,  to  awaken  their  fears 
of  disobeying  the  Koran  or  the  prophet.  ^'  Eastern  Christendom,'* 
says  Mr.  Foster,  "  at  once  the  parent  and  the  prey  of  hydra-headed 
heresy,  demanded  and  deserved  precisely  the  inflictions  which  the 
rod  of  a  conquering  heresiarch  could  bestow.     The  king  of  fierce 
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countenance,  and  understanding  dark  Bentences,  well  expresses  the 
character  of  Mohammed  and  his  religion."  ^^  Mohammed/'  says 
Gibbon,  ^^with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  Koran  in  the 
other,  erected  his  throne  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity  and  of  Rome. 
The  genius  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  the  manners  of  his  nation,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  religion  involve  the  causes  of  tho  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  our  eyes  are  curiously  intent  on  one  of 
the  most  memorable  revolutions  which  impressed  a  new  and  lasting 
character  on  the  nations  of  the  globe." 

His  first  efforts  were  directed  against  the  Jews,  who  refused  to 
receive  Mohammed's  effusions  as  the  revelations  of  heaven,  and,  in 
consequence,  loffered  the  loss  of  their  possessions  and  lives. 

"When  Ohriitiui  churches,"  says  Scott,  "were  converted  into 
mosques,  the  'dsfly  worifioe'  might  be  said  to  be  taken  away," 
(viii.  11, 12,)  and  the  numbers  of  nominal  Christians  who  wore  thus 
led  to  apostatize,  and  of  real  Christians  and  ministers  who  perished 
by  the  sword  of  this  warlike,  persecuting  power,  fulfilled  the  pre- 
diction that  lie  oast  down  some  of  the  host  and  of  the  stars  to 
the  ground,  and  stamped  on  them.  It  is  said  that  "  a  host  was 
given  him  against  the  daily  sacrifice,"  (or  worship  of  the  Christian 
church,  corresponding  with  the  Jewish  sanctuary,)  "  by  reason  of 
transgression*"  A  rival  priesthood  subverted  the  priesthood  of  a 
degenerate  ohureL  The  imams  of  Mohammed  assumed  the  place 
of  the  apostate  teachers  of  Christianity.  The  event  here  pre- 
dicted was  to  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Grecian  empire,  (ver.  23,) 
"when  the  transgressors  are  come  to  the  full." 

Uistory  relates  that  the  remains  of  the  Eastern  empire  and  tho 
power  of  the  Greek  church  were  overthrown  by  Mohammedans. 
Their  chief  endeavoured  to  difi*use  his  doctrine,  but  found  that  it 
could  not  prevail  by  "its  own  power,"  or  the  inherent  moral 
strength  of  the  system :  it  was  re([uisite  to  support  his  pretensions 
by  "  craft"  and  "  policy."  Mohammed  sanctioned  as  much  of  the 
inspired  Scriptures  ^  he  thought  might  tend  to  obviate  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews,  and  incorporated  as  much  of  his  own  system 
with  the  errors  of  the  Eastern  church  as  might  tend  to  conciliate 
Greek  Christians. 

"  Although  Mohammedism  did  not  first  spring  up  in  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  yet  it  now  spread  from  Arabia  to  Syria,  and 
occupied  locally,  as  well  as  authoritatively,  the  ancient  dominion 
of  the  he-goat."  (Scott,)  It  has  been  remarked,  however,  by  Mr. 
Foster,  (Mohammedism  Unveiled,)  that  the  part  of  Arabia  which 
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included  the  native  country  of  Mohammed,  composed  an  integral 
province  both  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  and  of  the  Ptolemean 
kingdom  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  had  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  Caelo-syria, 
and  Palestine.  The  sovereignties  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  before  calUd 
the  king  of  the  south  «nd  the  king  of  the  north,  disappeared  when 
they  werQ  absorbed  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  new  power,  or  the 
Saracen  and  Turkish  empires,  that  succeeded,  are  now  brought  to 
view.  But  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  Saracens  became  masters  of 
Egypt,  the  original  territory  of  the  king  of  the  south,  and  the 
Turks  possessed  Syria,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  north,  and  still 
retain  it.  '^  The  king  of  the  south  shall  push  at  him."  The  power 
of  Rome  was  overthrown  in  the  east  by  the  Smoens.  This  was 
the  first  wo  of  the  revelation,  which  was  to  ]MMfr  Away  after  three 
hundred  years.  The  Turks  then  came,  a  whiihrind  of  northern 
barbarians,  and  achieved  a  lasting  oonqaest,  in  a  day,  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  line  of  march  was 
along  the  north  of  Palestine,  and  the  Turkish  monarch  entered 
only  to  pass  through  and  overflow :  ^^  he  entered  into  the  glorious 
land;"  for,  as  Gibbon  has  stated  it,  the  most  interesting  conquest 
of  the  Seljukian  Turks  was  that  of  Jemsalem,  which  soon  became 
the  theatre  of  nations.  **But  Edom  and  Moab,  and  the  chief  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  escaped  out  of  hia  hand."  Even  when  all 
the  regions  round  owned  the  Turkish  eway,  these  retained  their 
detached  and  separate  character,  and  even  reeeived  tribute  from 
the  pilgrims  as  they  passed  to  the  shrines  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 
Thus  they  have  escaped  and  maintained  £heir  independence  of  the 
Porte.  A  race  of  monarchs  arose  to  stretch  out  their  hand  upon  the 
countries.  Othman,  Amurath,  Bajazct,  and  Mohammed  conquered 
nation  after  nation,  and  finally  fixed  the  seat  of  their  empire  at 
Constantinople.  The  land  of  Egypt  "did  not  escape  ;*'  it  was  in- 
deed the  last  to  yield ;  but,  though  its  forces  had  vanquished  both 
Christians  and  Turks,  it  was  at  length  subdued  by  Selim  I.  in  1517, 
and  came  into  possession  of  the  Ottomans.  {OoXj  on  Daniel) 
And  it  may  be  here  remarked,  as  afact  of  well-known  history,  that 
the  countries  known  as  Libya  and  Ethiopia  haTSi  at  all  ages  of 
the  world,  supplied  this  country  with  slaves,  whoever  may  have 
borne  rule,  and  still  continue  to  do  the  same.  Thouslbds  from 
the  interior  of  Africa  are  yearly  transplanted  from  the  slavery  of 
their  native  land  into  those  countries  now  under  Mohammedan 
rule.  And  it  may  be  well  here  for  the  Christian  philanthropist  to 
notice,  that  so  far  as  the  slave-trade  with  Africa  has  ceased  with 
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Christian  nations,  to  the  same  extent  it  has  substantially  in- 
leased  with  Mohammedan  countries. 

"And  the  Libyans  and  the  Ethiopians  shall  be  at  his  steps,"-— a 
fom  of  speech  as  clearly  indicating  the  condition  of  slavery  as 
though  ever  so  broadly  asserted.  The  Hebrew  word  here  trans- 
lated "  at  his  steps,"  VH^VP'i'  ^^  ^^  fooMep9j  &c.,  L  e.  attached 
or  subjected  to  his  interests  as  slaves,  is  cognate  with  the  Arabic 

word  ^\x^£Ajo  metiuad^  and  means  the  chains  by  which  the  feet 
of  captive  slaves  are  bound,  and  in  Hebrew  form  this  word  is  used 

in  I%a.  iii.  20,  ri1*l^V  Ueadoih.  The  whole  passage  is  strictly  an 
Arabicism,  and  is  to  be  construed,  with  reference  to  that  language, 
chain  for  the  l$g9.  Of  this  passage,  Adam  Clark  says,  "  Uhean- 
quered  jAfoftt  all  sought  their  friendship,  and  many  of  them  are 
tributary  ti  the  present  time."  Some  commentators  seem  to  un- 
derstand this  passage  to  mean  only  that  Libyans  and  Ethiopians 
would  be  in  courteous  attendance,  &c.    If  so,  the  Hebrew  would 

have  read,  asinJttc^.iv.  10, 7^*1.  regeh  "  And  he  went  up  with  ten 
thousand  men  at  hitfeetJ**  This  passage,  foretelling  the  slavery 
of  the  Ethiopians  to  the  Mohammedans,  may  well  be  compared 
with  I%a.  }dv.  14,  announcing  the  slavery  of  the  same  people  to 
those  of  the  true  religion.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  labour  of 
Egypt  and  the  merchandise  of  Ethiopia  and  of  the  Sabeans,men 
of  stature,  shall  come  over  unto  thee,  and  they  shall  be  thine ;  they 
shall  come  after  thee,  in  chains  they  shall  come  over,  and  they 
shall  fall  down  unto  thee ;  they  shall  make  supplication  unto  thee, 
saying,  Surely  God  is  in  thee,  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no 
God"  beside. 


LESSON  XXIV. 


In  reflection  upon  the  leading  ideas  that  present  themselves  in 
the  review  of  the  subjects  of  this  study,  we  may  notice  that 
slavery  has  been  introduced  to  the  world  as  a  mercy  in  favour  of 
life.  Tlf^t,  in  its  operation,  its  general  tendency  is  to  place  the 
weak,  deteriorated,  and  degraded  under  the  control  and  govern- 
ment of  a  wisdom  superior  to  their  own ;  from  whence  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  physical  improvement  of  the  enslaved,  to  some 
extent,  is  a  consequence  as  certain  as  that  cause  produces  its  effect. 
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The  world  ne?er  has,  nor  will  it  ever  witness  a  case  where  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  superior  has  been  in  slavery,  as  a 
fixed  state,  to  an  inferior  race  or  grade  of  human  life.  The  law 
giving  superior  rule  and  government  to  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  superior  is  as  unchangeable  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 
^0  seeming  exception  can  be  imagined  which  does  not  lend  proof 
of  the  existence  of  such  law.  The  human  intellect  can  make  no 
distinction  between  the  establisher  of  such  law  and  the  author  and 
establisher  of  all  other  laws  which  we  perceive  to  be  established 
and  in  operation,  and  which  we  attribute  to  God.  No  one  has 
ever  yet  denied  that  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  effects  and 
produces  mental  and  physical  benefits  to  the  obedient,  or  that 
their  disregard  and  contempt  are  necessarily  followed  by  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  disobedient ;  nor  can  aoy  raf  ^^7 
that  the  neglect  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  ^AMk  in  its 
product,  yields  to  the  disobedient  mental  and  physical  Tleleriora- 
tion,  or  any  one  of  them,  is  sin, — and  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude, 
so  will  be  its  consequent  degradation.  To  be  degraded  is  sin,  be- 
cause the  law  is  improve.  No  one  will  pretend  that  the  relatiop 
of  master  and  slave  is  not  often  attended  with  sin  on  the  part  of 
the  master,  on  the  account  of  his  disobedience  to  the  law  of  God 
in  his  government  of  his  slave ;  or  on  the  part  of  the  slav^  on  the 
account  of  his  disobedience  to  the  same  law  in  his  conduct  towards 
his  master.  Therefore,  such  master  is  not  as  much  benefited,  not 
the  slave  as  much  improved  by  the  relation,  as  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  master  to  search  out 
and  exclude  all  such  abuses  from  the  intercourse  and  reciproeal 
duties  between  him  and  his  slave.  Placed  upon  him  is  the  respon- 
sible charge  of  governing  both  himself  and^his  slave.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  master  in  this  respect  is  of  the  same  order  as 
that  of  a  guardian  and  that  of  a  parent. 

The  want  of  a  less  afiectionate  regard  in  the  master  towards  the 
slave  is  supplied  and  secured  to  the  safety  of  the  slave  by  the  in- 
creased watchfulness  of  the  master  over  the  slave  from  the  con- 
sideration that  the  slave  is  his  property.  For  where  affection  can- 
not  be  supposed  sufBciently  strong  to  stimulate  a  calm  and  wise 
action,  interest  steps  in  to  produce  the  effect. 

That  every  mind  will  see  and  comprehend  these  truths,  where 
prejudice  and  education  are  in  contradiction,  is  not  to  be  expected. 
The  influences  of  a  false  philosophy  on  the  mind,  like  stains  of 
crime  on  the  character,  are  often  of  difficult  removal.     Some  for- 
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bearance  towards  thosp  who  honestly  entertain  opposing  ideas  on 
this  subject,  can  never  disgrace  the  Christian  character, — and  we 
think  it  particularly  the  duty  of  the  men  of  the  South,  towards  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  the  Northern  States,  especially  of  the 
unlearned  classes.     For  even  among  ourselves  of  the  South,  we 
sometimes  hear  the  announcement  of  doctrines  that  declare  all  the 
most  rabid  fanatic  at  the  North  need  claim,  on  the  subject  of  imme- 
diate abolition.    We  refer  to  and  quote  from  Walker's  Reports 
of  Gases  adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  at  the 
June  term,  1818,  page  42 :  ^^  Slavery  is  condemned  by  reason  and 
the  laws  of  nature.'*     This  false  and  suicidal  assertion,  most  un- 
necessarily and  irrelevantly  introduced,  still  stands  on  the  records 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  and  is  an  epitaph  of  the  in- 
capacity and  stupidity  of  him  who  wrote  it  and  engraved  it  on  this 
monnmeiit  of  Southern  heedlesaness.    We  were  at  first  surprised 
at  the  silence  of  the  reporter,  but,  at  that  day,  any  criticism  by 
that  ofBcer  would  have  been  contempt.     Yet  we  may  infer  that  the 
ingenious  and  talented  gentleman  contrived  to  express  his  most 
expunging  reprobation,  by  wholly  omitting  all  allusion  to  the  point 
in  his  syllabus  of  the  case. 

If  in  the  course  of  these  Studies  we  shall  not  have  shown  that 
slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  world  is  commanded  by  "reason"  and 
the  laws  of  "nature,'*  we  shall  have  laboured  in  vain;  and  even 
now  an  array  of  battle  is  formed,  and  our  enemy  has  chosen  hu- 
man "  reason"  for  the  "  bolt  of  Jove,"  as  wrought  from  strands 
of  Northern  colds,  Southern  heats,  and  Eastern  winds ;  in  their 
centre,  bound  by  cloudy  fears  and  avenging  fires  ;  for  their  segis, 
"fA«  laivs  of  nature''  supply  Minerva's  shield,  upon  which  fanati- 
cism has  already  inscribed  its  government  over  thirty  States,  far 
exceeding  in  purity,  they  think,  that  of  the  God  of  Israel.  And 
we  have  come  up  to  the  war ! — armed  neither  with  the  rod  of 
Ilermes  nor  the  arrows  of  Latona's  son ;  but  with  a  word  from 
him  of  Bethlehem :  "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth ;  thy  word 
is  truth." 
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LESSON  L 

The  inquirer  after  truth  has  tWb  sources  by  which  he  can  arri?e 
at  some  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God : — 1st.  By  faith  tUfd^tere- 
lation ;  2d.  By  the  observance  of  the  facts  uniformly  developed 
in  the  material  and  moral  world.  The  accuracy  of  his  knowledge 
will  be  coincident  with  the  accuraey  of  the  mental  perceptions  and 
the  extent  of  the  research  of  the  inquirer. 

In  the  Bible  he  will  find  the  declarations  of  God  himself:  some 
of  them  are  express,  and  some  of  them  implied.  >'* 

In  the  second  place,  he  may  discover  the  will  of  God  from  the 
arrangement  of  his  works  as  manifested  in  the  visible  world. 
Some  call  this  the  light  of  nature ;  others  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  what  do  they  mean  other  than  the  light  and  laws  of  God  ? 
Are  not  the  laws  of  gravitation  as  much  the  laws  of  God  as  they 
would  be  if  set  down  in  the  decalogue,  although  not  as  important 
to  man  in  his  primary  lessons  of  moral  duty  ? 

Let  us  view  the  forest  as  planted  by  the  hand  of  God :  we  see 
some  trees  made  to  push  their  tall  boughs  far  above  the  rest ; 
while  others,  of  inferior  stem  and  height,  seem  to  require  the  par- 
tial shade  and  protection  of  their  more  lofty  neighbours ;  others, 
of  still  inferior  aird  dwarfish  growth,  receive  and  require  the  full 
and  fostering  influence  of  the  whole  grove,  that  their  existence 
may  be  protected  and  their  organs  fully  developed  for  use. 

Let  us  view  the  tribes  of  ocean,  earth,  and  air:  we  behold  a 
regular  gradation  of  power  and  rule,  from  man  down  to  the  atom. 

Whether  with  reason  or  with  instinct  blest, 
All  enjoy  that  power  that  suits  them  best: 
Order  is  Heaven's  first  law ;  and  this  confessed, 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  restr— 
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More  rich,  more  wise ;  but  who  infers  ftrom  hence 

That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 

Heayen  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess, 

If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness ; 

But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase. 

All  nature's  difference,  keeps  all  nature's  peace : 

Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing ; 

Bliss  is  the  same,  in  subject,  or  in  king ! 

Pope's  .£^ay. 


LESSON  11. 

They  who  study  even  only  such  portion  of  the  works  of  God 
as  can,  seemingly,  to  some  extent  be  examined  Jby  the  human  mind, 
never  fail  to  discover  a  singular  affinity  between  all  things,  the 
creation  of  his  hand.  This,  to  us,  would  be  proof,  independent  of 
inspiration,  that  one  Creator  made  the  whole  world  and  all  things 
therein. 

So  great  is  the  affinity  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms, that  it  is  to  this  day  a  doubt  where  the  one  terminates  or 
where  the  other  begins.  Naturalists  all  agree  that  they  both  spring 
from  "  slightly  developed  forms,  perhaps  varied,  yet  closely  con- 
nected;" true,  "starting  away  in  different  directions  of  life,"  but 
ever  preserving,  it  may  be  an  obscure,  yet  a  strict  analogy  to  each 
other. 

These  analogies  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  prove  that  one  power, 
one  and  the  same  general  law,  has  brought  them  both  into  existence. 
Thus  the  devout  worshipper  of  God  may,  in  some  sense,  view  the 
vegetable  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  his  brethren. 

The  animal  kingdom  may  be  considered  as  divisible  into  five 
groups.  The  vertebreta,  annulosa,  (the  articulata  of  Guvier,)  the 
radiata,  the  acrita,  (in  part  the  radiata  of  Guvier^)  and  the  molusca. 

Each  one  of  these  groups  will  be  found  divisible  into  five  classes. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  vertebreta,  and  it  is  readily  divided 
into  the  mammalia,  reptilia,  pisces,  amphibia,  a^d  aves. 

So  each  one  of  these  classes  is  divisible  into  five  orders.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  the  mammalia ;  and  it  is  readily  divided  into 
the  cheirotheria,  (animals  with  more  or  less  perfect  hands,)  ferse, 
cetacea,  glires,  and  ungulata. 

So  each  one  of  these  orders  is  divisible  into  five  genera.   Let  us 
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take,  for  example,  the  cheirotheria,  and  it  is  readily  divided  into 
the  bimana  or  homo,  the  qaadmmana  or  simiads,  the  natatoriaUi 
or  yespertilionidse,  the  suctorials  or  lemuridsd,  the  rasorials  or 
cebidae. 

So  each  one  of  these  genera  is  divided  in  five  species.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  the  bimana  or  homo,  and  it  is  readily  divided 
into  the  Caucasian  or  Indo-Eoropean,  the  Mongolian,  the  Malayan, 
the  Indian  or  aboriginal  American,  and  the  Negro  or  African. 

Thus  we  behold  man  in  his  relation  to  the  animal  world :  true, 
far  in  ^vance  as  to  his  physical  and  mental  development ;  yet  the 
natural  philosopher  finds  traces  of  all  his  mental  powers  among  the  *^. 
inferior  animals,  as  does  the  comparative  anatomist  those  of  his 
physical  structure. 

Does  he  feel  degraded  by  the  fact  that  God  has  been  pleased  to 
order  this  relation  of  brotherhood  witl^  the  lower  orders  of  crea- 
tion ?  Or  will  he  for  ever  suffer  his  pride  to  hedge  up  the  way  of 
progress  by  the  impassable  darkness  of  his  own  ignoraqce. 

The  uniformity  of  these  penta-legal  ramifications,  which  reach 
down  from  man  through  all  the  orders  and  groups  of  the  animal 
world,  gives  evidence  of  a  preconceived  design — of  an  arrangement 
by  Almighty  power — of  a  God  whose  thought  is  law ! — while  the 
analogy  of  animal  formation,  the  traces  of  affinity  in  the  mental 
qualities  found  in  all,  in  proportion  as  those  qualities  are  more  or 
less  developed,  and  the  apparent  adaptation  of  each  one  to  the 
condition  in  which  it  is  found,  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  law 
which  governs  their  physical  being. 

These  analogies,  found  to  exist  between  all  the  individuals  of  the 
animal  world,  and  particularly  striking  and  more  and  more  obvious 
as  we  proceed  from  a  particular  group  to  its  genera  and  species, 
have  led  some  philosophers  to  suppose  that  the  more  perfectly  de- 
veloped species  have  been  progressively  produced  by  some  instance 
of  an  improved  development,  as  an  offshoot  from  the  genera,  and 
so  on  back  to  its  original  form  of  animal  life,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  great  First  Cause.  But  we  wish  to  disturb  no  man's 
philosophy.  We  deem  it  of  little  importance  to  us  what  method 
God  pursued  in  the  creation  of  our  species;  whether  we  were 
spoken  instantly  into  life,  as  was  the  light,  or  whether  ages  were 
spent  in  reproducing  ijnproved  developments  from  the  earlier  forms 
of  animal  life. 

In  either  case  we  see  nothing  contradictory  to  the  inspired 
writings  of  Mcses.     Man  is  as  much  the  creation  of  God  through 
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one  means  as  another.  The  wisdom  and  power  required  are  the 
same ;  for  his  existence  alone  demonstrates  him  to  be  the  work  of 
a  God.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  analogies  is  alone  what 
we  propose  to  notice.  And  we  offer  them  merely  as  indications  of 
a  course  of  study  that  may  lead  to  some  important  results  in  eluci- 
dation of  the  mental  and  physical  relations  between  the  different 
varieties  of  man. 

In  further  illustration,  let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  bovine 
species,  from  the  genus  ruminantia,  from  the  order  ungulata,  and 
we  find  the  ox,  the  bison,  the  buffalo,  the  elk^  and  the  goat. 

Like  the  five  species  of  homo,  we  find  the  bovine  species  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  families  or  varieties,  of  which  we  need  take 
no  further  notice.  Does  any  one  fail  to  perceive  the  analogy  be- 
tween these  species  of  the  bos  ?  Are  they  more  obscure,  more 
aberrant  than  are  the  rela^ons  between  the  species  of  man  ?  Ex- 
amine the  high  physical  development  of  the  most  intellectual 
Caucasian ;  trace  down  the  line  to  the  diminutive  and  ill-formed 
cannibal  savage  of  Africa,  the  habits  and  mental  development  of 
whom  would  seem  rather  allied  to  the  lower  orders  of  animals  than 
to  the  Caucasian !  How  will  it  comport  with  the  general  laws 
manifested  by  the  condition  of  the  animal  world  and  of  the  obvious 
inferiority  and  influence  of  one  over  another,  in  proportion  to  their 
apparent  superiority  in  physical  and  mental  development,  to  place 
the  lowest  grade  of  the  African  in  equal  power  or  in  control  of 
the  Caucasian  brother  ?  Is  there  any  manifestation  of  the  Creator 
of  an  arrangement  like  this,  even  through  the  eternity  of  his  own 
work  ? 

On  the  contrary,  through. the  whole  animal  race,  we  find  power 
and  control  lodged  everywhere  in  proportion  as  we  find  an  advance 
towards  perfection  in  the  development  bestowed. 

In  conformity  to  this  law,  God  gave  Adam  "dominion"  over 
every  living  thing  that  moved  upon  earth. 

It  is  known  to  most  men,  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
race  of  any  animal  will  improve  :  so  also,  under  adverse,  they  de- 
generate. We  see  these  facts  daily  in  the  breeds  of  domestic 
animals.  We  see  these  changes  even  in  the  families  of  all  the 
species  of  man.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  the  least  importance  to  our 
inquiry,  whether  these  species  of  the  race  have  been  produced  by 
an  upward  movement  from  the  lowest,  or  a  downward  degenerating 
movement  from  the  most  elevated.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  exist 
from  some  cause;  for  an  individual  having  been,  say  an  equal, 
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but  now  degenerate,  falls  under  the  influence  and  control  of  his 
superior.  And  in  conformity  to  this  law,  it  was  announced  to  Eve, 
the  helpmate  of  Adam,  that  ^'  he  shall  ru^e  over  thee.'* 

But  if  these  particles  of  inspiration  had  never  been  proclaimed, 
man  would  have  discovered  this  law  from  its  constant  operation, 
not  only  on  the  family  of  man,  but  on  every  branch  of  the  animal 
world.  • 

We  can  spend  but  little  time  with  such  infidel  principles  as  lead 
some  men  to  say,  ^'  Down  with  your  Bible  that  teaches  slavery."  *^  If 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  allows  slavery,  the  New  Testament  is 
the  greatest  curse  that  could  be  inflicted  on  man."  ^^  Down  with 
your  God  who  upholds  slavery ;  he  shall  be  no  God  of  mine.'* 
^'Jesus  Christ  was  himself  a  negro  !"  Our  hearts  bleed  when  we 
see  such  evidence  of  a  destroyed  intellect.  The  maniac  in  his 
ravings  excites  our  extreme  sorrow.  We  feel  no  harshness.  He 
has  sunk  far  below  resentment.  Can  we  administir  to  such  mental 
deformity  any  relief?  Will  it  be  absurd  to  ask  him  to  deduce 
from  nature,  as  it  is  found  to  operate,  that  the  various  grades 
of  subjection  spread  through  the  animal  world  exist  in  conformity 
to  the  natural  law  ? 

But,  says  the  querist,  "  Your  remarks  have  a  tendency  towards 
the  conclusion, — upon  the  supposition  that  Adam  was  created  with 
a  perfect,  or  rather  with  a  very  high  order  of  physical  organizu- 
tion  and  mental  development, — that  the  facts  of  the  greater  or 
less  degeneration  of  the  people  of  the  world,  since  his  fall,  now 
exhibited  by  the  difierent  species  of  man  upon  the  earth,  had  their 
origin  in  his  transgression.  Now,  by  parity  of  argument,  we  may 
conclude,  if  such  high  physical  elevation  was  the  original  condition 
of  Adam,  that  each  genus,  of  the  brute  creation  also  was  origin- 
ally created  on  a  proportional  scale.  If  so,  their  degeneration 
is  quite  as  visible  as  that  of  man.  Yet  we  have  no  account  that 
they  committed  sin  and  *fell.'" 

We  do  not  say  that  such  was  the  original  condition  of  the  first 
man.  We  say,  the  creation  of  the  animal  world  was  upon  princi- 
ples compatible  with  progressive  improvement;  and  that  as  far  as 
these  principles  are  not  obeyed,  but  changed  or  reversed  by  the 
practice  of  the  animal  world,  that  the  effect  is  to  remain  stationary, 
or  to  retrograde  and  deteriorate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  our  argument  what  was  the 
first  condition  of  Adam.  But  allow  it  to  be  as  querist  has  stated: 
We  answer,  the  Bible  was  given  to  man  for  his  moral  govern- 
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ment;  not  to  teach  him  geology,  chemistry,  or  other  sciences. 
Such  matters  were  left  for  him  to  attain  by  progressive  improve- 
ment. A  minute  history  of  the  brute  creation,  or  any  portion  of 
it,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  animal  life  up  to  the  time  of  revela- 
tion, other  than  the  announcement  of  their  creation  and  subjection 
to  him,  was  irrelevant.  But  man  was  the  very  head  and  governor 
of  the  ig^hole  animal  race.  New,  who  is  to  say  that  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  ruler  will  not  produce  a  change  of  conduct  in  the 
ruled  ?  Who  is  to  say  that  the  poisoned  moral  feeling  of  him  in 
command,  breaking  forth  in  acts  of  violence  on  all  around,  will 
not  produce  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  animate  objects  under 
him  ?  Witness  the  effect,  we  need  not  say  on  children,  but  on 
domestic  animals,  of  the  rash,  cruel,  and  crazy  treatment  of  a 
wicked  and  inconsistent  man  ? 

The  idea  that  the  brute  creation  were  injured  in  condition  by 
the  fall  of  man  i^  put  forth  by  St.  Paul,  in  Jtom.  viii.  9-22,  where 
the  word  ^^  creature"  is  translated  from  the  Greek  term  that  im- 
plies the  whole  animal  or  the  whole  created  world.  But  no  an- 
swer to  querist  is  necessary.  The  fact  is  sufficient  that  animals, 
under  habits  ill-adapted  to  their  organization,  do  degenerate. 


LESSON  III. 


However  insensible  individuals  themselves  may  be  of  the  fact, 
some  men,  and  those  of  quite  different  character,  find  it  un- 
pleasant to  submit  themselves  to  the  great  Author  of  animal  life. 
For  they,  in  substance,  make  a  continual  inquiry,  How  is  it  to  be 
reconciled  that  a  Being  so  perfectly  good  should  have  admitted 
into  the  midst  of  his  work6,  as  a  constant  attendant  of  all  his 
sentient  creations,  so  large  an  admixture  of  what  we  call  evil  ? 

We  might  continue  the  inquiry  by  adding,  Why,  in  a  mere  drop 
of  water,  do  we  find  the  animalculae  manifesting  all  the  agonies 
and  repeating  the  outrages  upon  one  another  strikingly  visible 
among  the  larger  animal  developments  of  the  great  ocean  and  of 
the  land  ?  Why  such  an  admixture  of  pain  and  misery  among 
men  ?  Why  the  male  of  all  animals  making  destructive  war  on 
their  kind  ?  Why  exterminating  wars  among  men  ?  And  wny 
the  numberless,  nameless  evils  everywhere  spread  through  the 
world  *! 
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And  do  we  forget  that  the  great  Creator  of  animal  life  brought 
forth  his  works  and  sustains  each  thing  by  the  unchangeable  ex- 
ercise of  his  laws  ?  Laws  which  are  found  to  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  progressive  improvement  ?  Will  rational  beings  expect 
God  to  change  their  actioiA  to  suit  their  disregard  of  them  ?  Will 
fire  cease  to  bum  because  we  may  choose  to  thrust  in  the  hand  ? 
And  what  if,  even  in  all  this,  we  shall  discover  his  wisdom  and 
goodness  by  making  what  we  may  call  punishment  for  the  breach 
of  the  law,  a  pulling  back  from  deeper  misery,  a  powerful  stimulus 
for  a  change  of  direction  from  a  downward  to  an  upward  move- 
ment in  the  path  of  progressive  improvement  ?  Do  we  find  no 
satisfaction  in  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  nature,  of  the 
wisdom  of  God  ? 

These  men  seem  desirous  that  the  works  of  God  should  have 
been  on  a  different  footing,  or  that  every  thing  should  have  been 
at  once  perfect  to  the  extent  of  his  power.  Would  they  then  de- 
sire to  be  his  equal  too?  But,  at  teast  as  to  man,  the  mind  inca- 
pable of  error,  the  body  of  suffering !  It  is  possible  that  under  such 
a  dispensation,  our  mental  enjoyments  would  have  been  on  a  par 
with  a  mathematical  axiom,  and  our  bodies  have  about  as  much  sym- 
pathy for  the  things  around  them  as  has  a  lump  of  gold.  And 
how  do  they  know  that  the  rocks,  minerals,  and  trees,  yea,  the 
starry  inhabitants  of  the  firmament,  are  not  the  exact  mani- 
festations of  what  would  have  been  creations  of  that  order  ?  We 
will  not  stop  here  to  inquire  how  far  the  complaints  of  these  men 
operate  to  their  own  mental  and  physical  injury. 

It  is  a  great  popular  error  to  suppose  all  of  our  own  species  to 
be  born  equals.  It  involves  the  proposition  that  each  one  also 
possesses  the  same  faculties  and  powers,  and  to  the  same  extent. 
Even  every  well-informed  nursery-maid  is  furnished  with  a  good 
refutation.  The  grades  of  physical  development  are  proofs  of 
grades  of  mind. 

Through  the  whole  animal  world,  as  with  man,  mental  action 
takes  place,  providing  for  the  sustenance  and  security  of  life ;  and 
the  amount  of  mental  power  each  one  possesses  is  ever  in  propor- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  nervous  system  and  animal  struc- 
ture. Upon  this  earth,  the  highest  grade  of  such  development 
is  found  among  the  Caucasian  species  of  man.  Physiologists 
assert  that  the  African  exhibits,  in  maturity,  the  imperfect  brain 
&c.  of  a  Caucasian  foetus  some  considerable  time  before  its  birth : 
so  the  Malay  and  Indian,  the  same  at  a  period  nearer  birth ;  while 
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the  Mongolian,  that  of  the  infant  lately  born.  See  U&yS%  Popu- 
lar Physiology.  The  beardy  among  men  the  attribute  of  a  full 
maturity,  largest  in  the  Caucasian,  is  scarcely  found  among  the 
lower  grades  of  the  African. 

Colour  is  also  found  the  darkest  whdre  the  development  is  the 
least  perfect,  and  the  most  distant  from  the  Caucasian ;  and  hence 
a  philosopher  of  great  learning  makes  the  question  pertinent, 
^^May  not  colour  then  depend  on  development  also?  Develop- 
ment being  arrested  at  so  immature  a  stage  in  the  case  of  the 
negro,  the  skin  may  take  on  the  colour  as  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  its  imperfect  organization.'*  The  different  species  and 
all  the  varieties  of  man  are  nothing  but  a  short  history  of  their 
different  grades  of  organization  and  development.  One  fraction, 
by  a  long  and  more  or  less  strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
becomes,  after  many  generations,  quite  improved  in  its  organiza- 
tion. From  an  opposite  course,  another  fraction  has  degenerated 
and  sunk  into  degradation.  It^  is  now  a  well-kni)wn  fact  that  Cau- 
casian parents  too  nearly  related  exhibit  offspring  of  the  Mon- 
golian type.  So,  a  particular  tribe  of  Arabs,  now  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  from  an  in-and-in  propagation  have  become  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  Negroes.  This  is  only  an  instance,  bui  is 
important  when  we  notice  the  deteriorating  influence  such  inter- 
course has  among  domestic  animals.  In  short,  every  breach  of 
the  laws  tending  to  the  path  of  progressive  improvement  must 
have  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the  offspring.  There  was  truth  in 
the  ancient  adage,  ''  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge." 

Every  private  habit  and  circumstance  in  life  that  enervates  or 
deranges  the  physical  system,  or  disturbs  the  balance  of  the 
mind,  stamps  its  impress  on  the  descendant.  The  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  progeny,  with  slight  exceptions  the 
result  of  an  elevating  and  upward  movement,  or  a  downward  an«l 
deteriorating  one,  (us  the  case  may  be,)  is  the  necessary  result  of 
the  moral  anil  physical  condition  of  the  parentage :  and  this  influ- 
ence is  doubtless  felt  back  for  many  generations. 

But  does  God  make  man  wicked  ?  docs  he  predestine  to  evil ".' 
These  queries  may  seem  pertinent  to  some,  because  we  are  in  tht* 
habit  of  considering  each  individual  by  itself;  w^hereas  each  indi- 
vidual is  only  a  link  in  the  chain  of  phenomena,  which  owe  their 
existence  to  laws  productive  of  good,  and  even  of  progressive  im- 
provement, but  of  necessity,  in  their  breach,  admit  these  evil:s, 
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because  such  breach  is  sin.  Our  moral  faculties  are  permitted  to 
range  in  a  wide  field ;  but  evil  is  the  result  of  a  dinruption  of  the 
rules  of  action.  It  is  the  flaming  sword  elevated  to  guard  our 
good,  showing  us  the  awful  truth,  the  mere  bad  habit  in  the 
parent  may  become  a  constitutional  inherent  quality  in  the  off 
spring. 

We  do  not  suppose  these  influences  always  very  perceptibly 
immediate.  Many  generations  are  doubtless  often  required  in  the 
full  development  of  an  upward  movement  to  a  higher  order  of 
moral  perception ;  and  so  in  the  opposite.  Yet  we  cannot  forbear 
to  notice  how  often  the  immediate  descendant  is  quite  apt  to  prove 
its  parentage. 

Will  the  theologian  object — **You  contradict  the  Scripture. 
You  make  five  species  of  man.  Whereas  they  are  all  the  de- 
scendants of  Noah."  Have  we  not  shown  ample  ground  and 
tinae  for  their  formati<m  firom  his  stock?  Besides,  we  expect 
hereafter  to  prove  by  Scripture  that  Ham  took  a  wife  from  the 
degenerate  race  of  Gain;  which,  if  so,  would *alone  place  his  de- 
scendants in  the  attitude  of  inferiority  and  subjection. 

No!  but  we  advertise  the  theologian  that  we  shall  take  the 
Scripture  for  our  platform.  We  believe  it,  and  hope  to  even  hold 
him  close  to  it. 

But  we  now  ask  for  the  reflection  of  all,  does  not  the  degene- 
rate man,  degraded  in  constitution  below  the  possibility  of  his 
emerging  from  the  depth  to  which  he  has  sunk,  by  any  self-reno- 
vating power,  still  lingering  about  his  reduced  condition,  require 
the  aid  of  one  of  superior  nature,  of  superior  organization  and 
mental  dev.elopment,  to  act  as  his  adviser,  protector,  and  master  ? 
Would  not  such  a  provision  be  a  merciful  one  ? 

And  may  we  not  also  inquire,  whether  the  superior  endow- 
ments here  required  do  not  also  require  to  be  exercised  in  bear- 
ing rule  over  the  wayward  energies  of  those  more  degenerate,  as  a 
necessary  element  in  the  school  to  a  higher  advance  ?  And  shidl 
we  not  perceive  that  such  a  relation  must  produce  a  vast  amount 
of  improvement  and  happiness  to  both? 

Children  and  inferior  persons  often  show  themselves,  upon  the 

slightest  temptation,  false  and  cruel, — often  the  inheritance  of 

parental  imperfection.     Absolute  command,  sustained  by  physical 

force,  has  alone  been  found  sufficient  to  eradicate  these  old,  and 

to  found  new  habits  of  truthfulness  and  humanity. 

True,  the  Scripture  asserts  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight 
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of  God,  just  as  a  father  feels  an  equal  parental  regard  for  all  his 
children.  The  philosophic  mind  cannot  well  conceive  otherwise 
than  that  God  feels  an  equal  regard  for  all  parts  of  his  creation  ; 
for  ''  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever :  the  Lord  shall 
rejoice  in  his  work.'*  But  this  view  reaches  not  the  physical 
fact;  for  the  father  hesitates  not  to  place  a  guardian  over  his 
wayward  child,  or  disinherit  the  utterly  worthless.  So  God 
^^  turneth  man  to  destruction ;  and  sayeth,  Return,  ye  children  of 
men."  And  how  gladly  would  the  parent  provide  the  fatted  calf 
for  the  worthless  son  upon  his  return  to  honour  and  virtue !  So 
there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  the  return  of  one  sinner  than 
over  ninety-nine  who  have  not  gone  astray. 

The  mercy  of  God  shines  upon  the  world  in  floods  of  celestial 
light ;  for  Christianity,  in  its  passports  to  heaven,  judges  all  men 
by  their  own  acts.  Therefore,  the  most  degraded  nature,  upon 
a  sight  of  its  deformity,  may  feel  an  unchangeable  regret,  and 
inherit  its  portion. 

Here  Christianity  itself  points  the  way  to  progressive  improve- 
ment, and  commands  children  to  obey  their  parents,  wives  their 
husbands,  and  servants  their  masters. 

The  grace  of  God  is  as  openly  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
child  or  slave,  when  produced  through  the  interposition  of  the 
parent  or  master,  as  if  the  interposition  had  been  more  immediate. 


LESSON  IV. 

• 

Intellect  is  not  found  to  exist  only  in  connection  with  a  cor- 
responding physical  organization.  In  the  family  of  man,  if  that 
which  may  appear  a  good  organization  is  accompanied  by  an 
inferior  intellect,  we  may  suspect  our  nice  accuracy  of  discern- 
ment, rather  than  a  discrepancy  in  the  operation  of  the  general 
law ;  so  also  where  we  may  seem  to  perceive  a  good  intellect,  but 
which  produces  inferior  or  unworthy  results.  We  do  not  always 
notice  the  small  steps  of  degeneration.  Often  the  first  notice  we 
take  is  of  the  fact  of  a  changed  condition,  as  proved  by  the 
results  :  ''By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

The  idea  that  intellect  and  mental  development  can  be  inde- 
pendent of  physical  organization  is  an  absurdity.  A  suppressed 
or  incomplete  organization  must  arrest  a  further  enlargement  of 
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the  mental  faculties.  These  faculties  may  be  improyed,  brought 
into  action,  or  even  their  action  to  some  extent  suppressed,  by 
government  and  culture.  Such  indeed  are  the  guides  to  progres- 
sive improvement.  Explanation  : — Man  has  no  organization  by 
which  he  could  build  a  honep-comb  like  a  bee.  Will  any  culture 
applied  to  him  teach  him  ?  Man  has  no  organization  by  which  he 
can  closely  examine  spiritual  existences :  his  ideas  about  them  are 
therefore  variant  and  confused.  Who  will  arrange  their  study  into 
a  science  ?  Man  has  no  organization  by  which  he  can  fully  com- 
prehend  God.     Will  he  ever  do  so  in  his  present  state  7 

Are,  then,  the  actions  of  the  child,  and  of  those  persons  whose 
mental  development  has  been  arrested  at  a  very  early  stage,  (as 
has  been  supposed  the  case  with  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  and 
of  those  animals  themselves,)  the  result  of  some  faculty  or  mental 
power  different  from  mind?  Ghe  result  of  instinct  ?  And  what  is 
instinct  but  mind  in  the  early  dawn  of  its  development  7  Are  not 
such  actions  as  the  chick  breaking  its  shell,  the  young-bom  infant 
receiving  its  natural  food,  the  necessary  consequents  of  the  state 
of  their  infantile  organization,  which  the  earliest  development  of 
mind  could  prompt  and  enable  them  to  put  forth ;  and  will  it  be 
deemed  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  to  prove  that  with  the  differ- 
ence of  maturity  in  organization  and  development,  the  same 
general  connection  of  mind  and  organization  is  found^  through  the 
entire  of  life  as  well  as  infancy  ? 

Philosophers  have,  with  indefatigable  labour,  endeavoured  to 
enlighten  the  world  on  the  subject  of  instinct.  Can  we  be  par- 
doned if  we  suggest  that  their  theories  on  this  subject  signally 
prove  they  were  but  men?  Des  Cartes  says — "Brutes  are  ma- 
chines without  sensation  or  ideas ;  that  their  actions  are  the  result 
of  external  force,  as  the  sound  of  an  organ  is  the  result  of  the 
air  being  forced  through  the  pipes."  This  is  his  "instinct."  If 
this  be  true,  then  it  follows  that  every  action  in  the  material 
world  is  instinct.  Then  the  thunder  utters  its  voice,  the  earth 
quakes,  and  the  telegraph  works  by  "instinct."  Yet,  his  theory 
lias  found  an  advocate  in  that  very  classical  Latin  poem,  "Anti 
Lucretius,"  by  Cardinal  Polignac. 

Dr.  Reid  sustains  the  mechanical  nature  of  brutes,  but  classifies 
their  actions  into  those  of  habit  and  those  of  instinct. 

Dr.  Darwin  says  that  instinct  is  mental,  and  that  the  actions  of 
brutes  result  from  faculties,  the  same  in  nature  as  those  of  man, 
but  extremely  limited.    Smellie  takes  the  same  view.   Yet  Darwin 
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asserts  that  instinct  is  the  reason ;  and  Smellie,  that  reason  is  the 
result  of  instinct.  Cudworth  says  that  instinct  is  an  intermediate 
power,  taking  rank  between  mind  and  matter,  yet  often  vibrating 
from  one  to  the  other.  Buffon  contends  that  bmtes  possess  an 
tnteUect%ud  principle^  by  which  they  distinguish  between  pleasure 
and  pain,  and  desire  the  one  and  repel  the  other.  This  is  his 
instinct, 

Reimar  divides  instinct  into  three  classes:  mechanical^  such 
as  the  pulsation  of  the  heart;  representativej  such  as  result  from 
an  imperfect  kind  of  memory,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  memory,  in  com- 
mon with  mankind;  and  spontaneovSy  the  same  as  BuSbn's. 
^  Cuvier  says  that  instinct  consists  of  ideas  that  do  not  result  from 
senscOiony  but  flow  directly  from  the  brain !  Dupont  says  that 
there  is  no  such  distinct  faculty  as  instinct.  His  views  are  ana- 
logous to  Darwin  and  Smellie.      ^ 

Pope,  Stahl,  and  others  say,  ^'It  is  the  divinity  that  stirs 
within  us." 

**  And  reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as  yon  can. 
In  this  *tis  Ood  directs,  in  that  'tis  man.'* 

GuUen,  Hoffman,  and  others  say  that  instinct  is  the  ^^vis 
medicatrix  naturae."  Dr.  John  Mason  Good  says  that  ^^  instinct  is 
the  law  of  the  living  principle,**  that  ^^instinctive  actions  are  the 
actions  of  the  living  principle.**  If  so,  instinct  is  as  applicable  to 
vegetables  as  to  animals. 

Dr.  Hancock,  in  his  work  on  the  Physical  and  Moral  Relations 
of  Instinct,  has  evidently  enlarged  on  the  doctrine  of  Pope  and 
Stahl.  He  says  instinct  is  the  ^^impuhcy**  ^^the  inspiration  of  the 
Moly  Spirit;**  and,  in  his  own  words,  ^' which  we  can  only  regard 
as  an  emanation  of  Divine  wisdom,** 

He  asserts  that  the  lower  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  animal 
organization  and  mental  development,  the  more  active  and  all- 
pervading  over  the  conduct  of  the  animal  is  instinct !  But, 
nevertheless,  holds  that  ^^  instinct  is  in  such  animals  an  micon- 
scious  intelligence,'*  We  much  admire  why  he  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  cast  off  from  the  ancients  the  charge  of  a  puerile  idolatry, 
on  the  account  of  their  worship  of  bulls,  calves,  alligators,  snakes, 
beetles,  and  bugs,  for  they  must  have  entertained  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar notion.  But  the  doctor  goes  further,  and  says,  that  as  the 
lower  grades  of  the  animal  world  have  this  quality,  in  which  "the 
Divine  energy  seems  to  act  with  most  unimpeded  power,*'  so  the 
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holiest  of  men  has  it  also,  but  consciously  and  willingly,  and  it 
then  becomes  his  ruling  principle,  ^^  Divine  counsellor,  his  never- 
failing  help,  a  light  to  his  feet,  and  a  lantern  to  his  path."  (Page 
513.)  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  doctor's  instinct  is  the  same 
with  the  ^^  unerring  conscience,"  ^^the  innate  principle  of  light," 
^Hhe  moral  sense,"  ^Hhe  spiritual  power,  ^^the  Divine  reason," 
^'the  internal  teaching,"  ^^the  perfect  light  of  nature,"  and  ^^the 
Divine  afflatus"  of  the  theologico-abolition  speakers  and  writers 
of  the  present  day,  which,  they  say,  is  the  gift  of  God  to  every 
man.  This  strange  error  of  some  of  these  writers  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  notice.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  good 
credit  of  religious  profesnotiy  that  they  did  not  acknowledge  from 
whom  they  borrowed  the  idea;  or,  will  they  at  this  late  day, 
excuse  themselves,  and  frankly  acknowledge  they  took  it,  not 
from  Dr.  Hancock,  or  any  other  modem,  but  as  a  deduction  firctt 
the  practices  of  ancient  idolatry  ? 

Since  we  have  ventured  an  opiniou  on  the  subject  of  instinct,  we 
trust  forgiveness  for  the  introduction  of  that  of  others. 

Our  desire  is  to  present  such  considerations  as  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  men  are  bom  iqto  the  world  with  different  physical 
and  mental  aptitudes :  in  short,  that  their  corporeal  and  intellectual 
organizations  are  not  of  equal  power ;  or,  if  some  priTer  the  term, 
that  their  instincts  are  not  of  equal  extent  and  activity. 

For  substantially,  upon  a  contrary  hypothesis,  are  founded  all 
those  beautiful  arguments  in  favour  of  the  entire  equality  of  man. 
Some  whole  systems  of  political  justice  are  founded  upon  the  pro- 
position that  there  is  no  innate  principle ;  and  one  class  of  phi- 
losophers argue  that,  as  there  is  no  innate  principle,  therefore 
all  men  are  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  circumstance  of  per- 
fect equality ;  consequently,  all  the  inequality  afterwards  found 
is  the  result  of  usurpation  and  injustice. 

Do  they  forget  that  organization  itself  is  innate,  and  that  dif- 
ferent organizations  must  direct  the  way  through  different  paths? 
But  these  philosophers  still  persist  that  there  is  no  such  disparity 
among  the  human  race  whereby  the  inferiority  of  one  man  shall 
necessarily  place  him  in  subjection  to  another.  This  doctrine  is 
perhaps  confuted  by  practice  better  than  by  argument.  Counsellor 
Quibble  saw  his  client  Stultus  in  the  stocks,  on  which  he  cries  out, 
"It  is  contrary  to  law.  The  court  has  no  such  power.  They 
cannot  do  it."  Nevertheless,  Stultus  is  still  in  the  stocks !  But 
what  would  it  avail,  even  if  all  men  were  bora  equals  ?     Gould 
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they  all  stand  in  the  same  footsteps,  do  the  same  things,  think 
the  same  thoughts,  and  be  resolved  into  a  unit  ?  Who  does  not 
perceive  the  contrary  ? — but  that  from  their  birth  they  must  stand 
in  different  footsteps,  walk  in  different  paths,  think  different  things, 
and,  in  the  journey  of  life,  arrive  at  different  degrees  of  wealth, 
Honour,  knowledge,  and  power  ? 

Men  organized  into  some  form  of  government  cannot  be  equal ; 
because  the  very  thing,  government,  proves  the  contrary :  among 
perfect  equals,  government  is  an  impossibility.  If  laws  were  pre- 
scribed, they  could  never  be  executed  until  some  of  these  equals 
shall  have  greater  power  than  those  who  infringe  them.  Man  is 
never  found  so  holy  as  to  punish  himself  for  his  own  impulses. 
Thus  the  idea  of  government  among  equals  is  a  silly  fiction. 

Men  without  government  cannot  be  equal,  because  the  itrong 
idH  have  power  over  the  weak. 

The  inequality  of  men  is  the  progenitor  of  all  civil  compact.  One 
man  is  strong,  another  weak ;  one  wise,  another  foolish:  one  virtuous, 
another  vicious :  each  one  yielding  himself  to  a  place  in  the  com- 
pact, all  acquire  additional  protection,  especially  so  long  as  all 
shall  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  compact.  But  the  compact  itself 
is  the  result  of  the  proposition  that  the  majority  shall  have  more 
power  than  tft  minority,  because  they  are  supposed  to  have  more 
animal  force,  and  that  they  hold  the  evidence  of  a  more  lofty 
mental  development.  Here  has  sprung  forth  the  doctrine  that 
the  good  of  the  greater  part  is  the  good  of  the  whole :  hence, 
under  this  system,  an  opposing  fraction  is  often  sacrificed  to  the 
ruling  power.  We  must  here  remark  that  this  doctrine  was  changed 
at  an  early  day  into,  "  The  good  of  the  ruling  power  is  the  good 
of  the  whole.** 

Although  not  a  part  of  our  study,  we  may  turn  aside  here  to 
remark  that,  from  this  monad  in  the  composition  of  the  doctrines 
of  government,  did  emanate  the  idea  of  all  those  strange  sacrifices 
that  now  deform  the  pages  of  ancient  idolatry.  In  its  aid  the 
idol  divinity  vouched  its  influence,  and  the  daughter  of  Ham 
yielded  her  new-born  to  the  flaming  embraces  of  her  god.  Even 
now  the  ancient  sources  of  the  Ganges  still  pour  down  their  holy 
waters,  are  still  drinking  in  an  excessive  population  from  the  arms 
of  the  Hindoo  mother.  Nor  is  this  idea  only  an  ancient  thought ; 
it  is  not  half  a  century  since  it  was  broached  in  one  of  the  Eu- 
ropean parliaments  to  so  hedge  around  the  institution  of  marriage 
with  thorny  impediments,  that  none  excessively  poor  could  legally 
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propagate.  But  to  our  minds  these  things  strangely  show  forth 
the  facts  that  prove  ^^men  are  not  equal." 

Bat  even  the  lowest  grades  yield  their  obedience,  and  are  pro- 
tected from  greater  evils.  Even  though  they  may  have  been  so  low 
as  to  have  not  been  able  to  take  any  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
compact,  yet  they  are  as  certainly  benefited  as  the  most  elevated. 

Such  has  been  the  condition  of  the  race  through  all  time,  while 
falsehood  has  often  mingled  in  her  ingredients,  adding  misery  to 
the  degradation  of  man ; — for  it  is  truly  observable  that  falsehood 
has  for  ever  led  to  deeper  degradation,  to  an  increased  departure 
from  the  laws  of  civil  rule.  So  far  as  human  intellect  has  threaded 
its  way  along  the  path  of  truth  and  through  the  mazes  of  human 
depravity,  so  far  has  man  improved  his  condition  by  increasing  his 
knowledge  and  power, — while  a  reversed  condition  has  ever  at- 
tended a  retrograde  movement.  May  not  the  conclusion  then  be 
had,  such  is  the  ordinance  of  God !  But  equality  among  men  is 
a  chimera,  not  possible  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  nor  desirable  if 
it  could  be.  They  never  were  so,  nor  was  it  intended  they  ever 
should  be.  Gain  and  Abel  were  not  equal:  God  told  Gain  that  if 
he  bohaved  well,  he  should  have  rule  over  Abel ;  but  if  he  did 
not,  he  should  suffer  the  consequences  of  sin.  ^^Who  art  thou 
that  repliest  against  God?  Shall  the  thing  forifled  say  unto 
him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Hath  not 
the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one 
vessel  to  honour  and  another  to  dishonour?*'  Rom.  ix.  20,  21. 
'*  Who  hath  made  thee  to  differ  one  from  another?"  1  Cor.  iv.  7. 

• 

*^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb ;  and 
two  manner  of  people  shall  be  separated  from  thy  bowels ;  and 
the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the  other  people,  and  the 

older  shall  serve  {'i2y[  ya  avody  be  a  slave  to)  the  younger.*'  C^en. 
XXV.  23.  See  also  Rom.  ix..l2.  Gan  the  inequality  of  man  be 
more  strongly  inculcated  ?  And  St.  Paul  seems  to  suggest  that 
such  inequality  will  exist  hereafter.  "  There  is  one  glory  of  the 
sun,  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars ; 
for  as  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory,  so  also  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead."  1  Cor.  xv.  41,  42. 

The  idea  that  the  souls  of  men  are  unequal  in  a  future  state  of 
existence  seems  to  be  consonant  with  the  faith  of  most  of  the 
Christian  churches.  "And  his  lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant :  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things :  enter  thou 
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into  the  joj  of  thj  lord.  For  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance ;  but  from  him  that  hath  not, 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath ;  and  oast  ye  the  unprofitable 
servant  into  outer  darkness :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth."  MaU.  xxv.  21,  29,  30. 

Some  politicians  say,  government  is  founded  on  opinion.  Be  it 
so ;  yet  opinion  is  predicated  upon  the  very  incidents  of  men's 
conduct,  which,  when  analyied,  are  found  to  prove  their  inequality. 
So  also,  when,  by  the  aid  of  the  compact  formed,  one  individual 
holds  a  part  of  the  community  in  subjection,  such  extended  rule  is 
dependent  on  the  same  principles  as  the  elementary  case.  The 
truth  is,  human  society  never  recedes  far  from  elementary  influ- 
ences, notwithstanding  all  the  artificials  in  government  that  ever 
have  or  ever  can  be  brought  into  use.  The  conditions  to  govern 
and  to  be  in  subjection  necessarily  imply  superiority  and  inferior- 
ity :  change  these  relative  qualities,  and  the  condition  of  the  par- 
ties is  changed  also.  But,  upon  the  organization  of  society,  in  all 
countries  and  at  all  times,  we  find  inequality  in  the  conditions  of 
men,  growing  out  of  their  social  state ;  distinctions  between  them, 
afiecting  their  personal  considerations,  and  often  disposing  of  them 
for  life.  Thus,  in  one  country  a  man  is  bom  a  monaroh,  in 
another  a  priest  of  the  Lord,  a  prince,  a  peer,  a  noble,  a  com- 
moner, a  freeman,  a  serf,  a  slave.  This  arrangement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  social  and  civil  life,  from  long  habit,  may  well  be  said 
to  become  constitutional,  and  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  that 
society,  although  thereby  one  may  seem  forced  to  be  a  tinker  and 
another  a  tailor.  Hence  we  infer,  inequality  among  men  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  rules  of  civil  life. 


LESSON  V. 

Justice,  as  a  general  term,  means  all  moral  duty.  One  of  its 
rules  is,  that  we  should  ^Move  our  neighbours  as  ourselves."  Some 
men  have  construed  this  to  include  each  individual  of  the  human 
family.  Such  construction  we  deem  to  be  error.  The  word 
<<  neighbour,"  as  here  used,  includes  those  virtues  which  render 
one  good  man  acceptable  to  another  and  to  God.  ^^  And  who  is 
my  neighbour?"  '^  And  Jesus  answered  and  said,  A  certain  man 
went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves,  which 
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Stripped  him,  and  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead.  And  by  chance 
there  came  down  a  certain  priest  that  way,  and  when  he  saw  him, 
he  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  And  likewise  a  Leyite,  when  he  was 
at  the  place,  came  and  looked  on  him,  and  passed  by  on  the  t)ther 
side.  Bat  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came  where  he 
was :  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on  him,  and  went 
to  him  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine,  and  set 
him  on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care 
of  him.  And  on  the  morrow,  when  he  departed,  he  took  out  two 
pence,  and  gave  them  to  the  host,  and  said  unto  him,  Take  care 
of  him,  and  whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  when  I  come  again  I 
will  repay  thee."  Luke  x*  30-86. 

Who  has  given  a  better  definition  of  the  word  neighbour  ?  And 
how  shall  we  esteem  him,  who,  instead  of  loving  such  an  one  as 
himself,  shall  treat  him  with  ingratitude,  fraud,  and  cruelty  ?  ^^  God 
is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day."  P«.  viL  2«  If  to  *Move  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves"  implies  that  we  should  love  all  men  equally 
alike,  it  also  necessarily  will  imply  a  subversion  of  order,  and  con- 
sequently lead  to  acts  of  injustice,  because  all  men  are  not  equal. 
^'  For  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his 
own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infideL" 
1  Tim.  V.  8. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  and  unjust  to  not  save  a  parent  from 
death  in  preference  to  a  stranger — the  life  of  him  on  whom  the 
life  and  happiness  of  thousands  depended,  in  preference  to  an  ob- 
scure individual. 

One  man  may  be  of  more  value  to  me,  and  to  the  public,  than 
another,  because  he  is  further  removed  from  being  a  mere  animal. 
He  has  more  knowledge,  more  power,  and  does  dispense  more  hap- 
piness to  his  fellow-man. 

A  very  evil  man  and  a  good  one  may  be  in  the  vicinity  or 
elsewhere ;  but  to  regard  them  equally  alike  is  a  contradiction  of 
Christian  duty.  When  we  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  we 
love  the  man,  his  acts,  his  character ;  but  when  we  are  taught  to 
love  our  enemies,  the  mind  reaches  him  as  a  creature  of  God,  our 
erring  fellow-mortal,  our  brother  steeped  in  sin — and  we  look 
upon  him  with  pity,  forgiveness ;  and  yet  hate  his  qualities  and 
conduct.  The  cases  are  quite  dissimilar.  ^^  Love  not  the  world, 
neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  1  John  ii.  15. 
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LESSON  VL 

Virtue  is  always  an  appellant  to  justice.  It  is  manifested  by 
the  acts  of  an  intelligent  being  of  correct  and  benevolent  motives, 
contributing  to  the  general  good.  Consequently  an  act,  however 
benevolent  may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  actor,  cannot  be  a 
virtuous  act  if  it  have  an  evil  tendency.  Ignorance  can  never  be 
virtue :  so,  no  man  can  be  virtuous  who  acts  from  a  wicked  motive, 
however  beneficial  may  be  the  result.  The  motive  must  be  pure, 
and  the  effect  good,  before  the  act  or  the  actor  is  virtuous.  A  man 
may  be  virtuous,  but  in  so  low  a  degree  as  to  not  merit  the  appel- 
lation :  we  must  compare  what  he  does,  with  what  he  has  the 
power  of  doing.     The  widow's  mite  may  be  an  example. 

We  submit  the  inquiry — Is  not  the  deduction  clear,  that  men  are 
not  equal — neither  physically,  religiously,  mentally,  or  morally  ? 
Can  they  then  be  so  politically  ?  Will  not  the  proposition  be  cor- 
rect, that  political  equality  can  never  exist  with  an  inequality  hi 
these  previous  terms  ? 

Raynal  has  said,  we  think  correctly,  ^^  that  equality  will  always 
be  an  unintelligible  fiction,  so  long  as  the  capacities  of  men  are 
unequal,  and  their  claims  have  neither  guarantee  nor  sanction  by 
which  they  can  be  enforced.**  "On  a  dit  que  nous  avions  tous 
les  m^mes  droits.  J'ignore  ce  que  c*est  que  les  mSmes  droits,  ou 
il  y  a  in^galit^  de  talens  ou  de  force,  et  nuUe  garantie,  nulle  sanc- 
tion.*'    Raynal^  Revolution  d'Ameriquey  p.  34. 


LESSON  VII. 

The  rules  of  Christianity  are  always  coadjuvant  to  those  of 
justice.  The  least  deviation  from  justice  begins  to  mark  the  un- 
christian character.  "  Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just  tpha 
and  a  just  hin  shall  je  have.**  Lev.  xix.  36.  "  But  thou  shalt  have 
a  perfect  and  just  weight,  a  perfect  and  just  measure  shalt  thou 
have ;  that  thy  days  may  be  lengthened  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
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thy  God  giveth  thee.'*  Deut.  xxv.  15.  "Ye  shall  have  a  juat 
balance  and  a  just  epha,  and  a  just  bath."  Hzek.  xlv.  10. 

"  Justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  thy  throne ;  mercy 
and  truth  shall  go  before  thy  face."  F$.  Izxziz.  14. 

"  As  I  hear  I  judge,  and  my  judgment  is  just." 

"  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pore, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
port, if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
those  things."  PhiL  iv.  8. 

But  justice,  as  an  act  emanating  from  the  rules  of  right,  is 
wholly  dependent  on  the  law  :  with  the  abolition  of  all  law,  justice 
or  its  opposite  would  cease  to  exist. 

We  are  aware  there  are  a  class  who  say  that  Christiancr  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  God ;  that  they  believe  in  Christ, 
and  are  excused  from  obedience  to  the  law;  that  they  are  not 
under  the  law,  but  the  gospel ;  that  the  law  to  thefti  is  of  none 
effect ;  that  the  laws  of  God  as  revealed  to  Moses  have  been  re- 
pealed ;— or  rather  they  seem  to  have  bat  a  confused  idea  of  what 
they  do  believe  touching  the  matter,  while  they  fashion  a  theory 
of  Divine'providence  to  suit  their  own  fancies,  and  substantially,  by 
their  own  hands,  fashion  Jehovah  into  an  idol,  although  not  of 
wood  or  stone,  yet  as  much  in  conformity  to  their  own  notions ; 
perhaps  but  little  thinking  that  their  notions  may  have  arisen 
from  pride  or  ignorance.  We  cannot  promise  any  benefit  by  ad- 
dressing such.  He  who  dares  take  the  character  of  Jehovah  into 
keeping,  selecting  from  among  the  manifestations  of  his  providence, 
and  decide  this  law  to  be  repealed,  or  this  only  in  force,  would 
seem  to  be  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  reason  as  his  posi- 
tion is  beyond  the  bounds  of  moral  sense. 

But  let  us,  who  claim  not  so  high  prerogative,  who  are  able 
only  to  notice  some  faint  emanations  of  Ike  Divine  mind,  as  He  has 
seen  fit  to  reveal  himself  to  our  feeble  perceptions, — who  have  been 
taught  by  the  exercise  of  faith  to  perceive  them  in  the  holy  books 
of  his  record  of  what  is  past,  and  the  present  display  of  his  power 
and  rule  in  the  government  of  the  world, — take  counsel  together, 
and  examine  and  compare  the  teachings  they  may  give  of  the 
unchangeableness  of,  and  our  relation  with,  the  laws  of  God. 

The  Creator  of  things  may  be  deemed  able  to  impose  such  rela- 
tions between  the  things  created  as  he  may  judge  suitable  to  effect 
the  object  had  in  their  creation.     Such  relations  we  call  law ;  be- 
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cause,  as  we  notice  things,  they  are  the  rules  by  which  they  act  or 
are  acted  upon.  So  far  as  human  reason  has  been  able  to  examine, 
such  laws  are  as  unchangeable  as  the  Deity  who  imposed  them. 
To  such  certainty  and  unchangeableness  we  give  the  name  of  truth, 
and  hence  we  say  God  is  truth,  having  reference  to  the  unchange- 
ableness of  his  nature  and  of  his  laws. 

"With  the  idea  of  the  changeability  of  his  laws,  of  necessity 
must  be  associated  the  idea  of  the  changeability  of  God  himself. 
The  wickedness  of  such  argument  is  announced  in  its  tendency  to 
the  dethronement  of  Jehovah.  It  was  the  very  argument  used  by 
the  serpent  in  Eden. 

The  conclusion  is,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Deity  that  his  laws 
should  be  repealed ;  the  same  circumstance,  under  which  his  law 
has  been  noticed  to  manifest  itself,  reappearing,  and  it  is  again 
developed.  They  are  the  laws  of  eternity.  They  are  the  voice 
of  God.  The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  bold  and  plain  upon  this 
subject.        • 

^<  Wherefore  the  law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy  and 
just  and  good."  Mom.  vii.  12. 

^^Now  we  know  that  what  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith 
to  them  who  are  under  the  law,  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped, 
and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God.  Therefore  by 
the  deeds  of  the  law,  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight, 
for  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.'*  ^^Do  we  then  make  void  the 
law  through  faith?  God  forbid;  yea,  we  establish  the  law." 
Bom.  iii.  19,  20,  81. 

'^  Whosoever  committeth  sin  transgresscth  also  the  law,  for  sin 
is  the  transgression  of  the  law."   1  John  iii.  4. 

''  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets; 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  Whosoever  therefore  shall 
break  one  of  these  least  commandment^,  and  shall  teach  so  to  do, 
he  shall  be  called  the  lca||  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  who- 
soever shall  do  and  teach  them,  th^  same  shall  be  called  great  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Matt.  v.  17,  19. 
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LESSON  VIII. 

Anothbr  of  the  rules  of  Christian  justice  which  will  be  found 
applicable  to  our  subject,  is,  *^  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them:  for 
this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets."  Matt.  vii.  12. 

The  remarks  made  upon  the  first  rule  are  in  some  measure  ap- 
plicable to  this. 

The  desire  of  something  to  be  done  must  be  founded  on  good 
reason  and  conformable  to  justice.  Folly  ever  marks  an  unrea- 
sonable desire;  and  that  desire  is  always  unjust  which  merely 
reaches  to  the  taking  from  another  without  the  ooiresponding  de- 
sire to  reciprocate.  Such  desires  are  changed  instantly  into  the 
action  of  the  mind  called  ^^ coveting"  and  are  mo!^  strictly  for- 
bidden, for  this  good  reason,  that  very  action  of  the  mind  is  a 
mental  theft ;  and  the  moral  wickedness  in  the  individual  ^*  covet- 
ing" is  the  same  as  though  he  were  practically  a  thief.  But,  fur- 
ther, the  desire  must  be  predicated  upon  a  presumable  condition  ; 
for,  by  the  rule,  it  would  be  unjust  to  desire  that  which  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  have  done  to  us ;  so  it  would  be  to  desire  any  other  ^ 
impossibility.  Suppose  A.  should  desire  that  you  Would  make  him 
rich,  does  it  follow  that  he  must  make  you  rich  when  he  has  no 
ability  to  ^o  so  ?  The  case  is  not  founded  upon  a  presumable 
condition,  nor,  on  good  reason,  upon  a  desire  to  reciprocate,  conse- 
quently unjust.. 

But  suppose  A.  feels  anxious  for  your  warm  regard  for  his  pros- 
perity in  his  lawful  understandings,  here  the  desire  reaches  to 
nothing  unjust,  to  no  disorder  in  society,  or  beyond  your  power, 
and  clearly  within  his  power  to  reciprocate ;  he  is  then  bound  by 
the  rule  to  feel  a  warm  desire  for  your  prosperity  in  all  your  law- 
ful undertakings.  And  who  does  not  perceive  that  if  one  desires 
your  good  wishes,  he  must  of  necessity  feel  good  wishes  for  you. 
Whether  the  desire  imply  merely  a  mental  or  physical  action,  similar 
examples  will  illustrate.  The  rule  is  truly  a  golden  one,  and,  so 
far  as  acted  upon,  binds  society  together  in  peace  and  good-will. 

It  is  quite  analogous  to  the  twenty-fourth  maxim  of  Confucius, 
which  reads  thus :  ^^  Do  unto  another  as  thou  would  be  dealt  with 
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thyself;  thou  only  needest  this  law  alone:  it  is  the  foundation  and 
principle  of  all  the  rest."  And  is  in  spirit  with  the  fifty-third 
maxim  of  the  same  philosopher:  ^^  Acknowledge  the  benefits  by  the 
return  of  other  benefits  ;  but  never  revenge  injuries."  We  trust 
the  rule  is  none  the  less  sacred  because  it  was  revealed  to  man  at 
an  early  period. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  correotness  of  these  views  by  the  inconsist- 
ency of  those  opposite.  Others  say  that  if  we  were  in  slavery 
we  should  wish  to  be  made  free,  therefore  we  are  bound  by  this 
rule  to  set  free  all  who  are  in  slavery  now. 

If  this  be  true,  in  order  that  the  whole  circle  of  action  may  be 
consistent,  there  must  be  another  link  added  to  the  chain ;  hence 
we  find  that  the  advocates  of  this  interpretation  say,  also,  **  that 
same  inward  principle  which  teaches  a  man  what  he  is  bound  to 
do  for  others,  teaches  equally,  and  at  the  same  instant,  what  others 
are  bound  to  do  to  him.''  Channing^  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  This  proposi- 
tion inevitably  follows  the  preceding ;  for  who  is  he  that  can  say 
among  men  that  that  is  a  good  rule  which  is  not  reciprocal. 

This  imaginary  rule  would  perhaps  be  less  obnoxious  in  case  of 
universal  equality.  For,  in  that  case,  we  may  suppose  an  uni- 
versal equality  of  desire,  without  which  one  wishes  one  thing  and 
another  its  opposite.  But  so  long  as  God  rules,  universal  equality 
can  only  happen  in  case  of  universal  perfection,  in  which  case 
neither  sin  nor  slavery  can  exist,  and  in  which  case  the  argument 
will  not  be  wanted.  But  the  rule  as  left  by  Jesus  Christ  was  made 
for  man  in  his  fallen  state. 

But  again,  if  the  interpretation  of  our  opponents  be  true,  then 
the  proposition  may  be  resolved  into  this  state: — A.  is  as  much 
bound  by  the  desire  of  B.  as  by  his  own,  and  the, whole  world  is 
fully  bound  by  both.  But  the  whole  world  individually  desire  ad- 
versely to  each  other,  yet  each  desire  is  to  be  harmoniously  grati- 
fied. Let  each  one  make  out  the  examples  ;  we  think  they  will 
find  them  extremely  ridiculous  in  the  result.  The  doctrine  in- 
volves plainly  the  most  gross  contradictions,  and  is  therefore  a 
naked  nullity. 

Again,  if  it  be  the  law  of  God,  that  because  we  desire  a  thing, 
therefore  we  are  bound  to  give  that  thing  to  another,  it  implies 
that  the  desire  was  the  manifestation  of  God's  will ;  in  short, 
that  the  desire  was  a  portion  of  his  revealed  law;  consequently, 
whatever  any  man  desires  is  a  portion  of  inspiration.  Hence 
Ghanning  says,  (page  as  above,)  ^'  his  conscience,  in  revealing  the 
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moral  law,  does  not  reveal  a  law  for  himself  only,  bat  speaks  as  a 
universal  legislator."  Now  it  follows,  that,  as  each  man  desires 
an  opposite,  therefore  there  are  as  many  opposite  systems  of  the 
laws  of  God  as  there  are  individuals  who  desire  them ;  in  other 
words,  it  would  be  making  God's  law  just  what  each  one  desired  it 
to  be.     Thus  making  the  law  of  God  a  perfect  nullity. 

But  again,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  golden  rule,  as  employed 
by  them  who  use  it  to  inculcate  immediate  emancipation,  be  true, 
then  it  contradicts  the  spirit  of  the  commandf  ^^Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  house.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's 
wife  ;  nor  his  man-servanty  (nSJS^I  ve  abeddo^  male  slavcj)  nor  his 
maid^ervanty  (IJIOKI  va  amathoy  female  slave^)  nor  his  ox,  nor  his 
ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbour's."  JEzod.  xz.  17.  Here 
the  word  ^^  covet"  is  used  to  mean  a  strong  desire  without  the  wish 
or  ability  to  reciprocate ;  therefore  without  good  reason — conse- 
quently unjust.  It  is  the  same  exercise  of  the  mind  that  leads  a 
man  to  acts  of  theft  that  is  here  forbidden :  an  exercise  of  the  mind 
that  leads  to  many  disorders  in  society,  and  hence  this  command. 
The  command  does  not  extend  to  him  who  desires  his  neighbour's 
house,  man-servant,  maid-servant,  ox,  or  ass,  upon  the  condition 
that  the  desire  is  founded  upon  good  reason.  The  neighbour 
having  the  will  and  power  to  part  with,  and  he  who  desires  the 
power  and  will  to  reciprocate,  these  qualifications  bring  the  de- 
sire within  the  purview  of  the  golden  rule,  and  remove  all  ten- 
dency to  disorders  in  society.  To  buj  and  sell  with  the  view  to 
reciprocate  gain,  has  a  very  strong  tendency  to  bind  society 
together  in  peace  and  good-will. 

In  the  lesson  of  the  golden  rule,  the  Saviour  gave  a  check  to 
impetuous  and  improper  desires, — to  the  wicked  and  improper 
hankering  after  the  substance  or  condition  of  others, — by  bringing  to 
view  the  propriety  of  performing  themselves  such  acts  as  they  de- 
manded of  others :  that  they  should  prove  themselves  worthy  of 
t;he  solicited  favour  by  a  reciprocity  of  feeling  and  action. 

This  we  think  evident  from  what  precedes :  "  If  then  ye,  being 
evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  that  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  unto 
them  that  ask  him." 

The  doctrine  of  the  golden  rule  seems  to  be  often  misunderstood. 
We  quote  from  the  great  Selden :  "  Guided  by  justice  and  mercy, 
do  unto  all  men  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you,  were  your  cir- 
cumstances and  theirs  reversed.     If  the  prisoner  should  ask  the 
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judge  whether  he  would  be  content  to  be  hanged  were  he  in  his 
case,  he  would  answer,  No !  Then  says  the  prisoner,  Do  as  yoa 
would  be  done  to.  Neither  of  them  must  do  as  private  men ;  bat 
the  judge  must  do  by  him  as  they  have  publicly  agreed :  that  is, 
both  judge  and  prisoner  have  consented  to  the  law,  that  if  either 
of  them  steal,  he  shall  be  hanged."  Selden. 

^^  If  the  wickedest  wretches  among  yourselves,  the  most  peevish, 
weak,  and  ill-natured  of  you  all,  will  readily  give  good  gifts  to 
their  children  when  they  cry  for  them,  how  much  rather  will  the 
great  Ood,  infinite  in  goodness,  bestow  blessings  on  his  children 
who  endeavour  to  resemble  him  in  his  perfections,  and  for  that 
ask  his  grace  and  other  spiritual  and  heavenly  blesdngs;"  but 
God  grants  these  blessings  alone  upon  this  condition,  that,  '^  ani- 
mated by  his  goodness,  you  study  to  express  your  gratitude  for  it 
by  your  integrity  and  kindness  to  your  fellow-creatures,  treating 
them  in  every  instance  as  you  would  think  it  reasonable  to  be 
treated  by  them,  if  you  were  in  their  circumstances,  and  they  in 
yours;  for  this  is,  in  effect,  a  summary  and  abstract  of  all  the 
human  and  social  virtues  recommended  in  the  moral  precepts  of 
the  law  and  the  prophet$y  and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  ends  of 
both  to  bring  men  to  this  equitable  and  amiable  temper.*' 
Doddridge. 

Such  are  the  comments  of  these  men  upon  this  subject. 

But  permit  us  to  remark  that  the  word  man^ervavkty  in  the 
command  just  quoted,  is  translated  from  the  Hebrew  H!}]^  eledy 
and  means  what  we  mean  by  the  word  slave.  And  let  it  be  re- 
membered that,  in  the  decalogue,  in  one  of  the  original  laws^i>f 
God  the  Father,  delivered  to  Moses  from  Sinai,  the  slave  is  classed 
with  the  ox,  the  ass,  in  short,  with  all  other  property,  as  an  artide 
of  possession ;  and  that  we  are  commanded  not  to  have  a  desire  to 
change  the  possession  unjustly.  And  that,  by  a  fair  interpretation 
of  the  golden  rule  issued  by  the  living  lips  of  Jesus  Christy  if  we 
reasonably  and  justly  desire  to  change  the  possession,  we  must 
honestly  reciprocate  the  full  value  thereof. 

Let  the  candid  world,  the  truth-searching  philosopher,  and  the 
humble  Christian  examine,  and  say  whether  these  conclusions  are 
not  founded  on  reason,  justice,  and  the  laws  of  God. 
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LESSON  IX. 

We  suppose  all  Christians  will  agree  that  God  is  a  Spirit  eternal 
and  infinitei  unchangeable  and  unaccountable,  omnipotent,  omni- 
present, and  omniscient,  most  wise,  most  true,  most  holy,  and  most 
good,  without  beginning  or  without  end.  Such  from  eternity  were 
his  qualities,  and  such  to  eternity  they  will  remain. 

In  contemplation  of  these  characteristics  of  Jehovah,  we  are  led 
to  deduce  that  God  must  originally  and  essentially  within  himself 
be  eternally  happy.  ^^  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my 
pleasure."  Isa.  xlvi.  10.  If  it  is  proper  to  say  that  GtoA  has 
desires,  then  it  must  be  his  desire  that  his  *^  coumel  shall  stand," 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  happiness  to  be  unable  to  gratify 
desire  or  fail  in  counsel ;  besides,  it  would  prove  some  deficiency 
of  power.  Before  God  created  some  other  being  or  thing,  he  ex- 
isted alone.  Can  it  be  said  he  had  wants  ?  For  what  purpose 
then  did  he  create  other  things  ?  What  object  had  he  in  view  ? 
The  object  must  have  been  worthy  of  calling  forth  his  action. 
What  other  object  could  have  been  worthy  of  his  action  than  him- 
self? Because  his  work  must  in  all  its  parts  reflect  his  power, 
his  every  quality,  we  must  therefore  conclude  God  is  the  sole 
and  ultimate  end  of  every  thing  he  does.  If  all  the  labours  of 
9eity  were  not  solely  for  himself,  t^en  of  the  greatness  and  recti- 
tude of  many  of  his  providences  and  acts,  perhaps  none  could  ever 
be  comprehended  or  even  perceived  by  mortals.  For  God  legis- 
lates not  merely  for  a  city,  a  tribe  or  nation,  but  for  the  universe : 
not  for  an  hour,  a  day  or  a  thousand  years,  but  for  eternity.  ^^  I 
know  that  whatsoever  God  doeth  it  shall  be  for  ever :  nothing  can 
be  put  to  it,  nor  any  thing  taken  from  it ;  and  God  doeth  it,  that 
men  shall  fear  before  him.*'  JSccl.  iii.  14. 

If  God  himself  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things,  then  that  moral 
philosopher,  a  poor,  ignorant  man,  a  worm  of  but  momentary  ex- 
istence, mistakes,  who  teaches  in  substance  that  true  religion,  that 
is,  worship  of  God,  consists  in  an  advantageous,  successful,  and 
well-directed  selfishness  in  favour  of  himself;  for,  upon  that  prin- 
ciple the  vilest  enemy  may  take  shelter  under  the  cloak  of  his 

adversary, — but  will  he  be  the  more  worthy  ?  If  God  is  the  supreme 
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object  of  creation,  then  this  righteous  selfishness  must  be  in  ex- 
treme opposition  to  God.  There  are  important  deductions  ema- 
nating from  these  reflections,  which  we  are  unwilling  to  deprive 
others  the  pleasure  of  drawing  out  for  themselves.  The  use  God 
makes  of  his  creations  proves  the  end  for  which  he  made  them. 
We  might  rest  here ;  but  we  have  heard  some  say  that  God's  object 
in  creation  was  the  happiness  of  all  his  sentient  creatures.  If  so, 
then  they  all  would  be  happy ;  which  is  not  the  fact.  Human 
misery  is  the  first  object  we  behold  everywhere.  True,  man  can 
never  have  a  very  competent  idea  of  God.  His  powers  of  thought 
are  too  low ;  his  associations  too  trivial.  But  if  the  object  God 
had  in  creation  was  the  development  of  his  own  glory,  then  there 
can  be  no  greater  conformity  unto  God  than  there  is  knowledge  of 
his  character.  Hence,  where  we  see,  hear,  and  learn  the  most  of 
.God,  we  become  the  most  pure  and  holy.  Holiness  depends  on  a 
knowledge  of  G^l.  The  reason  is  obvious :  a  holy  man  is  a  more 
perfect  exhibition  of  the  Divine  character.  If  so,  then  the  happi- 
ness of  man  depends  upon  his  perception  of  God.  Therefore  man 
can  never  be  happy  only  in  proportion  as  he  is  holy.  But  if  the 
glory  of  God  is  the  ultimate  end  of  creation,  and  if  the  happiness 
of  his  rational  creatures  depends  upon  their  perception  of  him, 
then  the  ultimate  end  secures  in  the  highest  possible  degree  their 
happiness. 

The  great  cause  of  human  misery  will  be  found  to  proceed  from 
the  unquenchable  desire  in  the  unregenerate  man  to  rebel  against 
God — to  set  up  a  government  of  his  own,  more  wise  than  he 
conceives  the  government  of  God  to  be ;  in  fact,  he  does  not  pe% 
ceive  his  government,  for  he  has  no  perception  of  him. 

We  might  deduce  an  argument  in  proof  that  a  perception  of 
God  is  happiness  to  man,  from  the  formation  of  his  mental  powers. 
To  whom  docs  it  not  give  deep  distress  to  behold  what  we  call 
talent  and  virtue  hid  in  obscurity  and  bowed  down  beneath  op- 
pression and  want  ?  To  whom  does  it  not  give  great  delight  to 
perceive  a  lucid  manifestation  of  these  qualities  ?  The  great  ob- 
ject in  the  individual  creation  of  man  is  his  improvement ;  his 
advance  towards  an  approximation  of  being  able  to  see  God  as  he 
is.  The  business  of  angels  and  saints  in  heaven  is  to  intensely 
seek  after  a  more  full  knowledge  of  God. 

If  the  happiness  of  man  is  thus  dependent  upon  his  perception 
of  the  greatness  and  power  of  God,  then  we  may  conclude  that  a 
continued  manifestation  of  it  is  essential  to  him  in  producing 
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before  his  mind  an  increasing  brilliancy  of  view  of  the  great  Je- 
hovah. 

The  order  and  gradation  in  the  power  bestowed  on  the  different 
objects  his  hand  has  made,  displaying  his  foresight  in  the  work  of 
creation,  from  the  seraph  down  to  the  veriest  mite,  would  seem  an 
arrangement  that  mig]it  furnish  the  mind  of  man  or  an  angel  with 
never-ending  study,  with  a  never-ending  employment  to  find  out 
God. 

.  If  the  wide  and  permanent  diversity  of  character  and  condition 
in  the  present  world,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come, — ^if  the  rela- 
tions we  find  between  man  and  man, — if  the  great  sacrifice  for 
sin  and  the  redemption  wrought  therefrom, — ^if  the  eternal  wrath 
of  Jehovah  against  the  incorrigible  sinner,  all  in  combination 
manifest  the  greatest  display  of  the  power  and  perfections  of  God ; 
— ^in  short,  if  the  providences  of  God  collectively,  as  we  see  them 
manifested  in  the  world,  are  the  true  development^tof  his  character, 
then  it  will  follow  that  they  all,  in  combination,  terminate  in  the 
greatest  good,  and,  in  their  external  consequences,  subserve  to  the 
greatest  extent  of  happiness  to  which  the  human  mind,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  its  only  legitimate  employment,  is  now  or  ever  will  be  sus- 
ceptible. 

The  first  deduction  is  that  sin  must  always  be  accompanied  with 
misery,  but  that  holiness  is  as  surely  accompanied  with  happiness, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  physical  condition.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper here  to  advert  to  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our  intellec- 
tual constitution,  which  is  this :  whatever  is  presented  to  the  mind 
falling  on  its  energy  and  our  physical  action  can  never  be  ap- 
proached by  us  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfectedness  unless  by 
constant  and  long-continued  repetitions ;  whence  we  say,  ^^  practice 
makes  perfect."  Whereas,  whatever  is  presented  wherein  we  are 
wholly  passive,  repetition  and  familiarity  are  in  constant  action  to 
diminish,  weaken,  and  wash  out  the  impressions  first  made.  Ex- 
amples in  proof  of  the  first  position  are  found  in  the  necessary  and 
long-continued  exertions  before  we  become  adepts  in  the  arts  and 
practices  of  civilized  life.  In  the  African  savage,  often,  many 
generations  of  constant  exertion  in  the  same  direction  are  required 
before  that  race  is  found  to  have  attained  such  a  state  of  per- 
fectibility in  these  things  as  is  required  to  sustain  a  position  in 
civilized  life ;  and  it  is  to  this  they  owe  their  state  of  pupilage 
among  the  civilized  races. 

Examples  of  the  second  position  are  found  in  the  ready  and 
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quick  adaptation  of  ourselves  to  the  condition  in  which  we  are 
placed :  even  our  senses,  from  constant  repetition  and  familiarity^ 
often  cease  to  loathe  that  which  was  obnoxious.  The  mind  to  which 
the  starry  firmament  is  first  unfolded  will  be  filled  with  astonish- 
ment and  wonder ;  but  the  familiarity  of  a  constant  gaze  does  not 
even  excite  an  emotion. 

This  characteristic  of  the  human  intellect  gives  strong  proof  of 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  God.  For  through  its  means,  all  in  civil* 
ized  and  Christian  life  and  practice,  from  the  king  upon  the  throi\,e 
down  to  the  slave,  are  rendered  equally  happy  and  contented  with 
their  condition.  Therefore  he  is  not  a  correct  philosopher  who 
measures  the  happiness  of  a  lower  grade  in  life  by  his  own  feelinga. 


LESSON  X. 

From  consideration  of  our  previous  lesson,  we  should  make  the 
deduction  that  Christianity  is  incompatible  with  savage  life.  The 
Christian  can  no  longer  be  a  savage,  notwithstanding  the  habits 
of  civilization  may  be  yet  too  weakly  established  to  guaranty 
against  lapses  to  former  habits.  The  habits  of  the  savage  must 
be  changed  so  as  to  approximate  civilized  life  before  Christianity 
can  be  successfully  taught  him.  Hence  one  error  into  which  the 
missionary  and  the  teacher  of  the  Negro  sometimes  fall.  They 
confine  their  labours  to  instructions  concerning  the  more  abstruse* 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  but  the  savage  has  no  capability  to  com- 
prehend them :  his  mind  has  never  been  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. 

The  child  can  never  comprehend  the  laws  of  astronomy  till  he 
has  first  learned  mathematics.  The  savage  must  first  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  necessity  that  individual  wants  must  be  supplied  by 
individual  labour,  and  all  the  consequent  attendants  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  before  the  possibility  can  exist  that  he  will  com- 
prehend the  higher  moral  duties.  Because,  without  that,  he  re- 
mains passive  under  such  teachings ;  and  in  such  case,  the  more 
familiar  such  lessons  are  made  to  him  the  less  they  affect  him. 
Instances  are  not  wanting  where  such  a  state  of  facts  exists  in  cir- 
cles of  society  where  it  would  seem  they  should  be  the  least  ex- 
pected !  and  from  whence  the  great  truth  is  deducible,  that  mental 
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and  physical  idleness  is  a  most  deadly  poison  to  good  morals  and 
intellectual  improvement,  and  the  conduct  of  such  men  is  always 
found  searching  the  way  back  to  a  deteriorated  condition. 

The  animal  propensities  require  to  be  forced  into  habits  con- 
tributive  to  the  relations  and  duties  of  civilized  and  Christian  life. 
The  mind  must  be  made  to  comprehend  what  our  relative  duties 
are,  both  experimentally  and  habitually,  and  also  the  impossibility 
of  their  being  dispensed  with,  before  it  will  be  able  to  perceive 
the  laws  which  bind  our  action  to  their  performance.  And  it  may 
be  here  remarked,  that  a  perception  of  these  laws  sufficiently 
strong  to  influence  the  conduct  of  a  man  will  at  least  place  him 
in  the  position  of  Agrippa  before  Paul.  The  history  of  man  does 
not  point  to  an  instance  where  an  individual  has  regenerated  him- 
self from  the  depth  of  human  degradation,  except  under  the  pu- 
pilage and  control  of  a  superior  wisdom. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts  was  founded  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour 
for  the  children  of  men. 


LESSON  XL 

The  lowness  of  individual  condition,  in  relation  to  our  fellow 
iren,  or  to  human  society  generally,  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
humility  of  the  Christian  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  to  man 
or  God,  because  the  Christian  is  not  required  to  display  intellec- 
tual powers  which  he  does  not  possess,  nor  possessions  not  his  own. 
If  he  has  but  one  talent,  its  occupation  alone  is  required, — the  de- 
sire to  bestow  one  mite  marks  his  character.  It  is  therefore  a 
very  great  error  which  some  of  the  abolitionists  seem  to  suppose, 
that,  because  a  man  is  a  slave,  he  is  thereby  prevented  from  being 
a  Christian  or  hindered  from  the  worship  of  God.  On  the  con- 
trary, so  essential  is  humility  to  the  Christian  character,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  in  a  lesson  to  his  disciples,  says,  "  Whosoever  will  be  chief 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant,"  Sov2jo^,  douloSj  slave;  a 
figure,  a  sentence,  which  the  Divine  Being  could  never  have  pro- 
nounced, if  slavery  was  inconsistent  with  his  doctrine,  either  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  slave  or  that  of  the  master.  With  great 
similarity  of  figure  and  sameness  of  the  humility  in  the  worshipper 
of  God,  David  addresses  Jehovah :   ^^  0  Lord,  truly  I  am  thy  ser- 
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vant,"  (T|*f5y  ahedekay  thy  slave^)  "I  am  thy  servant  (T|"TDy 

ahedeka^  thy  slave)  and  the  son  of  thy  hand-maid^*'  (^^O?*"!?  ^^^ 

theka,  thy  female  slave,)  "  thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds."     Compare 
with  John  viii.  36,  also  1  Cor.  vii.  22. 


LESSON  XII. 


The  institutions  of  slavery  and  Christianity  can  never  be  an- 
tagonistic. Slavery  enforces  obedience  in  the  inferior  to  a  supe- 
rior power,  for  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  both.  Any  deviation  from 
the  law  of  God  pertinent  to  the  case,  to  some  extent  lessens  the 
benefit  and  diminishes  what  should  have  been  the  quotient  of  the 
general  good.  Slavery  is  therefore,  however  rude  in  its  obedience 
or  commands,  an  attempt  at  civilized  life ;  and  we  may  therefore 
judge  of  the  amount  of  its  abuses  by  its  greater  or  less  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  those  virtues  incident  to  that  condition.  True, 
this  result  is  scarcely  perceptible  where  the  most  elevated  are  still 
deeply  degraded,  as  is  for  ever  the  case  in  all  those  regions  where 
the  light  of  Christianity  has  never  been  diffused.  And  it  is  from 
1  hcse  facts  we  find  the  providence  of  God  to  be  that  slavery,  in 
such  regions,  is  always  seeking  abroad  for  a  more  enlightened 
master. 


LESSON  XIIL 


The  path  of  the  Christian  is  described  as  strait  and  narrow ; 
in  it  there  are  no  broad  provisions  for  licentiousness,  immorality, 
crime,  or  sin  of  any  kind,  nor,  at  suitable  distances,  are  there  pri- 
vate apartments  prepared,  wherein  cunning  expediency  may  change 
her  apparel ;  nor  will  the  poor  traveller  be  perplexed  with  ambigu- 
ous directions,  whereby  any  thing  is  to  be  performed  contrary  to 
the  plain  understanding  of  the  law.  But. each  step  therein  must 
be  in  conformity  to  the  directions  of  him  who  made,  knows,  and 
governs  all. 

How  feeble  then  shall  prove  the  man,  swelled  with  the  pride  of 
his  own  supposed  holiness,  who  shall  attempt  to  straighten,  alter. 
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and  make  better  this  highway  to  heaven  !  *'  For  who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord?  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?  or  who 
hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him 
again  ?  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things !" 
Rom,  xi.  34-36.  On  every  step  of  thb  footway  to  heaven,  made 
for  poor  sinners  to  walk  in,  for  the  slave  as  well  as  for  the  crowned 
head,  are  engraven,  in  letters  of  the  light  of  God  himself,  direc- 
tions for  the  poor  traveller,  so  that  ''  the  wayfaring  men,  though 
fools,  shall  not  err  thereia."  \ha.  xxxv.  8.  And  let  us  now  iMd 
some  of  these  records,  and  SM  Jiow  they  comport  with  the  doctrine 
of  universal  equality  as  involttsd  is  the  labours  before  us : 

''  Let  every  soul  be  subject  iilfi  tiie  higher  powers ;  for  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. 

'^Whosoever  therefore  reristcith  the  power  resisteth  the  ordi- 
nance of  God ;  and  they  Aat  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation.  . 

"  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works  but  to  the  evil. 
Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power,  do  that  which  is  good, 
and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same. 

**  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth  not 
the  sword  in  vain ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  exe- 
cute wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil. 

"  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but 
also  for  c6nscience  sake. 

"  For,  for  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute  also ;  for  they  are  God's 
ministers,  attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing. 

"  Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues :  tribute  to  whom  tribute 
is  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honour  to 
whom  honour."  Rom,  xiii.  1-8. 


LESSON  XIV. 


Before  we  close  our  present  Study,  let  us  survey  for  a  moment 
the  position  of  the  truly  Christian  character.  Let  us  see  and  ex- 
amine a  position,  whether  filled  by  ford,  subject^  or  slave^  that 
seems  so  surrounded  with  hope,  so  particularly  the  focus  of  all 
the  irradiations  of  heaven,  that  the  distinctions  and  miseries  of 
human  life,  even  wrongs  done  us,  are  blotted  out  by  the  brilliancy 
of  their  illumination. 
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But  let  us  view  it  in  connection  with  man  in  an  unchristianised 
state,  under  the  control  of  the  appetites,  passions,  and  influences 
of  an  unredeemed  world  ;  and  it  may  be  we  shall  behold  with 
wonder  the  operation  of  that  redemption  by  which  his  felicity  is 
made  steadfast. 

The  uncertainty  and  vanity  of  human  pursuits  have  fw  ever 
been  a  subject  of  remark. 

And,  if  we  examine  the  motives  of  human  conduct  and  see  the 
faUaoious  objects  of  human  hope,  we  always  perceive  the  constant 
attendance  of  pain,  misery,  and  woe. 

As  the  visions  of  early  life  mn  ralinquished,.we  transfer  to  the 
future  that  confidence  which  has  biliii  for  ever  betrayed  by  the  past, 
and  as  these  illusions  are  saeGeasifaly  dispelled,  new  objects  con- 
tinue to  fill  the  imagination,  till  the  very  moment  when  all  our 
prospects  are  involved  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.  Nor  think  ye 
that  the  miseries  that  flow  from  ambition,  avarice,  voluptuousness, 
and  open  crime,  are  the  only  ones  that  attend  us.  Each  refine- 
ment of  life  is  accompanied  with  its  own  peculiar  symptom.  Be- 
sides, there  are  sufferings  that  no  foresight  can  foresee,  which  no 
excellence  can  elude. 

The  imperfection  of  a  master,  or  of  him  placed  in  power,  may 
bring  to  his  slave  or  other  dependant  unutterable  wo ! 

The  lassitude  of  sickness,  the  agony  of  its  pain,  the  distresses, 
the  imperfections  of  our  friends,  their  alienation  from  us,  and  our 
final  separation  from  the  objects  of  our  tenderest  regard,  would 
transform  paradise  itself  into  a  wilderness  of  wo,  did  not  the  light 
of  God  keep  it  for  ever  illumined. 

Even  could  we  escape  from  all  the  external  causes  of  wo,  yet 
the  watjrs  of  bitterness  would  continue  to  flow  from  the  never- 
ceasing  sources  of  sorrow  that  lie  deep  in  our  qprn  bosoms 
buried. 

We  are  therefore  constrained,  forced  to  conclude,  that  the 
balance  of  our  moral  constitution  has  been  destroyed  ;  and  by  tbo 
derangement  of  a  system  once  harmoniously  attuned,  our  principle^ 
of  action,  no  longer  in  unison,  are  thrown  into  perpetual  collision : 
maintaining  no  longer  their  original  or  their  relative  strength,  they 
lead  us  into  perpetual  error,  and  by  their  conflicts  produce  a  moral 
discord  incompatible  with  the  happiness  of  man.  "  For  the  crea. 
ture  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of 
him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope.'*  "Because  the  crea- 
ture itself  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  {SovT^iagp  slavery)  of 
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corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  Grod."  Bam. 
viii.  26l 

Had  we  been  made  acquainted  merely  with  the  fall  of  man  and 
its  effect  upon  his  moral  constitution,  we  should  have  still  been  be- 
wildered in  the  perplexities  of  our  condition.  A  consciousness  of 
guilt  would  have  filled  our  minds  with  apprehension,  and  the  fear 
of  the  Divine  displeasure  would  have  mingled  its  bitterness  with 
every  gratification,  would  have  seized  upon  every  hope.  Like 
Gain,  we  should  have  cried  ont^  ^  Our  punishment  is  greater  ikam 
we  can  bear,"  and  solicited  th«  bkek  mark  of  slavery  as  an  anti* 
dote  to  threatened  and  iaaUnt  iimtl|< 

But  the  mercy  of  Grod,  whiclii|ltyi  tempers  even  the  natural 
events  to  the  delicate  sensibilitiMOT  our'^hysical  perceptions,  con- 
cealed from  our  view  the  deadlatMm  cf  our  condition,  till,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  counsels,  ht  taw  fit  to  blend  with  the  discovery  the 
bright  visions  ''of  the  glory  about  to  be  revealed."  JRom.  viii.  18. 

The  heathen  nations,  although  painfully  alive  to  the  brevity  of 
human  life,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  vanity  of  our  hopes, 
were  equally  ignorant  of  our  fallen  nature,  and  of  the  holiness  of 
that  God  before  whom  we  are  to  be  adjudged.  Their  conception 
of  an  existence  after  death  was  cheerless  and  indistinct,  although, 
even  at  this  late  day,  among  the  most  lofty  intellects  of  their  time, 
we  can  now  perceive  a  longing  desire  after  something  to  them  Qj^t 
known,  a  hankering  for  the  proof  of  a  spiritual  immortality.  Thus, 
while  there  was  but  little  in  their  anticipations  of  a  future  state  to 
excite  their  apprehension  or  alarm,  there  was  but  little  t6''stimu- 
late  their  hope. 

The  vulgar  were  sometimes  alarmed  by  the  majestic  terrors  of 
the  Thunderer,  and  the  philosopher  was  sometimes  penetrated  by 
those  perfections  which  he  was  led  to  ascribe  to  the  mighty  Mind. 

Tet  the  wisest  sages  of  antiquity  do  not  seem  to  have  perceived 
in  human  guilt  an  internal  malignity,  which  no  penitence  can  ex- 
piate, nor  blood  of  dying  victims  wash  away. 

If  some  glimpses  of  the  miseries  and  dangers  in  which  sin  had 
involved  us  were  disclosed  to  the  favoured  few,  yet  visions  of  pro- 
phecy dispelled  the  gloom ;  for,  ''  where  there  is  no  vision  the  peo- 
ple perish."  Prov.  xxix.  18. 

It  was  not  till  our  Saviour  had  sealed  the  charter  of  our  hope, 
that  our  condition,  with  a  full  view  of  its  desolation,  was  proclaimed 
to  a  fallen  world.  A  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  the  remedy 
has  in  mercy  kept  pace  with  each  other.    If  we  learn  that  the 
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''creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity/'  we  also  learn  that  he  was 
made  so  in  hope. 

Now,  when  we  behold  our  condition,  although  we  see  evidences 
of  our  fallen  state,  of  the  degradation  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties,  yet  we  see  also  a  provision  of  mercy  by  which  the  crea^ 
ture  may  be  delivered  from  '^  the  bondage  (oovyUtog,  skntfy)  of 
corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

Viewed  in  connection  with  this  sublime  truth,  the  value  of  human 
interests,  the  pain  of  human  sufferings,  and  the  grief  of  human 
wrongs  disappear ;  yea,  vanish  from  the  eye  of  the  true  believer. 
The  grandeur  of  his  future  proqMcts  dignifies  his  present  state, 
however  humble.  His  present -evils,  whiek  might  overwhelm  him 
if  attached  to  his  ultimate  condition,  lose  all  their  bitterness  when 
converted  by  redeeming  love  into  mere  lessons  of  moral  discipline. 
The  pain  is  softened  by  the  endearment  of  paternal  tenderness, 
and  he  feels  and  knows  that  they  will  only  accompany  the  mere 
infancy  of  his  being. 

The  poor,  humble,  but  Christian  slave,  hears  constantly  the  les 
sons  of  Titus,  and  is  happy  in  his  obedience  to  his  own  master, 
that  he  may  please  him  well  in  all  things,  watchful  to  not  contra- 
dict, nor  purloin  from  any  one,  and  careful  to  show  all  good  fidelity, 
that  he  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Grod.  lie  feels  that  no  one  has 
a  deeper  interest  in  that  grace ;  for  it  hath  equally  appeared  to  all 
men. 

He  remembers  his  fellow-slaves  of  Colosse,  and  while  with  sin- 
gleness of  eye  he  heartily  serves  his  earthly  master,  he  feels  that 
the  act  is  ennobled,  and  is  transferred  to  be  an  act  of  devotion  and 
obedience  to  the  great  Jehovah. 

Sympathy  carries  him  back  to  his  Corinthian  brethren,  in  common 
with  whom  he  feels  no  anxious  care  to  change  the  condition  in 
which  he  was  called,  for  while  he  is  content  to  abide  where  God 
has  placed  him,  he  knows  that  he  has  been  purchased  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  freeman  of  the  Lord. 

With  his  fellow-slaves  of  Ephesus,  he  may  tremble  with  fear  lest 
his  obedience  to  his  master  shall  not  be  performed  with  good-will 
and  singleness  of  heart,  as  unto  Christ  himself,  for  he  knows  that 
God  has  not  required  of  him  merely  eye-service ;  yet  he  also 
knows  that  Christians,  whether  bond  or  free  in  this  world,  will 
hereafter  be  remembered  of  God  for  whatever  good  they  do.  Yea, 
he  yields  himself  to  the  exhortations  of  Timothy,  and  accounts  his 
own  master  worthy  of  all  honour  and  obedience,  that  the  name 
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of  God  and  his  doctrine  should  not  be  blasphemed ;  nor  does  he 
feel  the  less  reverence  for  his  believing  master,  but  rather  does  his 
service  with  alacrity  as  to  a  brother,  and  with  heart-felt  joy, 
because  he  is  a  faithful  and  beloved  partaker  of  the  benefits  of  his 
labour. 

And  when  he  hears  men,  whose  ignorance  of  God  has  caused 
them  to  be  puffed  up  with  the  idea  of  their  own  importance  and 
)mrity,  evidently  filled  ¥rith  pride,  as  though  they  could  teach  God 
a  more  holy  government,  attempting  to  exhort  and  teach  them  a 
different  doctrine,  he  fe^  he  knows  that  such  are  not  only  evil 
and  bad  men,  but  ignovMt  ones,  such  as  dote  about  questions,  and 
strifes  of  words,  which  kave  no  other  tendency  than  to  fill  the 
mind  with  envy,  strife,  railing,  and  evil  surmises,  such  as  are 
among  men  of  corrupt  minds,  among  men  who  are  destitute  of  the 
truth,  and  among  men  who  suppose  that  gain  is  godliness.  He 
will  view  such  men,  however  thoughtless  they  may  be  of  their 
true  position  or  sincere  in  their  belief,  as  standing  in  the  position 
of  the  serpent  in  Eden.  Their  lessons  to  him  are  disobedience  to 
God.  From  such  he  will  withdraw  himself ;  yea,  he  will  fly  from 
them  as  from  a  deadly  poison,  because  disobedience  to  Gt>d  for 
ever  ends  in  ruin  and  death.  But  from  Timothy  he  learns  con- 
tentment, for,  as  he  brought  nothing  into  the  world  with  him,  and 
as  he  can  most  certainly  carry  nothing  out,  so,  having  food  and 
raiment,  he  will  be  content,  and  especially  so  as  contentment  and 
godliness  are  great  gain. 

And  finally  he  hears  as  it  were  a  trumpet  sounding  from  the 
very  gates  of  heaven,  and  looking,  he  beholds  Peter  standing 
there ;  he  hears  a  still  small  voice,  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ,  say- 
ing, "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,  and  I  will  give 
unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  bo  bound  in  heaven."  Matt.  xvi.  18, 19. 
And  then  Peter,  raising  his  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  Gentile 
nations,  says  to  the  slaves:  "Be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all 
fear ;  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward  :  for 
this  is  thank-worthy,  if  a  man  for  conscience  towards  God  endure 
grief,  suffering  wrongfully.  For  what  glory  is  it,  if,  when  ye  be 
buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye  take  it  patiently  ?  But  if,  when  ye  do 
well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable  to 
God.  For  even  hereunto  were  ye  called;  because  Christ  also 
suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his 
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Steps,  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  gaile  found  in  his  mouth ;  who 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered  he 
threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  right- 
eously ;  who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree, 
that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness :  by  whose 
stripes  ye  were  healed.  For  ye  were  as  sheep  gone  astray,  but 
are  now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls." 


LESSON  XV. 

From  the  immense  disproportion  between  our  finite  minds  and 
the  infinite  objects  of  future  hope,  our  conceptions  of  the  disim- 
bodied  spirit  must  necessarily  be  feeble.  But  while  we  anticipate 
the  promised  freedom  of  the  celestial  world,  the  disenthralment  of 
our  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  deliverance  of  our  moral  powers 
from  all  corruption,  the  mind  becomes  more  and  more  habituated 
to  the  scenes  thus  disclosed,  and  even  reaches  to  prospects  of  re- 
splendent beauty ;  to  visions  of  unclouded  truth  ;  to  the  solution 
of  the  little  di£Sculties  of  our  own  earthly  trials ;  to  the  evolutions* 
of  the  Divine  character  in  connection  with  our  little  planet,  and 
even  to  that  infinitude  that  mocks  the  bounds  of  time  and  space. 

Thus  the  pious  Christian,  who  meditates  upon  God  and  the 
heavens,  the  work  of  his  hand,  feels  a  divine  influence  spread  over 
his  soul,  while  the  active  and  the  retired,  the  ardent  and  the 
timid,  the  philosopher  whose  mind  is  illumined  by  the  varied  lights 
of  science,  and  the  pious  slavey  whose  researches  are  confined  to  the 
sayings  of  some  unlettered  expositor,  will  each  cherish  anticipa- 
tions congenial  to  his  peculiar  state  of  mind.  Yet  all  will  grow  in 
grace  ;  all  will  rise  above  the  level  of  temporal  delights ;  and  all 
will  embrace  in  their  expanding  conceptions  the  mighty  import  of 
that  glorious  promise,  that  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  that  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him,'*  ICor.  ii.  9,  till  elevated  so 
far  above  earthly  associations,  that  each  can  say,  "  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied when  I  awake  in  thy  likeness."  P«.  xvii.  15. 

What  degree  of  moral  likeness  will  gradually  be  produced  by  a 
near  contemplation  of  imveiled  perfection  is  reserved  for  eternity 
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to  disclose.  But  the  time  will  at  length  come  when  to  every  sin- 
cere Christian  and  tme  disciple,  dazzled  by  the  refulgence  that 
will  break  upon  his  astonished  sight,  Jesus  Christ  will  address  the 
language  of  affection,  as  he  did  to  Martha :  **  Said  I  not  unto  thee 
that  if  thou  wouldst  believe  thou  shouldst  see  the  glory  of  God  ?" 
John  zL  40. 

^  Then  we  all,  with  open  face,  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory 
of  God,  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory." 
2  Cor!  iii.  18. 

Such,  then,  is  the  picture  and  such  the  prospect  of  the  Christian 
chaiucter ;  and  well  may  Christians,  even  the  slave,  '*  Reckon  that 
the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed."  Rom.  viii.  18. 

From  the  monarch  down,  viewed  from  the  distance  of  eternity, 
roan  occupies  but  a  point.  All  earthly  distinctions  become  so 
small  that  nothing  short  of  the  eye  of  omnipotence  can  see  them. 
The  same  language  describes,  and  the  same  God  will  prepare  their 
rest. 

The  Christian  slave  feels  exalted  even  while  on  earth,  for  he  is 
well  persuaded  ^^  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  power,  nor  things  present,'  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God."  Rom,  viii.  38. 

If  for  a  few  days  the  afflicted  Christian  and  glave  "  wander  in 
the  wilderness  in  a  solitary  way ;"  if,  "  hungry  and  thirsty,  their 
souls  faint  in  them,"  he  is  yet  '^hastening  to  a  city  of  habita- 
tions." P«.  cvii.  4,  5,  7. 

If  even  the  sun  of  his  earthly  hopes  be  set,  yet  he  is  hastening 
to  a  country  where  "  thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down ;  neither 
shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself;  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  ever- 
lasting light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended." 
Isa.  Ix.  20. 

With  such  views  the  heart  is  elevated  above  the  pains  and  mise- 
ries of  this  transitory  world  to  the  contemplation  of  hope  celestial. 

The  mere  philosopher,  who  views  the  mutilated  structure  of  the 
moral  world,  sees  no  renovating  principle  to  reorganize  its  scattered 
fragments.  He  mourns  with  unavailing  sorrow  over  the  ruins  of 
his  race,  and  chills  with  horror  at  the  prospect  of  his  own  decay. 
But  the  Christian  sees  a  fairer  earth  and  a  more  radiant  heaven. 
And  should  the  poor  slave,  forgetful  of  this  high  destiny  of  his 
Christian  character,  and  of  his  ultimate  home,  feeling,  like  Hagar, 
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the  slave  of  Sarah,  the  hand  of  his  mistress  dealing  hardly  by 
him,  and,  like  her,  attempt  a  remedy  by  flight ;  like  her,  he  will 
hear  the  voice  of  God,  sajing,  '^  Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  sub- 
mit thyself  under  her  hand."  Gen.  zvi.  9. 

Like  her,  in  humble  submission,  he  obeys  the  command,  and 
prays,  "  0  Lord,  correct  me,"  for  "  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  i« 
not  in  himself;  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps." 
Jer,  X.  23. 

In  the  miseries  and  vanities  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  the 
Christian  only  sees  proofs  of  a  fallen,  not  of  a  hopeless  state.  He, 
like  old  ^neas,  is  seeking  and  looking  for  a  home  in  a  fomgn 
land,  and,  like  him,  constantly  requires  the  interposition  of  some 
friendly  providence  to  warn  him  that  he  is  still  distant  from  the 
destined  shores. 

MatandflB  sedes  ;  non  haeo  tibi  littora  suasit, 

DeliuSy  aut  Cretso  jussit  considere  Apollo. — 2d  ^nead. 

Like  the  Israelites,  he  has  pitched  his  tent  in  a  wilderness  of 
sin,  and  feels  grateful  for  those  afflictions  that  reiterate  the  admo- 
nition :  ''  Arise  and  depart,  for  this  is  not  your  rest."  Micah  ii.  10. 

He  knows  that  'Hhis  corruptible  will  put  on»  incorruption,  that 
this  mortal  will  put  on  immortality,  and  that  as  he  has  borne  the 
image  of  the  earthly,  ho  shall  also  bear  the  imago  of  the  heavenly." 
See  1  Cor.  xv.  49,  53. 

Why  then  should  our  hearts  sink  in  sadness,  because,  as  we 
have  seen,  sin  has  destroyed  the  balance  of  moral  power  among 
men, — even  the  foundation  on  which  their  universal  equality  could 
exist,  whence  some  races  of  men  have  gone  deep  down  in  the  pit  of 
human  degradation,  until  the  man  and  the  brute  are  found  in  the 
same  animal  tenement. 

Such  is  the  poisonous  nature  of  sin,  that  the  heart  that  deviseth 
wicked  imaginations  always  finds  "feet  running  swiftly  to  ruin." 
Sec  Prov.  vi.  18. 

But  God  hath  promised  that  the  remnant  of  Israel  shall  not 
speak  lies :  "  Neither  shall  a  deceitful  tongue  be  found  in  their 
mouth,  foi:  they  shall  feed  and  lie  down,  and  none  shall  make  them 
afraid."  Zeph.  iii.  12, 13. 

But  the  ways  of  God  are  not  as  the  ways  of  man ;  he  makes  his 
enemies  build  his  throne. 

Therefore,  be  ye  not  deceived,  for  "there  shall  be  false 
teachers  among  you,  who  privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies, 
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even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  them- 
selves swift  destruction.'*  2  Pet.  ii.  1. 

Study  and  pray  to  improve  the  powers  that  God  hath  given, 
while  you  compare  the  things  that  be  with  the  causes  and  designs  of 
Providence ;  and  while  you  note  that  '^  the  evil  bow  before  the  good, 
and  the  wicked  at  the  gates  pf  the  righteous/'  note  also  that  '^  the 
way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish."  They  shall  be  *^  like  the  chaff 
which  the  wind  driveth  away."  For  ^^  the  hand  of  the  diligent  shall 
bear  rule ;  but  the  slothful  shall  be  under  tribute."  '^  He  that  hath 
not  sells  himself  to  him  that  hath."  Therefore,  ^'  the  borrower  is 
servant  to  the  lender,"  and  wherefore,  ^^  wisdom  is  better  than 
rubies  ;"  for  ^^by  me  princes  rule,  and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges 
of  the  earth.  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  those  that  seek  mo 
early  shall  find  me.  Riches  and  honour  are  with  me :  yea,  durable 
riches  and  righteousness." 

But  God  hath  promised  that  ^^  the  whole  earth  shall  be  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  Isa.  zi.  9. 
Therefore,  so  long  as  the  tares  and  the  wheat  shall  grow  toge- 
ther, '*  Wait  ye  upon  me,  saith  the  Lord,  until  the  day  that  I  will 
rise  up  to  the  prey :  for  my  determination  is  to  gather  the  nations, 
that  I  may  assembly  the  kingdoms  to  pour  out  upon  them  mine 
indignation,  even  all  my  fierce  anger ;  for  all  the  earth  shall  be 
devoured  with  the  fire  of  my  jealousy.  For  then  will  I  turn  to 
the  people  a  pure  language  that  they  may  all  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  to  serve  him  \^th  one  consent.  From  beyond  the 
rivers  of  Ethiopia  my  suppliants,  even  the  daughter  of  my  dis- 

persedy  (^V'^S'nS  Bath  Putsi^  the  daughter  of  Phut^  the  most 
degraded  of  the  African  tribes j)  shall  bring  mine  offering." 
Zeph.  iii.  8-10. 

The  slavery  of  the  African  tribes  to  those  of  the  true  faith 
is  here  clearly  announced,  and  the  great  benefit  of  their  conver- 
sion to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  proclaimed  as  an  abundant 
reason. 

Thus  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  house  of  Israel,  the  prototype  of  the 
church  of  God,  says — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  labour  of  Egypt, 
and  the  merchandise  of  Ethiopia  and  the  Sabeans,  men  of  stature, 
shall  come  over  unto  thee,  and  they  shall  be  thine ;  they  shall 
come  after  thee ;  in  chains  they  shall  come  over,  they  shall  fall 
down  unto  thee  ;  they  shall  make  supplication  unto  thee,  saying. 
Verily,  God  is  in  thee,  and  there  is  no  God"  beside,    Isa.  xlv.  14. 

And  these  people,  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  are  thus  referred  to  by 
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Zephantah :  ^^  I  will  also  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee  an  afBicted  and 
poor  people,  and  they  shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

God  ever  requires  of  the  powerful  the  protection  of  the  weak, 
of  the  more  learned  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  and  of  the 
more  wise  the  government  of  those  who  cannot  govern  themselvea. 

"  For  80  hath  the  Lord  commanded  us,  saying,  I  have  set  thee 
to  he  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shoiddest  be  for  salvation 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Acts  xiii.  47. 
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5)tulip  Vi 


LESSON  L 

Sin  is  any  want  of  a  conformity  to  the  law  of  God.  Man  was 
created  free  from  sin.  He  was  placed  under  the  government  of 
laws  adapted  to  his  condition.  But  a  want  of  conformity  to  any 
item  of  such  law  necessarily  disorganized  and  deranged  some  por- 
tion of  his  original  condition.  Let  us  cast  a  hasty  view  at  the 
operation  of  these  laws.  It  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  that  a 
man  should  put  his  hand  in  the  fire ;  when  he  does  so,  his  condition 
is  somewhat  physically  changed,  and  he  is  in  trouble. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  that  a  man  should  bear  false 
testimony ;  he  having  done  so,  his  condition  is  changed  mentally, 
and  his  troubles  increase. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  that  a  man  should  remain  igno- 
rant ;  he  doing  so,  is  not  in  the  condition  of  him  who  has  multi- 
plied and  replenished  his  mental  and  physical  capabilities :  he  is 
less  capable,  he  has  less  power. 

The  law  of  God  is  all  powerful,  and  will  be  executed.  The 
punishment  of  its  breach  is  certain.  It  is  effect  following  cause. 
The  whole  of  God's  creation  is  planned  by  this  principle. 

A  want  of  conformity  to  the  law  operates  as  a  poison,  that 
spreads  through  the  moral  and  physical  man,  sinking,  forcing  him 
down  to  trouble,  pain,  misery,  ruin,  and  death. 

The  boy,  intending  to  appropriate  to  himself,  takes  a  pin.  If 
there  is  naught  that  checks  him,  petty  thefts  push  him  on  to  deeper 
crimes,  that  end  in  death.  The  young  gentleman  drinks  the  social 
glass,  nor  thinks  harm  to  himself;  he  feels  strong,  he  fears  no- 
thing :  but  habit  becomes  excess ;  his  physical  appearance  becomes 
sickly;    his   mind   obtuse,  his  .pleasures  gross;    his  condition  is 

changed ;  he  is  evidently  tending  downwards  to  the  grave.     And 

28 
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such  are  the  course  and  progress  of  every  other  sin ;  for,  whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  injure  the  character,  health,  mind,  and  body,  is 
sin. 

Speculators  upon  the  holy  writ  may  say  what  they  will ;  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  act,  called  the  eating  the  apple,  was  an  act,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  that  necessarily  injured  the  character, 
health,  mind,  and  body  of  man.  It  is  certain,  because  it  did  so. 
It  was  the  very  birth  of  death  itself.  The  wages  of  sin  are  death — 
the  Lord  God  Almighty  hath  spoken  it ! !  Another  law  of  God, 
till  then  unknown  to  man,  was  brought  instantly  into  operation. 
His  wants  were  changed ;  the  earth  no  longer  produced  sponta- 
neously to  them.  In  the  emphatic  language  of  that  day,  it  was 
cursed,  that  he  might  have  less  leisure  time  and  opportunity  to 
continue  in  the  downward  course  of  sin  to  sudden  destruction  and 
death.  He  was  in  great  mercy  condemned  to  labour  for  the  sup- 
ply of  his  daily  wants  ;  he  was  made  the  slave  to  the  necessities 
of  animal  life.  Is  it  necessary  to  quote  Scripture  to  show  that  it 
abounds  with  the  doctrine  that  idleness  is  a  wonderful  promoter 
of  sin  ?  God  in  great  mercy  contrived  that  his  hungry  body  and 
naked  back  should  in  some  measure  keep  him  from  it. 

"  Therefore,  the  Lord  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to 
till  the  ground  from  which  he  was  taken.'*  Gen.  iii.  23,  "To  till" 

is  translated  from  *!3J^  /  la  avod,  to  slave.  It  is  the  very  word 
that  means  a  slave ;  but  is  here  used  as  a  verb,  and  literally  means 
to  slave  the  ground.  In  this  early  instance  of  its  use  in  holy  writ, 
in  relation  to  man,  it  is  used  as  a  verb,  to  show  us,  not  that  he  had 
become  the  property  of  any  other  person,  but  a  slave  to  his  own 
necessities,  and  that  the  labour  required  was  the  labour  of  a  slave. 

Until  man  had  become  poisoned  by  sin  there  was  no  want  of  a 
law,  of  an  institution  to  interpose  between  him  and  his  sudden 
destruction  and  death. 

This  is  the  first  degree  of  slavery  among  poor,  fallen  men,  and 
upon  which  now  depend  their  health,  happiness,  and  continuance 
of  life. 
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LESSON  11.  • 

"  But  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.*'  The  word  tiller  is  trans- 
lated from  the  same  word  used  as  a  noun,  a  slave  of  the  ground^ 
having  reference  to  its  cultivation  for  his  support  and  sustenance. 
And  here  we  see  the  peculiar  propriety  of  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist :  '*  He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb 
f(fr  the  service  of  man,  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the 
earth."  Ps.  civ.  14.     In  this  instance,  "  service"  means  slavery, 

and  is  translated  from  the  same  word,  H'lbi*  /  ^  avodath.  "  He 
causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  slavery 
of  man,  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth." 

But  we  are  directly  informed  that  the  Lord  had  no  respect  for 
the  offering  of  Cain ;  that  Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  eounte- 
nance  fell ;  and  the  Lord  reasoned  with  him  and  said,  ^'  If  thou 
doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well, 
sin  lieth  at  the  door ;"  also  promising  him,  if  he  would  do  well,  he 
should  have  rule  over  his  younger  brother !  All  this  shows  that 
Cain's  progress  in  sin  had  become  very  considerable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mild  yet  unavoidable  slavery  already  imposed.  But,  like 
many  other  sinners,  he  ran  his  race  rapidly,  until  his  hands  were 
dyed  in  his  brother's  blood. 

'*  When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield 
unto  thee  her  strength  :  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be 
in  the  earth."  Gen.  iv.  12.  Here  tillest  is  also  translated  from 
the  same  word,  and  means  ''when  thouslavest  tJie ground^''  showing 
most  clearly  that  the  slavery  imposed  on  Adam  was  attached  to 
Cain,  with  the  additions,  that  the  earth  should  not  yield  unto  him 
her  strength, — that  he  should  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond, — and 
a  mark  was  placed  upon  him.  The  expression  that  the  ground 
should  not  yield  unto  him  its  strength,  may  be  understood  to  mean 
that  it  should  not  be  as  productive,  or,  that  some  other  person 
rhould  enjoy  a  portion  of  the  benefit  of  his  labour,  or  in  fact 
hoth :  his  labours  were  to  be  in  some  measure  fruitless.  And  let 
OS  notice  how  this  portion  of  his  sentence  compares  with  other  an- 
Rouncement?  of  Jehovah : 
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"  Treasures  of  wickedness  profit  nothing,  but  rigtiteousness  de- 
li v«reth  from  death." 

'^  The  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  soul  of  the  righteous  to  famish,  but 
he  casteth  away  the  substance  of  the  wicked." 

^^  The  hand  of  the  diligent  shall  bear  rule,  but  the  slothful  shall 
be  under  tribute." 

^'Poverty  and  shame  shall  be  to  him  that  refuses  instruction, 
but  he  that  regardeth  reproof  shall  be  honoured." 

^'A  good  man  leaveth  an  inheritance  to  his  children's  children, 
but  the  wealth  of  the  sinner  is  laid  up  for  the  just." 

'^  The  righteous  eateth  to  the  satisfying  of  his  sohl,  but  the  belly 
of  the  wicked  shall  want."  Proverbs. 

^^  He  should  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond.    ^ 

'^  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth ;  but  the  righteous  are 
bold  as  a  lion."  Prov.  xxviii.  1. 

^'  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  un- 
godly, nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat 
of  the  scornful.  But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  and 
his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.  And  he  shall  be  like 
a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit 
in  his  season ;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither ;  and  whatsoever  he 
doeth  shall  prosper.  The  ungodly  are  not  so,  but  are  like  the  chaff 
which  the  wind  driveth  away.  Therefore  the  ungodly  shall  not 
stand  in  the  judgment,  nor  sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the 
righteous.  For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous ;  but 
the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish."  Ps,  i. 

And  again :  "  Set  thou  a  wicked  man  over  him ;  and  let  Satan 
stand  at  his  right  hand.  When  he  shall  be  judged,  let  him  be  con- 
demned ;  and  let  his  prayer  become  sin.  Let  his  days  be  few,  and 
let  another  take  his  office.  Let  his  children  be  fatherless,  and  his 
wife  a  widow.  Let  his  children  be  continually  vagabonds  and  beg ; 
let  them  seek  their  bread  also  out  of  their  desolate  places.  Let 
the  extortioner  catch  all  that  he  hath ;  and  let  the  strangers  spoil 
his  labour.  Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  unto  him  :  neither 
let  there  be  any  to  favour  his  fatherless  children.  Let  his  posterity 
be  cut  off;  and  in  the  generation  following  let  their  name  be  blotted 
out.  Let  the  iniquities  of  his  fathers  be  remembered  with  the  Lord, 
and  let  not  the  sin  of  his  mother  be  blotted  out."  Ps.  cix.  6—14. 

Such  is  the  prospect  of  the  desperately  wicked:  "The  curse  of 
the  Lord  is  in  the  house  of  the  wicked  :  but  he  blesseth  the  habita- 
tion of  the  just."  Prov.  iii.  33. 
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LESSON  m. 

But  Cain  had  a  mark  set  upon  him.     The  word  translated  mark 

is  ill  K  oth :  it  means  a  mark  of  a  miraculous  nature,  whereby  some 
future  thing  is  of  a  certainty  known,  and  may  be  something  done 
or  only  said.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  the  object  was  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  slain  by  any  one  meeting  him,  by  its  procla- 
mation of  the  burden  of  the  curses  under  which  he  laboured.  It 
was,  therefore,  absolutely  the  mark  of  sin,  sealing  upon  him  and 
his  race  this  secondary  degree  of  slavery.  The  mark  distin- 
guished them  as  low  and  servile  as  well  as  wicked,  and  hence 
its  protective  influence. 

But  what  was  the  mark  of  sin  ?  What  is  it  now  ?  and  what 
has  it  ever  been  ?  K  one  is  accused  of  some  vile  offence,  a  little 
presumptive  evidence  will  make  us  say,  It  is  a  very  dark  crime ;  it 
makes  him  look  very  black.  This  figure,  if  it  be  one,  now  so  often 
applied,  is  so  strongly  used  in  Scripture,  and  in  fact  by  all  in  every 
age,  that  the  idea  seems  well  warranted  that  the  downward,  hu- 
miliating course  of  sin  has  a  direct  tendency,  by  the  Divine  law,  to 
even  physically  degrade,  perhaps  blacken  and  disbeautify,  the 
animal  man. 

A  similar  doctrine  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks.  Demosthenes 
says  to  the  Athenians,  '*  It  is  impossible  for  him  who  commits  low, 
dishonourable,  and  wicked  acts,  not  to  possess  a  low,  dirty  intel- 
lect ;  for,  as  the  person  of  a  man  receives,  as  it  were,  a  colouring 
from  his  conduct,  so  does  the  mind  take  upon  itself  a  clothing 
from  the  same  acts."  See  Second  Olynthiac.  So  the  Arabians : 
"  God  invited  unto  the  dwelling  of  peace,  and  directed  whom  he 
pleaseth  into  the  right  way.  They  who  do  right  shall  receive  a 
most  excellent  reward,  and  a  superabundant  addition;  neithei 
blackness  nor  shame  shall  cover  their  faces."     Koran^  chap.  x. 

'^  On  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  thou  shalt  see  the  faces  oi 
those  who  have  uttered  lies  concerning  God,  become  black.' 
KoraUj  chap,  xxxix. 

So,  the  Mohammedan  belief  is  that  a  man  who  has  some  good 
qualities  may  die ;  but,  on  the  account  of  his  wickedness,  he  wil' 
be  sent  to  h'^U,  and  there  tormented  until  his  skin  is  black ;  but 
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that  if  he  shall  ever  be  taken  thence,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  he 
will  be  immersed  in  the  river  of  life,  and  his  skin  become  whiter 
than  pearls ;  see  Pocockj  notis  in  part,  MoriSy  p.  289  and  292 ; 
but  that  the  faces  of  the  wicked  will  ever  remain  black.  See 
Yalkut  Shemuniy  part  ii.  fol.  86  ;  also  SaU^  Prelim.  Disc. 
p.  104,  105. 

So  the  Mohammedan  tradition,  that  the  bad  spirits,  Monker  and 
Nakir,  who,  upon  the  death  of  a  man,  come  to  examine  him,  are 
awful  and  black.  See  Prelim,  Disc.  p.  90.  And  hence  the  beliefs 
is  that  the  wicked,  even  before  judgment,  will  stand  looking  up  to 
God  with  their  faces  obscured  by  blackness  and  dbfigured  by  all 
the  marks  of  sorrow  and  deformity.     Idem^  p.  99. 

So  also  the  fable,  that  a  precious  stone  of  paradise  fell  down  to 
the  earth  to  Adam,  whiter  than  milk,  but  turned  black  by  the 
touch  of  a  wicked  woman,  or,  as  others  say,  by  wickedness  of 
mankind  generally;  but  the  story  is  that  its  blackness  is  only 
skin-deep,  and  hence  the  Arabians  carefully  preserved  it  in  the 
Caaba  at  Mecca.  Idem^  p.  125.  Also,  Al  Zamakh,  &c.  in  Koran; 
and  Ahmed  Eben  Yu9ef;  and  Pocockj  Spec.  p.  117. 

Similar  traditions  and  quotations  may  be  gathered  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  from  all  portions  of  time ;  but  let  us 
turn  to  the  book  that  never  lies  nor  misleads.  '^Behold,  I  am 
against  thee,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts;  and  I  will  discover  thy 
skirts  upon  thy  face,  and  I  will  show  the  nations  thy  nakedness, 
and  the  kingdoms  thy  shame.'*    Nalium^  iii.  5. 

The  word  here  translated  skirts,  is  T[*7lty  shulaik.  We  believe 
that  all  scholars  agree  the  Hebrew  root  of  this  word  is  borrowed 

from    the  Arabic      \^    of  which    the   meaning    is  postremum 

cujusque  rei ;  and,  hence  the  idea  skirt^  the  extreme  of  something 
hanging  down,  tending  downward. 

And  from  the  same  source  we  have  the  Hebrew  word   //Itt* 

T 

sholal,  a  captive,  a  thing  captured,  &c.,  because  the  captive  is  in 

an  extreme  condition;  and  thus  7lC^  shiil  is  made  to  mean  a  hem 
or  skirt,  from  its  cognate  and  Arabic  root,  the  extreme  of  some- 


•  • 


thing  tending  downwards.     Thus     \)^  shaalj  to  be  looscy  to  han</ 

down.   From  these  considerations,  the  word  was  often  used  to  mean 
a  prisoner,  a  captive.     Thus,  Job  xii.  19 :  "  He  leadeth  princes 
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away  spoiled,"  77lB^  sJiolal,  captive^  reduced  to  the  lowest  ex- 
tremity,  &c. 

Therefore,  although  perhaps  not  as  literal,  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
phet would  have  been  more  exactly  conveyed  had  it  been  trans- 
lated, ^^  And  I  will  discover  the  low  extremity  of  yowr  condition 
upon  your  face;**  and  in  this  same  sense  the  word  is  used  in  Jer. 
xiii.  22 :  ^'If  thou  say  in  thine  heart.  Wherefore  come  these  things 
upon  me  ?     For  the  greatness  of  thine  iniquity  are  thy  skirts 

(Tj  vlty  shulaik)  discovered,  and  thy  heels  made  bare."  Evidently 

proclaiming  the  doctrine,  that  a  course  of  sin,  through  the  Divine 
providence,  will  leave  its  mark. 

*'  She  is  empty,  and  void,  and  waste,  and  the  heart  melteth,  and 
the  knees  smite  together,  and  much  pain  is^  in  all  loins,  and  the 
faces  of  them  all  gather  blackness.  Behold,  I  am  against  thee, 
saith  the  Lord."  Nah  ii.  10,  13. 

^'  At  Tehaphnehes  also  the  day  shall  be  darkened,  when  I  shall 
break  there  the  yokes  of  Egypt ;  and  the  pomp  of  her  strength 
shall  cease  in  her :  as  for  her,  a  cloud  shall  cover  her,  and  her 
daughters  shall  go  into  captivity.  Thus  will  I  execute  judgments 
in  Egypt:  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  Ezek.  xxx. 
18,  19. 

''  Our  necks  are  under  persecution :  we  labour  and  have  no  rest. 

We  have  given  the  hand  to  the  Egyptains,  and  to  the  Assyrians, 
to  be  satisfied  with  bread.     Our  fathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not ; 

and  we  have  borne   their  iniquities.     Servants  (DnDJ[7  dbadim^ 

slaves)  have  ruled  over  us :  there  is  none  that  doth  deliver  us  out 
of  their  hand.  We  get  our  bread  with  the  peril  of  our  lives,  be- 
cause of  the  sword  of  the  wilderness.  Our  skin  is  black  like  an 
oven,  because  of  the  terrible  famine."  Lam.  v.  5-10. 

"  For  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  I  am  hurt ;  I  am 
black  ;  astonishment  hath  taken  hold  on  me."  Jer,  viii.  21. 

" Judah.  mourneth,  and  the  gates  thereof  languish;  they  are 
black  unto  the  ground;  and  the  cry  of  Jerusalem  is  gone  up." 
Jer.  xiv.  2. 

"  Her  Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow ;  they  were  whiter  than 
milk ;  they  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies ;  their  polishing 
was  of  sapphire.  Their  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal ;  they  are 
not  known  in  the  streets."  Lam.  iv.  7,  8. 

"  For  ye  ate  not  come  unto  the  mount  that  might  be  touched, 
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and  that  burned  with  fire ;  nor  unto  blackness,  and  darkness,  and 
teippest/*  Heb.  xii.  18. 

"Raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame; 
wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness 
forever."  JudelZ. 

"  For  though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take  thee  mach 
soap,  jet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  God." 
Jer.  ii.  22. 

"  The  show  of  their  countenance  doth  witness  against  them." 
I%a,  iii.  9. 


LESSON  IV. 


But  experience  proved  that  even  this  second  degree  of  slavery 
was  not  a  sufficient  preventive  of  sin  to  preserve  man  upon  the 
earth.  "  That  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men,  that 
thej  were  fair ;  and  thej  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose. 
And  the  Lord  said,  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man." 

G-en,  vi.  2,  3.  The  word  translated  "  fair,"  and  applied  to  the 
daughters  of  men,  is  HSU  to  voth  ;  it  is  in  the  feminine  plural,  and 

comes  from  DD  tav^  and  cognate  with  the  Syriac  word  oLd^  ^^ 

or  toh  ;  it  merely  means  good^  excellent^  as  the  quality  may  exist  in 
the  mind  of  the  person  taking  cognisance. 

It  implies  no  quality  of  virtue  or  complexion,  but  in  its  use  is  re- 
flective back  to  the  nominative.  It  is  one  of  those  words  which 
we  find  in  all  languages,  of  which  rather  a  loose  use  is  made.  We 
find  it  in  Dan.  ii.  32,  (the  3l8t  of  the  English  text,)  ^^  excellent ;" 
also  Ezrav.  17,  ^' good,'*  When  it  is  said  of  Sarah,  in  Qen.  xii.  11, 
that  she  was  "fair,*'  meaning  that  she  was  of  a  light  complexion, 
the  word  ri3?  yephath  is  used,  and  is  the  same  with  our  Japheth, 
the  son  of  Noah,  and  comes  from  i^O*  yapha,  and  means  to  shine, 
to  give  light,  and,  as  an  adjective,  well  means  lightness  of  com- 
plexion, fairness,  and  brilliancy  of  beauty.  So  in  Esth.  ii.  7,  "  and 
the  maid  was  fair  and  beautiful,"  ri5^  yephath.  1  Sam.  xvi.  12, 
"Now  he  was  ruddy  and  of  a  fair  countenance,*'  Hfi^  yepha. 
1  Kings  i.  4,  "  and  the  damsel  was  fair,"  HO*  yaphah. 

It  is  true  that  in  Solomon  s  Song,  i.  16,  "  Behold,  thou  art  fair, 
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my  beloved," — ii.  10,  "  My  beloved  spake  and  said  unto  me,  Rise 
up  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away," — iv.  1,  "Behold,  thou 
art  fair,  my  love ;  behold,  thou  art  fair ;  thou  hast  doves'  eyes," — 
iv.  7,  "  Thou  art  fair,  my  love ;  there  is  no  spot  in  thee,"  and 
also  V.  9,  "  0  thou  fairest  among  women,"  the  word  j^fi^  yaphoy 
in  grammatical  form,  is  used  in  the  original,  and  that  the  term  is 
applied  to  a  black  woman.  But  this  whole  song  is  written  in  hy- 
perbole. In  the  description  of  Solomon's  person,  it  says,  v.  11^ 
^^  His  head  is  as  the  most  fine  gold ;"  in  the  original,  "  His  head  is 
the  most  fine  gold."  14 :  "  His  hands  are  as  gold  rings  set  with  the 
beryl :  his  belly  as  bright  ivory  overlaid  with  sapphires.  15 :  His 
legs  are  as  pillars  of  marble,  set  upon  sockets  of  gold :  his  counte- 
nance is  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  cedars." 

Asiatic  poetry  always  abounded  in  hyperbole.  Thus  an  Arabian 
poet,  speaking  of  his  mistress,  says — 

**  I  behold  in  thine  eyes,  angels  looking  at  me. 
Deformity  in  another,  in  thee  is  excellent  beaaty ; 
The  garments  of  the  shepherd,  upon  thee,  are  the  finest  tissue, 
And  brass  ornaments  become  fine  gold. 
Thy  excellence,  so  great  among  men,  the  god  beholds, 
And  is  astonished  at  thy  beaaty." 

It  is  not  from  such  productions  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  sim- 
ple, original,  and  radical  meaning  of  terms ;  and  probably  even  in 
the  case  of  Canticles,  the  word  yQ^  yapha  would  not  have  been 
allowed  by  the  rules  of  composition,  had  it  not  been  first  announced 
in  a  calm,  initiatory  manner,  that  she  was  a  black  woman,  in  order 
that  no  misconception  might  arise  from  such  hyperbole. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  Arabia,  and  some  poet  announces 
that,  for  our  evening  entertainment  and  diversion,  he  will  deliver 
a  panegyric  upon  some  black  woman,  and,  among  other  things, 
says — 

Thy  neck  is  as  a  tower  of  ivory. 

Thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet 

Thy  nose  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon, 

That  looketh  toward!  Damascus ; 

And  the  smell  of  thy  nose  like  apples ; 

And  the  smell  of  the  roof  of  thy  mouth  like  the  best  wine 

Thy  stature  is  like  the  palm-tree. 

Thy  skin  is  fairer  than  snow, 

And  thy  breasts  like  two  clusters  of  grapes. 
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Thy  head  is  as  Mount  Carmel, 

And  the  hair  of  thy  head  like  purple, 

And  the  curls  of  thy  hair  like  a  flock  of  goats. 

Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  loTe ;  thou  hast  doTes'  eyes. 

True,  amid  such  hyperbole,  we  might  have  mistaken  her  colour, 
if  he  had  not  previously  informed  us  on  that  subject.  But,  as  it 
stands,  there  is  no  falsehood  asserted;  there  is  no  liability  to  mis- 
take. The  poet  merely  means  that,  at  least  in  his  conception,  she 
is  as  lovely,  beautiful,  and  desirable  as  all  those  hyperboles  would 
make  her.  And  we  think  we  have  reason  to  contend,  that  the  hy- 
perbolic use  of  the  word  ]7fi^  yapha^  in  Canticles,  does  not  alter  in 
any  sense  its  real  meaning,  or,  in  any  ordinary  use  of  language, 
make  it  a  term  applicable  to  people  of  colour,  or  in  any  sense  what- 
ever a  synonyme  of  the  DD  tav^  or  nib  ^^  voth^  as  used  in  Genesis. 

This  explanation  is  thought  necessary,  since  it  is  seen  that  we 
shall  hereafter  contend  that  the  descendants  of  Gain  were  black. 


LESSON  V. 

If  we  take  the  passage,  Gen.  vi.  2,  3,  as  it  stands  in  connec- 
tion, it  seems  to  us  an  obvious  deduction  that  the  commingling  of 
the  races  of  Seth  and  Cain  was  obnoxious  to  the  Lord. 

It  is  placed  in  position  as  the  cause  why  his  Spirit  should  not 
always  strive.  lie  saw  that  such  amalgamation  would,  did  dete- 
riorate and  destroy  the  more  holy  race  of  Seth ;  and  therefore 
determined,  with  grief  in  his.heart,  to  destroy  man  from  the  earth. 
All  were  swept  away,  except  Noah,  his  three  sons,  and  their  four 
wives.  Yet  sin  found  a  residence  among  the  sons  of  Noah,  and 
Canaan  was  doomed  to  perpetual  bondage,  as  it  now  exists  upon 
the  earth.  "  And  he  said,  Cursed  be  Canaan :  a  servant  of  ser- 
vants shall  he  be  unto  bis  brethren.  And  he  said,  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  God  shall 
enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and 
Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."  Gen.  ix.  25-27. 

The  expression  ^^  Bervatvt  of  servants'*  is  translated  from  the 
words  D**T5^:  "^51?  ^^^^  abadiniy  slave  of  slaves.  The  expres- 
sion is  idiomatic,  and  means  tJie  most  abject  slave. 

In  the  passage  quoted,  the  word  servant,  in  all  cases,  is  trans- 
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lated  from  ebed,  and  means  slave.  There  was  no  master  placed 
over  Adam, — ^it  is  not  certain  there  was  over  Cain, — but  here 
the  master  is  named  and  blessed ;  and  the  slave  is  named,  and 
his  slavery  pronounced  to  be  of  the  most  abject  kmd.  If  wc 
mistake  not,  it  is  an  article  of  the  Christian  creed  of  most  churches, 
that  Adam  was  the  federal  head  and  representative  of  his  race ; 
that  the  covenant  was  made,  not  only  with  Adam,  but  also  with 
his  posterity ;  that  the  guilt  of  his  sin  was  imputed  to  them  ;  that 
each  and  every  one  of  his  posterity  are  depraved  through  his  sin ; 
that  this,  their  original  sin,  is  properly  sin,  and  deserves  God's 
wrath  and  curse.  If  so,  can  we  say  less  in  the  case  of  Cain  ?  or 
that  a  new  relation  did  intervene  in  the  case  of  Ham  ? 


LESSON  VL 

Having  traced  the  institution  of  slavery  down  to  its  third  and 
final  degree,  and  finding  it  firmly  lodged  in  the  family  of  Ham, 
let  us  now  inquire  what  proof  there  may  be  that  his  descendants 
are  also  the  descendants  and  race  of  Cain.  This  evidence  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact,  1st.  That  the  descendants  of  Ham  were 
black,  inheriting  the  mark  of  Cain.  2d.  That  the  traditions  and 
memorials  of  the  family  of  Ham  are  also  traditions  and  memorials 
of  the  family  of  Cain.  3d.  That  Naamah,  of  the  family  of  Cain, 
is  found  to  be  kept  in  memory  by  the  earlier  descendants  of  Ham. 
4th.  That  the  characteristics  of  these  families  are  the  same,  and 
that  no  facts  are  found  to  exist  discordant  to  the  proposition  of 
their  being  one  and  the  same  race ;  but  on  the  contrary,  every 
vestige  of  them  is  in  unison  with  such  proposition. 

In  presenting  the  evidence  touching  the  several  facts  of  the  in- 
rjuiry,  we  cannot  claim  the  most  lucid  or  logical  arrangement,  nor 
that  our  remarks  will  be  classed  in  the  best  methodical  order  for 
the  subjects  of  consideration.  But  we  present  the  proposition 
that  aboriginal  names  are  always  significant  terms :  thus,  Abram, 
the  high  father ;  Abraham,  the  father  of  a  multitude ;  Jacob,  hold- 
ing by  the  heel,  supplanting ;  Israel,  one  who  wrestles  with  God ; 
and  Cain,  one  that  has  been  purchased  or  bought :  ^^  And  she  bare 
Cain,  and  said,  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord«"  Gen,  iv.  1. 
The  word  Cain  is  from  n  jp  Can<ij  and  means  to  buy,  to  purchase, 
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and,  as  a  noun,  a  thing  bought ;  and  the  word  ^^  gotten,"  ^H^itl 
canithiy  terminating  with  its  verbal  formation,  means,  Ihtwe  bought 
or  purchased — his  name  signified  one  purchased. 

There  is  an  allusion  to  Gain  in  the  Koran;  and,  although  we  do 
not  present  it  as  or  for  authority,  jet  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  notice  what  the  ancient  Arabians  have  said  on  the  subject: 
"  Verily,  I  (the  prophet)  am  no  other  than  a  denouncer  of  threats, 
and  a  messenger  of  good  tidings  unto  the  people  who  believed. 
It  is  he  who  hath  created  you  from  one  person  and  out  of  him 
produced  his  wife,  that  he  might  dwell  with  her ;  and  when  he  had 
known  her,  she  carried  a  light  burden  for  a  time,  wherefore  she 
walked  easily  therewith :  but  when  it  became  more  heavy,  they 
called  upon  God  their  Lord,  saying,  If  thou  give  us  a  child  rightly 
shaped,  we  will  surely  be  thankful.  Yet  when  he  had  given  them 
a  child  rightly  shaped,  they  attributed  companions  unto  him,  for 
that  which  he  had  given  them.  But  far  be  that  from  Ood,  which 
they  associated  with  him  !  Will  they  associate  with  him  false 
gods,  which  create  nothing,  but  are  themselves  created,  and  can 
neither  give  them  assistance  nor  help  themselves?"  KoraUy 
chap.  vii. 

The  Arabian  commentators,  in  explanation  of  this  passage,  re- 
late a  tradition  among  them.  They  say,  when  Eve  was  big  with 
her  first  child,  the  devil  came  to  frighten  and  fill  her  mind  with 
apprehension.  But  he  pretended  to  her  that  by  his  prayers  to 
God  he  could  persuade  him  to  cause  her  to  have  a  well-shaped 
child,  a  son,  the  likeness  of  Adam,  and  that  she  should  be  safely 
delivered  of  it,  upon  the  condition  that  she  should  dedicate  or 
name  the  child  abed  al  harethy  the  slave  of  the  devil^  instead  of  the 
name  that  Adam  would  give  it,  abed  Allah,  the  slave  of  Ood  ;  that 
Eve  accepted  the  terms,  and  the  child  was  born,  &c.  The  legend 
is  varied  by  the  commentators,  some  saying  the  child  died  as  soon 
as  born,  or  that  the  devil  applied  to  Adam  instead  of  Eve,  &c. ; 
but  they  all  agree  that  al  hareth  was  the  name  the  devil  went  by 
among  the  angels. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  passage  in  Gren.  iv.  2, 
"But  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground,"  Heb.  obed  adamah,  the 
slave  of  the  ground,  would  be,  in  Arabic,  this  phrase,  abed  al 
hareth,  the  cognate  of  the  Hebrew  word  ''^"IN  erets,  the  earth. 

And  therefore  the  Arabic,  abed  al  hareth,  will  be  a  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  in  Genesis.  This  legend  will  be  found  inAlBeidatvi, 
Jallado*  ddin,  Zamakhshari,  et  al.  See  Sale's  Koran,  vol.  i.  p.  360. 
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The  discovery  of  the  western  continent  by  .Columbus  was  the 
great  and  absorbing  erent  of  the  age  in  which  it  happened.  It 
was  an  event  which,  in  consideration  of  the  characteristics  of 
men,  would  be  held  in  commemoration:  in  all  parts  of  the  world  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  such  record  as  literature  made  convenient, 
or  the  relative  influence  of  the  event  rendered  constant  to  the 
mind.  And  hence  we  find  it  refiprred  to  not  only  in  books,  but  in 
the  continent  discovered ;  it  is  commemorated  by  the  application 
of  the  name  of  the  discoverer  to  its  seas,^  lakes,  rivers,  mountains, 
districts  of  country,  cities,  towns,  &c.  Now,  if  at  the  time  of  the 
event,  the  world  had  not  advanced  to  the  achievement  of  literary 
records,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  mode  of  conmiemoration  could 
have  been  the  only  one  practicable ;  and  history  shows  us  that  this 
mode  of  commemoration  was  adopted  at  the  earliest  ages,  nor  laid 
aside  even  at  this  day.  This  disposition  to  commemorate  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  whole  human  family.  Thus  Eve  com- 
memorated some  event,  described  as  the  purchase  of  her  first-born 
of  the  Lord,  by  giving  said  first-born  the  name  of  ^^  one  purcJuued.** 

^^And  the  sons  of  Noah  that  went  forth  of  the  ark  were 
Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth:  and  Ham  iff  the  father  of  Canaan." 
^^  And  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father, 
and  told  his  two  brethren  without."  ^' And  Noah  awoke  from  his 
wine,  and  knew  what  his  younger  son  had  done  unto  him.  And 
he  said,  Cursed  be  Canaan."  Qen.  iz.  18,  22,  24,  25.  The  things 
here  recorded  took  place  in  quick  succession  from  the  removal  of 
Noah's  family  from  the  ark.  Ham  ultimately  had  four  sons,  the 
youngest  of  whom  he  named  Canaan.  Is  there  any  evidence,  at 
the  time  of  these  records,  that  any  of  the  children  of  Ham  were 
bom,  and  especially  his  youngest  ? 

It  does  appear  to  us  that  the  word  Canaan,  as  here  used,  does 
not  mean  any  particular  son  of  Ham.  It  is  evidently  used  at  a 
time  before  he  had  any  sons.  From  the  manner  of  the  relation 
it  seems  probable  the  planting  of  the  vineyard  was  among  the  first 
things  Noah  did  after  the  flood.  Two  or  three  years  was  all  the 
time  required  for  the  consummation  of  this  event.  In  case  Ham 
had  married  a  female  of  the  race  of  Cain,  he  had  also  identified 
himself  with  that  race,  and  might  well  be  called  by  his  father, 
especially  at  a  moment  of  displeasure,  by  a  term  emphatically 
showing,  yea  announcing  prophetically,  his  degradation  through  all 
future  time, — the  degradation  to  which  that  connection  had  re- 
duced him. 
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The  ill-manners  of  Ham  towards  his  father  were  not  the  great 
cause  of  the  curse.  The  cause  must  have  previously  existed. 
The  ill-manners  only  influence  the  time  of  its  announcement.  Even 
had  it  never  been  announced,  the  consequences  would  have  been  the 
same.  The  sentence  of  the  law  is  only  declaratory  of  the  relation 
in  which  one  has  placed  himself.  The  cause  of  the  curse  or  degra- 
dation here  pronounced  must  have  been  something  adequate,  to 
have  produced  it.  The  ill-manners  could  have  no  so  great  effect. 
And  let  us  inquire,  whcfre  are  we  to  find  an  adequate  cause  fof  the 
immediate  degradation  of  an  unborn  race,  unless  we  find  it  in  in- 
termarriage. His  intermarriage,  then,  could  have  been  with  no 
other  than  the  race  of  Cain  ?  When  Noah  spoke  to  Ham,  and 
said,  "  Cursed  be  Canaan,"  he  had  no  reference  to  any  particular 
descendant  of  Ham,  but  included  them  all,  as  the  race  of  Cain,  and^ 
in  reproof  and  disparagement  to  his  son,  reproaching  the  con- 
nection. Suppose,  even  at  this  day,  a  descendant  of  Japheth 
should  choose  to  amalgamate  with  the  Negro,  could  not  his  father 
readily  foretell  the  future  destiny  of  the  offspring, — their  standing 
among  the  rest  of  his  family  ?  The  term  Canaarij  thus  spoken 
and  applied  to  Ham,  wus  significant  of  the  character  his  conduct 
had  created,  by  identifying  himself  with  the  race  of  Gain.  It  was 
a  new  name,  deeply  and  degradingly  distinguishing  him  firom  the 
rest  of  his  father's  family.  Jacob  was  called  Israel,  after  having 
wrestled  with  God ;  but  an  honourable  cognomen  would  be  made 
known  and  used,  whereas  one  of  reverse  character  might  or  might 
not. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  at  this  late  day,  to  account  for  the 
anomalies  of  the  ancient  Hebrew.  Terms  applied  as  proper 
names,  whether  significant  or  not,  are  in  all  languages,  and  in  all 
ages,  subject  sometimes  to  strange  and  even  oblique  alterations. 
Thus,  in  the  family  of  Benjamin,  *'ylr<f,"  of  Genesis  and  Numbers, 
is  changed  into  Addar  in  Chronicles ;  and  thus  Colon  of  Genoa 
was  converted  into  Colnmlnis<  in  the  western  continent. 

Thus,  SIuppwi  and  Hwppim^  in  Genesis,  are  changed  into  Shup- 
ham  and  Hupltain  in  Numbers,  and  into  Shephnpham  and  Iluram 
in  Chronicles.  See  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  Num,  xxvi.  39,  and  1  Chron. 
viii.  5.  The  Kenites,  Kennizites,  and  Canaanitos  of  Gen.  xv.  19 : 
the  Kenaz,  xxxvi.  11  and  42;  the  Kenite  and  Kenites  of  Nu7n. 
xxiv.  21 ;  the  Kenites  of  1  Sam.  xxvii.  10,  xv.  5,  G ;  Judges^ 
iv.  11-17 ;  and  the  city  called  ^^Cain^**  f  *prT  ha  Kahu  Josh.  xv.  57, 
also  KinaJiy  HJ^p,  idem  22, — are  all  legitimately  derived  and  de- 
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scended  from  the  name  given  to  the  first-bom  of  mankind.  Doubt- 
less a  critical  search  wonld  find  many  more;  but  in  all  these 
instances  the  denTatire  is  nsed  for  and  bj  the  descendants  of 
Ham.  Bat  no  instance  is  fonnd  where  any  snch  derivatiye  is  in 
nse  bj  the  unmixed  posterity  of  Shem  or  Japheth.  We  surely 
need  not  point  in  the  direction  of  the  cause  of  these  facts. 

In  Judges  iv.  11,  we  hare,  "  Xow,  Heber  the  Eenite,  ('yj5n 

ha  Kent)  which  was  of  the  children  of  Hobab,  (the  Jethro  of  Gene- 
sis, )ihe  father-in-law  of  Moses.*'  We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
show  that  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  was  a  descendant  of  Misraim, 
the  second  son  of  Ham ;  that  he  dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  Midian, 
and,  when  spoken  of  in  regard  to  his  country,  was  called  a  Mi- 
dianite ;  but  his  daughter,  when  spoken  of  in  regard  to  her  colour, 
was  called  an  Ethiopian ;  but  now,  when  he  is  spoken  of  in  regard 
to  his  race,  he  is  called  a  Cainite,  Kenite. 

In  Josh.  XT.  17,  we  have  a  derivative  in  common  origin  of  the 
foregoing,  in  ^^  Kenaz,"  the  brother  of  Caleb ;  but  upon  examining 
1  Chran,  ii^  we  shall  find  a  sufficient  reason  in  the  blood  of  that 
family ;  jmd  in  all  instances  where  such  derivative  is  found,  we 
shall  fiad  the  tame  cause  to  warrant  its  use. 


LESgoK  vn. 

Such  evidence  as  there  may  be  that  Ham  did  taki  to  wifo  some 
particular  female  of  the  ra<$e  of  Cain,  will  also  be  the  most  posi- 
tive evidence  that  their  descendants  are  one  and  the  tame. 

Let  it  be  noticed  that,  immediat/;ly  preceding  the  account  of  the 
Hood,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  that  judgment  upon  the  earthy 
we  are  presented  with  the  genealo^cal  tables  of  the  families  (f^ 
Cain  and  Seth,  down  to  that  jferiod ;  and  that  these  taMes  termi- 
nate with  Ham,  in  that  of  Seth,  and  in  the  female  Xaamab,  the 
daughter  of  Lamech,  in  the  genealogy  of  Cain.  Ham  and  Xaamah 
are  thus  placed  upon  a  parallel,  so  far  as  it  regards  thege  tables. 

It  surely  is  not  difficult  to  j^erceive  the  cause  why,  in  the  tabl#- 
of  Seth.  the  genealo^cal  line  ending  in  the  family  of  Xoah  wa« 
selected ;  but,  if  the  entire  race  of  Cain  were  Uj  hft  d^rijtroved  bv 
the  flood,  why  was  the  particular  line  ending  in  Naamab  chosen  ? 
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Why  was  any  such  table  of  his  race  required  ?     Beside  Eve,  the 
two  wives  of  Lamech  and  this  Naamah  are  the  only  females  whose 
names  are  given  before  the  flood  ?     If  the  entire  race  of  Cain  was 
destroyed,  how  was  the  name  of  Naamah  of  more  importance  for 
us  to  know  than  that  of  thousands  of  the  same  race  ?    Why  has 
God  sent  these  facts  down  to  us  ?    Has  he  ever  revealed  to  us 
any  thing  unnecessary  for  us  to  know  ?     Is  it  consistent  with  his 
character  to  do  so  ?     There  have  been,  through  all  time  since  the 
deluge,  traditions  and  legends  among  the  Arabians,  and  many 
other  Asiatic  tribes,  that  this  Naamah  and  her  posterity  continued 
upon  the  earth  subsequent  to  that  period.     We  give  in  substance 
a  tale  of  traditionary  lore  among  the  Eastern  nations,  found  in 
the  Book  Zohar,  and  referred  to  by  Sale,  page  87.     They  believe 
that  at  an  extremely  ancient  time,  there  was  an  inferior  race  of 
beings,  whom  they  call  "jin,"  (query,  a  cognate  of  HJ*  yana  or 
jajiay  to  cast  down,  destroyed,  used  in  a  bad  sense,  to  cast  away ;) 
that  this  race  was  created  from,  by,  or  someway  connected  with 
fire,  heat,  &c.,  either  in  their  original  state  or  in  an  acquired  con- 
dition ;  that  they  eat,  drink,  propagate,  and  die,  and  are  subjects 
of  salvation  or  reprobation,  like  men;   that  they  inhabited  the 
world  for  ages  before  Adam  was  created  ;  that  they  fell  at  length 
into  general  corrifption ;  that,  therefore,  Eblis  (one  of  the  names 
of  the  devil)  drove  them  into  a  remote  part  of  the  earth,  and  con- 
fined them  there ;  but,  however,  some  of  their  race  remained ;  and 
that  Tahmunah,  (the  Noah  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,)  one  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  drove  them  into  the  mountains  of  Kdf. 

Another  version  of  the  same  legend  is,  that  this  race  of  beings 
was  begotten  by  Aza  with  Naamah,  the  daughter  of  Lamech. 
(Let  us  here  note,  NfX  aza  is  a  Chaldaic  word,  meaning  heatj  to 
grow  hot  J  &c.,  and  as  such  is  used  in  Dan,  iii.  22, — therefore  a 
synonyme  with  Ham,  as  applied  to  the  son  of  Noah.)  But  some 
have  it  that  the  race  is  the  joint  offspring,  or  from  the  double 
paternity,  of  Aza  and  Azael.  (Let  us  also  notice,  that  this  mon-. 
strosity  of  paternity  is  reduced  to  a  single  personage  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Hebrew  suffix  cl  merely  gives  quality,  even  by  repetition, 
as  thus, — Aza  the  mighty  Aza.)  But  this  version  of  the  legend  de- 
nominates the  race  ''  Sliedim,*'  the  plural  of  shed,  a  word  some- 
times used  to  express  idols,  but  more  often  used  to  mean  desola- 
tion, destruction,  &c. ;  and  because  the  nursing  breast  is  often 
exhausted,  or  from  the  notion  that  such  exhaustion  is  akin  to  a 
thing  destroyed,  this  word  is  applied  to  the  female  breast ;  and 
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hence  a  posterity  strongly  marked  by  natural  peculiarities  would 
very  readily  take  some  name  expressive  of  such  fact.  Even  at 
this  day^  in  reference  to  such  peculiarities,  we  say,  they  tork  it 
from  the  "  breast." 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  critical  history  of  the 
word  shed  or  shedimj  as  used  by  the  Arabians,  the  ^'  sed**  of  the 
Hebrews ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that,  from  its  con- 
veying the  idea  of  destruction,  desolation,  so  strongly,  the  Hebrews 
applied  it  also  to  mean  a  'Afield,*'  or  country,  in  a  destroyed  or  do- 
solate  or  uncultivated  condition ;  and  it  is  thus  used  in  many  places. 
See  Genesis  iii.  1. ;  and  is  thus  the  word  we  call  Sodom.  It  al- 
ways carries  with  it  the  idea  opposite  to  improvement;  and, 
governed  by  the  same  leading  idea,  writers  have  applied  it,  per- 
haps rather  figuratively,  to  any  living  existence  found  wandering 
over  waste  and  solitary  districts.  We  might  pursue  the  subject  of 
this  tradition,  and  from  the  analogy  of  language,  as  well  as  from 
ancient  associations,  at  least  find  some  evidence  that  Zahmurak 
was  no  other  than  Noah ;  that  the  affix  ^^  eV  with  Aza  arose  from 
the  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  race  of  Seth  to  that  of  Cain, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  were  sometimes  described  as  "  the 
•sons  of  God,"  Gen,  vi.  4 ;  and  that  the  tradition  points  to  the  race 
of  Ham,  and  their  humble  condition  in  the  world. 

Traces  of  this  legend  will  not  only  be  found  as  above,  but  also 
in  Gemara,  in  Hagiga,  and  Igrat  Baale  Hayyin,  c.  15. 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  Negro  race  are  the  descendants  of  Ham 
and  Naamah,  the  daughter  of  Lamech,  of  the  race  of  Cain,  it  might 
be  thought  there  would  still  be  existing  some  traditions  of  such  an 
extraordinary  fact.  As  such  we  present  the  legend :  not  that  we 
attach  to  it  any  undue  importance,  and  especially  not  to  be  re- 
ceived as  evidence  at  all,  in  contradiction  of  one  word  found  in  the 
holy  books.  But  if  a  legend  of  ancient  time  shall  be  found,  when 
sifted  from  the  ignorance  of  fable  or  the  fraud  of  design,  to  coin- 
cide with  facts  as  related  in  the  holy  books,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  consider  the  same  as  a  circumstance  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

But,  we  repeat,  unless  Naamah  was  to  survive  the  destruction 
of  the  deluge,  why  was  her  name,  why  was  her  genealogy  recorded 
;;nd  sent  down  to  future  time  ? 

We  thinl%it  certain  that  if  she  did  survive  the  flood,  she  must  have 

done  so  as  the  wife  of  one  of  Noah's  sons.     Now,  as  it  is  evident 

that  the  intermixture  of  the  two  races  was  regarded  by  Jehovah 

29 
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as  a  sin,  it  is  not  probable  that  either  Shem  or  Japheth  took  her 
to  wife,  since  they  wer^  both  most  honourably  distingaished  by  a 
public  blessing  immediately  after  the  flood. 

But  again :  Noah  had  been  preaching  the  then  impending  rain 
near  a  hundred  years.  Lamech  might  well  have  had  some  glimpses 
of  the  subdiluvian  world,  and  certainly  saw  the  consequential  ruin 
to  young  Ham,  of  the  holy  family  of  Noah,  from  such  a  connection 
with  his  daughter,  Naamah.  It  could  not  otherwise  than  operate 
as  a  moral  death  to  all  the  high  hopes  of  him  and  his  posterity. 
In  case  such  connection  was  formed,  and  Lamech  was  forward  in 
aiding  or  influencing  it,  then  well  might  his  troubled  soul  exclaim 
to  his  two  wives  as  related. 

But  in  case  Ham  did  take  to  wife  this  daughter  of  Lamech,  we 
might  expect  her  name  also  to  be  held  in  remembrance  by  her 
posterity,  as  we  have  seen  to  some  extent  was  that  of  Gain ;  and 
if  we  find  such  fact  to  exist  in  regard  to  her,  it  will  be  to  our  mind 
strong  additional  proof,  that  the  descendants  of  Ham  were  in 
common  the  descendants  of  Gain.  We  notice  here  the  fact,  which 
we  may  hereafter  deem  necessary  to  prove,  that,  of  the  children  of 
Ham,  Gush  originally  settled  in  Arabia  and  the  southwestern  parts 
of  Asia  generally,  Misraim  in  Egypt,  Phut  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa  and  southward  indefinitely,  and  Ganaan  in  Palestine. 

When  this  latter  country  came  to  be  conquered  by  Joshua,  he 
found  a  city  by  the  name  of  "  Naamah,"  situated  in  that  portion 
which  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  See  Josh.  xv.  41.  Bat 
we  shall  directly  see  that  there  must  have  also  been  another  city 
by  the  name  of  "Naamah,"  situated  probably  in  the  region  origin- 
ally occupied  by  Gush.  The  book  of  Job  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  as  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham.  Qne  of  the  men  named 
in  it  is  Zophar  the  "Naamathite."  See  Job  ii.  11;  also  xi.  1.; 
also  xlii.  9.  He  was  an  inhabitant  of  "Naamah,"  at  a  much  more 
ancient  period  than  the  time  of  Joshua.  Job  is  represented  as  of 
the  land  of  "  Uz,"  far  distant  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Arabia.  His  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances 
cannot  be  expected  to  have'been  of  so  distant  a  country  as  was  the 
land  of  Judea.  The  evidence  is  then  that  there  must  have  been  a 
city  in  the  land  of  Gush  by  the  same  name.  But  in  Gen.  x.  7, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Gush  is  called  Raaviah :  we  think  those  who 
will  examine  the  subject  vnW  find  this  term  a  mere  alteration  or 
adulteration  of  Naamah^  as  there  are  many  others,  a  tedious  expla- 
nation of  which  might  not  be  excused  at  our  hand.     Suffice  it  then 
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to  say  that  among  the  Gnshites  at  a  very  early  period  one  whole 
tribe  were  called  ^^  Naamathttes"  dictinct  from  the  Naamathites  that 
lived  in  the  city  of  Naamdh  conquered  by  Joshua.  Another  varia- 
tion of  this  word  will  be  found  in  the  word  ^^  Samathites^"  Gen.  xvi. 
18.  This  word  is  used,  differently  varied,  in  Num.  ziii.  21,  xxvi. 
40 ;  Judffes  iii.  8 ;  1  Kings  x.  65,  xiv.  21-31 ;  2  Kings  v.  1-27 ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  9 ;  1  Chron.  viii.  4, 7  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  8,  xii.  13  ;  Isa. 
X.  9,  also  xi.  11,  also  xvii.  10 ;  JEzek.  xlvii.  16,  20,  also  xlviii.  1, 
and  perhaps  many  other  places ;  and  in  all  cases  in  reference  to  in- 
dividuals, the  people  and  country  of  the  Ganaanites,  and  no  doubt 
in  memory  of  their  great  female  progenitor,  Naamah,  the  daughter 
of  Lamech,  of  the  race  of  Gain. 


LESSON  vm. 

Before  we  close  this  branch  of  our  inquiry,  let  us  examine  into 
the  significancy  and  composition  of  the  name  "  Naamah,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  daughter  of  Lamech :  and  we  take  occasion  here  to 
say  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lee,  the  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  and  whom  we  have  no  question  in  believing  to 
be  among  the  most  penetrating  oriental  scholars  of  the  age.  By 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Asiatic  languages,  he  discovered  that 
in  many  instances  where,  in  a  cognate  case,  the  Heemanti  would 
be  used  in  Hebrew,  in  them  the  word  was  supplied  with  a  pArticle, 
changing  or  influencing  the  sense.  Upon  full  research,  he  de- 
termined that  the  Heemanti,  in  Hebrew,  were  the  fragments  of 
ancient  or  obsolete  particles,  still  influencing  the  significance  as 
would  have  done  the  particles  themselves.  Let  us  take  an  ex- 
ample in  our  own  language :  able  implies  fulness  of  power ;  add  to 
it  the  prefix  un,  and  you  reverse  the  sense  wholly.  Yet  we  do 
not  p^ceive,  without  reflection,  that  the  prefix  really  is  a  con- 
traction of  something  similar  to  *^I  am  notj''  &c. 

With  this  door  open  to  a  constitutional  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, let  us  take  the  word  Oy  am.  The  terminating  aspirate  of 
the  word  Naamah  will  be  readily  formed  from  this  by  the  usual 
feminine,  as  a  fragment  of  the  HIS  buth^  later  jH^  bath.  And  for 
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the  prefix  nun,  we  beg  leave  to  quote  from  Lee's  Lectures,  pages 
123  and  124: 

"  We  come  now  to  propose  a  conjecture  on  the  prefix  nuHj  and 
on  the  modification' of  sense  which  primitive  words  undergo  in  con- 
sequence of  its  influence.  If  then  we  take  this  ( j)  as  the  defective 
form  of  some  primitive  word,  appearing  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
jn,  at  other  times  as  J  only,  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  (Arabic)  root,  which,  had  it  been  preserved  in 
Hebrew,  might  have  been  written  njn  hanah.  HJIN  anah.  or  NJK 

'«  ITT  'tT  'tT 

ana.  The  senses  attributed  to  it  by  Castell  (in  his  Arabic 
Lexicon)  are,  among  others,  ^  ad  extremum  perfectionis  terminum 
pervenit — assecutus  fuit,  sen  percepit — retinuit,  detinuit,  coercuit, 
— lenitate,  modestia  et  patientia  usus  fuit,'  &c.  Supposing  this 
word,  or  some  defective  form  of  it,  to  be  construed  with  any  other, 
the  sense  of  both  taken  together  would,  in  general,  give  the  force 
of  the  forms  thus  compounded.  And  as  this  form  of  compound  is 
often  in  the  leading  word  of  one  of  the  conjugations,  it  becomes 
the  more  important  to  ascertain  its  properties.  Primitive  words 
receiving  this  particle  will  have  a  sort  of  passive  sense,  or  will  ex- 
hibit subjection  to  the  action  implied  by  the  primitive  accidentally, 
but  not  habitually.  Words  receiving  this  augment,  subjecting 
them  to  the  action  implied  by  the  primitive  word,  may,  when  the 
context  requires  it,  also  be  construed  as  having  a  reciprocal  sense, 
or  as  implying  possibility,"  &c. 

Now  then,  let  us  present  examples  of  the  influence  of  this  par- 
ticular Heemanti : — *mib*  sakur,  a  hireling^  one  whose  habit  is  to  be 
hired,  one  whose  occupation  is  that  of  being  hired  by  others. 
Add  J  nan^  and  we  have  l^Sw'Jl  niskkani,  as  in  1  Sam.  ii.  5,  and 
translated  thus  :  "  They  that  were  full  have  hired  out  themselves 
for  bread."  The  idea  in  Hebrew  is:  Tliey  who  were  habitually 
full,  from  the  force  of  the  circumstances  inlluoncimr  the  case,  have 
boon  compelled  to  hire  themselves  to  others  for  bread.  The  sakar 
is  a  hirelhig  from  habit,  from  constitution,  irom  custom,  &c.,  and 
which  idea  enters  into  the  meaning  of  the  word.  But  the  prefix  of 
the  proposed  Heemanti  at  once  destroys  all  idea  of  habit,  fitness, 
constitution,  or  custom  ;  but  yet  the  individual  is  a  "  hireliig,"  but 
only  as  the  force  of  circumstances  iniluencing  the  case  compelled 
him  to  be  so.  Thus  this  Heemanti  gives  a  reflective  quality,  re- 
flecting back  upon  the  agent  or  actor,  as  thus:  *)*2l^'  shani^h^ 
he  (/uards,  "i^w'J  nishmar,  he  (/uards  himself';  that  is,  under  the 
force  of  circumstances  afi"ecting  the  case,  he  was  compelled  to 
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guard  himself.  Thus  103  chemar  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
the  idea  blacky  as  a  constant,  habitual  quality.     In  Lam,  v.  10,  we 

find  it  with  this  Heemanti,  thus,  n03J  nichemaru.  "our  skin  was 
black ;"  not  that  their  skin  was  naturally  and4iabitually  black,  but 
made  so  by  the  facts  of  the  case :  and  this  same  word,  with  this 
Heemanti,  is  used  in  Gen.  xliii.  30,  and  translated,  by  attempting  to 
express  a  Hebrew  cognate  idea,  into  ''yearns  The  idea  is,  his 
bowels  did  not  habitually  "yearn,"  but  the  action  was  forced  upon 
him  by  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  the  same  again  in  1  Kings  iii.  26. 
In  ffosea  xi.  8,  we  find  it  again  translated  "  my  repentings  are 
kindled:"  because  his  people  were  bent  on  backsliding,  which 
would  caUse  the  Assyrian  to  be  their  king,  and  war  to  bo  in  their 
cities  continually,  and  their  bad  counsels  themselves  to  be  de- 
stroyed, his  repentings  were  forced  to  be  "  kindled."  '  See  the 
passage. 

This  particle  then  prefixed  to  the  word  Oy  am^  with  its  femi- 
nine termination,  makes  the  word  HOJ/J  NaamaJi^  with  the  mean- 
ing, under  the  condition  of  things,  she  was  to  become  a  people  dis- 
tinct to  herself ;  not  that  she  would  be  a  people  absolutely,  by  the 
habitual  action  of  constituent  ability,  but  she  would  be  a  people 
distinct  to  herself,  only  as  the  peculiar  influencing  causes  made  her 
so, — showing  also  that  these  causes  gave  distinction  and  cha- 
racter to  her  posterity.  Thus  her  very  name  shadowed  forth  the 
condition  of  her  race.  A  Frenchman  goes  to  England,  or  vice 
versa :  a  generation  passes  and  nationality  is  lost.  Not  so  with 
the  Ethiopian.  For  "  though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre  and  take 
thee  much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me,  saith  the 
Lord  God."  Jer.  ii.  22. 

A  form  of  the  word  "l^amah"  is  used  in  character  of  a  mas- 
culine plural,  in  Isa.  xvii.  10,  and  translated  "  pleasant,"  as  if  from 
DVi  nam.  Forced  to  differ  from  this  translation,  we  beg  leave  to 
place  the  whole  passage  before  the  scholars  of  the  day : 

Ton  p-Sr  niDr  ah  riTro  nivi  r\H'^  ^iSx  hnbc'  ^3 

*^    :     •       I  ••  ^-      :     :att  j         Iv    -.it  v    :       I    ••    :   •      j"       v:       :    -    -    t        <• 

It  is  translated  thus :  "  Because  thou  hast  forgotten  the  God 
of  thy  salvation,  and  hast  not  been  mindful  of  the  rock  of  thy 
Ftrength,  therefore  shalt  thou  plant  pleasant  plants  and  shalt  set 
it  with  strange  slips." 

We  beg  to  inquire  whether  there  is  not  a  material  defect  in  the 
latter  clause  of  this  translation  ?    The  verb  "to  plant,"  in  Hebrew, 
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goYerns  tvo  accusatiyes,  to  wit,  the  plantation  and  the  thing 
planted.  In  English,  we  are  compelled  to  render  one  of  the  names 
as  governed  by  a  preposition.     Thus,  he  planted  a  field  with  com, 

or  he  planted  corn  iit&  field.     The  word  H^Of  zemorathj  is  often 

translated  a  song,  as  *'The  Lord  Jehovah  is  mj  strength  and  song." 
See  Ps,  czviii.  14  and  Isa.  xii.  2.  But  the  idea  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  is  our  idea  expressed  by  the  term  ^^song."  It  in- 
cludes the  result  of  a  course  of  conduct.  Thus  the  result  of  a 
devout  worship  of  God  is  that  Jehovah  becomes  the  ^^  Zemorath'* 
of  the  worshipper ;  and  we  doubt  not  our  term  resuUj  although 
imperfect,  will  give  a  better  view  of  the  prophet's  idea  in  this 
place  than  the  song.     In  this  sense  this  word  is  used  in  6hn.  zliiL 

11,  and  translated  ^^ fruits:"  thus,  ^^take  of  the  best  fruits  of  the 
land,"  that  is,  the  best  results  of  our  cultivation.  The  prophet 
informs  his  people  that  they  intermix  and  amalgamate  with  the 
Naamathites  because  they  have  forgot  Ood,  and  that  the  result  is 
the  two  last  words  in  the  passage,  to  wit,  the  ^^  zar"  and  ^^  tizera- . 
ennuy''  that  is,  a  ^'stranger."  See  JExod.  xxx.  S3;  Levtt,  xxi[.  10, 

12,  IS,  where  ^^zar**  is  translated  *^ stranger;"  also,  Job  xix.  15, 
17 ;  also,  Prov.  v.  10,  17,  and  20 ;  and  many  other  places,  surely 
enough  to  determine  its  meaning  here.  The  original  sense  of  the 
last  word  in  the  passage  was  to  sow  seedj  hence  to  scatter  and  de- 
stray.  The  result  of  such  amalgamation  then  is,  their  posterity 
will  be  a  deteriorated  race,  and  the  pure  Hebrew  stock  sown  to  the 
winds,  scattered,  wasted  away  and  destroyed. 

In  these  highly  excited  and  poetic  efiusions  of  the  prophet,  we 
are  to  notice  the  chain  of  thought  and  mode  of  expression  by  which 
he  reaches  the  object  in  view.  This  chapter  commences  with  the 
information  that  Damascus  shall  ceasei  to  be  a  city ;  that  Aroer 
shall  bo  forsaken,  and  Ephraim  be  without  a  fortress  to  protect 
her ;  and  finally  that  Jacob  shall  be  made  thin,  like  a  few  scatter- 
ing grapes  found  by  the  gleaner,  or  a  few  berries  of  the  olive  left 
in  the  top  of  the  bough,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  become  desolate. 
.  In  the  passage  under  consideration  the  causes  of  this  condition  of 
Jacob  are  announced.  If  our  view  of  the  word  "Naamah"  be 
correct,  in  the  masculine  plural,  as  here  used,  it  will  be  quite  analo- 
gous to  Ethiopians.  But  we  have  no  one  word  of  its  meaning ; 
perhaps  the  idea  will  be  more  correctly  expressed  by  Naamathites. 
Evidently  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  prophet  by  the 

word  D^iOW  Naamanimy  is,  a  people  whose  cultivation  would  be 
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abortive  as  to  them  and  injarions  to  the  caltivator;  that  b,  a 
people  with  whom  intermarriage  will  produce  nothing  but  injury 
and  destruction  to  the  house  of  Jacob. 

By  the  use  of  some  such  paraphrasis  the  iflea  of  the  prophet 
will  be  brought  to  mind :  ^^  Because  thou  hast  forgotten  the  God 
of  thy  salvation,  and  hast  not  been  mindful  of  the  rock  of  thy 
strength,  therefore  shalt  thou  (or  therefore  dost  thou)  plant  Naa- 
mathiieBj'  (that  is,  amalgamate  with  the  descendants  of  Ham  and 
Naamah,)  ^'  and  the  fruits  of  the  land  shall  be  a  stranger"  (that  is, 
their  adulterated  posterity  will  be  heathen)  ^^  scattering  thee  away ;" 
that  is,  wasting  away  not  only  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  blood, 
but  their  worship  also. 

Repeat :  '^  Because  thou  hast  forgotten  the  Grod  of  thy  salva- 
tion, and  hast  not  been  mindful  of  the  rock  of  thy  strength.'* 
Therefore  dost  thou  cohabit  with  the  heathen,  and  thy  posterity, 
0  Jacob,  shall  be  an  enemy,  and  thou  scatt^ed  away  and  destroy- 
ed !     Such  is  the  announcement  of  the  prophet. 

One  of  the  most  bitter  specimens  of  irony  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  is  the  answer  of  Job  to  the  Naamathite :  '^  No  4oubt 
but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you."  The  j>as- 
sage  needs  no  comment. 

The  view  we  take  of  the  word  ^^  Naamanimj''  as  used  by  Isaiah, 
we  think  warranted  by  the  succeeding  sentence,  which  we  ask  the 
scholar  to  notice. 

'^  For  a  day  thou  shalt  make  thy  plant  to  grow,  for  a  morning 
thou  shalt  make  thy  seed  to  flourish,  but  the  harvest  shall  be  a 
heap"  (a  burden  unbearable)  ^^  in  the  days  of  grief  and  desperate 
sorrow."  And  such  has  ever  been  the  lot  of  the  white  parent  who 
has  amalgamated  with  the  negro ;  as  to  posterity,  it  is  ruin. 

The  prophet  borrowed  his  figure  from  agriculture.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  present  to  the  mind  the  abortiveness  of  such  a  course 
of  siu,  by  presenting  a  bold  and  distinct  view  of  the  mental  and 
moral  character  of  the  descendants  of  Naamah ;  and  is  on  a  par 
with — '^  Are  ye  not  as  the  children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  me,  0 
children  of  Israel  ?  saith  the  Lord."  Amo9  ix.  7. 
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LESSON  IX. 

By  referring  to  the  instances  where  we  allege  are  to  be  found 
variations  of  the  names  Cain  and  Naamahj  it  will  be  at  once 
noticed  that  some  of  them  are  quite  remarkable.  Shall  we  be 
excused  for  a  few  remarks  in  explanation,  by  way  of  example,  of 
other  lingual  changes  ?  Queen  Elizabeth  lived  but  yesterday ; 
and  her  history  has  not  advanced  through  a  very  great  variety  of 
languages,  yet  we  find,  in  commemoration  of  her,  one  place  named 
Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  City,  Elizabethtown,  Elizabethville,  Elizabeth- 
burg,  and  another,  even  Betsey's  Wash-tub,  and  because  she  was 
never  married,  one  is  called  Virgin  Queen,  and  another  Virginia. . 

Now,  wo  all  know  that  at  a  very  ancient  period,  the  worship  of 
the  sun  and  of  fire  was  introduced  into  the  British  Isles.  Is  there 
nothing  left  at  this  day  in  commemoration  of  that  fact  ?  The  sun 
becafno  an  object  of  great  and  absorbing  consideration.  The 
ancient  Celtic  word  grian  meant  the  sun ;  from  the  application  of 
this  word  and  its  variations,  we  have  a  proof,  not  only  of  how  words 
are  made  to  change,  but  also  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  that 
country  were  once  addicted  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  or  fire. 
Hence  Apollo,  who  was  the  sun  personified,  was  called  Grynreus. 
At  once  we  find  a  sinc^ular  chanoje  in  the  name  of  the  Druidical 
idol  Crom-Cruach^  often  called  Cean  Groith,  the  head  of  the  sun. 
This  was  the  image  or  idol  god  to  whom  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  offered  infants  and  young  children  a  sacrifice.  It  was 
in  fact  the  same  as  the  Moloch  of  the  ancient  Ilamitic  occupants 
of  Palestine,  and  was  so  firmly  established  in  the  superstitions  of 
the  world,  that  whatever  race  had  the  ascendency  in  Ireland,  it 
continued  to  be  thus  worshipped,  giving  the  name  of  the  "  Plains 
of  slaughter"  to  the  place  of  its  location,  until  St.  Patrick  had  the 
success  to  destroy  the  image  and  its  worship ;  and  hence  also  the 
names  Knoc-greine  and  Tuam-greine,  hills  where  the  sun  was  wor- 
shipped, and  other  places  in  Ireland,  even  now  keep  in  memory 
that  worship:  Cairn- Grainei/,  the  sun's  heap,  Granniss'  bed,  cor- 
rupted from  Grian-Beacht^  the  sun's  circle.  A  point  of  land  near 
Wexford  is  called  Greuor,  the  sun's  fire,  and  the  tovm.  of  Gj'ayiaiJ^ 
becaudc  the  sun  was  worshipped  there.     And  we  may  notice  a  still 
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greater  variation  in  Carig-Croith,  the  rock  of  the  sun — and  even 
our  present  word  grange^  from  the  almost  obsolete  idea,  a  place 
enclosed,  separate  and  distinct,  but  open  to  the  sun,  now  used  as  a 
Bynonyme  of  farm. 

Let  us  take  our  word  fire,  and  we  shall  perceive  remarkable 
changes  through  all  the  languages  from  the  Chaldaic  down.  Gen. 
xi.  28,  "  Ur*'  is  translated  from  11N  which  means  fire.  Abraham 
was  a  native  of  Chaldea,  and  from  a  place  where  they  worshipped 
fire,  or  the  sun.  It  was  used  to  mean  the  sun,  Job  xxxviii.  12 ; 
also,  in  the  plural,  laa.  xxiv.  15 :  "  Wherefore  glorify  ye  the  Lord 
in  the  fires  ?"  It  is  here  D^^N  urim.  Because  fire  emitted  light, 
it  became  used  to  mean  light.  The  words  urim  and  thummim  meant 
lights  or  fires,  and  truth :  among  the  fire-worshippers  the  same 
term  meant  fire  and  sun.  The  Copts  called  their  kings  suns. 
Hence  from  this  term  they  took  the  word  ouroj  to  mean  the  idea 
of  royalty ;  their  article  pi^  made  piaurop  the  sun  or  the  king^ 
which  being  carried  back  to  the  Hebrews,  they  made  it  Pharaoh  ; 
but  the  sun  was  regarded  as  a  god,  and  hence  the  Egyptian  kings 
came  to  be  called  gods ;  but  the  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  11K,  when 
applied  to  fire  or  the  sun  by  the  Copts,  as  an  object  of  worship, 
was  distinguished  from  the  idea  of  royalty  by  the  term  ra  and  r^, 
with  the  particle  pira  and  pire^  generally  written  phra  and  phre. 
Hence  the  Greek  Ttup,  pur^  to  mean  fire,  and  hence  pyrites,  which 
means  a  fire-stone,  a  stone  well  burned,  or  a  stone  containing 
fire,  &c. 

And  hence  also  the  Hebrew  word  ♦NT  rai,  a  mirror,  vision,  the 
god  of  vision,  and  by  figure  a  conspicuous  or  illustrious  person. 
But  according  to  Butman,  the  Sanscrit  root  llaja  is  the  original 
of  the  obsolete  Greek  word,  'Pa,  'Paia^  *PauiVy  and  if  so,  possibly,, 
of  the  Chaldaic  word  under  view.  But  however  that  may  be,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Greek  radios  is  at  least  derived  through  the  channel 
indicated ;  and  we  now  use  the  term  ray  to  mean  an  emanation  from 
great  power.  Our  word  regent  is  also  from  the  same  source,  througli 
the  Latin  rex^  and  may  be  found,  slightly  modified,  through 
all  the  European  dialects.  And  it  may  be  remarked  that,  cognate 
therewith,  we  have  the  Arabic  word  raiheh^  or  raygeh,  to  mean  fra- 
;:rancy ;  the  poetic  minds  of  the  Arabians  uniformly  applying  this 
image  to  legitimate  rule  and  government. 

And  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  filiations  of  languages,  even  as 
they  are  now  found,  such  changes  cannot  be  deemed  unusual,  espe- 
cially if  we  take  into  consideration  the  inevitable  variation  words 
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are  found  to  undergo  in  their  progress  through  different  countries 
and  ages  of  time ;  and  more  especially,  if  we  notice  the  precise 
manner  in  which  lingual  variations  are  found  to  operate. 

Changes  of  language  sometimes  take  place  upon  a  single  word 
apparently  by  caprice,  among  different  tribes  of  people, — some- 
times by  the  transposition  of  the  consonant  or  vowel  sound ;  by 
the  insertion  of  a  letter  or  letters  for  the  sake  of  euphony  ;  by  the 
contraction  or  abbreviation  of  letters  for  the  sake  of  despatch;  by 
the  reduplication  of  a  letter  or  syllable  on  the  account  of  some  real 
or  fancied  importance  or  emphasis  attached  to  it ;  and  by  the  de- 
letion or  addition  of  a  letter  or  syllable  at  the  commencement  or 
end  of  a  word,  for  a  real  or  supposed  more  felicitous  enunciation 
of  certain  sounds  in  succession ;  and  hence  alterations,  slight  at 
first,  are  liable  to  become  quite  remarkable. 

Thus  fiop^  in  Greek,  becomes  formce  in  Latin ;  regnum  be- 
comes reign;  coelum,  ciel;  ultra  jectumj  Utrecht;  and  n3J?  ebed^ 
evedy  as  variously  pronounced,  meaning  a  slave,  becomes  obediens^ 
obedienter,  obedio,  obedientiaj  in  Latin,  and  obey,  obedienty  &c., 
in  English.  The  Celtic  roa  becomes  horse,  and  the  English  grass 
becomes  garse.  Consonants  of  the  same  order  are  interchanged ; 
p  becomes  b,  and  h  v,  it,  g  k  and  sometimes  n, — (^  becomes  ph 
or  /,  d  or  t  becomes  th,  and  g  or  c  gh.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
that  such  changes  should  not  have  taken  place,  and  therefore  they 
give  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  history  they  may  develop. 


LESSON  X. 

We  have  heretofore  remarked  that  such  names  as  are  derived 
from  Cain  or  Naamah  are  never  found  in  the  holy  books,  except 
among  and  applied  to  the  descendants  of  Ham.  But  there  are 
some  few  instances  of  the  application  of  these  terms  in  the  family 
of  the  Benjamites.  It  is  therefore  our  design  now  to  prove,  so 
far  as  may  be,  that  such  instances,  in  the  family  of  Benjamin,  are 
wholly  confined  to  those  cases  where  the  Benjamite  was  a  mixed- 
blooded  person,  and  a  descendant  of  Ham,  as  well  as  of  the 
youngest  son  of  Jacob.  The  holy  books  do  give  evidence  that 
individuals  of  the  race  of  Shem  did  sometimes  commingle  with  the 
descendants  of  Ham. 
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From  the  proximity  of  the  Israelite  tribes  to  those  of  Ham ; 
from  their  co-habitation  of  Palestine  itself,  it  was  natural  to  expect 
among  the  low  and  vulgar,  as  well  as  among  those  whose  morals 
hung  loosely  about  them,  that  such  intermixture  should  take  place. 
'^  Now  Sheshan  had  no  sons,  but  daughters.  And  Sheshan  had 
a  servant,  ("l^J^  ebedy  a  slavey)  an  Egyptian,  (HVO  MiUrij  a  MU-^ 
raimitty  a  descendant  of  the  second  son  of  Ham,)  whose  name 
was  Jarha.  And  Sheshan  gave  bis  daughter  to  Jarha  his  servant, 
(13^.  ehedy  slave)  to  wife."  1  Chron.  ii.  84,  35.  Proving  the  wis- 
dom  and  truth  of  the  saying  of  Solomon,  ^'He  that  delicately 
bringeth  up  his  servant  (*1!}J^  ebed,  slave)  from  a  child,  shall  have 
him  become  his  son  at  length."  Prov.  xxix.  21. 

^^  Behoboam  was  forty-one  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign ; 
and  he  reigned  seventeen  years  in  Jerusalem,  the  city  which  the 
Lord  did  choose  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  put  his  name 
there:  and  his  mother's  name  was  Naamah,  an  Ammonitees. 
And  Behoboam  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his 
fathers  in  the  city  of  David.  And  his  mother's  name  was  Naamah^ 
an  Ammonitess.'^  1  Kings  xiv.  21,  81. 

^^  For  Behoboam  was  one-and-forty  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign,  and  he  reigned  seventeen  years  in  Jerusalem,  the  city  which 
the  Lord  had  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  put  his  name 
there,  and  his  mother's  name  was  Naamah,  an  AmmoniUssJ'  2 
Chron,  xii.  13. 

^^  But  King  Solomon  loved  many  strange  women,  together  with 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh ;  women  of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites^ 
Edomites,  Zidonians,  and  Hittites;  of  the  nations  concerning 
which  the  Lord  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Te  shall  not  go 
in  to  them,  neither  shall  they  come  in  unto  you."  1  Kings  xi.  1,  2. 

By  thus  personally  amalgamating  with  the  various  nations  over 
whom  he  ruled,  Solomon,  no  doubt,  expected  more  firmly  to  esta- 
blish his  throne.  This  led  to  the  selection  of  the  son  of  this  woman 
for  his  successor. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  tribes  over  whom  his  reign  extended 
were  the  descendants  of  Ham. 

Bat  this  very  act,  which  he  thought  to  be  political  wisdom,  al- 
though contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  brought  ruin  to  the  perma- 
nency of  his  dynasty.  The  great  majority  of  his  Jewish  subjects, 
hunting  up,  as  was  natural,  plausible  excuses,  rejected  with  scorn 
the  contamination  of  the  royal  house. 

And  we  see  such  manifestation  of  Divine  providence  even  at  the 
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present  day :  even  among  ourselves,  men  whose  talents  and  pa- 
triotism might  authorize  them  to  look  to  any  station,  are  forced 
back  by  public  sentiment,  degraded  by  a  notorious  amalgamation 
with  the  descendants  of  Ham. 

We  shall  hereafter  see  some  proof  that  this  "iVaamaA,"  the 
mother  of  Behoboam,  was  the  individual  whose  praises  are  cele- 
brated in  the  book  of  Canticles :  at  any  rate,  she  was  an  Ammo- 
nitess,  a  descendant  of  Ham,  and  the  prophet  Hanani  includes  the 
Ammonites  among  those  whom  he  calls  Ethiopians.  See  2  Ohran. 
xvi.  8. 

If  then  it  be  true  that  Naamah,  the  daughter  of  Lamech,  was 
the  great  female  progenitor  of  the  race  of  Ham,  wo  should  expect 
to  find  some  testimony  of  her  remembrance  even  among  her  min- 
gled offspring.  And  since  the  unmixed  race  of  Ham  have  gene- 
rally, at  all  times  of  the  world,  been  too  degraded  to  even  leave 
behind  them  any  written  memorials,  it  is  to  the  mixed  race,  and 
their  connection  with  the  races  of  Shorn  and  Japhetb,  that  we  are 
principally  to  look  for  any  particular  fact  concerning  them ;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  as  wc  find  this  kind  of  memorial 
among  the  mixed  race,  that  the  same  kind  of  memorial  existed 
much  more  frequently  among  the  unmixed  races  of  Ham. 

"And  the  sons  of  Benjamin  were  Belah,  and  Becher,  and 
Ashbel,  Gera,  and  Naaman^  Ehi,  and  Ivosh,  Muppim,  and  Hup- 
pim,  and  Ard.*'   Gen,  xlvi.  21. 

"The  sons  of  Benjamin  after  their  families  of  Bela,  the  familv 
of  the  Belaites ;  of  Ashbel,  the  family  of  the  Ashbelites;  of  Ahi- 
ram,  the  family  of  the  Ahiramites  ;  of  Shupliam,  the  family  of 
the  Shuphamites;  of  Hupham,  the  family  of  the  Huphamites. 
And  the  sons  of  Bela  were  Ard  and  Naamau ;  of  Ard,  the  family 
of  Ardites,  and  of  Naaman,  the  family  of  Naamanites."  Xum, 
xxvi.  38-40. 

"  Now  Benjamin  begat  Bela  his  first-born,  Ashbel  the  second, 
and  Ahirah  the  third,  Nohah  the  fourth,  and  Bapha  the  fifth. 
And  the  sons  of  Bela  were  Addar,  and  Gera,  and  Abihud,  and 
Abishua,  and  Naaman^  and  Ahoali,  and  Gera,  and  Shephuphan, 
and  Huram.  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Ehud :  these  are  the 
heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Geba,  and  they  removed 
them  to  Manahath.  And  Naaman^  and  Aliiah,  and  Gera,  ho  re- 
moved them,  and  begat  Uzra  and  Ahihi.d.  And  Shaharaim  begat 
children  in  the  country  of  Moab,  after  he  had  sent  them  away." 
1  Chron.  viii.  1-8. 
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The  hurried  reader  might  well  apprehend  these  three  different 
accounts  of  the  same  matter  to  be  somewhat  contradictory.  We 
think  otherwise.  We  had,  in  fact,  prepared  several  sheets,  eluci- 
dating these  genealogies  of  Benjamin,  but  upon  a  review  we  found 
much  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry :  we  deem 
only  a  few  remarks  necessary. 

Our  object  is  to  show  that  these  genealogies  prove  that  some 
portion  of  the  family  named  were  coloured  people,  descended  from 
Ham,  and  that  Naaman  is  distinguished  most  clearly  to  bo  of  that 
class. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  Muppim  D*90,  in  Genesis,  is 

formed  from  r|0  Moph^  and  thus  used  in  Eos.  ix.  6:  ^^  Memphis 

/?|0  Moph)  shall  bury  them.'*     Our  word  is  a  Hebraism  of  the 

Coptic  word  t|  j  Noph,  the  Nod  of  Genesis,  the  No  of  the  prophets 
Ezekiel  and  Nahum,  and  finally  confounded  with  Memphis, 

It  is  here  used  after  the  form  of  a  Hebrew  masculine  plural, 
and  as  a  caput,  to  aid  in  the  classification  of  the  descendants  of 
Benjamin ;  and  clearly  designates,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
blood,  that  one  class  were  Memphites. 

So  the  word  huppim  D^SH  is  formed  from  the  quite  ancient 
word  tin  haphj  which  means  innocence,  purity ;  whence  also  the 
word  nfin  haphahj  covered,  shielded,  protected ;  and  hence, 
nSn  hupahy  hride-chamher^  the  viarriage-bed,  and  marriage  it- 
self. In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  in  Joel  ii.  16,  and  in  several 
other  places,  where  the  translator  has  so  paraphrased  the  idea  as 
to  make  it  imperceptible  to  the  English  reader. 

ISTor  is  it  an  unworthy  consideration  in  the  etymology  of  this 
word,  that  from  the  idea  purity^  the  Arabians  borrowed  from  it 

their  word  (3.3.>  hhar^  to  mean  tvhite^  which  was  quickly  introduced 
into  Hebrew  in  the  word  *lin  hur^  and  llfl  hor^  to  mean  white 
also.  Hence,  Mount  I'^fl  JTbr,  "  the  white  mountain  ;'*  and 
from  which  branch  of  the  derivation  the  corresponding  words  in 
Numbers  and  Chronicles  have  taken  their  origin.  Here,  then,  we 
have  another  word  used  in  the  same  manner,  to  designate  another 
class  of  the  descendants  of  Benjamin,  as  of  the  pure  stocky  legiti- 
mate and  white. 

The  word  T1N1  va  ard  or  ared  in  Genesis,  and  TIN  ard  or 

:     :  IT  T  '  :    :  j- 

ared  in  Numbers,  is  changed  by  dagesh  and  transposition  into 
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*^*1K  addar  in  Chronicles.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  an  ex- 
planation of  Hebrew  peculiarities.  It  is  probable  that  we  never 
have  had  the  true  pronunciation  of  any  of  these  words.  But  how- 
ever  that  may  be,  the  analogy  of  language  seems  to  show  that 


^    * 


this  word  is  a  cognate  of  the  Arabic  O^^  gharadh,  and  the  Sy- 
rian if^i  dharadhj  and   from  whence  T^2   ^^^d  or  arad; 

yet  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  for  aleph  and  ghain  to 
interchange  in  one  and  the  same  word.  They  are  ever  re- 
garded as  cognates.  But  again,  the  word  is  not  of  Hebrew 
origin,  and  with  the  latter  spelling,  we  find  it  in  Num.  xzi.  1, 
xzxiii.  40,  Josh.  xii.  14,  and  Judges  i.  16,  as  the  name  of  a 
Ganaanitish  city.  The  Arabic  is  more  guttural  than  Hebrew, 
and  it  has  two  ghainSy  one  more  guttural  than  the  other,  distin- 
guished by  I^O"!  r^vidy  a  resting  upon;  thus,  in  translating 
Arabic  into  Hebrew,  the  one  will  take  the  Hebrew  ghainj  but  the 
Arabic  gfiain  with  which  this  word  is  spelled  is  at  once  converted 
into  the  Hebrew  aleph;  so  that  while  we  thus  find  the  very  word,' 
we  find  it  with  the  evidence  of  a  Ganaanitish  admixture. 

Its  application  in  Hebrew  seems  to  be  mostly  confined  to  the 
wild  asSy  (see  Dati.  v.  21 ;)  but  the  Syriac  gives  it  effrcenatuSy 
effrceni^  fuity  and  the  Arabic,  durus  fuity  fugit.  Such,  then,  being 
its  signification  in  these  languages,  we  may  well  perceive  its 
adaptedness  to  the  wild  ass.  We  all  know  that  the  wild  Arabs  are 
the  descendants  of  Ishmacl ;  now  a  true  synonyme  in  Hebrew  of 
this  word  was  applied  to  him :  "He  shall  be  a  tvild  man;**  he  was 
illegitimate,  mixed-blooded.  The  term  can  apply  to  no  other  than 
such  a  race  as  that  of  Ishmael, — wildy  illegitimate^  and  of  impure 
blood. 

In  Numbers  wo  find  Shtipham,  and  in  Chronicles  Shephuphan, 
substituted  for  the  Muppim  in  Genesis ;  both  being  the  same  word 
in  different  forms.     The  root  is  ^StJ^  shephi,  a  high  situation ; 

hence  DStS'  shaphatj  a  judge,  and  its  derivatives  are  applied  to 

the  person  or  thing  adjudged.     Hence  nnfip*  shiphehhahh,  a 

female  slave ;     (See  &en.  xvi.  16 ;    i.  2,  3 ;  also  xx.  14 ;    also 

xxxii.  22 ;)  and  hence,  also  the  Syrian  caSLif  shafefa^  a  serpent^ 

9 

because  the  serpent  had  been  adjudged,  condemned.  Whence  the 
Hebrew  shephiphim^  poetically  used  to  mean  a  serpent,  as,  "  Dan 
shall  judge  his  people ;  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way."  Q-en. 
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xlix.  16.     In  this  passage  in  Hebrew,  there  is  a  beaatiful  paro- 

nomasia  in  the  word  Dariy  which  also  means  a  judge,  judge  and 

the  serpent.     But  the  serpent  is  called  |£3^£)tr  shephiphony  only 

as  it  had  been  adjudged ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed,  as  here  used,  it 
lias  the  s&me  points  and  accents  as  in  Chronicles,  and  is  substan- 
tially the  same  word, — not,  as  here,  borrowed  from  the  Syriac,  to 
mean  a  serpent,  but  used  to  mean  the  adjudged,  condemned  to 
some  condition  or  degradation.  "And  they  removed  them  to 
Manahath.''  Manahath  was  a  district  of  country  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  near  the  ancient  city  Zoar ;  and  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
Zoar  was  by  the  Canaanites  called  Bela^  the  very  name  of  the 
son  of  Benjamin.  The  whole  country  was  called  by  the  general 
term  Moab.  The  fact  that  it  was  a  custom  to  send  persons  of  a 
certain  description  there,  seems  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  prophet : 
''Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee,  0  Moab  !*'  laa,  zvi.  4. 

But,  who  were  sent  there?  ^^Naaman^  Ahia^  and  Gera^  he 
removed  them.  *  *  *  And  Shaharaim  begat  children  in  the  land 
ot  Moab  after  he  had  sent  them  away."  This  explains  the  whole, 
matter.  *  Shaharaim  is  a  plural  formation  of  Shihor^  and  means 
black.  ^^And  these  blacks  begat  children  in  the  land  of  Moab 
after  he  had  sent  them  away^' — that  is,  Naaman^  Ahia,  and  Q-era; 
further  establishing  the  fact  that  the  word  Naamah  is  kept  in 
remembrance  only  by  the  descendants  of  Ham.  One  class  of  the 
race  of  Benjamin  is  described  in  Genesis  as  Memphites;  in  fact, 
that  whole  genealogy  substantially  divides  them  into  those  who 
were  white,  and  of  pure  descent,  and  into  those  who  were  not 
white,  and  of  impure  descent.  Numbers  and  Chronicles  confirm 
and  warrant  the  same  distinction. 

The  seventh  Psalm  commences  thus  : — "  Shiggaion  of  David, 
which  he  sang  unto  the  Lord,  concerning  the  words  of  Cush,  the 
Benjamite."  It  would  have  been  more  readily  understood,  and 
more  decidedly  a  translation  thus:  A  song  of  lamentation  of 
David,  which  he  sang  unto  the  Lordy  concerning  the  words  of  an 
Ethiopian  J  a  Benjamite. 

The  word  "Cush,"  as  often  elsewhere,  is  here  used  to  designate 
a  descendant  of  Ham  by  his  colour.  But  it  clearly  proves  an 
amalgamation,  to  some  extent,  of  the  race  of  Ham,  in  the  family 
of  Benjamin. 

Indeed,  the  race  of  Benjamin  had  become  deeply  intermixed 
with  the  descendants  of  Ham ;  and  this  fact  well  accounts  why 
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they  did,  upon  an  occasion,  behave  like  as  the  Sodomites  to  Lot ; 
and  why  the  other  tribes  of  Israel  so  readily  joined  in  league  to 
utterly  destroy  and  annihilate  this  tribe,  and  did  put  to  death  fifty 
thousand  warriors  in  one  day,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
of  the  whole  tribe,  except  a  few  hundred  men,  who  hid  in  the 
rock  Rimmon.     See  Judges  xix.  xx. 


LESSON  XL 


It  remains  now  to  examine  what  proof  there  exists  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham  were  black.  We  wish  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
the  fact,  that  among  all  aboriginal  nations,  and  in  all  primitive 
languages,  proper  names  are  always  significant  terms.  Such  is  the 
fact  among  the  Indian  tongues  of  America  at  this  day.  The  holy 
books  give  ample  proof  that  such  was  eminently  the  case  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  Every  name  that  Adam  bestowed  was  tjie 
consequence  of  some  cause  that  operated  on  his  mind.  And  if  we 
examine  minutely  into  the  influences  operating  even  among  our- 
selves, in  such  cases,  wc  shall  be  unable  to  deny  that  such  is  the 
universal  law.     There  is  a  cause  for  every  thing. 

"  And  the  sons  of  Ham  (tccre)  Cush  and  Misraim,  and  Phut  and 
Canaan.**  Cren,  x.  G. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  word  Ethiopian,  as  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, means  a  black  man.  '^  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin, 
or  the  leopard  his  spots."  Jtr.  xiii.  23.     The  word  "Ethiopian,'' 

in  this  passage  from  Jeremiah,  is  translated  from  ^u'lD  Cushi,  the 
very  name  of  the  oldest  son  of  Ham.  And  we  shall  find  in  everr 
instance  where  in  the  Old  Testament  the  word  Ethiopia  or  Ethio- 
pian is  used,  that  it  is  translated  from  the  same  word,  varied  in 
termination  according  to  tlic  position  in  which  it  is  used,  and  as 
applied  to  country  or  people.     "  Are  ye  not  as  the  children  of  thi* 

Ethiopians  (D'XO  CusJiiim)  unto  me?"  Amosix.7.  It  became 
and  was  used  as  a  general  term,  by  which  all  descendants  of  Har.i 
were  designated  by  their  colour,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  nov 
use  the  Latin  word  rierjro  to  designate  the  same  thing.  **And 
Mh'iam  and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses  because  of  the  Ethiopian 
woman  whom  he  had  married :  for  he  had  married  an  Ethiopiait 
woman.*'  Num,  xii.  1.     And  we  deem  these  facts  alone  sufficient 
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to  establish  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  that  branch  of 
Ham's  family  were  black. 

In  the  examination  of  what  evidence  may  now  be  found  that  tho 
family  of  Misraim  were  black,  we  beg  to  notice  a  fact  which  we 
suppose  no  scholar  will  dispute — that  he  settled  in  Egypt,  and,  in 
fact,  gave  his  name  to  that  country.  As  Gush  gave  his  name  to  all 
Ethiopia  and  its  inhabitants,  as  Canaan  gave  his  name  to  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  Canaanites  to  its  inhabitants,  so  Misraim  gave  his 
name  to  Egypt  and  its  inhabitants.  Whenever  we  find  the  word 
Egypt  or  Egyptian  in  our  English  version,  we  never  fail  to  find 
DnVP  Mitfraim  in  the  Hebrew  text.  His  descendants  took  upon 
them  the  particular  appellation  MisraimiteSj  as  in  Gen.  xvi.  1 : 
^'  And  she  had  a  handmaid,  {DtlQZ^  shiphehhahy  a  female  slave,) 
an  Egyptian,  (nnVO  Mitsrith)  a  descendant  of  Misraim,)  whose 
name  was  Hagar."  She  was  a  Misraim,  a  descendant  from 
the  second  son  of  Ham.  Th^word  is  translated  "  Egyptian."  A 
family  feud  growing  up  upon  the  occasion  of  her  having  a  son  by 
her  master  Abraham,  she  and  her  son  were  sent  away  to  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran ;  where,  when  the  son  was  grown,  she  took  him 
a  wife  of  her  own  racej  ftom  the  land  of  Egypt.  See  Gen.  xxi.  21. 
The  descendants  of  Ishmael,  therefore,  were  three-fourths  of  Mis- 
raimitish  blood,  and  are  known  and  distinguished  as  of  his  race^ 
.  by  the  particular  name  of  Ishmaelites. 

Midian  was  a  district  of  country  lying  near  to  and  including 
Mount  Sinai.  The  people,  in  reference  to  the  country,  were  called 
Midianites,  but  without  any  reference  to  their  descent  or  race. 
From  the  position  of  the  district  of  country  called  Midian,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  the  inhabitants  in  after  times  to  be 
descended  from  Ishmael ;  and  in  fact,  whenever  we  find  any  allu- 
sion made  to  the  whole  country  of  the  Ishmaelites,  we  shall  find 
it  to  include  Midian.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  from 
a  notable  mountain  called  Gilead,  situated  in  this  region,  the 
whole  country  was  sometimes  called  by  that  name,  and  one  of  the 
cities  in  it  also  called  Gilead. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  that  most  beautiful  and  pathetic 
history  of  Joseph  ;  but  let  us  read  a  passage — and  we  pray  you  to 
notice  with  distinctness  the  language : 

"  And  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold  a  com- 
pany of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead,  with  their  camels  bearing 
spicery  and  balm  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt. 

*     *     *    And  Judah  said,     *     *     *    Come,  let  us  sell  him  to  the 

30 
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Ishmaelites,  and  let  not  oar  hand  be  nponliim.  *  *  *  And  his 
brethren  were  content.  Then  there  passed  by  Midianites,  mer- 
chantmen, and  they  drew  and  lifted  up  Jos^h  oat  of  the  pit,  and 
sold  Joseph  to  the  IshmaelUes;  and  the  Midianites  sold  him  into 
Egypt  anto  Fotiphar.  And  Joseph  was  broaght  down  to  Egypt, 
and  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  guard,  an 
Egyptian,  bought  him  of  the  hands  of  the  Ishmaelites  which  had 
brought  him  down  thither."  Gen.  xxxvii.  25S6j  and  xzxix.  1.  Is 
it  not  positive  and  clear  that  the  Ishmaelites  and  the  Midianites 
were  one  and  the  same  people  ? 

But  again,  there  was,  during  the  days  of  the  judges,  a  destruc- 
tive war  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Midianites.  '^  And  the 
Midianites  and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  children  of  the  east, 
lay  along  in  the  valley,  like  grasshoppers  for  multitude.  *  *  * 
And  when  Gideon  was  come,  behold,  there  was  a  man  that  told  a 
dream.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^^^ ^  when  Zeba  and  Zahnnniui  fled,  he  pursued 
after  them,  and  took  the  two  kings  of  MidiaB|  Zeba  and  Zalmunna, 
and  discomfited  all  the  host.  •>    ii^-* 

^'  And  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash  retinmed  from  the  battle  before 
the  sun  was  up.  '*'  *  *  Then  the  fli6i»  of  Israel  said  unto 
Gideon,  Rule  thou  over  us,  both  thou  and  thy  son,  and  thy  son's 
son  also,  for  thou  hast  delivered  us  from  the  hand  of  Midian. 
And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I  would  desire  a  request  of  you,  that 
you  would  give  me  every  man  the  ear-rings  of  his  prey.  (For  they 
had  golden  ear-rings,  because  they  wore  Ishmaelites.)"  See  Judg. 
vii.  12-14,  also  viii.  12-24. 

Here  then  is  another  instance  where  the  Midianites  and  the 
Ishmaelites  are  announced  to  be  the  same  people.  "  At  the 
mouth  of  two  witnesses  shall  the  matter  be  established.**  See 
Deut,  xix.  15 ;  also  2  Cor.  xiii.  1.  ''  Now  Moses  kept  the  flock  of 
Jethro  his  father-in-law,  the  priest  of  Midian.'*  Exod.  iii.  1. 

"  When  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  Moses'  father-in-law,  heard 
of  all  that  God  had  done  for  Moses,  and  for  Israel  his  people,  and 
that  the  Lord  had  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  then  Jethro,  Moses* 
father-in-law,  took  Zipporah,  Moses*  wife,  (after  he  had  sent  her 
back,)  and  her  two  sons.**  Exod.  xviii.  1,  2,  3. 

"  And  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses,  because  of  the 
Ethiopian  woman  whom  he  had  married,  for  he  had  married  an 
Ethiopian  woman.**  Num,  xii.  1. 

Even  in  the  poetic  strain  of  the  prophet,  there  is  a  vestige  that 
goes  to  prove  the  sameness  between  the  Midianites  and  the  Ethia 
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pians.  ^'I  saw  the  tenti  ef  Om$han  (|{^0  Mhiopians)  in  afflic- 
tion, and  the  curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble."  Sab. 
111.  7. 

Are  these  fitcts  no  proof  that  the  descendants  of  Misraim  were 
black  ? 

Let  ns  then  proceed  to  the  same  inquiry  concerning  the  de- 
scendants of  Phnt. 

In  the  Antiqiiities  o^  Josephus,  book  L  6,  we  find  the  following: 
'^  The  childres  ef  Ham  possessed  the  land  from  Syria  and  Amanos 
and  the  mountains  of  Lybanus ;  seizing  upon  all  that  was  upon  the 
seacoasts  and  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  keeping  it  as  their  own. 
Some,  indttd,  of  its  names  are  utterly  vanished  away ;  others  of 
them  being  changed^  and  another  sound  given,  hardly  to  be  disco- 
vered ;  yet  a  few  ther^are,  which  kept  their  denominations  entire. 
For  of  the  four  ^fmB  #f  H^si,  time  has  not  at  all  hurt  the  name 
of  Chu%;  for  the.XtUojrfans,  over  whom  he  reigned,  are  even  at 
this  day,  both  bj  iSta/ft^ifm  and  by  all  men  of  Asia,  called  Chta- 
ites.**  ^^The  memory  dio  of  the  Mesraites  is  preserved  in  their 
name,  for  we  who  iiAabii  this  country  ( Judea)  call  Egypt  Mestra^ 
and  the  Egyptians  Me^reans.  Phut  also  was  the  founder  of  Lybia, 
and  called  the  inhabitants  Phutites,  from  himself.  There  is  also  a 
river  in  the  country  of  the  Moors  which  bears  that  name,  whence 
it  is  that  we  may  see  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  historio- 
graphers mention  that  river,  and  the  adjoining  country,  by  the 
appellation  of  Phut.  But  the  name  it  has  now  has  been  by  change 
given  it  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Mestraim,  who  was  called  Lybios." 
His  name,  in  the  English  version  of  Genesis,  is  l4idim.  From  him 
the  Lybian  desert  has  taken  its  name,  and  the  country  now  called 
Lybia.  Thus  we  discover  from  Josephus  that  the  memorials  of 
the  nephew  had  obliterated  those  of  Phut,  his  uncle.  As  Phut 
was  the  founder  of  Lybia,  which  was  at  one  time  called  by  his 
name,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  as  to  the  extent  of  that  region, 
that  we  may  know  where  the  descendants  of  Phut  have  resided 
from  the  time  of  their  progenitor  till  now. 

In  order  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  what  was  the  country 
once  called  Phut,  we  have  to  examine  how  far  the  son  of  Mbroim 
extended  his  name  in  superseding  him.  We  quote  from  the  Mel- 
pomene of  Herodotus,  where  he  compares  the  oztent  of  Lybia, 
Asia,  and  Europe.     Concerning  Lybia,  he  says — 

^*'  Except  in  that  particular  part  which  is  contiguous  to  Asia,  the 
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whole  of  Lybia  is  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  first  person  who 
has  proved  this  was,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt :  when  he  had  desisted  from  his  attempt  to  join,  by  a 
canal,  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  Gulf,  he  despatched  some  yessels, 
under  the  conduct  of  Phoenicians,  with  directions  to  pass  the  columns 
of  Hercules,  and,  after  penetrating  the  Northern  Ocean,  to  return 
to  Egypt. 

''  These  Phoenicians,  taking  their  course  from  the  Red  Sea,  en- 
tered into  the  Southern  Ocean.  On  the  approach  of  sutumn  they 
landed  in  Lybia,  and  planted  some  com  in  the  place  where  they 
happened  to  find  themselves.  When  this  was  ripe»  and  they  had 
cut  it  down,  they  again  departed. 

'^  Having  thus  consumed  two  years,  they  in  the  third  doubled 
the  columns  of  Hercules  and  returned  to  Egypt.  Their  relation 
may  obtain  attention  from  others,  but  to  me  it  seems  incredible ; 
for  they  affirm  that,  having  sailed  round  Lybia,  they  had  the  sun 
on  their  right  hand.     Thus  was  Lybia  for  flie  first  time  known." 

Hanno,  a  Carthaginian,  was  sent,  abovl  000  years  before  our 
era,  with  80,000  of  his  countrymen,  to  found  colonies  on  what  is 
now  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  His  aooount  commences — ^^  The 
voyage  of  Hanno,  commander  of  the  Carthaginians,  round  the 
parts  of  Lybiaj  which  lie  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules." 

In  the  body  of  the  work  he  says — "  When  we  had  passed  the 
pillars  on  our  voyage,  and  sailed  beyond  them  two  days,  we  founded 
the  first  city,  which  we  named  Thurmiaterium.  Below  it  lay  an 
extensive  plain.  Proceeding  thence  towards  the  west,  we  came  to 
Solous,  a  promontory  of  Lybia." 

Having  proceeded  on  with  his  voyage,  he  says — "  We  came  to 
the  great  Lixu9^  which  flows  from  Lybia ;  on  its  banks  the  Lixita;, 
a  shepherd  tribe,  were  feeding  their  flocks,  among  whom  we  con- 
tinued several  days,  on  friendly  terms.  Beyond  the  Lixita^  dwell 
the  inhospitable  Ethiopians" 

Herodotus,  immediately  preceding  our  quotation  of  him,  says — 
"  Lybia  commences  where  Egypt  ends  ;  about  Egypt  the  country 
is  narrow ;  one  hundred  thousand  orgiae,  or  one  thousand  stadia, 
comprehend  the  space  between  this  and  the  Red  Sea.  Here  the 
country  expands  and  takes  the  name  of  Lybia." 

Africa,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  was  the  country  of  Phut. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  thus  far  is,  that  the  tribes  of  Phut 
amalgamated  with  the  descendants  of  Misraim,  until  all  family 
memorials  of  them  became  extinct.     But  let  us  examine  what  me- 
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morials  of  Phut  are  to  be  found  in  the  holy  books.  ^^  Ethiopia 
and  Egypt  were  thy  strength.  Put  and  Lubim  were  thy  helpers." 
Nahum  iii.  9. 

Put  is  the  same  Phat ;  in  the  text  the  letter  is  dagheshedj  which 
takes  away  the  aspii'ate  sound.  We  here  notice  that  Put  and  Xu- 
bim  are  associated  together. 

'^  They  of  Persia,  and  of  Lud,  and  of  Phut,  were  in  thine  army, 
thy  men  of  war."  Uzek.  xxvii.  10. 

^'Persia,  Ethiopia,  and  Lybia  with  them:  all  of  them  with 
shield  and  helmet."  Uzek.  xxxviii.  5. 

In  this  instance  the  word  Lybia  is  translated  from  Phut.  We 
take  this  as  proof  that  the  country  of  the  son  of  Miiraim  and  Phut 
was  the  same,  and  the  two  families  amalgamated. 

'^  Gome  up,  ye  horses,  and  rage,  ye  chariots :  and  lei  the  mighty 
men  come  forth,  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Lybians  that  handle  the 
shield."  Jer.  xlvi.  9.     Lybians  is  also  here  translated  from  Phut. 

^^  Were  not  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Lubims  a  huge  host  7"  2 
Chron.  xvi.  8.  There  Phut  is  lost  in  that  of  Lubim,  as  accounted 
for  by  Joscphus.  The  families  were  wholly  amalgamated,  the 
nephew  carrying  off  the  trophy  of  remembrance. 

The  proof  that  the  family  of  Phut  were  black  is  rather  inferen- 
tial than  positive ;  but  can  the  mind  fail  to  determine  that  it  is 
certain  ? 

But  again,  Phut,  as  an  appellative,  signifies  scattered.  Thus 
Num.  X.  30.    ''Let  thine  enemies  be  scattered,"  {y£Q  phutsu.) 

m 

In  Genesis  x.  18,  it  is  used  with  the  same  Heemanti,  and  with  the 
same  effect,  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  word  Naamah,  thus : 
''  And  afterwards  were  the  families  of  the  Ganaanites  spread  abroadj** 

1VSJ  naphotsu.  The  idea  is,  by  the  influence  of  the  circumstances 
attending  them,  they  were  scattered.  The  condition  is  involuntary, 
the  action  implied  is  reflective.     A  similar  use  of  the  word  occurs 

o 

in  2  Samuel  xviii.  8:  "The  battle  was  scattered,"  niifP^  naphot- 
seth ;  that  is,  it  was  scattered  only  as  it  was  forced  \o  be  by  the 
circumstances  attending  it.  The  distinctive  appellation  thus  of 
the  family  of  Phut,  means  a  scattered  people.  The  phonetic 
synonyme  of  Phut  means  scattered,  in  all  the  Shemitic  tongues. 


<y»^ 


Thus  in  Arabic,  (^^^jJaJ^  phatSy  and  its  variations,  put  down,  abiity 
peregrinatus  fuit  in  terra,  &c.  In  Goptic,  ^  i\nr  phet  has  the 
same  meaning ;  but  in  the  hieroglyphical  writings  of  the  Copts, 
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found  in  Egypt,  the  idea  scattered  is  represented  by  an .  arrow. 
But  an  arrow  is  called  phety  because  it  is  shot  away,  scattered. 
And  the  country  or  people  of  the  Phutitea  is  represented  by  a  bawj 
segment  of  a  globey  nine  arrows^  and  an  undulating  surface.  Those 
who  ha?e  made  researches  in  such  matters  say,  the  phonetic 
power  of  this  is  nephaiat.  It  will  be  perceived  to  be  quite  analo- 
gous to  the  Heemanti  prefixed  to  the  root.  The  people  who  have 
been  compelled  to  be  exceedingly  scattered. 

When  Jonathan  wished  in  an  emphatic  manner  to  signify  to  his 
friend  David  that  he  should  depart,  go  off  from  his  family,  &;c., 
he  8hot«n  arrow  beyond  him.  Was  not  the  arrow  emblematical 
of  wluit  was  supposed  his  only  safe  condition  ? 

These  explanations  as  to  the  significance  of  the  word  Phut  will 
enable  us  better  to  understand  Zephaniah  iii.  10.  ^^  From  beyond 
the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  my  suppliants,  even  the  daughter  of  my  dis- 

persedj  (♦JflS'DS  bath  Putsa^  the  descendants  of  Phut,)  shall  bring 
mine  offering."  Unknown  and  scattered  as  they  are  over  the 
trackless  wastes  of  Africa,  yet  even  to  them  shall  come  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God.  They  shall,  at  one  day,  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

The  hieroglyphical  record  relating  to  the  PhutiteS^  is  considered, 
by  those  versed  in  such  matters,  to  point  to  a  period  of  at  least 
2000  years  anterior  to  our  era.  The  inference,  to  our  mind, 
is  clear,  that  the  family  of  Phut  at  an  exceedingly  ancient  period 
was  wholly  absorbed  and  lost  sight  of  among  the  other  families 
of  Ham,  especially  in  that  of  Ludim,  the  oldest  son  of  Mitsraim : 
that  they  were  of  the  same  colour  and  other  family  distinctions, 
unless  it  may  be  they  differed  in  a  deeper  degradation :  that  for 
numberless  ages  the  mass  of  the- descent  are  alone  to  be  found  in 
the  most  barbarous  portions  of  Africa. 
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LESSON  xn. 

In  the  inqoiryy  What  evidence  have  we  that  the  Ganaanites  were 
black  7  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  refer  to  various  facts  which  y. 
have  come  down  to  us,  connecting  their  history  with  that  of  the  * 
Israelitish  people. 

Perhaps  no  fact  could  be  better  established  than  that  AbraKam 
lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  CaQaa&itei.  He'^iui  a 
confederate  with  their  kings.  When  they  lost  abntfle,  Ike  %^' 
trieved  it.  They  treated  him  with  the  utmost  regard^  and  ho  Ihem 
with  a  generous  liberality.  Could  he  not  have  wedded  his  son 
among  them,  to  whom  he  chose  ? 

^^  And  Abraham  said  unto  the  eldest  servant  of  his  hduse,  that 
ruled  over  all  that  he  had,  Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my 
thigh :  and  I  will  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord,  the  God  of  heaven, 
and  the  God  of  the  earth,  that  thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  unto 
my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites  among  whom  I  dwell." 
Gen»  xxiv.  2,  3. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  what  couM  have  influenced 
such  a  determination  ? 

^'  And  Rebecca  said  unto  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life,  because 
of  the  daughters  of  Heth :  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters 
of  Heth,  such  as  those  which  are  the  daughters  of  the  land,  what 
good  shall  my  life  do  me  7  And  Isaac  called  Jacob,  and  blessed 
him,  and  charged  him.  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters 
of  Canaan."   Q-en.  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  1. 

On  what  rational  ground  are  we  to  account  for  this  extraordinary 
repugnance  7 

.  The  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  does  nt)t  determine  them  to 
have  been  very  sincerely  religious.  The  soul  of  Shechem,  a  prince 
of  the  country,  clave  unto  Dinah  their  sister ;  he  was  rich,  and 
offered  ever  so  much  dowry  for  an  honourable  marriage  with  her ; 
and  to  show  his  sincerity,  even  abandoned  his  old,  and  adopted 
their  religion.  There  must  have  been  some  other  deep  and  un- 
alterable cause  for  their  unchangeable  aversion  to  that  proposed 
marriage'of  their  sister. 

"  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land  whither 
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thou  gocst  to  possess  it,  and  hath  cast  out  many  nations  before  thee, 
the  Hittites,  and  the  Girgashites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  the  Ferizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebnsites, 
seven  nations  greater  and  mightier  than  thou ; 

"  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  before  thee, 
thou  shalt  smite  them  and  utterly  destroy  them ;  thou  shalt  make 
no  covenant  with  them,  nor  show  mercy  unto  them: 

'^ Neither  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with  them;  thy  daughter 
thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his  daughter  ehalt  thou  take 
unto  thy  son."  Deut.  vii.  1,  2,  3. 

The  laws  of  God  are  always  predicated  upon  some  sufficient 
cause :  in  such  cases  we  may  ever  notice  a  tendency  towards  the 
prevention  of  deterioration. 

^'  Whosoever  lieth  witi|;i  a  beast  shall  surely  be  put  to  death." 
Ex.  xzii.  10. 

The  terms  Japhet,  Laban,  Hor,  and  their  derivatives  in  signifi- 
cancy  ever  include  the  idea  white,  of  a  light  colour.  These  terms 
are  applied  among  the  descendants  of  Japheth  and  Shem,  as  the 
appellatives  of  their  races  and  individual  names,  and  as  adjectives 
in  description  of  their  personal  appearance,  too  frequently  to  per- 
mit a  doubt  of  these  families  belonging  to  the  white  race. 

There  is  but  a  single  case  in  all  the  holy  books,  where  any  of 
these  terms  is  applied  to  a  person  of  colour,  and  which  we  trust 
we  have  explained ;  and  if  our  view  be  correct,  how  came  the 
poet  to  require  its  use  there,  unless  to  elevate  the  character  he 
celebrates  !  Do  we  use  any  term  to  signify  that  a  person  is  white 
in  a  country  where  there  are  none  but  white  people  ?  Whatever 
evidence  then  there  may  be  that  the  families  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  were  white  people,  is  also  just  as  positive  testimony 
that  the  Canaanites  were  black.     See  Gen,  xxvi.  34,  35. 

But  in  Judges  i.  IG,  we  find  that  the  family  of  the  race  of  Ishmael 
out  of  which  Moses  took  his  wife  are  denominated  Kenites.  We 
think  that  we  have  abundantly  proved  that  they  were  black.  From. 
this  connection  of  Moses,  the  Israelites  seem  to  have  felt  some 
regard  for  that  race.  Now  it  appears  that  some  of  that  descent 
were  afterwards  residing  in  the  cities  of  Amalek ;  for  we  find  in 
1  Samuel  xv.  6,  that  *'  Saul  said  unto  the  Kenites,  Go,  depart,  get 
ye  down  from  among  the  Amalekites,  lest  I  destroy  you  with 
them,  for  ye  showed  kindness  to  all  the  children  of  Israel  when 
they  came  out  of  Egypt.  So  the  Kenites  departed."  How  should 
it  be  a  fact,  since  they  were  black,  that  he  could  not  distinguish 
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them  from  the  Amalekites,  unless  the  Amalekites  were  black 
also? 

The  Amalekites  were  Ganaanites,  notwithstanding  thej  claimed 
Esau  in  their  ancestry.  ^'  Esau  took  his  wives  of  the  daughters 
of  Canaan.  Adah  the  daughter  of  Ebon  the  Hittite ;  *  *  * 
and  Adah  bore  to  Esau,  Eliphaz ;  *  ♦  ♦  and  Timna  was  con- 
cubine toEIiphaz,  Esau's  son  ;  and  she  bore  to  Eliphaz,  Amalek." 
Gen.  xxxvL  2,  4,  12. 

The  Amalekites  were  one  of  those  tribes,  that  the  Israelites 
were  particularly  commanded  to  destroy  from  off  the  earth ;  and 
in  them,  he  who  amalgamates  with  the  daughters  of  Ham  may 
see  his  own  prospect  as  to  posterity. 


LESSON  xm. 

There  are  circumstances  in  evidence  that  the  descendants  of 
Ham  were  black,  more  properly  referable  to  the  whole  family  than 
to  either  particular  branch. 

Among  this  class  of  circumstances,  we  might  mention  the  tradi- 
tion so  universal  through  the  world,  that  we  know  no  age  of  time 
or  portion  of  the  globe  that  can  be  named  in  exception,  that  the 
descendants  of  Ham  were  black ;  and  that  the  fact  announced  by 
that  tradition  is  made  exceedingly  more  probable  by  the  corre- 
sponding tradition,  that  the  descendants  of  Japheth  and  Shem  were 
white. 

The  holy  books  provide  proof  that  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac 
and  Rebecca,  Jacob,  Leah,  and  Rachel,  were  white.  Their  de- 
scendants, sojourned  in  Egypt  in  a  state  of  bondage  about  four 
hundred  years,  in  the  course  of  which  time  there  was  a  law  that 
all  the  male  Hebrew  children  should  be  put  to  death  at  their  birth. 
When  the  mother  of  Moses  put  him  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes,  she 
would  have  disguised  his  birth  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  safety 
of  his  life.  Yet  no  sooner  had  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  beheld 
the  infant  than  she  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  Hebrew  child.  If  there 
was  no  difference  of  colour,  from  whence  this  quick  decision  as  to 
the  nationality  of  an  infant  three  months  old  ? 

But  during  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  it  is  to  be 
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apprehended  there  was  more  or  less  commixture  between  the  two 
races ;  and,  if  the  two  races  were  of  different  colour,  that  there 
would  have  been  left  us  some  allusion  to  such  offspring ;  and  so 
we  find  the  fact. 

''  And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Rameses  to  Succoth, 
about  six  hundred  thousand  on  foot,  that  were  men,  besides 
children.  And  a  mixed  multitude  went  up  also  with  them.'* 
JSzod.  xii.  37,  38.     The  word  "  mixed*'  is  translated  from  Sil^* 

ereby  arab.  The  word  means  of  mixed-bloody  that  is,  the  miztnre 
of  the  white  man  with  the  black ;  and  in  consequence  thereof  is 
often  used  to  mean  black  itself,  and  is  universally  applied  as  the 
appellative,  and  has  become  the  established  name  of  the  mixed- 
blooded  people  of  Arabia,  the  Arabs;  and  because  it  became  a 
common  term  to  express  the  idea  black,  a  dark  colour,  &c.,  it 
was  applied  to  the  raven ;  and  even  at  this  day,  who  can  tell 
whether  Elijah  was  fed  by  the  ravens  or  the  ArabSj  because  the 
one  word  was  used  to  mean  both  or  either.  And  a  multitude  of 
jyersons  of  colour^  of  Hebrew  and  black  parentage^  went  up  also  with 
them. 

This  word  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  a  mulatto  race,  in 
Num.  xi.  4,  and  the  "  mixed  multitude  ;"  also  Neh.  xiii.  3,  "  They 
separated  from  Israel  all  the  mixed  multitude  ;'*  also  Jer.  xxv.  20,24, 
thus  :  "And  all  the  mingled  people,"  mixed-blooded^  "and  all  the 
kings  of  Arabia,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  mingled  people^'*  mixed- 
blooded  i)eople.  By  the  expression  mixed  multitude^  it  is  clear 
Moses  included  the  offspring  of  the  Hebrew  with  the  race  of  Ilam. 
But  would  there  have  been  such  distinction  if  there  was  no  differ- 
ence of  colour  ?  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  children  of  Ishmael 
were  three-fourths  of  Misraimitish  blood,  consequently  quite  dark. 
It  will  also  be  recollected  that  when  Esau  perceived  how  extremely 
offensive  to  his  father  and  mother  was  his  connection  with  the 
Canaanitish  women,  that  he  took  wives  of  the  house  of  Ishmael. 
It  should  also  be  recollected  that  Ishmael  named  one  of  his  sons 
Kedar.  As  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to  this  word,  we  propose  to 
examine  its  meaning  and  formation.     It  is  of  Arabic  derivation. 


o 


Arab.  (^,  Hebrew  ")*1  dar^  and  in  this  form  is  used  Esth.  i.  6, 

and  translated  black  marbh.    With  the  prefix  of  the  Hebrew  koph  it 
becomes  "lip  Kedar^  and  is  equivalent  to  ^^the  bla<:k.''     It  is 

used  in  Hebrew  to  mean  black,  in  1  Kings  xviii.  45 ;  Job  vi.  16, 30, 28 ; 
Isa.  Ix.  3  ;  Jer.  iv.  28 ;   Ezek.  xxxii.  7, 8,  and  many  other  places. 
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The  very  name  of  the  son  of  Ishmael  was  tantamoant  to  ^^  the 
blackr 

In  the  poem  called  Solomon's  Song,  the  female  whoee  praises  are 
therein  celebrated,  says,  ^'  I  am  blacky  but  comely,  0  ye  daughters 
of  Jerusalem,  as  the  tents  of  Kedar^  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon. 
Look  not  upon  me  because  I  am  black;  because  the  sun  hath 
looked  upon  me :  my  mother's  children  were  angry  with  me,  they 
made  me  the  keeper  of  the  vineyards,  but  mine  own  vineyards 
have  I  not  kept."  Chn^.i.  5,  6. 

The  word  black,  which  t¥rice  occurred  in  the  text,  is  translated 
from  inC^  shahavj  with  many  variations.  The  words  mean 
abstractly  the  idea  black.  Examples  of  its  use  will  be  found  in 
Lev.  xiii.  31,  37,  thus :  "  And  there  is  no  black  hair  in  it."  "  And 
there  is  black  hair  grown  up  therein."  Job  xxx.  30 :  ^^  My  skin 
is  black  upon  me."  Zech.  vL  2, 6 :  '^  And  in  the  second  chariots 
black  horses.  The  black  horses  that  are  therein."  Xam.  iv.  8: 
'^  Their  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal."  Cant.  v.  11 :  ^^  His  locks  are 
bushy  and  black  as  a  raven."  There  is  no  mistake  about  the 
meaning  of  this  word  ;  she  was  surely  blackj  and  she  says  that  she 
is  as  black  as  the  tents  of  Kedar. 

The  inquiry,  then,  now  is,  who  was  she?  When  we  take  into 
consideration  the  Asiatic  mode  of  expression,  from  the  term 
^'  because  the  sun  hath  looked  upon  me,"  we  are  forced  to  under- 
stand that  she  was  from  a  more  southern  region.  That  she  was 
not  a  native  of  Palestine,  or  especially  of  Jerusalem.  Figures  of 
somewhat  analogous  import  are  occasionally  found  among  the 
Roman  poets.  But  we  suppose,  no  one  will  undertake  the  argu- 
ment that  she  was  black,  merely  because  she  had  been  exposed  to 
the  sun ! 

In  ^di.  1  of  the  Hebrew  text,  she  is  called  Shulamite.  Some  sup- 
pose this  is  a  formation  of  the  Gentile  term  Di^tif  Shunem,  be- 
cause they  say  the  lamda  was  sometimes  introduced.  In  that 
case  it  would  be  the  synonyme  of  Shunamite,  and  would  locate  her 
in  the  tribe  of  Issacar.  But  we  see  no  necessity  of  a  forced  con- 
struction, when  a  very  easy  and  natural  one  is  more  obvious. 

We  omit  the  dagesh.  D^Oh^Cf  ShulammithiaTesLdilj  formed  as  the 
feminine   of   HO /B^  Shehmohj  Solomon,  after  the  Arabic  form 

^.^.Jlw  Suleiman,  and,  so  used,  would  be  quite  analogous  to 
what  is  now  quite  common — to  apply  the  husband's  name  as  an 
appellative  of  the  wife.     Upon  the  occasion  of  her  consecration 
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into  Solomoii'8  householdy  she  well  might,  even  at  that  age,  be 
called  by  a  term  that  would  imply  such  consecration,  especially  in 
the  poem  celebrating  her  nuptials.  And  we  may  remark  that  the 
use  of  jdiis  word  is  in  strict  conformity  to  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  poets,  because  it  creates  an  implied  joaronomo^to,  de- 

riyed  from  /1C^,  signifying  that  she  was  a  captive  by  her  love  to 
Solomon,  and  if  she  stood  in  any  such  relation  to  him  politically,  the 
beauty  of  the  figure  would  at  that  age  ha?e  been  considered  very 
greatly  increased.  The  poets,  at  that  age  of  time,  in  compositions 
of  the  character  of  this  poem,  appear  to  have  been  ever  on  the 
search  for  an  occasion  to  introduce  figures  of  this  class ;  and  the 
more  fanciful  and  extreme,  the  more  highly  relished.  We  fail 
therefore  to  derive  any  knowledge  of  her  origin  from  this  term. 
We  have  dwelt  upon  this  particular  thus  long,  merely  because 
commentators  have  been  so  desirous  to  find  out  a  clue  to  the  history 
of  the  poem.  Some  commentators  of  elevated  character,  suppose 
this  subject  of  their  epithalamium  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  simply  because  she  was  blacky  and  is  addressed :  '^  0 
prince's  daughter!"  Undoubtedly  she  was  the  daughter  of  some 
prince  or  king.  But  the  question  now,  is  of  what  one  ?  There  is 
no  probability  that  the  kings  of  Egypt,  nor  even  the  nobility  of 
that  kingdom,  had  been  of  the  race  of  Ham  for  many  ages. 
Egypt  had  been  conquered  by  the  Shcmites  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Abraham,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  the  descendants  of  Ham 
ever  again  ascended  tlie  throne  ;  although,  perhaps,  their  religion 
had  been  adopted  by  their  successors  from  motives  of  policy,  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  being  of  the  old  stock. 

In  fact,  the  mixed-blooded  races,  and  indeed  the  Shemites  of 
pure  blood,  have,  from  time  immemorial,  shown  a  disposition  to 
settle  in  Egypt.  The  Persians  and  the  Greeks  have  also,  for  a 
very  long  time,  aided  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  Egypt  of  the 
middle  ages  of  the  world. 

But  she  is  made  to  say  that  she  is  "the  rose  of  Sharon  ;'*  as 
much  as  to  say,  the  most  excellent  of  her  country.  This  district 
of  country  will  be  found  to  embrace  the  Ammonites,  and  perhaps 
some  other  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  the  family  of  Ham,  at  that 
time  under  the  government  of  Solomon.  And,  iv.  8,  we  find 
Sharon  called  by  its  Ammonitish  name,  amid  a  cluster  of 
figures  having  relation  to  the  locality  and  productions  of  that 
country. 

In  short,  the  whole  body  of  this  extraordinary  poem  pointa  to 
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the  region  of  the  Ammonites  for  her  native  place  of  abode.  Now, 
since  Solomon  had  an  Ammonitess  by  the  name  of  NaaiBah  for  a 
wife,  and  since  he  selected  her  son  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne, 
it  seems  at  least  quite  probable  she  was  the  person  it  dlMUBtemo- 
rates ;  and  that  fact  will  make  quite  intelligible  the  allusion  to  her 
having  been  elevated  from' a  servile  condition.  But,  nevertheless, 
if  it  shall  be  thought  not  sufficiently  proved  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  Rehoboam,  yet  she  surely  was  of  some  one  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish  or  Hamitic  tribes,  and  was  as  surely  black ;  and  so  far  is 
in  direct  proof  that  the  descendants  of  Ham  generally  were  black 
also. 

There  are  incidents  of  this  poem  which  it  would  seem  cannot 
be  explained  on  other  ground  than  that  this  marriage  was  one  of 
state  policy  on  the  part  of  Solomon ;  and  the  queen  upon  this 
occasion  selected  was  from  some  one  of  the  heathen  nations  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham,  whom  he  had  subjected  to  his  government. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  these  nations,  whom  the  Israelites  had 
failed  to  destroy,  had  omitted  no  occasion  to  make  war  on  the  He- 
brews, from  the  time  of  Joshua  down  to  that  of  David ;  and  that 
they  occasioBally  had  them  in  subjection. 

Solomon  had  no  guarantee  how  long  his  rule  over  them  would 
prove  quiet,  or  how  far  they  would  yield  obedience  to  his  succes- 
sor. What  could  induce  him  to  marry  an  Ammonite  princess,  and 
place  her  son  upon  his  throne,  if  not  to  effect  this  purpose  ?  Even 
at  the  time  of  the  nuptials  a  reference  to  this  political  union  might 
well  find  a  place  in  the  songs  to  which  it  gave  birth.  We  introduce 
one  of  the  incidents  to  which  we  allude :  we  select  the  close  of  the 
sixth  strain.  This  poem  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue^ 
mostly  between  the  bride  and  groom. 

Solomon.  Return,  retom,  0  Shulamite;  return,  return,  that  we  may  look  upon 
thee. 

NcMmah.  What  will  ye  Bee  in  the  Shulamite? 

Solomon.  As  it  were  the  company  of  two  armies. 

This  surely  needs  no  comment.  The  poem  had  already  recited 
every  mental  and  personal  quality ;  was  it  then  xmnatural  deli- 
cately to  allude  to  her  political  importance  ?  The  art  of  the  poet, 
however,  to  cover  the  allusion,  recommences  u  view  of  her  per- 
sonal charms,  changes  his  order,  and  commences  with  her  feet. 

Much  learning  has  come  to  many  untenable  conclusions  con- 
cerning this  poem,  among  which,  that  of  the  Targum  may  be 
placed  in  the  lead. 
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LESSON  XIV. 

We  have  heretofore  noticed  how,  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  8,  the  name 
Phut  is  lost  in  that  of  Lubim,  as  accounted  for  by  Josephus.  But 
it  should  be  recollected  that  the  prophet  Hanani  most  distinctly 
refers  to  one  of  the  wars  between  the  black  tribes  and  the  Jewish 
people,  of  which  there  had  been  a  long  series  from  the  exodus 
down. 

We  propose  to  adduce  an  argument  from  the  language  used  in 
the  description  of  these  wars. 

In  the  time  of  King  Asa,  the  invading  army  is  described  thus : 
''  And  there  came  out  against  them  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  with  a 
host  of  a  thousand  thousand  and  three  hundred  chariots.  And 
Asa  cried  unto  the  Lord  his  God ;  so  the  Lord  smote  the  Ethio- 
pians before  Asa,  and  before  Judah,  and  the  Ethiopians  fled :  and 
Asa,  and  the  people  that  were  with  him,  pursued  them  unto 
Gerar,  and  the  Ethiopians  were  overthrown."  These  people  the 
prophet  calls  Ethiopians  and  Lubims.  This  term  proves  that 
many  of  them  were  from  Lybia.  Now  is  it  to  be  presumed  that* 
so  vast  an  army,  one  million  of  men  and  three  hundred  chariots, 
was  not  composed  of  all  the  tribes  between  the  remotest  location 
of  any  named  and  the  place  of  attack  ? 

But  this  battle  was  commenced  in  the  valley  of  Zephathah,  in 
Philistia,  and  pursued  to  Gerar,  a  city  of  the  same  country. 
"And  they  smote  all  the  cities  round  about  Gerar.  For  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  they  spoiled  all  the  cities,  for 
there  was  exceeding  much  spoil  in  them.  They  smote  all  the 
tents  of  cattle,  and  carried  away  sheep  and  camels  in  abundance, 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem.'*     See  2  Chron.  xiv.  14,  15. 

These  facts  could  not  have  existed  had  not  the  Philistines  com- 
posed a  part  of  the  army. 

Yet  they  are  all  Ethiopians.  Is  this  no  evidence  that  the  tribes 
of  Ham  generally  were  black  ? 

But  again,  with  the  view  to  arrive  at  a  greater  certainty  as  to 
what  races  did  compose  these  armies,  we  propose  to  examine  that 
which  invaded  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Rehoboam. 

'^  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Rehoboam  had  established  the  king- 
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dom,  and  had  strengthened  himself,  he  forsook  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  Israel  with  him ;  and  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fifth 
year  of  King  Rehoboam,  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  came  up  against 
Jerusalem,  because  they  had  transgressed  against  the  Lord,  with 
twelve  hundred  chariots  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen ;  and 
the  people  were  without  number  that  came  with  him  out  of  Egypt, 
the  Lubims,  the  Sukkims,  and  the  Ethiopians ;  and  he  took  the 
fenced  cities,  which  pertain  to  Judah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem.'' 
2  Chron.  xii.  1-10.  "And  the  people  were  without  number  that  came 
with  him  out  of  Egypt,  the  Lubims^  the  SukkimSy  and  the  Ethuh 
pians.'*     The  Hebrew  construction  of  the  latter  clause  of  this  is 

thus :  :  D^B^'OI  D'*3D  DOlS  0^^130  Mim-mits-raimj  Luhim, 
Sukkiyyim  ve  Oushim.  We  suggest  a  slight  error  in  the  transla- 
tion of  these  words.  The  prefix  D  mem  preceding  Mitsraimj  we 
read  a  preposition,  out  ofj  from^  &c.,  influencing  and  governing  the 
two  following  words  also ;  aSyfrom  Egypt^  from  Lybiaj  from  Succoth. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Cushim  is  preceded  by  the  prefix  *)  vav. 

Grammarians  have  written  much  upon  this  particle :  we^annot 
enter  into  an  argument  on  Hebrew  grammar,  but,  with  all  the 
learning  that  has  been  expended  on  this  particle,  the  Hebrew 
scholar  must  find  the  fact  to  be,  that  it  is  sometimes  used  to  de- 
signate a  result ;  and  we  take  occasion  here  to  say  that,  in  our 
opinion,  Professor  Gibbs  has  given  a  more  definite  and  philosophical 
description  of  the  Hebrew  use  of  this  particle,  than  any  lexico- 
grapher of  modem  research. 

Suppose  an  ancient  Hebrew  physician  wished  to  teach  that  cer- 
tain diseases  were  incurable,  that  they  ended  in  death,  might  he 
not  have  said,  :  HIDI  B^IJK  Hfl'lp  nSRE^p  muh  shahhepheth 
kaddahhath  anish  vemuth^—from  consumptioriy  burning  fever^ 
the  mortal  sickness^  termination  is  death?  Or,  allow  our  Hebrew  not 
to  be  so  classical,  could  he  not  have  expressed  the  idea  after  this 
form  ?  "  The  army  was  without  number,  from  Egypt,  from  Lybia, 
from  the  Nomads,  all  Ethiopians."  And  we  here  suggest  the  query, 
whether  this  is  not  the  true  leading  ?  We  do  not  propose  that  this 
prefixed  1  vav  has  the  power  of  an  adjective  or  a  verb,  although  it. 
might  require  the  one  or  the  other  to  give  the  idea  in  English. 
What  we  say  is,  that  it  is  the  sign  of  the  thing  which  is  the  result 
of  the  preceding  nouns.  If  it  had  been  used  here  as  a  connective 
particle,  then  the  two  preceding  nouns  would  also  have  had  it  for 
a  prefix.     Such  was  the  Hebrew  idiom.     It  would  then  have  read. 
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'•  And  the  people  were,"  &c.,  frotti  Egypt,  and  from  Lybia,  and 
from  the  Nomads,  and  from  Ethiopia,  as  the  translator  seems  to 
have  supposed.  But,  as  it  is,  it  determines  them  all  to  have  been 
Ethiopians.  This  will  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  description 
of  the  army  at  the  time  of  Asa.  The  invading  army,  at  that  time, 
was  denominated  Ethiopian,  although  it  is  evident  that  many  of 
the  Hamitic  tribes  composed  it. 

The  real  cause  of  all  these  wars  was  the  contest  whether  Pales- 
tine should  be  held  by  the  Hamitic  race*  or  by  the  Shemitic,  who 
were  bearing  rule.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  note  how  per- 
fectly natural  is  this  description  of  those  who  composed  the  army 
under  Shishak.  The  troops  first  collected  would  be  from  among 
his  own  immediate  people,  the  Egyptians.  The  next,  those  who 
lived  beyond  him  from  the  point  of  attack,  to  wit,  the  Lubims, 
who  lived  to  the  west  of  Egypt.  These  being  collected  together, 
they  would  commence  their  march,  and  the  Nomads  be  added  to 
the  list  of  the  army  after  they  joined  it ;  but  none  other  than  those 
governed  by  the  same  impulses  would  attach  themselves  to  it.  Suffer 
us  to  illustrate  this  description  of  Shishak's  army  by  supposing  a 
somewhat  analogous  case,  in  much  more  modern  times : — That 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  King  Philip  of  Spain  had  made 
war  on  England,  upon  the  issue  of  whether  the  Protestant  or 
Catholic  faith  should  prevail  in  that  country.  Philip  would  have 
first  collected  troops  in  Spain.  He  may  be  supposed  to  collect 
large  numbers  in  Portugal.  These  Spanish  and  Portuguese  troops 
may  be  supposed  to  march  through  France,  and  his  army  vastly 
increased  there;  and,  when  upon  the  coast  of  England,  some  Frois- 
sart  would  have  said,  that  the  people  who  came  with  Philip  were 
without  number,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  French,  all  Catholics. 
The  manner  of  such  description  would  be  in  exact  similitude  with 
this  description  of  Shishak's  army.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Crusades  will  readily  see  how  a  similar 
description  would  have  in  truth  fitted  the  army  of  the  Cross.  Wo 
think  it  proof  conclusive  that  the  descendants  of  Ham  were  black. 
But  we  might  add  some  proof  from  sketches  of  profane  history. 
In  the  22d  section  of  Euterpe,  Herodotus  says  that  the  natives  on 
the  Nile  are  universally  black.  In  the  32d  section,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  party  of  Neesamonians,  who  in  Africa  were  out  upon  an 
excursion,  he  says — "  While  they  were  thus  employed,  seven  men, 
of  dwarfish  stature,  came  where  they  were,  seized  their  persons, 
and  carried  them  away.     They  were  mutually  ignorant  of  each 
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Others'  language.  But  the  Neesamonians  were  conducted  oyer 
marshy  grounds  to  a  city,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  were  of 
diminutive  appearance  and  of  a  black  colour." 

In  the  57th  section,  he  gives  an  account  of  an  Egyptian  priestess 
«ho  was  brought  among  the  Threspoti.  He  says  that  ^*  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  being  black  explains  to  us  her  Egyptian  origin." 

In  the  104th  section,  he  says — ^'  The  Cholchians  certainly  appear 
to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  which  indeed,  before  I  had  conversed  with 
any  one  on  the  subject,  I  had  always  believed.  But  as  I  was  de- 
sirous of  being  satisfied,  I  interrogated  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries. The  result  was,  that  the  Cholchians  seemed  to  have  a  better 
remembrance  of  the  Egyptians,  than  the  Egyptians  of  the  Chol- 
chians. The  Egyptians  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Cholchians 
were  descended  of  a  part  of  the  troops  of  Sesostris:  to  this  I  my- 
self was  also  inclined,  because  they  are  black,  and  have  their  hair 
short  and  curling." 

Cambyses  fought  the  black  tribes  of  Egypt  and  Africa  under 
Amasis,  in  the  western  parts  of  Arabia.  Herodotus  says,  (Thalia, 
section  12th,)  ^^  The  bones  of  those  who  fell  in  the  engagement 
were  soon  afterwards  collected,  and  separated  into  two  distinct 
heaps.  It  was  observed  of  the  Persians,  that  their  heads  were  so 
extremely  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  slight  impression  even  of  a  pebble. 
Those  of  the  Egyptians,  on  the  contrary,  were  so  firm  that  the 
blow  of  a  large  stone  could  hardly  break  them.  *  *  *  i  g^^ 
the  very  same  fact  at  Papremis,  after  examining  the  bones  of 
those  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Achssmenes,  son  of  Darius,  were 
defeated  by  Inaius  the  African." 

Herodotus  notices  the  distinction  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Negroes,  but  calls  them  all  Ethiopians.  In  the  70th  section  of 
Polymnia,  he  says — '^  Those  Ethiopians  who  came  from  the  most 
eastern  part  of  their  country,  served  with  the  Indians.  These 
differed  fron^  the  former  in  nothing  but  their  language  and  their 
hair.  The  Oriental  Ethiopians  have  their  hair  straight :  those  of 
Africa  have  their  hair  more  crisp  and  curling  than  other  men." 

Herodotus  lived  and  wrote  about  five  hundred  years  before  our 
era.  We  have  quoted  him  through  a  translation,  but  not  without 
examining  the  original. 

We  shall  close  our  evidence  on  this  point  with  a  single  quotation 
from  Judg.  iii.  8  and  10.  The  children  of  Israel  intermarried  with 
the  Canaanites :  the  writer  says,  "  Therefore  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  sold  them  into  the  hand  of 
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Chusan  rishathaim"  the  wicked  Ethiopians.  Whereas  it  is  as 
well  known  as  any  other  fact  of  biblical  history,  that  these  ^^  wicked 
Ethiopians"  were  none  other  than  the  Philistines  and  other  abori- 
ginal tribes  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Upon  the  conquest  of  Palestine  bj  the  Israelites,  portions  of 
the  Canaanites  overspread  the  approachable  parts  of  Africa,  where 
numerous  hordes  of  their  race  were  already  in  possession.  For 
ages,  there  is  said  to  have  stood  near  Tangier,  a  monument  with 
inscriptions  signifying  that  it  was  built  in  commemoration  of  the 
people  who  fled  from  the  face  of  Joshua  the  robber.  From  the  pre- 
sumption of  this  being  a  fact,  and  from  a  collection  of  other  facts 
connected  with  early  commerce,  Moore,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  Ireland,  has  strongly  suggested  that  the  ancient  Irish 
are  partially  indebted  to  the  ancient  Canaanites  for  their  origin ; 
whereas  we  think  we  have  sufficiently  proved  that  they  were  black. 
We  hope  the  impulsive  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle  will  repel  the  insult. 
But,  if  what  Moore  says  be  true,  it  only  proves  another  portion 
of  our  theory ;  for,  as  sin  sinks  to  all  moral  and  physical  degra- 
dation and  slavery,  so  virtue  and  holiness  elevate  to  freedom  and 
all  animal  and  mental  perfections ;  and  since  lern  was  for  ages 
regarded  as  an  island  of  saints,  Moore  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
argument,  if  he  chooses,  whereby  to  account  for  the  high-toned 
feeling  and  personal  perfections  of  the  modern  Irish. 

In  conclusion,  from  the  history  of  the  family  of  man,  we  may 
all  know  that  the  descendants  of  Japheth  and  Shem,  when  free  from 
amalgamation  with  the  black  tribes,  are  white  people.  Unless 
then  the  descendants  of  Ilam  were  black,  how  are  we  to  account  ^ 
for  the  phenomena  of  the  existence  of  that  colour  among  men  ? 
Philosophy  has  been  in  search,  and  history  has  been  on  the  watch ; 
facts  upon  facts  have  been  recorded  touching  every  matter ;  but 
have  you  ever  heard  of  the  uncontaminated  descendants  of  Japheth, 
living  in  the  extreme,  or  in  the  central  zone,  exhibiting  the  woolly 
crown  of  thq  sons  of  Ham  ? 
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LESSON  XV, 

Wb  suggest  some  origin,  some  complexion  of  thought,  from 
whence  may  have  emanated  the  word  ^^  Ham,"  and  its  derivatiyes, 
as  found  to  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  prophets ;  and  we  may 
here  state  that  the  Shemitic  languages  seem  to  exist  all  in  a  clus- 
ter, like  so  many  grapes ;  nor  are  we  able  to  say  which  stands 
nearest  the  vine.  Doubts  may  be  raised  as  to  the  priority  of  any 
one  named;  yet  we  might  adduce  some  proof  that  the  Coptic  is 
younger,  as  we  could  that  the  Greek  is  younger  stiU. 

The  Arabic  word  Ue  ma  corresponds  with  the  Syriac  Uo  ma, 

and  the  Hebrew  HD  mah.  and  has  been  translated  into  the  Latin 
quidj  as  an  interrogatory,  used  in  all  languages  rery  elliptically. 
Thus,  aen.  iv.  10:  H^e^Jf  HO  "  What  have  ytm  daneT  U  the 
n^tr^  had  been  omitted,  .the  HD  would  have  expressed  the  whole 

idea. 

It  was  an  interrogatory  expression  of  exclamation  and  astonish- 
ment, to  one  who  had  committed  a  heinous  offence.  So  when  Laban 
pursued,  Jacob  said,  HQ  mah.  What  is  my  trespass  ?  &;c.,  as  if  in 
derision, —  What  is  my  horrid  crime?  Ever  since  the  days  of  Cain 
some  have  manifested  wicked  acts,  as  though  they  were  operated 
on  by  some  strong  desire,  some  coveting  overwhelming  to  reason, — 
as  if  the  action  was  in  total  disregard  of  the  consequences  that 
must  follow  it.  This  state  of  mind  seems  to  have  been  expressed,  in 
some  measure,  by  the  particular  use  of  this  particle.  Let  us  con- 
ceive that  such  a  state  of  mind  must  be  a  heated,  a  disturbed  state 
of  mind,  as  was  that  of  Cain,  and  as  must  have  been  that  of  Jacob, 
had  he  stolen  the  goods  of  Laban.  The  word  thus  incidentally 
expressive  of  such  an  idea,  by  being  preceded  or  influenced  by  a 
particle  implying  particularity,  giving  it  definiteness  and  boundary, 
must  necessarily  be  converted  into  an  action  or  actor,  implying 
some  portion  of  the  primitive  idea;    and  hence  we  find  nSil 

and  aa  and  j-^^a  ham  and  AamC  in  Arabic,  ^qj*  ham  in  Syriac, 
to  mean  a  cognate  idea,  i.  e.  to  grow  hat^  &c.,  to  baH,  rage,  &c., 
sometimes  tumultj  &;c.,  &c.    And  we  now  ask,  these  being  facts,  is 
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it  difficult  to  point  in  the  direction  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Ham  ? 
Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  any  importance,  if  the  relationship  exists, 
whether  the  noun  and  verb  have  descended  from  such  exclamatory 
particle,  or  the  reverse ;  yet  we  can  easily  imagine,  in  the  early 
condition  of  things,  that  the  mind,  taking  congnisance  of  some 
horrid  act,  would  impel  some  such  exclamation,  and  that  it  would 
become  the  progenitor  of  the  name  of  the  act  or  actor. 

However  this  may  be,  each  Hebrew  scholar  will  inform  us  that 
the  word  DTI  is  an  irregular  Hebrew  word.  Grammarians  liave 
usually  arranged  words  of  this  peculiar  class  among  the  Heemanti 
and  augmented  words,  and  they  have  accurately  noticed  that  the 
punctuatists  have  always  preceded  the  D  mem  by  a  (t)  KameU^ 
or  a  (1)  KhoUm.  This  circumstance  has  induced  Hiller  to  sup- 
pose that  the  O  9nem,  as  a  SeemarUiy  was  a  particle,  while  the  ad- 
junct was  either  DH  or  DiK ;  but  all  agree  that  the  form  of  these 
nouns  shows  that  they  are  intensive  in  their  signification. 

If  then  DH  ham  is  a  particle  of  HDn  hamahj  which  carries 
with  it  the  ideas  before  named,  it  may  be  less  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  particle,  when  added  to  other  nouns,  will  make  them  in- 
tensive also,  while  the  particle  itself  would  be  used  alone  to  ex- 
press some  intensity  in  an  emphatic  manner,  more  particularly  of 
its  root. 

But  we  find  the  word  DPT  ham^  as  applied  to  the  son  of  Xoah, 
from  the  root  nOH  kammah,  or  Ht^n  hhma^  of  cognate  meaning, 

and  used  in  Hebrew  thus :  In*  Josh,  ix.  12,  "  This  our  bread  we 

took  hot  on  for  our  provision,**  &c.    Job  xxxvii.  17,  and  vi.  17: 
"  How  thy  garments  warm  (D^9^  hammin,  hot)  when  he  quieteth 

the  earth  by  the  south  wind."     "What  time  they  wax  warm,  they 

vanish  when  it  is  hotj**  iSPTS  hehununoy   in  the  heat.     So    Gen, 

viii.  22 :  "  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold 

and  heat  Dm,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall 

not  cease."    Gen,  xviii.  1 :  "And  he  sat  in  the  tent  door  in  the  heat 

Dn3  of  the  day."     1  Sam,  xi.  9-11 :  "  To-morrow,  by  the  time  the 

sun  is  hot,  (DIIS  be  hom^  in  heat,)   And  slew  the  Ammonites  until  the 

heat  of  the  day,*'  DPnj^  ad  horn,  until  the  hot,    xxi.  7  (the  6th  of 

*    • 

the  English  text) :  "To  put  lotyUT^  hot  in  the  day,"  &c.  2  Sam, 
iv.  5:  "And  came  about  the  heat  of  the  day,"  DHS  ke  horn,  at  the 
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hot     Isa,  xviii.  4 :  ^^  Like  a  clear  heat  DfiS  upon  herbs,  and  like 

a  cloud  of  dew  in  the  heat  Dfl?  of  harvest."     J^ag*  i.  6  :  "Ye 

clothe  you,  but  there  is  none  warm,"  UtV?  be  hom^  not  hot.    Jer. 

li.  39 :  "  In  their  heats,"  DOfl?  be  hummoriy  in  their  heats,  &c. 

But  in  Hebrew,  as  in  some  other  languages,  the  phonetic  power 
expressing  the  idea  hot^  heat,  &c.  was  cognate  with  rage,  stubborn- 
ness, anger,  wickedness,  &c.  &c.,  and  hence  we  say  hell  is  hoty 
and  hence,  in  Dan.  iii.  13, 19:  "TheuKebuchadnezzar  in  his  rafge," 

HDtl  hama,  heat^hot.     "Therefore  shall  he  go  forth  with  great 
fury,'*  ^^^^^  be  hamoy  heatj  Tage^fury,  &c. 

Should  it  be  said,  the  words  in  thoir  declination,  or  rather  the 
affixed  and  suffixi^d  particles,  differ,  j^nd  are  marked  with  different 
vowel  points,  we  answer  by  quoting  Z€e'«  Seb.  Lex.  p,  205 :  "  This 
variety  in  the  vowels  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  punctuatists  or 
the  copyists,  and  is  of  no  moment.  But  as  the  word  DFl  ham 
was  thus  applied  in  Hebrew  to  the  original  idea  of  active  caloric, 
as  emanating  from  the  sun,  so  it  will  agree  with  its  homophone  in 
Arabic  and  Syriac ;  for  let  it  be  noticed,  that  the  Arabic  word 
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^  ham  or  ham^n,  means  to  be  Aof,  as  of  the  sun.    So  the  Syriac 

/S^  hama  means  oeattiSy  calor^  &c.  But  in  Devt.  zzzii.  24, 
33,  it  is  translated  j7oi8on;  thus,  poison  of  serpents,  and  Uhe 
poison  of  dragons,'  from  the  notion  that  great  heat,  rage,  anger, 
&c.  are  cognate  with  poison." 

This  word  occurs  in  Zeph.  ii.  12.     The  received  version  is,  **  Ye 
Ethiopians  also,  ye  shall  be  slain  by  my  sword."    The  original  is, 

T^tSn  ♦ain  w/H  D^B^IS  DnN"Dil,  and  has  been  subject  to  much 
investigation.  Gesenius  considers  the  word  nDIl  a  pronoun  in 
the  second  person,  and  Lee  seems  to  side  with  him,  but  says, 
"  the  truth  is,  the  place  is  inverted  and  abrupt,  and  should  read 

thus :  non  D*B^13  *3nn  ^SSn  DriN-D  J»"  and  which  he  trans- 

•  •  • 

lates  thus — "  Even  ye  {are)  {the)  wounded,  of  my  sword, — they  are 
Cushites,**  We  do  not  perceive  how  he  has  made  the  passage  more 
plain.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  examine  how  the  Hebrews  used  this 
form  non  or  On,  that  we  may  the  better  comprehend  its  sense 

in  the  present  instance.     Jer.  v.  22 :  "  Though  they  roar,**  10r?l 

ve  haviu,  rage,  &c.,  "yet  can  they  not  pass  over  it!"     vL  28; 
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it  ililTicuIt  to  point  in  tlie  direction  of  tlio  origin  of  the  woriJ 
Xor  \i  it  a  mutter  of  any  iiiipoi-tance,  if  the  relationsbr 
whether  tlic  noun  and  verb  have  descended  from  such  er 
p.irticic,  or  the  reverse;  yet  wo  can  easily  imagine,  i  ,i 

condition  of  things,  that  the  mind,  taking  congnisr  J;" 

horrid  act,  \^'oulJ  impel  some  such  exclamation,  an'  ,e  op- 

become  the  progenitor  of  the  name  of  the  act  or  t  ilicop- 

However  this  may  be,  each  Hebrew  scholar  w"  ^.^     p,_ 

the  word  DH  is  an  irregular  Hebrew  w>rd.     f  .crsthere- 

usually  arranged  words  of  this  peculiar  class  ai  .^ful  tt/ila- 

and  augmented  words,  and  they  have  accura' 
puuctuatists  have  always  preceded  the  D  n  ,^a  gg  used  in 

or  a  ( 1 )  Kholciii.     This  circumstance  has  i  ^  translated  thii 

pose  thill  the  0  mem,  as  a  Hi-emanti,  was  i        ^^^  ^f,  ^^^^ 
junct  was  eillior  DH  or  DiN ;  but  all  agrt 
nouns  shows  that  tliey  are  intensive  in  th       .^^  ^^^  jj^^^^^  ^^ 

If  then  Di~l  ham  ia  a  particle  of  H 
with  it  the  ideas  before  named,  it  may  ^J  t*"*  injury,  wound!, 
how  the  particle,  when  added  to  o the  .rmy,  or  body  of  people ; 
lensivu  also,  while  the  particle  itsel  jJ  readies  no  farther  ihm 
press  some  intensity  in  an  cmptiatic  jphet  had  been  uttering  ile- 
iis  root.  .■ia  this  passage  eniphaticallj 

JJut  wo  find  the  word  DPI  Aan  .^'J  and  the   Greek  translator 
from  Iho  root  nDH  kamniah,  or    jti  denunciation  something  pe- 

aiid  used  in  Hebrew  thus:  Inr      •''     ,     .       '      .     . 

,  ,  VKtl'i''ing,  bunjecting,  or  brmg- 

took  hot  on  for  our  provisio  .^  si„k  in  character ;  as  in  P». 
"How  thy  garments  warat  (r  ^'^it) :"  Thou  hast  made  void  the 
ihe  earth  by  the  south  wind  >^^j,jt  fl'p^n  wounded,  BXihjceteJ,  or 
\iuiisli  when  it  is  hot"  Iffi  .,- j."  Ezek.  xxii.  2G :  "  Her  priests 
viii.  22:  "While  the  ^wV  J^j^n{toounaeii,»uhjecte(llou-ered 
anil  heat  Dfli,  and  sumn  ..^  .^" 
„   ''  ...      /^ii^ 

notecase.  Gen.xym.  />  ^  in  the  construct  state,  show- 
□n?  of  the  day."  3  *' jiff|Sj  *o'^'*  ^"3  brought  about  by  the  fol- 
l^tteScptuagint  translates  pou^ta^^ 
^jli^n  epcnr  ;  but 'Sin  means  anv 
*flW&  sword.  The  fact  i^,  neither 
/^Bebtcw  or  Greek  term  to  mean  » 
t  ^  ^^^  "^^^^cd    a    aword    udxmpa, 
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hot,     Isa,  xviii.  4 :  **  Like  a  clear  heat  DfiS  upon  herbs^  and  like 

a  cloud  of  dew  in  the  heat  0113  of  harvest."     J^ag*  !•  6  :  ^^  Ye 

clothe  you,  but  there  is  none  warm,"  DtV?  be  ham,  not  hot.    Jer, 

li.  39 :  ''  In  their  heats,"  DSfl?  be  hummon,  in  their  heats^  &c. 

But  in  Hebrew,  as  in  some  other  languages,  the  phonetic  power 
expressing  the  idea  Jiotj  heat^  &c.  was  cognate  with  rage,  stubborn- 
ness, anger,  wickedness,  &c.  &c.,  and  hence  we  say  heU  is  hot^ 
and  hence,  in  Dan.  iii.  13, 19:  ^'TheuKebuchadnezzar  in  his  ncge," 

NOrr  hama,  heaty  hot.  "  Therefore  shall  he  go  forth  with  great 
fury,*'  l<Sn3  be  hamOj  heaty  roffeyfurt/y  &c. 

Should  it  be  said,  the  words  in  their  declination,  or  rather  the 
affixed  and  suffixed  particles,  differ,  .^^nd  are  marked  with  different 
vowel  points,  we  answer  by  quoting  Z€«'«JJei.  Lex.  p.  205:  "  This 
variety  in  the  vowels  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  punctuatists  or 
the  copyists,  and  is  of  no  moment.  But  as  the  word  DFl  ham 
was  thus  applied  in  Hebrew  to  the  original  idea  of  active  caloric, 
as  emanating  from  the  sun,  so  it  will  agree  with  its  homophone  in 
Arabic  and  Syriac ;  for  let  it  be  noticed,  that  the  Arabic  word 

^  ham  or  haman^  means  to  be  Aof,  as  of  the  sun.    So  the  Syriac 

/^  hama  means  oeattiSy  caloVy  &c.  But  in  Devt.  zzzii.  24, 
33,  it  is  translated  poison;  thus,  poison  of  serpents,  and  Hhe 
poison  of  dragons,'  from  the  notion  that  great  heat,  rage,  anger, 
&c.  are  cognate  with  poison." 

This  word  occurs  in  Zeph.  ii.  12.  The  received  version  is,  ^*  Ye 
Ethiopians  also,  ye  shall  be  slain  by  my  sword."    The  original  is, 

nan  ♦ain  ♦SSn  D^B^'D  DUN'Oil,  and  has  been  subject  to  much 
investigation.  Gesenius  considers  the  word  HDIl  a  pronoun  in 
the  second  person,  and  Lee  seems  to  side  with  him,  but  says, 
^^  the  truth  is,  the  place  is  inverted  and  abrupt,  and  should  read 

thus :  non  D*B^13  *3"in  ^SSn  DriN-D J."  and  which  he  trans- 

T  •  •  • 

lates  thus — "  Even  ye  (are)  [the)  wounded  of  my  sword, — they  are 
Cushites,**  We  do  not  perceive  how  he  has  made  the  passage  more 
plain.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  examine  how  the  Hebrews  used  this 
form  non  or  DH,  that  we  may  the  better  comprehend  its  sense 

in  the  present  instance.     Jer,  v.  22 :  "  Though  they  roar,**  lOni 

ve  hamuy  ragey  &c.,  "yet  can  they  not  pass  over  it!"     vi.  28; 
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"Their  voice  roareth  like  the  sea,"  HOH^  rageth^  &c.  xxxi.  35: 
"  Wnich  divideth  the  sea,  when  the  waves  thereof  roarJ*  10n*1 
my  ye,  hemen,  rage,  &c.  li.  15 :  "  When  her  waves  do  roar  (lOm 
ve  hamu  se,  rage,  &c.)  like  great  waters."  Isa.  li.  13 :  "But  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God  that  divided  the  sea,  whose  waves  roared"," 
raged,  li.  13:  "Because  of  the  fury  (DOn  rage,  &c.)  of  the  op- 
pressor,"  "and  where  is  the  fury  (nOfl  hamath,  rage,  &c.)  of  the  op- 
pressor?"  li.  15 :  "whose  waves  roared,''  lOH^I  raged,  &c.  Ps. 
xlvi,  4  (the  3d  of  the  English  text) :  "  Thoxcgh  the  waters  there- 
of roar  (lOn.*.  ^age,  &c.)  and  be  troubled,"  llOn*  great  agita- 
tion,  rage,  &c. 

But  let  us  take  a  more  particular  view  of  this  word,  as  used  in 
the  passage  from  Zephaniah.  The  Septuagint  has  translated  this 
passage  in  KaJ  vfietg  AidiaiiBg  rpav^riai  l)Ofi^>ouag  fiov  iari, 
which  is  very  much  like  our  received  version. 

But  it  should  be  noticed  that  it  has  translated  the  Hebrew  word 

^/f^  into  tpavfiariai;  rpavfia  would  imply  the  injury,  wounds, 
carnage,  or  slaughter  of  a  whole  nation,  army,  or  body  of  people ; 

but  Tf>av(iari(u  implies  individuality,  and  reaches  no  farther  than 
the  person  or  persons  named.  The  prophet  had  been  uttering  de- 
nunciations against  many  nations,  but  in  this  passage  emphatically 
selects  the  Ethiopians  as  individuals ;  and  the  Greek  translator 
evidently  discovered  there  was  in  this  denunciation  something  pe- 
culiarly personal  as  applied  to  the  Ethiopians. 

The  Hebrew  conveys  the  idea  of  reducing,  subjecting,  or  bring- 
ing low,  as  by  force,  to  cause  to  sink  in  character ;  as  in  Ps, 
Ixxxix.  40  (39th  of  the  English  text) :   "  Thou  hast  made  void  the 

covenant  of  thy  servant:  thou  hast  ri'7/f7  wounded,  subjected,  or 

redriced  his  cro'WTi  to  the  earth."     ^zek.  xxii.  26:  "Her  priests 

have  violated  my  law,  and  have  V7yn  {wounded,  subjected,  lowered 
the  character  of)  my  holy  things." 

But  the  word  w/H  is  here  used  in  the  construct  state,  show- 
ing that  the  idea  imposed  by  this  word  was  brought  about  by  the  fol- 
lowing term,  0*}n,  which  the  Septuagint  translates  jyou^iag 

which  properly  means  the  Thracian  spear ;  but  ^3*in  means  any 
weapon,  a  goad  harpoon  as  well  as  a  sword.  The  fact  is,  neither 
of  these  words  were  the  usual  Hebrew  or  Greek  term  to  mean  a 
sword.      The    Greeks    would    have   called    a    sword    fidj^^aipay 
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and  the  Hebrews  n^JR  or  Oni  or  jns,  or  perhaps  nDB^;  and 

Dr.  Lee  has  given  "AfTtr!  as  the.Oreek  translation  of  ^3*)n,  which 
means  a  sickle,  a  goad  for  driving  elephants,  &c.  It  was  a  thing 
to  inflict  wonnds  by  which  to  enforce  subjection,  and  the  idea  is 
that  the  Ethiopians  are  covered  by  wounds  by  their  being  reduced 
by  it,  or  that  they  shall  be.  When  Jeremiah  announced  captivity 
and  slavery  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  adjacent  tribes,  he  used  this 
word  as  the  instrument  of  its  execution.  Thus  Jer.  xliv.  14 :  "  De- 
clare ye  in  E^pt,  and  publish  in  Migdol,  and  publish  in  Noph, 
and  in  Taphanhes ;  say  ye.  Stand  fast,  and  prepare  thee,  for  the 
sword  y^n  shall  devour  round  about  thee."     16 :  "  Arise   and 

••.  •• 

•  \  • 

let  us  go  again  to  our  own  people,  and  to  the  land  of  our  nativity, 
from  the  oppressing  swords**  D^lf)*    Many  such  instances  might 

be  cited,  showing  the  fact  that,  in  pietic  strain,  this  was  the  in- 
strument usually  named,  as  in  the  hand  of  him  subjecting  others 
to  bondage ;  and  much  in  the  same  manner,  even  at  this  day,  we 
use  the  term  ''  whip,"  in  the  hand  of  the  master,  in  reference  to 
the  enforcement  of  his  authority  over  his  slave. 

In  a  further  view  of  the  word  illSn,  as  used  in  this  passage,  we 

deem  it  proper  to  state  that  Oibbs  considers  it  a  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  plural,  masculine,  thej/y  and  adds,  *^  sometimes"  (probably 
an  incorrectness  drawn  from  the  language  of  common  life)  ^^used 
in  reference  to  women,"  and  quotes  Zech.  v.  10 ;  Cant.  vi.  8;  fiuth 
i.  22.  And  he  further  adds,  "  It  is  used  for  the  substantive  verb  in 
the  third  person  plural,  1  Kings  viii.  40,  ix.  20;  Gen,  xxv.  16; 
also  for  the  substantive  verb  in  the  second  person,    Zeph,  ii.  12 : 

'Also,  ye  Cushites  HSn  0*)n  V/D  shall  be  slain  by  my  sword,' '* 

Gibbss  Lex.  p.  175.  In  Stuart's  Grammar,  p.  193,  he  says, 
^^  Personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person  sometimes  stand  simply 
in  the  place  of  the  verb  of  existence  ;"  e.  g.  he  cites  Gen.  ix.  3, 
Zech.  i.  9,  and  says,  '^  Plainer  still  is  the  principle  in  such  cases, 
as  follows:  Zeph.  ii.  12,  'Te  Cushites,  victims  of  my  sword 
nan  OnNareye.'" 

The  fact  is,  the  verb  of  existence,  called  the  verb  "  to  be,"  and 
the  verb  substantive,  in  Hebrew,  as  in  all  other  languages,  is  often 
not  expressed,  but  understood.  This  circumstance  is  well  explained 
in  Gessenius*  Hebrew  Grammar,  revised  by  Rodiger,  and  trans- 
lated by  Conant,  p.  225,  thus,  "  When  a  personal  pronoun  is 
the  subject  of  a  sentence,  like  a  noun  in  the  same  position,  it 
does  not  require  for  its  union  with  the  predicate  a  distinct  word 
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for  the  copula,  when  this   consists  simply  in  the  verb  ^  to  be/ 

n^in  OJjSt  'I {am)  the  seer;  I.Sam,  ix.  19."  And  again  :  ''  The 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  frequently  serves  to  convert  the 
subject  and  predicate,  and  is  then  a  sort  of  substitute  for  the 
copula  of  the  verb  to  6e,  e.  g.  Gen.  xli.  26 :  *  The  seven  good  eaws^ 

n^ri  D^JC^  y^Vf  seven  years  (are)  they.* "  To  say  in  English, 
"  The  seven  good  cows,  seven  years  they,"  would  be  thought  too 
elliptical ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  how  the  exp^ssion  converts 
''they**  into  the  verb  "  to  be." 

But  again,  the  same  author  says,  p.  261 :  ^'  The  union  of  the  sub- 
stantive or  pronoun,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  with 
another  substantive  or  adjective,  as  its  predicate,  is  most  commonly 
expressed  by  simply  writing  them  together  without  any  copula. 

1  jBr%«  xviii.  21 :  fa\'iSNrr  niiT  'Jehovah  (is)  the  true  God."" 
The  idiom  of  the  language  then  does  not  necessarily  convert  HQiI 
in  the  passage  before  us  into  the  verb  ''  to  be."    And  here  let 

us  repeat  the  sentence,  nOH  ♦Sin  ^S^fl  D^B^D  OnX'Dil 
Zeph.  ii.  12.  It  will  be  perceived  that  OIIK'Oil  are  connected  by 
Makkaph.  Hebrew  scholars  do  not  agree  as  to  how  far  this  cha- 
racter is  effective  as  an  accent.  But  the  rules  for  its  use  are — 
^^ Makkaph  is  inserted  in  the  following  cases:  1.  Particles, 
which,  from  their  nature,  can  never  have  any  distinctive  accent, 
are  mostly  connected  with  other  words  by  the  mark  Makkaph  : 

nC^^N/DJ  even  to  her  husband;  OD/DH?  in  the  integrity  of 
my  heart.  Gen.  xx.  5,  &c.  2.  When  words  are  to  bo  construed 
together,  &c.,  as  lD"1]^*lf  its  seed  (is)  within  itself.  Gen.  i.  11,"  &c. 
— Lee*s  LectureSy  p.  61. 

But  Stuart,  seeing  no  way  to  translate  the  sentence  without 
making  nSH  the  verb  ''to  be,**  3d  person  plural,  "are^*  takes 
DflK  the  personal  pronoun,  2d  person  plural,  equivalent  to  ye  or 
you,  away  from  D  J,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  Makkaph,  and  car- 
ries it  down  to  precede  nOH  in  the  sentence,  and  thus  reads  "arc 
ye,**  while  he  supplies  another  DIIK  as  understood  to  precede 
D^E^ID,  and  reads,  "ye  Cushites,  victims  of  my  sword  are  ye." 
We  consider  this  as  quite  as  objectionable  as  Dr.  Lee*s — "Even  yt 
(are)  (the)  loounded  of  my  sword, — they  are  Cushites.** 

But  permit  us  now  to  inquire  into  the  probability  of  HSn  being 
even  a  pronoun.  OJN  a-no-khi  is  not  believed  to  be  a  Hebrev.' 
word.     It  is  a  homophone  of  the  Coptic  word  J?y.t\DVC,  and  used 
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by  the  Egyptians,  who  spoke  Coptic,  as  the  personal  pronoun  /. 
This  word  is  believed  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews  at 
the  time  they  were  in  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  the  habit  of  it  so 
strongly  established  daring  their  fonr  hundred  years  of  seryitnde, 
that  neither  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Moses  nor  the  genius  of 
the  people  could  ever  eradicate  it.  Their  original  personal  pro- 
noun was  probably  totally  lost ;  nothing  analogous  to  this  Coptic 
term  can  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  Shemitic  tongues.  But  Lee 
says  that  Oessenius  has  found  it  in  Punic,  and  quotes  Lehrege- 
baude,note,  p.  200.  In  Chaldaic,  the  personal  pranounj  first  person 
singular,  is  JliH  a-nah,  and  its  phonetic  cognates  are  found  in  all 
the  other  sister  dialects.  We  may  then  well  suggest  that  the  lost 
Hebrew  term  was  KJK  a-na,  or  quite  analogous  thereto. 

Such  then  being  the  facts,  let  us  inquire  into  the  origin,  compo- 
sition, and  signification  of  this  Coptic  pronoun.  It  will  be  agreed 
that  some  language  must  have  had  precedence  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
usually  yielded  to  the  Hebrew.  That  such  precedence  was  the  pro- 
perty of  some  one  of  the  Asiatic  dialects  all  agree ;  and  the  nearer 
the  subsequent  language  exists  to  its  precedent,  the  more  plainly 
will  its  descent  be  manifest.  If  the  Hebrew  was  such  precedent, 
orany  other  of  its  immediate  sisters,  the  Coptic,  existing  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  must  have  been  originally  very  analogous 
to  them. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  our  suggestion  be  right  or  wrong  as  to 
what  particularly  was  the  lost  Hebrew  pronoun ;  let  us  take  the 
Chaldaic,  which,  of  all  these  dialects,  was  the  most  nearly  like  the 
Hebrew — the  personal  pronoun  tliijt  /,  /  am,  and  the  word  *3  At, 
which  means  a  mark  as  a  stigma,  indelibly  fixed,  as  burned  in,  a 
mark  intended  pointedly  to  indicate  something ;  and  hence  it  became 
a  particle  attached  to  a  word  often  by  Makkaph,  whence  the  atten- 
tion was  to  be  particularly  called,  as,  mark  me,  mark  ye,  are  jrist, 
&c.  &c.  Isa.  iii.  24 :  ^£JV  Hfin  ^3  a  burned  mark  of  stigma,  in- 
stead of  beauty.  Some  have  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  Hebrew 
in  this  instance,  and  the  fact  is,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  rather  an 
Arabicism ;  but  that  in  no  way  affects  our  deduction ;  it  matters 
not  whether  the  Coptic  borrowed  from  Chaldean,  Hebrew,  or 
Arabic.  These  two  words  are  beyond  question  the  origin,  the 
compound  of  the  Coptic  pronoun,  meaning  and  including  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  first  person  singular,  and  originally  expressing 
also  the  fact,  that  such  person  was  marked  as  a  stigma  indelibly, 
as  burned  in,  &c»   Anoki,*Ij  a  marked  one;  I,  one  deformed  as  if 
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branded,  &c. ;  I,  one  that  carry  the  mark  ofy  &c.  &o.,  was  the 
oiAginal  idea  expressed  by  this  Coptic  term  of  individuality.  Thus 
it  expressed  the  fact  that  the  person  was  a  successor  in  the  corses 
of  Ham  and  Gain,  and  in  no  other  manner  can  the  extraordinary 
appearance  of  DH  and  sometimes  ilSn  in  the  third  person  of  the 
pronoun  be  accounted  for.  It  is  evidently  from  a  new  and  other 
source,  the  same  or  cognate  with  the  term  applied  to  the  son  of 
Noah. 

These  adjective  associations  of  the  pronoun,  through  the  lapse 
of  ages,  would  naturally  be  forgotten  by  the  Copts  themselves,  and 
were  probably  unknown  to  the  Hebrews ;  just  as  we  ourselves  liave 
forgotten  that  our  word  obedient  still  expresses  some  of  the  qualities 
of  the  Hebrew  word  *1!1J^  ebed  and  abed^  from  which  it  has  been 
derived  through  the  Latin. 

This  pronoun  O  JK  J,  &c.  was  often  contracted  bv  the  Hebrews 
into  ^JK  anu  and  in  its  declination  stood  thus : 

lit  person  singular ,  common  gender : 

OJN  sometimes  ♦JN    J. 

Plural: 
ijrrJN We. 

:  I-  -: 

2d  person  singular  masculine : 
nnf?  Thou. 

IT   - 

Plural : 

DHN Tou. 

Singular  feminine : 

riN Thou,  fern. 

Plural : 

|nN   You,  fern. 

3(i  person  singular,  masculine : 

Nin ffe. 

I 

Plural : 
on  hem — occasionally  HOn They, 

Here  we  find  the  word  in  question,  if  a  pronoun.  The  feminine 
of  the  third  person  is  N^H,  and  plural  HJ,  and  yet  HQH  is  used  in 
Canticles  in  a  condition  evidently  feminine  ;  and  yet  in  Zeph.  ii.  12, 
it  is  said  it  must  be  in  the  second  person  plural.  But  can  any 
one  believe  that  these  words,  thus  arranged  in  the  declination  of 
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this  pronoun,  could  ever  have  had  a  common  origin  ?  The  fact  is, 
no  original  language  was  ever  formed  from  rules ;  the  rules  are 
merely  its  description  after  it  is  formed.  Language,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  its  formation,  resents  restraint  and  all  laws,  except  such 
as  apply  to  its  incipient  state..  Suppose  a  soldier  for  life  should 
persist  in  calling  his  infant  son  soldiery  either  playfully  or  mourn- 
fully; the  child  would  associate  the  term  '^soldier*'  with  his  in4i- 
viduality,  and  say  soldier  am  sleepy^  &c.  In  case  the  soldier's 
family  was  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  land  of  Nod, 
or  elsewhere,  then  the  family  of  languages  would  be  quite  apt  to 
have  a j^ew  term  as  a  personal  pronoun. 

More  pertinent  examples  would  explain  our  idea  perhaps  more 
fully.  There  never  was  a  language  upon  this  earth,  of  which  any 
thing  is  known,  that  does  not  show  an  extraordinary  irregularity 
in  the  formation  of  its  personal  pronouns, — often  giving  proof  that 
the  different  cases  and  persons  have  been  formed  from  different 
roots.  Webster  says — "  7,  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  the 
word  which  expresses  one's  self,  or  that  by  which  a  speaker  or 
writer  denotes  himself."  "In  the  plural^  we  use  we  and  w«,  which 
appear  to  be  words  radically  distinct  from  /."  Under  t£^e,  he  says, 
^^  From  plural  of  I,  or  rather  a  different  word,  denoting,"  &c.  Does 
any  one  imagine  that  /,  you,  me,  and  lis  are  from  the  same  root  ?* 
Webster  noticed  the  discrepancy ;  we  could  have  hoped  that  he 
would  have  given  the  world  a  history  of  the  personal  pronoun  of 
all  languages :  we  know  of  no  intellect  more  capable.  Such  a  his- 
tory would  develop  many  curious  things  in  the  history  of  man,  but 
would  be  attended  with  great  labour ;  and  human  life  has  too  few 
days  for  such  a  man. 

Thus  we  may,  hypothetically  at  least,  point  out  the  class  of 
operating  causes  whereby  the  Copts  introduced  DH  or  occasion- 
ally riQn  as  a  person  of  the  pronoun,  with  the  signification  that 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  applied  was  a  descendant  of  the  son  of 
Koah ;  and  the  pronoun  so  introduced  derived  from  the  noun  DH 

ffam.  For,  can  we  suppose  the  first  person  singular  OJN  a^no-kij 
and  its  third  person  plural  D?!  Aem,  occasionally  HOH  hemmahj 
have  the  same  root,  or  are  of  the  same  origin?  This  DH  and  the 
word  iJtT  the  son  of  Noah^  are  identical,  except  the  son  of  Noah 
is  generally  written  with  a  heth^  instead  of  a  he;  but  all  know, 
who  have  studied  the  matter,  these  characters  very  often  inter- 
change, and  that   copyists  have   often  inadvertently  placed  the 
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one  for  the  other.  That  which  would  Beem  the  pronoun  is  used  in 
Q-en.  ziv.  5,  and  the  Septuagint  has  translated  it  as  2k  pronoun; 
vut  oar  received  version  has  no  doubt  restored  the  true  reading. 
The  passage  Dn3  is  translated  ^^in  JTam,"  t.  e.  the  land  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  Ham,  the*  son  of  Noah.  The  change  of 
Kamets  into  2iere,  is  really  of  no  moment.  These  characters 
were  never  invented  until  after  the  language  ceased  to  be  spoken, 
and  was  long  since  dead.  The  points,  in  reality,  are  no  part  of  the 
language.  The  word  in  Genesis  is  indisputably  a  noun,  preceded 
and  governed  by  the  preposition  3.  ^ 

• 

Perhaps  no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  to  satisfy  himielf  and 
others  in  the  translation  of  this  passage  of  Zephaniah ;  all,  or 
others  for  them,  find  it  full  of  difficulty :  but  let  us  consider  tltStl 
a  noun  of  the  same  order  as  the  DH  of  xiv.  5  of  Genesis. — in 

T 

some  respect  in  apposition  to  D^C^13,  but  more  emphatic,  as  the 
affix  of  n  would  seem  to  indicate,  by  its  increase  of  the  in- 
tensity, as  well  as  its  accounting  for  the  dagesTi  of  the  O  menij  or 
its  duplication.  Let  us  consider  it  to  mean  the  descendants  of 
Ham, — to  express  the  idea,  with  great  intensity,  that  the  Cushites 
were  Hamites,  True,  it  is  not  in  the  usual  form  of  a  patronymic. 
But  we  know  not  who  will  account,  by  grammatical  rules,  for  all 
the  anomalies  found  in  Hebrew,  a  language  so  full  of  ellipses 
that  some  have  thought  it  a  mere  skeleton  language.  With  this 
view  of  the  subject  it  will  read  elliptically,  thus :  So  ye  Ethiopians 
wounded  of  the  swordj  Samites — with  the  meaning,  that  the 
Ethiopians  were  subject  to  bondage,  and  at  the  same  time  putting 
them  in  mind  that  the  curse  of  slavery,  as  to  the  posterity  of 
Ham,  was  unalterable. 

The  meaning  of  the  prophet  is — So  ye  Ethiopians,  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  bondage,  remember  ye  are  the  inheritors  of  the  curse 
of  Ham  ! 

The  arrangement  of  the  language  to  us  clearly  indicates  that 
sense.      Besides,  we   must   take  into  consideration   the   peculiar 

meaning  of  the  words  w/tl  and  *5'in, — that  the  prophet  is 
writing  in  a  highly  figurative  and  poetic  strain;  and  we  would 
also  compare  what  this  prophet  says  to  the  Ethiopians  wiUji  what 
the  other  prophets  have  said  of  the  same  people.  D*bn3  is  here 
applicable  to  all  the  tribes  of  Ham,  as  in  Amos  ix.  7 :  "Are  ye 
not  as  children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  me  ?  0  children  of  Israel, 
saith  the  Lord."     It  may  be  well  here  to  notice  also  that  the  word 
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^'Ethiopian*'  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  associates  with  the  idea 
blac](nes8y  like  that  of  Ham.  Thus,  AiBicn^y  Aithiopsj  sun-bumty 
swarthy  oi  Ethiopians;  aidogy  warmthj  heatj  fire^  ardent j  blazing 
like  fircy  blackened  by  fire^  blacky  dark;  cuBor^y  burning j  fiery ^ 
blazing^  burnedj  darkened  by  fire^  dark-coloured,  consuming,  de- 
stroying. Donnegan  p.  84.  But  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  descendants 
of  Ham  perhaps  in  a  more  figoratiye  language,  and  in  a  more 
elevated  and  poetical  strain : 

1.  Wo  to  the  land  Bhadowing  with  wings, 
Which  it  beyond  the  riven  of  Ethiopia : 

2.  That  sendeth  ambassadors  by  the  sea, 
Even  in  vessels  of  bulrushes  upon  the  waters, 

Saying,  Go,  ye  swift  messengers,  to  a  nation  scattered  and  peeled ; 
To  a  people  terrible  flrom  the  beginning  hitherto ; 
A  nation  meted  out  and  trodden  down, 

8.  Whose  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled ! 
All  ye  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  dwellers  en  the  earth. 
See  ye,  when  he  lifteth  up  an  ensign  on  the  mountains. 
And  when  he  bloweth  a  trumpet,  hear  ye  I 

4.  For  so  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  I  will  take  my  rest, 
And  I  will  consider  in  my  dwelling-plaoe. 

Like  a  clear  heat  upon  herbs. 

And  like  a  cloud  of  dew  in  the  heat  of  harvest. 

5.  For  afore  the  harvest,  when  the  bud  is  perfect, 
And  the  sour  grape  is  ripening  in  the  flower. 

He  shall  both  cut  off  the  sprigs  with  pruning-hooks, 
And  take  away  and  cut  down  the  branches. 

6.  They  shaU  be  left  together  unto  the  fowls  of  the  mountains. 
And  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth ; 

And  the  fowls  shaU  summer  upon  them. 

And  the  beasts  of  the  earth  shall  winter  upon  them. 

7.  In  that  time  shall  a  present  be  brought  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
Of  a  people  scattered  and  peeled, 

And  from  a  people  terrible  from  the  beginning  hitherto ; 

A  nation  meted  out  and  trodden  under  foot. 

Whose  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled, 

To  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  Mount  Zion. 

ha,  18. 

The  denouncements  of  Jehovah  against  the  children  of  Ham 
are  more  plainly  expressed  in  the  promises  of  God  to  these  of  the 
true  worship,  his  peculiar  people : 
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Thus  Baith  the  Lord, 
The  labour  of  Egypt,  and  merchandise  of  Ethiopia,  ^ 

And  of  the  Sabeans,  men  of  stature, 
Shall  come  over  onto  thee,  and  they  shall  be  thine : 
They  shall  come  after  thee ; 
In  chains  they  shall  come  OTer; 
And  they  shall  fall  down  unto  thee. 
They  shall  make  supplioadon  unto  thee. 
Saying,  Surely  God  u  in  thee ; 
And  there  is  none  else. 
There  is  no  Qod  {btside), — {or,  there  it  no  other  Ood,) 

lea,  xIt.  14. 

So  Jeremiah :  ^^  Declare  ye  in  Egypt,  and  publish  it  in  Migdol, 
and  publish  in  Noph  and  in  Taphanhes ;  say  ye.  Stand  fast,  and 
prepare  thee ;  for  the  sword  shall  devour  round  about  thee. 

^^  0  thou  daughter  dwelling  in  Egypt,  furnish  thyself  to  go  into 
captivity:  for  Noph  shall  be  waste  and  desolate,  without  an 
inhabitant. 

^^  The  daughter  of  Egypt  shall  be  confounded ;  she  shall  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  north."  Jer.  zlvi.  1, 
19, 24. 

^'  And  the  sword  shall  come  upon  Egypt,  and  great  pain  shall 
be  in  Ethiopia,  when  the  slain  shall  fall  in  Egypt,  and  they  shall 
take  away  her  multitudes,  and  her  foundations  shall  be  broken 
down. 

"  Ethiopia,  and  Lybia,  and  Lydia,  and  all  the  mingled  {mixed- 
blooded)  people,  Chub  and  the  men  of  the  land  that  is  in  league, 
shall  fall  with  them  by  the  sword. 

"  In  that  day  shall  messengers  go  forth  from  me  in  ships  to 
make  the  careless  Ethiopians  afraid,  and  great  pain  shall  come 
upon  them,  as  in  the  day  of  Egypt :  for,  lo,  it  cometh. 

"  The  young  men  of  Avon  and  of  Pibeseth  shall  fall  by  the 
sword :  and  these  cities  shall  go  into  captivity. 

"  At  Taphanhes  also  the  day  shall  be  darkened,  when  I  shall 
break  there  the  yokes  of  Egypt :  and  the  pomp  of  her  strength 
shall  cease  in  her :  as  for  her,  a  cloud  shall  cover  her ;  and  her 
daughters  shall  go  into  captivity. 

"  And  I  will  scatter  the  Egyptians  among  the  nations  and  dis- 
perse them  among  the  countries,  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord."  Uzek.  xxx.  4,  5,  9,  17,  18,  26. 

"  And  I  will  sell  your  sons  and  your  daughters  into  the  hands 
of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  sell  them  to*  the  Sabeans, 
to  a  people  afar  off :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."  JoeJ  iii.  8. 
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It  may  be  we  have  occupied  too  much  time,  in  remarks  too 
obscure  and  indistinct  for  biblical  criticism,  upon  this  passage  of 
Zephaniah;  and  it  may  be  that,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  we  have 
thus  made  ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  satire  of  the  reverend  and 
witty  commentator  upon  the  words : 

*'  Strange  such  difference  there  should  be 
'Twizt  tweedle-dnm  and  tweedlenlee." 

But  we  were  sure  the  passage  had  been  greatly  misunderstood, 
and  were,  perhaps,  too  much  emboldened  by  the  hope,  that  the  pro- 
vidence of  the  All-wise  might  yet  again  issue  forth  the  truth  from 
the  tongue  of  the  feeble. 


LESSON  XVI. 

From  the  root  nOH  has  also  been  derived  the  Arabic  word 
?jt^  ^^^^9  ^^^  ^^®  Syriac  ^^  haman^  and  adopted  by 
the  Hebrews  in  the  word  |pn  hamanj  which  Castell  translates 
^'  %mage%j*  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  worship  of 
fire,  heat,  &c. 

The  Hebrew  use  of  this  word  will  be  found  in  a  plural  form  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  30,  thus :  "  And  I  will  destroy  your  high  places,  and  cut 
down  your  imagei,'  hammanehem.  2  Chron.  xiv.  3  (the  fourth 
of  the  Hebrew  text:)  '^nd  brake  down  the  imagesy*'  D^iDtl 

hammanim ;   also  xxxiv. 4,  7:  "And  the  imageSy  (D^JSn  Aawi- 

manim)  that  were  on  high  above  them,  he  cut  down,"  "  and  had 
beaten   the   graven  images   (D*iOn   hammanim)  into  powder." 

Isa.  xvii.  8 :  " Either  the  groves  or  the  imagery'  D^iOH  liam- 
manim;  also  xxvii.  9:  "The  grovesand  tma^e«(D00n  Aammantm) 

shall  not  stand  up."  Ezek,  vi.  4, 6 :  "  Your  altars  shall  be  desolate, 
and  your  i7aage%  (DD^IIOIl  hammanehem)  shall  be  broken,"  "and 

your  images  (DJOOn  hammanehem)  may  be   cut   down."     We 

have  no  possible  word  to  express  literally  this  term,  but  the  ham- 
manekensy  or  little  hams,  or  fire-houses,  the  objects  of  religious 
adoration,  were  conical  towers,  from  fifty  to  .one  hundred  feet 
high,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
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gradually  decreasing  upward,  withr  a  small  door  or  opening  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  above  the  base,  and  four  smaller  ones  near  the  apex, 
looking  towards  the  cardinal  points. 

The  modems  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  their  particular  use, 
yet  all  believe  that  in  them  was  attempted  to  be  kept  the  perpetual 
or  holy  fire,  and  perhaps  into  them  was  thrust  the  infant  sacrificed 
to  the  god.  May  we  not  suppose  that  Daniel  and  his  brethren 
would  have  informed  us,  had  it  been  necessary  for  us  to  know 
more  ?  Spencer,  Heb.  Laws,  lib.  ii.  cap.  25,  §  3,  says  of  these 
edifices :  "  They  were  of  a  conical  form  and  of  a  black  colour.''  It 
deems  to  us  this  identifies  these  edifices  with  the  round  towers  of 
Persia  and  elsewhere,  remains  of  many  of  which  were  anciently 
found  in  Ireland.  The  curious  about  this  matter  are  referred  to 
Gesenius's  Thesaurus,  p.  489 ;  also  Lee's  Lex.  p.  297,  where  he 
quotes  Henrici  Arentii  Hamaker  Miscellanea  Phoenicia,  pp.  49,  54 ; 
also  Diatribe  Philologico-Critica  aliquot  monumentorum  Punicorum; 
Selden,  de  Diis  Syris,  ii.  cap.  8,  and  the  authors  severally  cited  by 
them.  Upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Lee  says — 
"  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  term  tDPl 

(haman)  is  rather  derived  from  DH  JTam,  the  father  of  Canaan, 
of  Mitsraim,  &c.,  Gen.  x.  6-20 ;  and  hence  by  the  latter  worshipped 
as  presiding  angel  of  the  sun,  under  the  title  of  "AfioWy  Qreek 
^A[i[iCx)v(^Ammon)y  which  is  probably  our  very  word."  If  so,  then 
his  very  name  became  significant  of  the  worship  of  fire,  and  even 
expressive  of  the  fire-temples  themselves. 

By  some  fanciful  relation,  not  relevant  to  our  subject,  between 
the  fire  or  sun  worshippers  and  astronoi^y,  when  the  sun  was  in 
aries  (the  ram),  the  god  Ham,  Amnion^  Hammon,  or  Jupiter 
Hammon,  was  represented  with  a  ram's  head  for  his  crest ;  with 
this  crest  became  associated  the  idea  of  the  god,  and  hence 
chonchologists,  even  to  this  day,  call  certain  shells,  that  are  fancied 
to  resemble  the  ram's  horn.  Ammonites^  giving  further  evidence, 
even  now,  of  how  deeply  seated  was  the  association  between  the 
earlier  descendants  of  Ilam  and  the  fire  worship  of  their  day.  . 

The  long  and  fanciful  story  of  /o,  changed  by  Jupiter  into  a 
white  cow ;  of  her  flight  from  the  fifty  sons  of  Egjptus ;  of  her 
becoming  the  progenitor  of  the  lonians ;  the  Egyptians  claiming 
her  under  the  name  of  Isis  ;  of  her  marriage  with  Osiris^  who  be- 
came at  length  Apis  and  Serapis,  worshipped  in  the  image  of  a 
black  bull  with  a  white  spot  in  his  forehead,  and  many  such  tales, 
are  all  legitimately  descended  from  his  family  peculiarities,  their 
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relative  condition  in  the  world,  and  the  fact  that  Ham  became  the 
imaginary  deity  oUhia  descendants. 

Much  evidence  may  be  had  proving  that  Ham  became  insepara- 
bly associated  with,  and  in  fact  the  very  father  of,  idolatry,  and  of 
all  those  enormities  growing  out  of  it ;  enormities  with  which  idol- 
atry has  ever  been  attended,  and  which  time  and  the  history  of 
man  for  ever  give  proof  to  be  a  total  preventive  of  all  physical  and 
moral  elevation  and  improvement ;  and  which,  like  other  breaches 
against  the  laws  of  God,  have,  at  all  times,  among  all  men,  for  ever 
been  accompanied  by  both  physical  and  moral  degradation.  But 
the  descendants  of  Ham  gave  his  name  to  their  country.  ^y^)\JUt\ 
Chemi  was  the  Coptic  name  for  Egypt,  which  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lates into  Xafi  Cham.  Plutarch  styles  Egypt  ISyjfua  Chemia^  from 
the  Coptic  ^N^VVjC£\  Chemi,  and,  as  if  he  wished  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  its  origin,  adds,  depfin  yap  iarlv  xai  typa,  "  for  it  is 
hot  and  humid;**  showing  that  the  J^Hj(£\  Che^i  of  the  Copts 
signified  the  same  as  the  Ham  of  the  Hebrews.  But  the  Coptic 
word^V  WjC€\  Chemi,  Xyjiu  and  ^(le  of  Plutarch,  also  signified  the 
adjective  black.  See  Gibbs's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  under  the  word  DH 
ffam  ;  and  with  this  signification  the  word  ffam  is  used  in  P«.  Izxviii. 
51 :  '^  The  chief  of  their  strength  in  the  tabernacles  of  Sam  :**  Sep- 
tuagint, ^dft,,  Cham,  from  the  Coptic^^^Hj€£\  chemi,  black,  cv.  23 : 
"  And  Jacob  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Ham,**  DP?  Ham:  Septuagint, 

Xofc,  Cham,  from  the  Coptic  ^^Hjt€\  chemi,  black.     27:  "And 

wonders  in  the  land  of  Ham  :**  Septuagint,  Xa^,  Cham,  from  the 
Coptic  'N^HjtCl  chemi,  black,    cvi.  22 :  "  Wondrous  works  in  the 

land  of  Ham  :**  Septuagint,  Xttjix,  Cham,  from  the  Coptic  /X.^^^^"^^ 
chemi,  black.     The  idea  is,  the  land  of  the  black  people. 

In  this  sense  also  the  word  is  used  in  G-en.  xiv.  5 :  "  And  smote 
the  RephaiiQS  in  Ashteroth  Kamaim,  and  the  Zuzims  in  Ham.** 
The  Septuagint  translates  this  passage  into  Koct  iQvYi  iaxvfd 
dfja  avrotgy  as  though  the  DHS  be  Ham  was  a  pronoun,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  several  ancient  translators. 
But  such  certainly  was  not  the  view  of  the  translators  of  the  re- 
ceived version ;  nor  of  Martindale,  and  others  from  whom  he  com- 
piled. He  says  of  this  passage — "  2.  Ham,  crafty,  or  heat ;  the 
country  of  the  Zuzims,  the  situation  of  which  is  not  known:*' 
p.  326.  We  certainly  agree  with  the  Septuagint  that  D7^f  Zuzim 
was  a  significant  term,  and  perhaps  well  enough  explained  by 
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e$vy^  laxvpOLy  for  which  a  suitable  translation  would  seem  to  be 
wicked,  perversey  Btrong,  numerou%j  or  Btvhho^n  heathen.  They 
were  probably  the  Dt.Q7Pf  Zamzummims  of  Deut,  ii.  20. 

The  word  Dn3  he  Ham,  unless  a  pronoun  as  above,  against 
which  much  can  be  said,  is  evidently  used  as  in  the  Psalms  quoted. 
In  all  these  cases  ffam  is  used  somewhat  as  a  synonyme  of  0^13 
Oush ;  and  when  applied  to  a  country  generally,  meant  whatever 
country  was  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Ham.  The  sense  of 
the  sentence,  and  Zuzims  in  Ham,  will  then  be,  and  the  stxib- 
born  heathen  in  Ethiopia,  or,  the  perverse  tribes  of  Cush,  or 
the  wicked  nations  of  Ham ;  all  meaning  the  black  tribes,  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  or  some  one  of  them,  when  particularity  is  in- 
tended, as  probably  in  this  case ;  and  let  it  be  noticed,  that  Mar- 
tindale,  p.  241,  gives  '^  blackness*'  as  his  first  definition  of  Oush. 
The  descendants  of  Ham  applying  his  name  to  themselves  and 
country,  they  being  black,  it  necessarily  became  significant  of  that 
colour.  We  have  Germans,  Swedes,  English ;  but  if  we  say  "Ne- 
groes," or  if  we  say  Africans,  we  mean  black*  men,  because  those 
words,  as  now  used,  mean  men  of  colour ;  and  in  a  sense  analo- 
gous, the  word  Ham  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  passages 
quoted. 

This  view  of  the  word  Ham  we  think  elucidates  the  history  of 
Esther  and  that  of  Haman  JOH  the  son  of  Hamadatha — Agagite, 
ha  AgagL  The  word  is  a  patronymic  of  JIJN?  Agag, — hence  he  was 
an  Amalekite:  "Agag,  the  king  of  Amalek*' — "Agag,  the  king 
of  tlic  Amalekitcs."  1  Sam.  xv.  20,  32.  "Now  there  was  one 
Hainan,  the  son  of  Amadatha,  by  birth  an  Amalekite.'*  Joscphus^ 
book  ii.  cap.  vi.  5.  This  shows  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
hatred  that  existed  between  her  people  and  his.  His  very  name 
shows  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Ham^  and  we  think  also  proves 
that  the  Amalekites  were  black ;  and  which  fact  is  confirmed 
by  1  Sam.  xv.  G :  *'  And  Saul  said  unto  the  Kenites,  Go,  depart ; 
get  je  down  from  among  the  Amalekites,  lest  I  destroy  you  with 
them," — evincing  the  fact  that  by  mere  inspection  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other.  We  have  before  shown  that  the 
Kenites  were  black.  The  argument  follows,  that  the  Amalekites 
were  also. 

The  word  Ham  is  also  used  in  1  Chron.  iv.  40,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  is  in  Psalms  and  Genesis,  thus :  "  For  they  of  Ham  Qpy  ^^^ 

T 

dwelt  there  of  old.**     This  is  said  of  Gedar,  "  evc7i  unto  the  east 
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Bide  of  the  valley."  Now  Gedar  was  in  the  mountains  of  Judea, 
(see  Jo9h.  xv.  48-60,)  or  in  the  valley,  (see  Jo%h.  xv.  36 ;)  and  as 
that  account  of  the  country  of  Judea  closes  (see  idem^  63)  by  in- 
forming us  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  could  not  drive  out,  and 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Gedar  are  not  included  in  such  list,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gedar  were  so  driven  out  at 
the  time  of  Joshua;  and  leaves  us  nothing  else  to  conclude 
than  that,  whoever  they  were,  they  who  are  spoken  of  in  this  pas- 
sage, as  having  dwelt  there  of  old,  were  the  people  driven  out  by 
him.  But  Josh,  xii.  7,  8  informs  us  who  the  people  were  on  the  west 
side  of  Jordan,  both  in  the  mountains  and  valleys,  and  names  them 
as  Hittites,  Amorites,  Canaanites,  Perizzites,  and  Hivites,  and  Je- 
busites ;  and  from  the  9th  to  the  24th  gives  us  an  account  of  their 
kings,  among  whom  is  named  the  king  of  Gedar,  who  was  smitten 
and  driven  out.  It  is  immaterial  which  of  the  tribes  they  were. 
They  were  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  (see  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18  and 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  28,)  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  not  of  south,  east,  nor 
of  northern  Arabia,  nor  of  Egypt  or  any  part  of  Africa ;  yet  they 
are  emphatically  spoken  of  as  of  J7am,  clearly  having  reference  to 
their  descent  and  colour.  Here  we  have  an  additional  key  where- 
by to  unlock  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  used  in  Psalms  and 
Genesis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  these  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Gedar  were  the  descendants  of  Canaan.  Yet  they  are  described 
by  the  same  term  which  in  other  places  is  used  to  describe  the 
descendants  of  Cush  and  Mitsraim ;  a  term  which  most  unquestion- 
ably determines  them  to  have  been  black. 

But  the  Coptic  word  chemiy  which  we  have  seen  had  the  same 
significancy  as  Dll  ham  in  Hebrew,  opens  to  the  view  the  real 

meaning  of  a  few  Hebrio-Coptic  words  that  grew  into  common 
use  among  the  Hebrews  subsequent  to  their  bondage  in  Egypt.   We 

allude  solely  to  the  derivatives  o{^y^)\JUt\  Chemi.  103  Chemar 
is  thus  derived,  and  occasionally  used  by  the  holy  writers  to  sig- 
nify black ;  thus,  Lam,  v.  10  :  "  Our  skin  was  black**  nODJ  ni 

ihemaru.  True,  some  have  disputed  the  accuracy  of  this  transla- 
tion. They  take  a  cognate  meaning,  and  say  our  skin  was  hot^  <&cc. 
We  hope  to  be  excused  for  adopting  the  received  version.  But  either 
meaning  proves  the  origin  of  the  word  from  the  Coptic  *N^HX€\ 
chemt\  the  same  as  the  ham  of  the  Hebrews.  The  fact  is,  the  cog- 
nate meaning,  sometimes,  necessarily  forces  itself  into  an  English 
translation,  as  in  Gen.  xliiL  30:  ^'  For  his  bowels  did  yearn,"  IIODJ 
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grew  hoty  wdrmedy  became  agitated,  &c.  1  Kings  iii.  26 :  "  Her 
bowels  yearned,**  1*)P53  grew  hot,  troubled,  &c. ;  and  also  Hosea 
xi.  8:  "  My  repen tings  are  kindled,**  ^"^DDJ  became  hot,  &c. 

But  in  all  these  instances  the  figure  of  speech  is  more  particu- 
larly Asiatic,  and  more  obscure  than  is  well  suited  to  our  modern 
dialect,  as  we  think  will  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with  Job  iii.  5, 
"  Let  the  blackness  of  the  day  terrify  it." 

From  this  Coptic  name  of  Ham  has  aUo  been  derived  the  appel- 
lative term  of  the  Moabitish  and  Ammonitish  god  t!^1D3  Chemosh* 

The  Syrians  applied  this  term  to  the  fancied  being  who  oppresses 
mankind  during  the  dark  hours  of  their  sleeping,  and  hence  du- 
tressing  dreams,  inciibus,  &c.  Chemosh  is  ranked  with  the  god  of 
destruction  among  the  Hindoos,  Muha  Devd,  The  worshippers  of 
this  god  are  in  Scripture  called  {I^105"QJ!?  ^^  Chemosh,  the  people 
of  Chemosh,  particularly  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites.  The 
image  of  this  god  was  a  black  stone. 

The  term  applied  to  the  priesthood  in  this  worship  among  the 
black  tribes  is  also  derivative  from  the  same  Coptic  word  to  which 
we  have  often  added  in  translation  the  word  ^'idolatrous.*'  Thus, 
2  Kingsxxiii.  5,  "  and  he  put  down  the  idolatrous  priests  DHOSn  Aa 

chemarim.**  Hosea  x.  5,  "And  the  priests  thereof*  VIOD.  Zeph.  i.  4, 

"And  the  name  of  the  Chemarims,**  DHODn  ha  Chemarim,  i.  e. 

the  priests  of  the  Hamitic  fire-worshippers,  &c.  Some  commen- 
tators, not  connecting  these  words  with  the  Coptic,  and  the  priest, 
as  the  term  applies,  with  the  black  families  of  Ham,  have  conceived 
that  the  idea  blackness,  as  associated  with  these  idolatrous  priests, 
had  reference  to  their  apparel.  Hence  they  conceive  that  these 
priests  always  wore  black  apparel ;  whereas  the  fact  is  they  were 
black  men,  and,  as  such,  are  described  by  a  term  indicating  that 
fact,  as  well  as  that  of  their  idolatry  and  descent ;  and  here  we 
find  the  foundation  of  that  modern  and  common  prejudice,  that  the 
appropriate  dress  of  the  clergy  is  black. 

But  we  find  another  derivative  from  the  word  Ham,  Gen. 
xxxviii.  13  :  "  And  it  was  told  Tamar,  saying,  Behold  thy  father-in- 
law  n^pn  goeth  up.**     25  :    "  She   sent   to  her  father-in-law,'* 

n*pn.    So  also  1  Sam.,  iv.  19  :  "And  that  her  father-in-law  was 

dead.**    21.  "And because  of  her  father-in-law,**  ^l^t^^.    Thisword 

TIT 

is  used  in  the  feminine  in  Micah,  vii.  6,  thus  :  "  Against  her  mother- 
in-law,**  nnpn3  la  hamtha.     Wo  notice  the  word  is  preceded  by 
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the  word  n/3«  which  word,  in  Cren.  xxxriiL  11,  is  applied  to  Tamar^ 

and  in  Jer.  ii.  32,  evidentlj  to  a  ^*  bride"  taken  from  the  heathen, 
which  was  forbid ;  and  is  also  nsed  in  Cant,  ir.  8,  for  the  **  sponae,*' 
who  is  made  to  declare  herself  a  black  tcymuiii,  giTing  evidence 
that  the  word  in  Micah  is  used  in  character. 

This  word  is  also  used  in  the  feminine  in  ^M^AL  14:  ''AndOrpah 

kissed  her  moOur-in-laWy"  n7\V2rh  la  hamotha.    ii.  11 ;  <<  All  that 

thou  hast  done  onto  thy  mothtr-in-loiCy"  HHlSn  hamothek.    18 : 

^  And  her  mother-in-law  saw  what  she  had  done,"  kamctka,  19  : 
^And  her  mother  in-law  {ham€4ha)  said  nnto  her;"  ^^and  she 
showed  her  mother-in-law"  la  hamotha,  23:  ^^And  dwelt  with  her 
matker-in-laWy'' kamotha,  iiL  1:  ^*  Then  Naomi  her  iii/>fA^r-iii-2iicr," 
kamotha,  6 :  ^*  All  her  matker-in-law  bade  her,"  hamotha.  16 : 
'^And  when  she  came  to  her  mother-in-law^"  hamotha.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  most  osnal  word  in  Hebrew  to  express  the  idea 
of  parent-in-law. 

Bat  these  instances  of  its  nse  are  too  frequent,  its  declination 
too  Taried,  and  in  both  genders,  to  admit  the  idea  that  they  are 
the  result  of  error  or  casualty,  although  some  lexicographers  seem 
to  reject  it.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  individual  holding  the 
junior  position  was  a  female — that  in  each  case  the  parent-in-law 
was  most  unquestionably  of  pure  Shemitic  race. 

But  suspicion  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  such  purity  in  these 
young  females.  Tamar*s  husbands  were  half  of  Canaanitish  blood. 
It  would  be  expected  that  she  was  of  that  race,  but  if  not,  her  in- 
termarriage with  those  sons  of  Jndah  placed  her  in  that  rank.  The 
sons  of  Eli  were  notoriously  wicked  and  licentious,  and  although 
the  widow  of  Phinehas  appears  to  have  been  of  a  devout  cast,  yet 
God  had  determined  to  destroy  the  house  of  Eli  on  their  account, 
and  to  wrest  the  priesthood  from  the  family.  The  suspicion  as  to 
her  race  grows  out  of  these  facts  and  the  character  of  her  husband. 
Buth  was  declaredly  "k  Moabitess,  and  Orpah  was  of  that  country. 

Much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  position  that  in  these  cases 
the  parents-in-law  on  the  husband's  side  were  of  pure  Shemitic 
blood,  and  the  reverse  as  to  the  daughters-in-law.  Now  as  this  pe- 
culiar term  is  nowhere  else  used  in  the  holy  books,  are  we  not  to 
suppose  that  this  peculiar  state  of  facts  is  nowhere  else  thus  de- 
scribed ?  In  Gen.  xviii.,  when  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  is  named, 
this  term  is  not  used,  but  the  more  usual  oil e ;  and  the  reason  is  be-  * 
cause  the  position  of  the  parties  is  changed.    Had  the  father  or 
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mother  of  Moses  been  spoken  of  as  the  parent-ivrlaw  of  Zippora, 
then  we  may  presume  this  peculiar  term  would  have  been  used  and 
expressed  the  fact  as  to  the  distinction  of  races ;  that  he  would 
iave  been  called  H^On,  and  she  her  nnlOn.  And  we  now  pre- 
sent  the  inquiry,  how  came  the  name  of  Ham  to  be  thus  com- 
pounded and  used  to  express  this  particular  position  of  relation- 
ship and  distinction  of  race,  unless  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
placed  his*  parents  in  a  similar  position,  liable  to  have  been  called 
by  these  peculiar  terms  ? 


LESSON  xvn. 


Having  thus,  at  some  length,  passed  these  subjects  in  review, 
we  present  our  reflections  to  the  impartial  mind. 

But  there  are  grown  up  upon  this  earth  some  men  who  would 
seem  to  be  so  holy  and  pure  that  even  the  providences  of  God  are 
defective  in  their  sight,  and  by  their  conduct  seem  to  evince  their 
opinion  to  be  that  Jehovaji  could  not  well  manage  the  government 
of  the  world  without  their  especial  counsel  and  aid.  And  do  such 
really  mean  to  condemn  God,  unless  his  government  shall  comport 
with  their  views  ?  In  kindness  of  heart,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
such  poor  fallen  ones,  we  propose  to  close  this  our  present  Study 
by  reading  to  them  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus,  omit- 
ting the  five  verses  irrelevant  to  the  subject. 

*'  There  shall  no  evil  happen  unto  him  that  feareth  the  Lord,  but 
in  temptation  even  again  he  will  deliver  him.  A  wise  man  hateth 
not  the  law ;  but  he  that  is  a  hypocrite  therein  is  as  a  ship  in  the 
storm.  A  man  of  understanding  trusteth  in  the  law  ;  and  the  law 
is  faithful  unto  him  as  an  oracle.  Prepare  what  to  say,  and  so 
thou  shalt  be  heard;  and  bind  up  instruction,  and  then  make 
answer.**  "  Why  doth  one  day  excel  another,  where  as  all  tlie 
light  of  every  day  in  the  year  is  of  the  sun  ?  By  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  they  were  distinguished :  and  he  altered  seasons  and 
feasts.  Some  of  them  hath  he  made  high  days,  and  hallowed  them, 
and  some  of  them  hath  he  made  ordinary  days.  And  all  men  are 
from  the  ground,  and  Adam  was  created  of  earth.  In  much  know- 
ledge the  Lord  hath  drvided  them,  and  made  their  ways  diverse. 
Some  of  them  hath  he  blessed  and  exalted,  and  some  of  them  hath 
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he  sanctified,  and  set  near  himself:  but  some  of  them  hath  he 
cursed  and  brought  low,  and  tnmed  them  out  of  their  places.  As 
the  clay  is  in  the  potter's  hand,  to  fashion  it  at  his  pleasure,  so  is 
man  in  the  hand  of  him  that  made  him,  to  render  lo  them  as  liketh 
him  best.  Good  is  set  against  evil,  and  life  agwnal  death :  so  is 
the  godly  against  the  sinner,  and  the  sinner  agaimt  the  godly. 
So  look  upon  all  the  works  of  the  Most  High ;  and  there  are  two 
and  two,  one  against  another.  I  awaked  np  last  of  all,  as  one 
that  gathereth  after  the  grape-gatherers ;  by  the  blessing  of  God 
I  profited,  and  filled  my  wine-press,  like  a  gatherer  of  grapes. 
Consider  that  I  laboured  not  for  myself  only,  but  for  all  them  that 
seek  learning.  Hear  me,  0  ye  great  men  of  the  people,  and 
hearken  with  your  ears,  ye  rulers  of  the  congregation."  ^^  In  all 
thy  works  keep  to  thyself  the  pre-eminence ;  leave  not  a  stain  on 
thy  honour.  At  the  time  when  thou  shalt  end  thy  days,  and  finish 
thy  life,  distribute  thine  inheritance.  Fodder,  a  wand  and  burdens, 
are  for  the  ass ;  and  bread,  correction,  and  work,  for  a  servant* 
If  thou  set  thy  servant  to  labour,  thou  shalt  find  rest,  but  if  thou 
let  him  go  idle,  he  shall  seek  liberty.  A  yoke  and  a  collar  to 
bow  the  neck,  so  are  tortures  and  torments  for  an  evil  servant. 
Send  him  to  labour,  that  he  be  not  idle ;  for  idleness  teacheth 
much  evil.  Set  him  to  work,  as  is  fit  for  him ;  if  he  be  not  obediemt^ 
put  on  more  fetters.  But  be  not  excessive  toward  any,  and  with* 
out  discretion  do  nothing.  If  thou  have  a  servant,  let  him  be  unto 
thee  as  thyself,  because  thou  hast  bought  him  with  a  price.  If 
thou  have  a  servant,  entreat  him  as  a  brother :  for  thou  hast  need 
of  him  as  thine  own  soul :  if  thou  entreat  him  evil,  and  he  run 
from  thee,  which  way  wilt  thou  go  to  seek  him." 

The  doctrine  is,  that  man  is  not  exempt  from  the  general  law, 
that  governs  the  animal  world  ;  that  among  all  the  animated  races 
upon  this  earth,  certain  causes  produce  deterioration ;  and  that  it 
may  take  a  longer  course  of  time  for  the  restoration  of  a  de- 
generate race,  under  the  controlling  influences  of  opposite  causes, 
than  even  that  occupied  in  a  downward  direction.  *^  Quickly 
is  the  descent  made  to  hell ;  but  to  recover  from  the  fall,  and  re- 
gain our  former  standing,  is  a  labour,  a  task  indeed."  Virgil. 
In  short,  that  sin  has  a  tendency  forcing  downward  to  moral 
and  physical  ruin ;  to  deteriorate  the  mental  powers,  to  rot,  to 
blast,  as  with  a  mildew,  all  animal  perfections ;  to  fill  life  with  dis- 
ease and  pain,  and  its  hours  with  misery  and  wo,  and  that  it  never 
willingly  ceases  its  iron  hold  until  it  can  shake  hands  with  death. 
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That  God,  in  mercy,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  providence,  has  contrived 
as  it  were  a  shield,  sheltering  poor  fallen  man  from  the  action  of 
such  portion  of  this  deadly  poison  as  would  have  destroyed  every 
hope  of  interceision,  and  for  ever  excluded  from  our  view,  perhaps, 
even  the  advent  "Of  a  Saviour.  When  the  patient  is  dead,  the 
physician  is  not  caUed.  The  law  which  produced  the  deluge  and 
destruction  of  the  antediluvian  world  was  a  law  established  from 
all  eternity,  meet  for  just  such  a  case  as  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  man  then  was.  For  the  sake  of  ten,  Sodom  would 
not  have  been  destroyed ;  but  it  was  less  than  ten  for  whom  the 
Ark  was  provided  ;  and  we  are  to  remember  that  quick  upon  the 
promise  that  all  flesh  were  not  again  to  be  cast  off,  the  lowest 
grade  of  slavery  was  promulgated,  and  its  subjects  ordered  into 
the  protection  of  the  master ;  and  may  we  not  hence  infer  that 
slavery  is  intended,  to  some  extent,  as  a  preventive,  as  a  shield 
against  sin  7  And  do  we  not  notice  that  this  shield  is  more  or 
less  weighty,  more  or  less  heavy  to  be  borne,  as  the  safety  of  the 
individual  bearing  it  may  require;  and  that  it  is  so  cunningly 
contrived,  that  its  weight  and  burden  are  diminished  in  proportion 
as  the  danger  abates  ?  '* 

^^  He  poureth  contempt  upon  prinoes,  and  causeth  them  to  wan- 
der in  the  wilderness  where  there  is  no  way ;  yet  setteth  he  the 
poor  on  high  from  affliction,  and  maketh  him  families  like  a  flock. 
The  righteous  shall  see  it  and  rejoice,  and  all  iniquity  shall  stop 
her  mouth.  Whoso  is  wise,  and  will  observe  these  things,  even 
they  shall  understand  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord."  P«.  cvii. 
40-43. 

In  close,  we  may  everywhere  notice  that  some  among  the 
family  of  man  have  become  so  poisoned  with  sin,  so  destroyed, 
that  they  are  no  longer  safe  guardians  to  themselves,  even  under 
the  general  interdict,  that  animal  wants  enslave  us  all.  That  for 
such  God  provides,  as  the  general  safety  may  seem  to  require. 
That,  in  the  history  of  man,  some  races  have  become  so  deterio- 
rated by  a  continued  action  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  God,  that 
he  has  seen  fit  to  care  for  them,  by  placing  them  under  the  con- 
trol of  others ;  or  by  placing  them,  in  mercy,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  less  deteriorated  race,  whom,  no  doubt,  he  holds  responsible 
for  the  good  he  intends  them.  And  may  we  be  permitted  of  the 
humble  Christian  to  inquire,  if  this  position  presents  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  general  law  of  benevolence  of  the  Deity, — con- 
trary to  the  welfare  of  man  on  earth,  or  his  hopes  of  heaven  ? 
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Will  you  reject  the  doctrine,  saying  the  biblical  proofs  are  too 
scattered,  too  deeply  buried  under  the  dust  of  time  7  or,  because 
a  prophet  has  not  appeared,  or  one  arisen  from  the  dead  7  The 
geologist,  from  a  few  fragments  of  bone,  now  dug  from  the  deep 
bowels  of  the  earth,  is  able  to  set  up  the  osseoi|t  lEnime,  to  clothe 
with  muscle  and  sinew,  and  give  character  to  the  animals  of  ancient 
time.  And  shall  it  not  be  recollected  by  you,  who  are  striving  to 
make  your  descendants  the  very  princes  of  intellect  and  talent, 
that  similar  researches  may  be  maide  in  the  moral  history  of  man  ? 
We  submit  the  foregoing,  confident,  although  there  may  be  ob- 
scurity and  darkness  yet  surrounding  the  subject,  which  we  have 
not  the  ability  to  dispel,  that  the  time  will  come,  when  it  will  be 
made  plain  to  the  understanding  of  all.  We  therefore  resign  the 
subject,  touching  the  colour  of  the  descendants  of  Ham,  of  their 
relationship  with  the  family  of  Cain,  and  the  ordinances  of  God 
influencing  their  condition  in  the  world,  to  those  more  learned, 
more  critical,  and  of  more  mental  power,  and  into  the  hands  of  those 
whose  lips  have  been  touched  by  a  more  living  coal  from  the  altar 
of  the  prophet. 


r  • 
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LESSON  I. 

In  the  inquiry  into  the  scriptural  views  of  slayerjy  by  Albert 
Barnes,  Philadelphia,  1846,  page  322,  we  find  the  following  as- 
sertion :  '^  No  man  has  a  right  to  assume  that  when  the  word  Sov^jog^ 
douloBy  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  it  means  a  slave,  or  that  he 
to  whom  it  was  applied  was  a  slave." 

Our  object  in  our  present  study  is  to  prove  that  this  assertion  is 
not  true ;  and  our  object  furtker  is  to  prove  that  when  the  word 
doO/log,  douloSj  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  it  means  a  slave,  and 
thathe  to  whom  iUwas  applied,  as  an  appropriate  distinctive  quality, 
was  a  slave.         « 

Suppose  some  infidel,  a  monomaniac  in  the  study  of  infidelity, 
should  put  forth  the  proposition  that  when  the  words  Jesus  Christ 
occur  in  the  New  Testament,  no  one  had  xne  right  to  assume  that 
they  meant  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
We  should  feel  it  a  needless  labour  to  refute  it ;  a  foolish,  false 
assertion  often  does  not  merit  or  require  refutation,  but  the  falsity 
of  propositions  may  not  be  equally  obvious  to  all,  as  in  the  present 
case. 

The  premises  include  the  observance  of  the  constitution,  idioms, 
and  use  of  the  Greek  language. 

To  him  whose  mind  can  flash  upon  the  volume  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, like  the  well-read  schoolboy  upon  the  pages  of  Dilworth, — 
our  present  study  and  argument  will  be  unnecessary  and  useless ; 
but,  as  unsavoury  as  it  may  seem,  from  the  evidence  that  reaches 
us,  we  doubt  whether  the  great  mass  of  those  called  learned,  do 
not  remember  and  practise  their  Greek  only  as  the  old  veterans  iii 
sin  do  the  evening  and  morning  prayers  of  their  childhood. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  a  great  proportion  of  us  know  no 
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langnage  bat  onr  own,  and  take  on  trust  what  anj  Magnus  Apollo 
may  choose  to  assume  concerning  others.  The  assertions  of  one 
man,  unaccompanied  by  evidence,  may  excite  little  or  no  attention ; 
but  we  haye  seen  the  substance  of  this  assertion  put  forth  by  the 
abolition  clergy  in  Tarious  small  publications,  no  doubt  having 
great  weight  in  their  immediate  vicinage.  ^^ 

We  fear  those  who  sit  under  such  teaching  may  grt^  in  deep 
darkness ;  and  may  we  humbly  pray,  that,  like  the  stroke  of  Jove, 
ihe  light  of  the  Ahnighty  may  reach  them  from  afar. 


LESSON  n. 

When  the  untruthfulness  of  the  lesson  taught  involves  a  mis- 
conception of  the  character  and  laws  of  God,  its  direct  tendency 
is  to  create  in  the  mind  an  ideft  «f^  we  may  say,  an  image  of  God 
and  his  laws,  as  decidedly  diflfcreol  from  him  and  his  law  as  is  the 
lesson  taught  from  the  truth ;  and  here,  perhaps,  through  all  time, 
has  been  the  conmiencement  of  idolatry. 

Is  it  Bot  as  much  idolatry  to  worship  a  false  image  of  the  mind, 
as  it  would  be  an  image  of  wood  or  stone? 

You  teach  that  hofvVj^,  doulos,  does  not  mean  $lave  in  the  word 
of  God;  you  consequently  teach  that  God  disapproves  of  it,  and 
that  his  lawi  forbid  it.  We  say  the  tsEact  contrary.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  the  idea,  the  image  we  form  in  the  mind  of  our 
God,  is  quite  different  from  the  idea  you  form  in  your  mind  of 
your  God.  But  God  cannot  posseM  a  contradiction  in  quality ; 
therefore  the  God  we  worship  must  be  a  different  God  from  the 
God  you  worship.  But  there  can  be  but  one  Grod;  therefore  your 
God  is  a  false  God,  or  our  God  is  a  false  God.  You  are  an  idol* 
ater,  or  we  are  one. 

And  shall  it  be  said  that  our  language  is  too  strong  ? — unneces- 
sarily extreme  in  its  denunciation  ? — ^unwarranted  by  the  views,  by 
the  langnage  held  by  the  advocates  of  abolition  and  the  friends 
of  the  anti-slavery  movements  now  in  action  in  the  Northern  sec- 
tions of  our  country  ?  Hear  the  proclamation  of  Mr.  Wright,  an 
eloquent  speaker,  before  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  as  reported  in 
the  Boston  papers.  May  30th,  1850 : 

*'  Down  with  your  Bible  I— down  with  your  political  parties  ! — 
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down  with  your  God  that  sanctions  slavery !  The  God  of  Moses 
Stuart,  the  Andover  God,  the  God  of  William  H.  Rogers,  which 
is  worshipped  in  the  Winter-street  Church,  is  a  monster,  composed 
of  oppression,  fraud,  injustice,  pollution,  and  every  crime,  in  the 
shape  of  slavery.     To  such  a  God  I  am  an  atheist." 

Thus  the  enemies  of  Jehovah  give  rapid  proof  of  their  idolatry. 

It  may  he  well  here  to  remark,  that  the  doctrine  thus  strange 
and  astray  from  truth,  may  he  expected  to  engraft  itself  upon  such 
intellects  as  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  n^an  possesses  within 
himself  an  unerring  guide  between  right  and  wrong, — a  doctrine 
which  to  us  appears  deeply  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  individual,  and 
degradation  to  public  morals. 

We  therefore  condemn,  most  decidedly,  the  doctrine  that  man 
possesses  a  mental  power  called  "moral  sense,"  "conscience,"  or 
the  "light  within  us,"  which  enables  him  unerringly  to  decide  on 
right  and  wrong.  You  may  as  well  say  it  will  always  enable  him 
to  discern  the  truth.  Nor  do  we  comprehend  how  the  mind  can 
'  entertain  such  a  notion,  unless  tbt  intellect  is  thus  impressible  that 
the  mind  can  believe  in  the  ezisteteo  of  what  would  be  a  sister 
faculty,  clairvoyance,  or  a  thousand  other  such  fantasies. 

Man  possesses  no  power  by  which  he  can  know  God,  only  as  he 
has  revealed  himself  by  inspiration  and  by  the  daily  manifesta- 
tions of  his  law.  We  prefer  to  worship  the  God  of  Abraham  and  . 
Moses,  who  gave  them  directions  how  slaves  sliould  be  governed, 
and  of  whom  they  should  be  purchased  : — the  God  of  the  Bible,  in 
which  he  has  plainly  revealed  the  reason  why  they  are  slaves.  The 
history  of  the  human  intellect  gives  proof  that  among  its  strong 
characteristics  is  a  desire,  a  fondness  to  search  into  mystery.  While 
this  quality  stimulates  to  inquiry  after  truth,  in  well  organized 
minds,  it  is  an  important  means  of  man's  improvement  and  pro- 
gression. But  in  the  absence  of  all  guides  which  can  direct 
the  path  to  successful  inquiry,  or  by  the  substitution  of  false 
lights,  man  has  ever  gone  astray.  Here  idolatry  commences  her 
reign. 

The  condition  of  man,  from  the  most  exalted  instance  of  mental 
•  power,  down  to  the  most  abject  degradation  of  the  African  savage, 
is  for  ever  marked  and  located  by  the  fact,  whether  the  guides  to 
truth  in  their  influence  on  him  and  his  race  have  been  universal, 
or  only  occasional ;  whether  their  influence  has  been  obeyed  only 
at  distant  periods,  or  at  all  times  rejected.  It  is  the  law  of  God. 
man  shall  not  progress  to  greatness  only  under  the  guidance  of 
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truth  ;  under  the  guidance  of  falsehood,  man  degenerates  to  insig- 
nificance, crime,  slavery,  or  to  inglorioos  deatfi. 

We  do  not  propose  that  any  man  or  any  race  has,  without  ex- 
ception, been  under  the  constant  iDflotaoe  of  those  axioms  that 
guide  the  mind  along  the  thread  of  tnidi ;  but  that  some  men  and 
some  races  hava  deviated  far  more  than  otiiers,  and  that  the  effect 
of  such  difference  is  quite  perceptible.  Some  races  have  become 
highly  improved,  while  others  only  give  evidence  that  they  belong 
to  the  animal  race  of  men. 

Distinctions  from  this  source  arose  between  Cain  and  Abel; 
between  the  sons  of  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  fire-worshippers  of 
his  day ;  between  Jacob  and  Esau ;  and  between  the  Israelites  and 
the  idolaters  of  the  surrounding  Hamitic  tribes.  This  love  of 
searching  into  mystery  without  using  the  aids  to  find  truth,  has  at 
all  times  of  the  world,  when  supreme  power  was  the  object  of  con- 
templation, led  men  to  idolatry,  sometimes  of  the  grossest  kind ; 
to  the  belief  in  mysterious  influences,  supernatural  agencies,  of 
spirits  and  demons,  magic,  witdheraft,  &c. 

To  the  same  order  of  causae  ne  are  to  attribute  the  sentiment 
entertained  by  some,  that  certain  portions  of  Scripture  and  certain 
words  sometimes  contain  unknown,  hidden,  secret,  or  mysterious 
meanings  or  instructions.  Such  views  involve  the  proposition  that  • 
such  words,  when  used  in  the  Scripture,  have  a  different  meaning 
than  when  otherwise  used  by  men,  and  are  to  be  translated  into 
another  language  by  substituting  different  ideas  than  those  ex- 
pressed by  such  words  when  used  by  man  in  his  own  oral  or  written 
language. 

Do  they  forget  that  the  language  of  man  is  the  language  of 
God  ?  That  revelation  is  always  adapted  to  the  understanding  of 
men  ?  They  forget  to  know  this  fireti  that  no  prophecy  of  the 
Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation.  It  happens  that  men 
take  their  own  circumscribed  view  of  the  providence  of  Gbd,  as 
God*s  ordinance  touching  a  matter,  and  if  Scripture  is  in  contra- 
diction, then  they  search  for  mysterious  or  unusual  meaning,  and 
give  it  such  interpretation  as  they  imagine  suits  the  case. 

Hence  theologians  who  deny  that  slavery  is  of  Divine  authority, 
are  led  to  the  necessity  of  also  denying  that  the  Greek  word  Sov^jog, 
douloBy  means  slave ;  or  that,  in  its  verbal  formation,  it  expresses  a 
cognate  action. 

The  frequency  of  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  copies  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  Testament,  as  left  us  in  the  evangelical  writings  of 
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the  apostles ;  the  varied  manner  in  which  they  have  applied  the 
term,  in  figurative  iUuatratiaiiy  in  comparison,  in  the  most  simple 
explanations,  as  well  as  in  the  expression  of  the  primitive  idea 
which  they  intended  to  oottvej  by  it,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient 
proof  that  whatever  such  piSmitive  idea  may  have  been,  yet  that  it 
surely  was  in  exact  confbnni^  to  the  common  and  roeeived  opinion 
of  its  signification  among  those  who  wrote  in  and  used  the  Greek 
language.  This  is  very  clear,  since  it  is  often  used  and  addressed 
^  the  Greeks  themselves,  insomuch  that  no  temerity  has  ever  yet 
asserted  that  this  word  is  of  different  import  when  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  than  when  found  in  the  Greek  authors 
generally. 


LESSON  III. 

The  Greek  noun  Soi?jogy  doiUoSj  which  we  stay  means  a  slave 
unconditionally,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine,  took  its 
origin,  both  phonetically  and  literally,  among  the  Greeks.  Let  us 
,  take  (^oc5,  as  theme  for  SlSquij  and  ?vOiXi),  or  from  the  radical 
A06),  loo :  both  phonetically  and  significantly  the  word  is  complete. 
At  the  most  ancient  period  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  said  they  had  no 
slaves,  and  it  is  a  little  remarkable  tliat  the  word  ^^doulos'  is  verv 
seldom  found  in  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers:  but  other 
nations  more  advanced  had  slaves.  The  idea,  slave,  was  then  ex- 
pressed by  them  by  the  terra  5wcj;»  dmosy  evidently  of  foreign 
origin.  This  latter  term  was  nearly  or  quite  obsolete  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Alexander,  when  the  word  douhs  is  found  to  have 
taken  its  place. 

The  ancient  and  Eastern  nations  were  particular  in  their  custom 
of  bathing  their  bodies  and  washing  their  feet,  &c.  One  of  the 
first  and  most  important  uses  to  which  the  early  Greeks  seem  to 
have  applied  slaves,  was  in  these  personal  purifications ;  and 
hence  the  peculiar  name  hov7.oc,  originated ;  hoV'7jn\d^  one  whose 
office  it  was  to  bathe  and  wash  them,  a  bondman  for  that  particular 
use. 

There  is  no  instance  in  which  Homer  has  used  the  word  incom- 
patible with  such  an  association.  The  mo.«t  afliocting,  we  may  say 
afflicting,  circumstance  in  which  he  has  introduced  the  word  is  the 
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parting  of  Hector  aod  Andromache;  wlien  Hector,  anticipating 
his  own  death,  and  the  probability  nf  ber  being  made  a  slare  to 
the  Greeks,  emphaticaUy  laments  lier  being  compelled  to  carry 
water  for  her  master,  as  if  that  was  mpMiirnlir  employment  in 
which  the  doulo9  was  engaged. 

Bnt  it  does  nol  affect  the  force  of  mmr  aipmient,  even  if  it  shall 
be  thought  that  the  origin  we  give  the  word  is  doubtful.  All  we 
at  the  present  moment  propose  is,  that  it  is  an  original  Greek  term, 
all  of  which  terms,  either  remotely  or  immediately,  spring  from 
particles  having  a  significant  and  phonetic  relation  with  the  deriva« 
tive.  Such  has  been  the  doctrine  of  all  who  have  written  upon 
the  philology  and  origin  of  the  Greek  language.  Valckenaems 
(the  edition  of  Venice,  published  by  Coletos)  says,  p.  8 — 

'^  Verba  eimplicia  apud  Graecos  sunt  vel  ^primitiva,'  vel  a  primi- 
tivis  per  varios  flexus  '  derivata.' 

^'Primitiva  verba  admodum  sunt  ^pancaf  ^  derivatorum'  nume- 
rus  est  infinitus. 

^^'Binse'  literarum  syllabse  verbum  primitivum  constituunt. 

^' Verba  primitiva,  secundum  observationem  tertiam,  dissyllaba 
sunt  vel  *bilittera,*  vel  trilittera,  vel  quadrilittera. 

"  Primitiva  '  bilittera,'  per  rei  naturam,  dari  possunt  in  univer- 
sum  (si  vel  totam  linguam  perscmtemur)  tantum  quinque,  nempe 
CJUJ,  66),  oo,  16),  TO.  Primitiva  '  trilittera*  sunt,  qua)  a  '  vocali.*  *  qua- 
drilittera' (pleraque  saltern)  quae  a  ^  coDSonante.'  incipiunt.  Hoc 
certum  est:  sed  de  eo  ctiamnum  addubito,  an  nonnulla  verba 
^  quinque'  litteris  constantia  pro  ^  primitivis*  debcant  haberi  ?"  &c. 

And  Lennepius,  de  Anologia  Linguae  Graecae,  (eadem  editio,)  p.  38 : 

'^  Cognita  literarum  potestate,  earumque  antiquitate,  ad  primas 
linguae  Graecae  origines  indagandas  progrediendum  est.  Viden- 
dum  itaque  primo  loco,  quaenam  voces  pro  ^  simplicissimis  origini- 
bus'  haberi  possint,  quaenam  minus  ?  Hoc  autem  ut  rite  peragatur, 
quaedam  de  *  partibus  orationis'  ante  sunt  monenda.  *^ 

"  Ex  viii.  partibus  quas  vulgo  statuunt  grammatici,  *  Verbum  et 
Nomen'  principem  obtinent  locum  ^  quum  reliquae  omnes  facillime 
ad  harum  partium  alterutram  rcferi  possint.  Quapropter  etiam 
^Aristoteles,*  aliique  de  veteribus,  revera  '  duas*  tantum  esse 
*  partes  orationis'  voluerunt. 

"  Addunt  quidem  alii  tertiam  partem,  utriusque,  nempe  it  '  verbi 
et  nominis,  ligamentum,'  sive  particulas,  quod,  nempe,  particulae 
orationem  in  unum  corpus  veluti  connectant  et  devinciant.  Sed, 
qui   attentius  ^  particularum'  naturam    inspexerit,  facile  animad* 
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vertat,  omnia  fere,  quse  ^particularum*  nomine  insigniuntnr,  si  ^exte- 
riorem  formam'  eorumqne  naturam  grammaticam  inspiciamns, 
referenda  esse  vel  ad  *  nomen'  vel  ad  '  verbum.* 

^^Itaverbi  gr.:  particnla  w,  Lat.  igitur,  re  vera  participium  est, 
eontracta  pro  sov,  quod  nentmm  a  masculo  iov  est,  quo  modo  partici- 
pium verbi  €6),  vel  elfUj  pronuntiarunt  lones,  quum  Attici  iov  con- 
traxerint  in  iv,  Apparet  itaque,  Graecum  bv  rerera  pertinere  ad 
nomina  participialia.  Eadem  ratio  cernitur  quoque  in  particolis 
Ttoij  Ttfiy  Tttij  quse  ^adverbia  loci*  dicuntur,  quorum  duo  priora 
proprie  '  dativa  antiqua'  sunt,  postremum  vero  genitivus  est ;  quem- 
admodum  similis  ratio  cernitur  in  adverbiis  quae  dicuntur  *•  Loci* 
apud  Latinos,  qudy  qudy  et  similibus. 

"  Ad  Worba  porro  referenda  sunt  dya,  <^£pf,  Ihi^  I3i,l(a  vel  fo, 
et  plura  alia  similia,  id  quod  in  aliis  clarius,  in  aliis  minus  mani- 
festo, apparet.  Horum  tamen  omnium  rationem  eandem  fuisse  in 
prima  linguae  Graccse  infantia,  non  est  quod  dubitemus. 

'*  Hsec  igitur  quum  revera  sic  sese  habeant,  jam  porro  inquiren- 
dum est,  utrum  verba,  an  vero  nomina,  ^primas'  linguae  Oraecs 
stirpes  nobis  subministrent. 

*'*•  Docet  autem  ipsa  rei  natura,  si  de  ^  simplicissimis'  verbis  sermo 
fiat,  'nomina*  a  'verbis/  non  verba  a  nominibus,  primum  esse 
formata. 

"  Quum  enim  omnes  res  vocabulis,  tanquam  nominibus,  signatae, 
ab  usu  qui  singulis  adest,  vel  quacumque  etiam  actione,  nomina 
sua  acceperint :  clare  apparet,  sicut  ipsam  actionem  unde  res  deno- 
minata  sit,  ita  ctiam  verbum,  quo  actio  designetur,  praecedere 
nomini,  quod  ab  actione  aliqua  rei  sit  inditura.  Atque  hoc  adeo 
certum  est,  non  solum  in  lingua  Grajca,  sed  etiam  omnibus  omnino 
Unguis,  ut  extra  omnem  controversiam  positum  esse  videatur :  nisi 
quis  delabatur  illuc,  ut  linguas  integras,  qua  late  patent,  nullo 
artificio  humane  accedente,  uno  temporis  articulo  hominibus  divi- 
nitus  datas  esse,  eosquo  statim  caluisse  tot  myriadas  quot  in  sin- 
gulis Unguis  sunt  vocabulorum ;  tametsi  res  ipsas  vocabulis  istis 
designandas  plerosque  primes  MbmtYics  ignorasse  certum  est. 

"Hoc  autem  quam  sit  rationi  contrarium,  jitque  ipsi  expcrientia?, 
facile  apparet,  si  modo  considoremus,  ea  ratione  multa  vocabula 
existere  jam  debuisso  priusquara  eorum  utilitas  inter  hominc-* 
ulla  esset,  quseque  proinde,  non  nisi  vani  et  inutiles  soni,  facile  et 
sine  ulla  jactura  dedisccnda  fuissent. 

"  Quin  imo  expericntia  abundc  docet,  primum  res  ipsas  inveniri 
hominum  industria,  deinde  autem  inventis  nomina  imponi,  sive  ab 
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dtilitate  sive  alia  qnalitate  ducta.  Ez  quo  porro  apparet,  quo 
pIuroB  res  ab  aliqno  popolo  inveniantur,  eo  ditiorem  et  uberiorem 
eonun  lingnain  fieri,  at  adeo  mirandnm  non  sit  tantam  esse  linguie 
Gt»c»  copiam  et  nbertatem,  qumn  exoolta  ea  fuerit  a  popolo 
iDgeniosissimOy  coi  omnes  artes  et  disciplinse  non  tantnm  primordia 
sua,  sed  etiam  omnem  fere  splendorem,  debent.  Lingnas  itaque 
diligenter  consideranti,  idem  quod  in  artibns,  in  iis  qnoqne  usu 
venire  apparebit:  eas  nimimm  a  pancis  simplicissimisque  initiis 
profectaSy  non  nisi  sensim  et  progressn  temporis  ad  earn  qua 
postea  patnenmt  amplitndinem  pervenisse.  Qnom  autem  hominnm 
natura  ita  sit  comparata,  nt  primum  eas  res  oircumspiciat,  quse 
necessario  ad  vitam  sustentandam,  et  cum  aliis  qnibuscum  homo 
societatis  vinoolo  conjunctns  est  secure  agendam,  requirantor, 
dein  Tero  ea  ezcogitat  qose  vitam  jucundiorem  possint  reddere, 
valde  verisimile  fit  vocabnla  ea  in  linguis  antiqnissima  esse  qoibus 
res  designantor  ad  vitam  d^endam  necessarise,  si  recesseris  ab 
iis  vocabulis,  quae  in  antiquissimorom  vocabulomm  locum  deinceps 
substituta  sunt,  ut  revera  hujus  generis  multse  vocabulorum  formse 
inveniantur,  quse  veroorum  obsoletorum  locum  occupaverunt. 

^^  Porro  non  alienum  erit  hie  observasse  non  tantum  ejusmodi 
vocabula  antiqnissima  existimari  debere,  sed  etiam  Mpsas'  signifi- 
cationes  verbis  subjectas  tanto  antiquioris  usus  esse,  tantoque 
magis  proprias  esse  habendas,  quanto  sunt  propiores  iis  rebus  quas 
corporis  sensibus  percipimus.  Ab  iis  enim  semper  servata  qua- 
dam  similitudine  ad  reliquas  quascumque  verborum  significationes 
progrediendum  est:  ut  adeo  appareat,  paucissimas  revera  esse 
proprias  verborum  '  significationes/  nee  alias  esse  nisi  corporeas, 
sive  eas  quibus  res  sensibus  externis  expositse  designantur. 

'^E  contrario  autem,  translatarum  significationum  copiam  im- 
mensam,  quas  ex  propria  notione,  tanquam  ex  trunco  arboris  rami, 
quaquaversum  pateant ;  manente  similitudine  inter  eas  omnes  et 
propriam  sen  primam  stirpis  significationem,  similiter  atque  rami, 
utcumque  dispersi,  et  communem  et  communis  trunci  naturam 
retinent. 

^^  Ex  his  prseterea  intelligitur  ea  verba,  quae  ovofiaJa  TteTtoirr 

fieva  a  Grsecis  vocantur,  sic  dicta  quia  a  ^  nomine'  vel  '  sono*  for- 

mentur,  '  propriam'  eam  significationem  quae  soni,  undo  facta  sunt, 

naturam  referat.     Quorum  verborum  numerus  ingens  revera  in 

linguis  est,  et  longe  major  quam  vulgo  oredi  solet.     Sed,  ut  ad 

propositum  redeamus,  ex  iis  quae  supra  dicta  sunt,  clare  apparet, 

simplicissimas  origines  non  posse  repeti  nisi  ab  ejusmodi  verbis, 

33 
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qoibus  actiones  ipsae  significentar ;  adeoque  a  verbis  sic  proprie 
dictis. 

^'  Quumque  actiones  infinite,  sive  nulli  certe  personse  adsignatse, 
per  rei  naturam  antecedere  debeant  iis  qa»  certse  personam  attriba- 
iintur,  Terba  4nfinitiya'  simplicissima  proprie  primas  lingose 
Gnecse  origines  continere  certum  est. 

^^Harum  autem  plnrimse,  quum  jam  a  longissimis  temporibns, 
una  cum  plerisque  notionibus  propriis,  ex  usu  ceciderint,  ac  diflS- 
cillimse  sa^pe  indagatn  sint,  quo  certiores  progredi  possimus,  id 
semper  tenendum  est,  ne  quidquam  admittamus  quod  constanti 
analogic  linguse  repugnet ;  dein  etiam,  ut  ex  ipsis  linguae  reliquiis, 
rite  inter  se  comparatis,  inqtiiramus  a  quo  verbo  originali  voca- 
bulum  quodque  oriatur:  etiam  tum,  quum  minus  ipsum  verbum 
originale  superstes  sit. 

^^Ubi  enim  in  sequentibus  agetur  de  ^  simplicissimis'  verbis 
^primitivis/  id  non  ita  accipiendum  e^t  quasi  ea  omnia,  sicut  etiam 
multa  derivata  simpliciora,  florente  lingua  Grseca,  in  sermone 
Grsecorum  adhuc  exstitisse  vellem ;  sed  tantum,  in  primo  lingua 
Grsecse  ortu,  aut  exstitisse  revera  aut  saltem  existere  potuisse. 
Neque  enim,  in  hoc  linguae  Qrsecse  defectu,  seque  certo  sciri 
potest,  an  tanta  copia,  quantam  fingere  verborum  per  lingus 
naturam  constanti  analogize  ductu  liceat,  prima  linguae  Grsecse 
setate  reipsa  viguerit.*' 

Our  object  is  here  to  present  the  Greek  scholar,  who  may  not 
have  reflected  on  the  subject,  such  suggestions  as  will  lead  him  to 
perceive  that  Sov^uog,  doulos,  is  an  original  Greek  word,  not  bor- 
rowed ;  and  although  he  may  not  agree  with  us  in  the  derivation  of 
the  term,  yet  that  he  may  readily  satisfy  himself  what  is  the 
true  derivation.  It  is  true,  Scheidius,  in  his  "  Animadversiones 
ad  analogiam  linguae  Groecao,"  has  criticized  the  views  of  Lennepius, 
and  has  devoted  near  thirty  pages  to  that  which  is  our  quotation 
from  him ;  and  we  did  fancy,  upon  its  examination,  that  he  had  rather 
established  than  weakened  the  argument  of  Lennepius :  in  fact  we 
did  propose  to  quote  him  as  authority ;  but  to  the  most  of  us  long 
quotations,  in  a  language  to  us  unknown,  are  quite  objectionable. 
We  therefore  refer  to  his  work,  pp.  246  to  275,  apud  Padden- 
burg  et  filium,  1790,  "Traiecti  ad  Rhenum.**  It  has  been  said 
by  some  of  those  who  contend  that  8ov/jog,  when  found  in  the 
Greek  Testament,  does  not  mean  slave,  that  the  Greek,  like  all 
other  languages  of  modern  date,  is  a  compilation  from  the  more 
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ancient  ones ;  and  since  the  Greeks  at  an  earlj  daj  had  no  slares, 
it  is  erident,  it  is  good  proof  that  the  more  ancient  tribes^  from 
whom  they  and  their  language  descended,  had  none :  and  in  all 
such  earlj  periods  of  the  world  men  nerer  had  words  in  their  lan- 
guage to  express  things  which  did  not  exist  among  them«  of  which 
ther  could  hare  no  idea. 

Therefore  hov/j»z  conld  not  hare  meant  slare, — '^an  idea  of 
which  thej  had  no  notion/*  Eren  if  this  statement  were  true,  we 
<lo  not  perceire  how  it  proves  their  proposition.  To  show  the  fn- 
tilitr  of  such  argument,  we  consent,  for  the  moment,  that  iovTjog 
is  not  an  original  Greek  word,  but  was  borrowed  from  some  other 
language,  in  which  it  meant  something  distinct  from  the  idea  of 
slave :  say,  a  freeman,  if  you  choose.  Language,  and  all  its  parts, 
has  ever  been  found  to  conform  itself  to  the  habits  and  wants  of 
those  who  use  it.  Wherefore  we  often  find  a  term,  which  some 
centuries  ago  expressed  a  certain  distinct  idea,  now  to  express 
quite  a  different  one.  We  therefore  cannot  say,  witfi  any  propriety, 
that,  because  the  word  iov}jo^  meant  a  "  fivemaii,''  at  the  age  of 
Noah,  that  it  also  meant  the  same  thing  ait  the  age  of  Alexander. 
If  it  meant  a  *'  freeman*'  at  the  age  of  Noak,  m  am  to  determine 
that  fact  by  its  use  at  that  period ;  if  otherwisa,  ire  should  be  able 
to  prove  that  our  word  flare  does  not  mean  a  dave  now,  but  a  proud 
and  lofty  distinction. 

It  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Schlavonic,  where  its  significance 
was  fame^  renown j  &c.;  but  the  Schlavonians  going  into  bond- 
age to  other  nations,  upon  their  inroads  on  Europe,  the  term  im- 
plying fame  in  their  ancient  national  distinctions  came  to  signify 
in  succeeding  ages  the  condition  of  bondage.  But  although,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  language  is  modified  by  the  habits  of  those  who 
apply  it,  yet  this  liability  to  change  ceases  when  the  language 
ceases  to  be  the  common  vehicle  of  thought.  Such  substantially 
has  been  the  case  with  the  ancient  Hebrew,  since  the  era  of  the 
prophets ;  and  such  has,  emphatically,  been  the  case  with  the  ancient 
Greek  since  the  breaking  down  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

And  even  at  the  age  of  the  apostles,  the  Greek  had  already  ar- 
rived at  the  very  highest  point  of  its  cultLvation.  No  history,  no 
writer  gives  proof  of  any  subsequent  improvement.  If,  then,  we 
desire  with  seriousness  and  truth  to  determine  the  significance  of 
any  term  then  in  use,  the  same  is  alone  to  be  found  by  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  Greek  literature  of  that  age. 

There  are  two  modes  by  which  an  idea  expressed  in  one  language 
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is  explained  in  another.  Where  both  languages  contain  words  of 
synonymous  meaning,  then  the  expressing  the  idea  through  the 
medium  of  the  words  in  another  language,  is  properly  what  we 
mean  by  ^translation."  But  in  many  instances,  the  second  lan- 
guage contains  no  word  or  words  which  are  synonymes  of  the  term 
by  which  the  idea  is  expressed  in  the  language  which  we  wish  to 
translate.  In  that  case  we  can  accomplish  the  object  only  by 
transferring  the  term  expressing  the  idea  from  the  one  language 
to  the  other.  Example : — ^When  the  French  exhibited  to  the  na- 
tives here  a  padlock,  the  natives  associated  the  thing  with  their 
idea  of  the  tortoise,  from  the  fancied  mechanical  resemblance,  and 
with  them  the  name  of  the  one  became  the  name  of  the  other  also. 
But  when  we  exhibited  to  them  a  steamboat,  they  found  their  lan- 
guage destitute  of  any  word  to  express  their  idea  of  the  thing  ex- 
hibited ;  consequently,  they  transferred  into  their  own  language  the 
word  steamboat,  to  express  the  new  idea. 

With  a  view  to  b^  enabled  to  come  to  a  truthful  decision  as  to 
the  definiteness  of  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  word 
doulosy  when  mad  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  let  us  make  a 
suitable  inqUflEF.  fining  the  Greek  authors  read  and  studied  at  their 
time,  regardleeil  of  what  may  be  the  result  as  to  the  establishment 
of  any  peculiar  theory  or  favourite  notion.  Let  a  development  of 
the  truth  be  the  sole  object  of  the  research,  careless  of  what  else 
may  stand  or  fall  thereby.  And  since  all  have  not  chosen  to  burden 
themselves  with  the  toilsome  lesson  necessary  in  a  preparation  for 
such  examination,  we  consent  that  such  may  pass  it  by  with  the 
same  indiflference  with  which  they  regard  the  study. 


LESSON  IV. 


We  commence  our  quotations  from  the  Greek  authors  with  the 
Cebetis  Tabula,  from  the  Gronovius  edition,  Glasgow,  1747 : 

P.  17.  8l6  xcu  brav  dva?.<l)aYi  Ttavff  baa  i%aJ6e  Ttapd  Tr,q 

"^^X^^y  dvoLyxoj^s^ai  raiytaK;  raig  yvvai^i  SovXeveiVy  xcu 
Ttdvd'  vTtofiBvetVy  xal  daj^Yjfioi^iVy  xal  TCoielv  evexev  rovrav  baa 
earl  (S^Sepd, 

P.  34.  Tovg  ^yiatovgy  €<^,  xal  rd  (leyiata  ^p/a,  tt  TtpoTf- 
pov  airov  xarrja^tf,  xai  ixoTuOj^Sy  xal  eTtoiet  Sov^^ov.     Tavra 
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Tcdvra  vevixrpcsy  xai  OTUppL^ev  d^)'  iar/tov,  xai  xsxpdryixev 
iavrov,  SaatB  sxsiva  vSv  rovrq^  SovXevovci^  xaBojiep  oStog 
ixsivovg  Ttforefov. 

.SschyluB,  Prometheus  Chained.    Line  463 : 

xi^e^a  TtfGftoq  iv  ^vyclg  xvoSaXa 
^evyXouai  SovXevovrcu 
In  his  ChoBphoroi  line  75 : 

ex  yap  cijuav 
Tta/tpuiuv  hov^LOv  iadyop  alaavj 
iixcua  xcu  im  Sixaua, 

Ttperunn^  apX^  ^i^ 

^{q  ^pofiivcjfv  aivsoau,  TUxpov  ^pevSav 

crvyog  xpatoixsiff. 

Bnmey  trmnsktes  this  passage  thns : 

Etenim  e  domo  patema  senrilem  indoxefiii  sortem,  $tat  jnste 
et  injoste,  convenienter  origini  meae,  eonun  qi4^  agnnt  landar« 
acerbnm  mentis  odium  coercenti.  ""^^^ 

Line  133.  xaya^  [liv  dvri^v2jog  — ^whicM  itiAid^  iiithor  trans- 
lates, Et  ego  qoidem  pro  serra  habeor.  ^  * 

Anacreon,  Sur  r Amour  Eiclave  : 

At  MoMTOi  rav  ^Epora 
^a^aaoji  ore^fdtHHOij 
T^  KdXXsL  7Uipei(Mav. 
Ecu  vvv  n  Kvdspeia 
Tafteiy  'kitacpa  ^>epovaa, 
AvGouidcu  rov  Hpura. 
Kdv  ?XGY!  he  rig  dvrovy 
Ovx  e^euJLj  iievei  Si' 
AovXsveiv  iehiiaxrau 

Lncian,  Dialogues  of  the  Crods — Jove,  .Sseolapius,  and  Hercules: 

i^6)  iej  et  xai  fjo^iev  d?J?jo,  ovre  ifaiXevaa  oOTUp  av. 
Translation:  Ego  vero,  si  nihil  aliad,  neque  serriyi  quemadmo- 
dum  tu,  &c. 

Mercury  and  Maia : 

SiOTtep  oi  iv  y^  xaxiig  iovXeinvregy 

Ut  in  terris  solent,  qui  malam  serritutem  serriunt. 
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Charon  sire  Contemplantes.    Mercury : 

Oi  yap  o7(T3a  baoi  TtoXefioc  8id  roiro,  xai  kTtiSovTjcu^  tccu 

^/ipcrrnpuiy  xcu  invopxiouy  xcu  ^voiy  xcu  ^aiid,  wu  7cXou$  /E/a- 

$cp6gy  xalifiTtopiaiy  xai  Sov^elac, 

Nescis  enim  quot  propterea  bella  ezistant,  et  iiusidise,  latrocinia, 
perjuria,  caedes,  vincula,  navigatio  longinqoa,  mercaturse,  servitutes 
denique  ? 

Cataplus  sive  Tjrannos : 

Clotho. — "Axoi^f  fioTLhav  ydp  avtaxsifi  [la^op,  Triv  liBv  yi>- 
vaixd  aoL  MiSag  6  Sov^og  S^sl,  xai  Tta^ai  Si  cturnv  ifwixsvev. 

Audi,  magis  enim  iis  auditis  lugebis :  uzorem  tuam  Midas  ha- 
bebit,  servos  qui  olim  adolterio  illi  cognitos  est. 

Megapenthes. — Kdv  Ihuytrjy  (jle  TtoirfioPy  &  Motpa,  rHv  Ttevrt- 

rav  svay  xqiP  Sov^ovy  dvri  rov  ndXcu  jSoacJUcdg. 

Vel  privatum  me  fi&oito,  Parca,  pauperum  unum,  vel  servum,  pro 
eo,  qui  rex  nuper  fui. 

Necyomantia^  Monippus : 

*  *  *  im^al^ovro  re  dfjia  Ttdvreg,  ^aaiXEigj  JovXot, 
(Tarpcbtat,  'Ttkwjrceg^  lOuovovoc  xai  (i£rsfie2£  rtdoi  taxv  rero^fiyi- 
ftsvav.  iviovg  Se  avrcov  xai  iyvQpiaaiiev  tSopregy  oTtoaot  ncav 
tcjv  eva/yxog  tereXsvryjxoruv.  oi  be  ivexaTamrovro  xai  dTtea- 
rpe^ovro'  ei  Se  xai  npooS?j7(oieVy  [ia?ua  SovXonpeneg  rt, 
xai  xoTuaxexyrixov  xai  ravra,  nog  oiei,  (3apeig  ovreg  xai  vmp- 
oTtrat  Ttapd  rov  (iiov ; 

Una  autem  omnes  puniebantur,  reges,  servi,  satrapae,  pauperes,  di- 
vites,  mendici ;  cunctosque  poenitebat  patratorum ;  nonnullos  agno- 
vimus  etiam  conspicati,  eorum  de  numero  scilicet  qui  nuper  vitam 
finierant;  illi  vero  proe  pudore  vultus  tegebant  seseque  averte- 
bant ;  quod  si  forte  respicerent,  valde  quidem  servilem  in  modum, 
atque  adulatorie,  illi  ipsi,  qui  fuerant  quam  putas  graves  et  su- 
perbi  aliorum  contemtores  in  hac  vita. 

Deorum  Comitia: 

Momus :    *    *    *    touya^irv  oi  XxvdaL  xai  oi  Ferae  ravra 

opQvreg  avrovj  ^laxpa  mlv  'xpUpeiv  eiTiovreg,  avrot  dTtadava- 
ri^ovai,  xai  ^eovg  x^tporovovacvy  org  dv  f^eXrio'cjcr^,  rov  arror 
TpoTtov  bvTtep  xai  Zdfto?.^£g,  SovXog  C)Vy  Ttapereypd^rjj  ovx 
oib'  bjtog  SiaTLadon^. 
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Proinde  Scjths  ac  Getse  hsec  illomm  Tidentes,  longam  nobis 
Talere  jossis,  immortalidrci  so  donant,  et  deoe  qaosconque  volaerint 
feris  suffiragiis  consalutant,  eodem  modo  quo  Zamobus  etiam, 
servos  com  esset,  in  album  nescio  qnomodo  delitescens,  irrepsit. 

Demosthenes.    Leipsic  Ed.  1829,  in  4  vols.    Vol.  i. 

Olynthiac  2d.  *  *  *  ^  cig  ot  Ttopd  riiv  ahrciv  d^iav  ieiov- 
Xc;>liBvoL  QerrdXoi  vvv  ovx  dv  iTievdefOL  yivoivro  aaiisvoi — 
which  Leiand  translates  thus :  *  *  *  ^^  or  that  the  Thessalians, 
who  haye  been  so  basely,  so  undeservedly  enslaved^  would  not 
gladly  embraoe  their  freedom.'* 

P.  70.  OTL  AdxeSaufiovioig  xataiovXoviiivoigy  &c. 

Philiiq^ic  4th,  p.  142.  frnts  iovXeveiv  dXX^). 

P.  148.  eig  iovXsiav,  &c. 

Idem.  Triv  Se  tixv  hov^av  ojux^^^oul  hr^Ttov  /to;  yivea- 

3at  hei. 

Idem,  p.  149.  — Sot^X^  hij  TtXriyai,  aeai  6  rov  Ciiftatog 

auxvafiog'  &c. 

Idem,  p.  158.     *    *    *    imo^cnov  SovXeveiv. 

Idem.  olSe  yap  axfiSog  bri  SovXevsiv  liev  vfieig  ovr* 

Idem,  p.  159.  imy^ydyero  eig  tio^  virv  Ttofovaav  3oi>- 

On  the  Treaty  with  Alexander,  p.  227.  *  *  *  r»  Ttsic^evTog 
ys  8ovX€V€LV  dvri  rcjv  dpyvpovrixov. 

Idem,  p.  229.  rov  S*  elg  Soviet  av  dyovrd  fiEy  &c. 

De  Corona,  p.  208.   Ttorep    6g   6   Ttavnp  aoVy  Tp6f£>7$, 

iSovXevs  Ttap  'Ekmq  Tp  Ttfog  rp  Qr^aeiQ  SiSdaxovrt  ypafi- 

fjuiray  &c. 
Idem.  dX^l'  (5$  6  rpiripav^g  ^opfUGiVy  6  Aicwog  rov 

^>p€appiov  hotXog,  &c. 

Idem,  p.  289.  —^ci>Gr'  iXev^epog  ix  8ovXoVy  xal,  &c. 

Idem,  p.  309.  rovg  "EXArWig  xaraSovXov(i6vovg. 

Idem,  p.  315.  Ttpoade/isvyiv  da^xxXoig  Sov^sveiv. 

Idem,  p.  316.  bt  brov  hov^evcovCLV  £t5n)%6g. 

Idem.  6  Si  xai  Tp  itarpihi  imp  rov  (in  ravrriv  In- 

i&ty  Sov^evovaav  djto^vvifJTceLV  i^e^riaei^  xai  ^)oSepcytBpag 
rtynGeratrdg  vSpeig  xou  rag  airifngigy  d$  iv  SovXevovVrp  T^ 
TtoT^i  ^f>6LV  dvdyxri  rov  Savdroi;.  ^ 
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Idem,  p.  343,  {in  the  Epitaph.)  i^fin  ^vyov  av;|jm  3ev- 

rsg  SovXoavvr^gy  &c. 

Idem,  p.  345.  ecog  SovXovg  eTtoiriaav. 

Oratio  de  Falsa  Legatione,  vol.  ii.  p.  37.  d>lXa  Sov^eV' 

BiVj  xai  re^dvat  r^  <?>o/?6),  ocai  rovg  Qri^aiovgy  xai  rovg 
^OUnTtov  ^Bvovgy  [oCg]  dva/yxd^ovrcu  rpe^iVy  SugMiCfievoi 
xard  ocQficLgy  xai  roa^'^^idvoi  rd  biO^. 

Idem,  p.  54.  xak  ydp  roij  Ttpiyrov  (liv  'Afi^Tto^Vf  TtoTjv 

vfierspavy  SovXrjv  xarsarrioevy  f(if  tor  a  avfifjiax^^^  avrov 
xai  ^i^jyjv  Byf>a/4^ev. 

Idem,  p.  60.  &(TT*  ixstvog  6  SovXevcov  ifie^Jksv  eaBC' 

^(xt  roig  OTto  rng  eiprtvrig  ^.vaireTjovotVy  ovx  vfistg' 

Idem,  p.  78.  &n  ravra  (liv  avr^  avviiSet  Tteitfo/yfiEva^ 

xai  SovXog  nv  tqv  pyifidrGiv  stovrav. 

Idem,  p.  95.     ^Ekeyeta  Xo^vog. 

Eig  Se  xaxriv  ra^^c^yg  ^/Iv^e  Sov^^oavvrfVy 
"H  ardaiv  ifi^vTuovj  7t62£fi6v  ^'  ev^am*  STieyei^iy 
^'Og  7tok?iQv  iparriv  (oT^aev  vihxiYiv. 

Idem,  p.  97.  ol  ydp  bv  raig  TioTjBCi  yvoypificytaroty  xai 

npoBcrdvaL  rov  xoivc^v  d^Lov(iBvoL,  rrv  avrov  TipoSiSovreg 
B^^v^BpiaVy  ol  Svarv^Bigy  av^ipBTov  avrotg  BTtdyovrai  5op- 
T^BiaVy  ^OUmtov  ^L?uav,  xai  ^Bviavy  xai  iratpiaVy  xai  ra 
roiav^^  imoxopL^o^voL. 

Oratio  adversus  Leptinem,  p.  174.  7t0)g  yap  ovxl  ^ou  xara 

roiyto  hBivorar'  dv  TUTWv^g  6  Xa^p/a$  ipaveiy],  bi  fin  [lovov 
B^apxBOBLB  rolg  rd  roiavra  nokirBvo^Bvoig  rov  ixBivov  Sov- 
Xov  AvxiSav  Ttpo^Bvov  vfiBrBpov  TtBTtoLxixBvaij  d?i?J  bI  xai  Sia 
rovrov  ndXcv  rHv  kxBivid  n  So^Bvrov  d^BTuoivro^  xai  rair 
airiav  T^yovtBg  'ri/BvSri; 

Oratio  contra  Midiam,  p.  207.  ^xai  roaavrip  y'  J;^prI(TaTo 

vTtBp^oXYiy  QOrBj  xqv  Big  SovTiOv  vBpi^ri  rig,  6[ioiG>g  iSidXBv 
imap  rovrov  ypa^v.  *  *  *  BTCBiSri  Sb  bv^bv  ovx  inirriSBiovn 
(HftB  Ttpog  iovXoVy  |U>7^'  o^$  i^BLvai  nparrBlv  BTtara^Bv. 

P.  208.  No^og. — 'Edv  rig  v^piOYi  eig  r^i^a,  ri  TXaihay  7[  yv- 
valxay  7[  dvhpay  rcjv  bXbv^b^qv,  ri  rov  Sov?y(dv,  n  rcapdvofiov 
^L  TtoincTYi  Big  rovrQv  nrd,  ypoLpBO^  Ttpog  rovg  ^BOfio^Brag 
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6  fiavXifiEvog  ^A^fpfOLum,  dig  i^fOTiv.     *     *     *     dxorerBj  u 
dyifeg  ^A^ypuuH,  rov  vouov  rrg  ^kkjav^famoLgj  6g  ovU  Torg 
iovXovg  v3fi^&J^au  d^cof. 
P.  209.         buag  ovj*  oauv  dv  rqih'  xarti^ivrBg  SovXovg 

P.  210.  ^AmS^Jjuxvi  dmonrfOTtaiq^  ^ovp  3v(Tgu,  xak  ote^- 

MT^opecy  tkn>^ifovg  jcojl  hov7,ovgy  xak  iXtvieiv  (iiav  tfiifov. 

Idem,  p.  253.  rirTCtBiv,  d?^jaL  rry  hu  riig  Tto/atng  aeoi 

ttw  la^peiv  nfo^xuiiv  ^oSljVj  diixelv,  &g  Sovkoig  ;|rptifiew)g 
rcig  iXev^foig. 

Oratio  adveniis  Androtionem,  p.  293.  VTKp  rov  (m  TO 

OQfia  aXovg  slg  ro  i&Jfjujnrrjpiov  iXx&j^aiy  %  d2XcL  aaj^rifunfoiyij 
d  hov^uv,  mx  iXsv^fuVy  iariv  ifyoj  &c. 

Idem. Tcai  firiVj  €i  ^eXoirs  axi^^xa^auy  ri  hovXoVj  n 

iXev^fov  elvcuy  iwu^peij  rovro  (juByurrap  of  ivfocrej  on  roig 

(iiv  iov^oig  to  cikfui  rcxv  ahuaqitastuy  hatayruv  Imei&wm 

km. 
Idem,  p.  295. norep*  ovv  cisa^  rovrcup  ixaarop  (uaelVf 

xcu   Tto^siieiv  avr^  Sid  rriy  €ia^>ofdv  rwirtriv,  ri  rctp  (Miv 

axfrinfyi^i^navrunf ojcovovrunf  viu^  hov^ov  e^, 

ToauL  ix  Sov2,(jv  €ivauj  xai  Ttfoarsxeiv  air^  to  ixtov  (iifog 

iia^peiv  (lerd  tixv  (leroixciiv. 

Idem,  p.  298.  -el  yoLp  avSpanoia^v  luikug^  dXka,  fin 

rov  dpx^eiv  irifav  d^tovvrcnvy  ufiokoyelre  sivauj  ovx  dvj  & 
dvSpeg  ^A^rivaioh  rdg  v^peig  rveax^(^^ .  rag  roirtov,  dg  xard 
rrv  dyopav  v^ipi^svy  ofwv  [leroixovgy  'A^r^vcuovgy  SeoVy  dndyovy 
^ow  iv  rdlg  ixx^jyjaiaigy  im  rov  ^rtfjuirogy  Sov^ovg  xm  ix 
SovXov  TccOjoVy  iavrov  ^eXriovgj  xm  ix  ^eXriovtxvj  ipcytHv. 

Idem,  p.  299.  vvv  S*  iru  raig  eia^x)faigy  6  hixauov  io^ 

oficojgy  (in  aoi  TuareveiVy  oXkd  rolg  ax/vng  hov^oigy  rrtv  nolXiVj 
hfjw^  dXhi  ri  n^rruxvy  &c. 

Oratio  adversus  Timocratem,  vol.  iii.  p.  128.  xax  ydf  ixei' 

vQfVy  Z)  dvS^g  hacajaroLLy  boot  dv  i^^v^spoi  yivovraiy  ov  rrig 
i^sv^spiag  x^^^  i^oixn  rolg  SeOTtoraigy  d^^ji  (ivcfovai  fid^vora 
dv^pomcjv  oTtdrrcw,  ore  owiaojcfw  airoig  hov^oyaaaiv. 

Idem,  p.  133.  ei  ovv  (in  rifiiypriicfria^e  roirtovgy  ovx  dv 

^^dvoi  ro  TO^^og  rovroig  roig  ^pioig  iov^evov. 
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Idem,  p.  141.  xai  (mv  el  ^Tjoire  oxs'^i^ia^iu  noLf  viiii 

airolgy  Z)  dv8f>€g  Sixaarou,  ti  hov^ovy  ri  i^^v^fop  elvcu  hut- 
^ipei,  rovro  [lEyiarov  dv  svpoirey  bri  rotg  fisv  SovXoig  to 
CQfia  tQv  dSixriiidrGiv  bjtdvruv  vTieilS^vvov  iart^  rotg  j*  iXev- 
^ipoig  vararov  rovro  Ttfoa'nKst  xoT^biv. 

Oratio  HI.  adversns  Aphobam,  p.  242.  wcUroi  dy*  nv  iov- 

T^og  dv^^^umogj  xai  fin  Ttpoaiio^j&yviro  Ttpog  rovh^  iXev^pog 
bIvcUj  &e. 

Idem,  p.  243.  dXXjdxcu  hov^ov  eivoArovdv^pcMovrC) 

ovri. 

Idem,  p.  247.  Siofitsp    rovg    6(i6Xofyox)fihfQg    SovXovg 

Ttafo^dg,  rov  iXev^pov  ri^iov  ^daavi^eiv,  bv  ovS^  bcfujv  TtofOr 
hoivaiy  &c. 

Oratio  I.  adversus  Onetorem,  p.  266.  xxuaJtortav  hovT^oij 

xai  e^£v^fOL  Tttxpayswjvrou,  Seji  S*  evpe^rh^ou  ro  ^r^ovfisvovy 
ov  Xf^^^^  '^^  '^^  i^^v^pcyp  (lOLprvpiaugy  d22d  rovg  Sov- 
^ovg  ^obCfavi^ovreg  ovro  ^viretre  rrtv  dMi^uiv  evpeiv  rov 
TisTipa/yiisvGiv.  *  *  *  8ov2,qv  Ss  ^oujavta^vruv,  ovSe- 
veg  TuLmxy^  i^yt^yT^^^^av^  c5g  ohc  oXri^  rd  ix  rrig  ^axsdvov 
elTtov, 

Oratio  in  Phormionem,  vol.  iv.  p.  13.  vvv  5*  ovx  ifwiy 

*  *  *  dXX  iv  BoGTtofX}),  xai  Trig  axyyypa^ig  cot  xetusvyig 
"A^vYiCL  xai  Tipog  ifiSy  xai,  q  ro  ;^pi^/ov  dTieSiSovgy  ovrog 
^vYjrovy  xai  TteT^og  rooovrov  [leT^vrog  tO^Ivj  (idf^rvfa 
oiSsv  BTtotriaOy  oiT'e  bov^ovy  oiV  iXev^epov. 

Oratio  in  Pantaenetum,  p.  80.  rig  yap  TUdTtore  ro  heOTtdrr^ 

Tja^^Vy  rov  hovXov  rd  Tipdyfiara^  QOTiep  xvpiovy  xarriyo- 
pYjaev; 

Oratio  in  Macartatum,  p.  173.  sTUJuyyeTiXeLV  Se,  Tiepi  (uv 

rcov  Sov^Qv  ro  SecfTtorYi  Ttepl  ^e  rov  J/Ui^^pcjv  roig  ra 
Xprf\\juar  sxovCLV, 

Oratio  in  Stephanum,  I.  p.  217.  ^vnaerac  ydp  ov  Tta- 

Tp6$,  vTtsp  visGiv  ypd^vrog,  ioixvta  Sia^xipy  dXild  SovXov 
XeTyViiaofievov  rd  ruv  SEOTtorHvy  biUdg  iin  So^aei  hixriv  oxomovv-' 
rog. 

Idem,  p.  231.  xai  el  (lev  Ttivrig  ovrog  nvy  fiiielg  S'  evTio- 
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CM  nouieg  or  oc  TornK?  tut  iiiijr  ^yafnfL»  iiaai^am^  oi  7W 
JoviloD  TittT  TOT  JHnnrmr  ^  ^  ^  oi^rog  J*  or  Torvai'- 
Tior  my  JHTJWify  6  jovXo^  i^evd^Oy  ^  &i^  jaiwyup  aDoi 

Idem,  p.  2S4.  ormr  ^tip  ffcor  Tuomiy,  Mixwg  Tiya^ 

dy  ani  at*  xaraaxEviaip;  tq  ?jo}^  <rr  JoviLo^  J^r^Gu 

Idem,  p.  23ou  «u  &Qtfci4  »u  ayr^JoilQ  «cu  hcerm^  fir 

vnepii^jri  fte  mu  Tag  ^oytxTtpag,  &'  eMFiay  m^  ifoanw  ^or- 

dovXoi  fi£v  ixelvoij  iovXog  S"  aSrog  kv,  hecjtoTai  h*  vtmg. 

Ontio  in  Tfanodieiim,  p.  312.  6  ii  wfV  fOEpnyi  av  9«ipea- 

;|reTO,  01^'  &g  SovXov  rov  Aiaxpion^  ruipaiovgj  ix  rov  aoua- 
rog  rov  iXeyx9^  r&ov  yev&r^aiy  ^^avfievogj  dv  (ov  ftaf^ny 
piav  7Uifdaj[fjraL,  &g  iXev^fov  wrog,  fcc 

Sophocles,  Electra,  line  814 : 

nS»7  iet  fi£  iovXsveiv  mXcp 
iv  rotaiv  ixOioroiaiv  dvOfopUMf  iypij 

^ovevcsi  Ttarpog. 
This  Francklin  transktes  thns :  ^^Left  at  last,  a  slaye  to  those 
whom  most  on  earth  I  hate." 

Antigone,  line  202.  rovg  &  iovX6aag  dyecy. 

Francklin  thns — ^^And  made  yon  slaves." 

Idem,  line  478. 

ov  yap  ixTteXsi 

^kfovslv  (ii  y'  oGT^g  iovXog  iari  roxv  TtcXog* 
Thns — "  'Tis  not  for  slaves  to  be  so  hanghty." 

Idem,  line  517.  ov  yap  Tt  iovXo gj  dAA.' d&A4»og  g>%eto. 

Thns — ^*  He  was  a  brother,  not  a  slave." 

Idem,  line  756.  ywaixog  oxv  SovXevfiay  ijmxciyti2!^(i£. 

Thns — ^^  Think  not  to  make  me  thus  thy  scorn  and  laughter, 
thou  woman's  slave." 

Ajax,  line  489.  vvv  8*  elfu  iovXrj. 

Thus — "  Though  now  a  wretched  slave." 

499.  ^vv  TtaiSi  r^  CGi  ^ovXlav  i^etv  rpo^rn^. 

Thus — "And  thy  loved  son  shall  eat  the  bread  of  slavery," 
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1020.  SovXog  TuoyoiOiv  aW  IXfv^pot;  ^veiq, 

Francklin  thus — "And  to  slavery  doomed." 

1286.  ^ai)T' owe  (bwrnv  jUfydJla  Ttpog  SovJloy  xaxd'y 

Thus — "  Shall  we  be  thus  insulted  by  oar  slaves  ?" 

1289.  Q  SoiJlog,  6  ix  trig  ^CLp(3dpov  prrpog  ycycig. 

Thus — "I  am  a  slave,  bom  of  a  barbarian  mother." 

Oedipus  Tyrannus,  line  1062 — 

av  (jLBv.yofy  ovS*  dv  ix  rpiTrjg  lyo) 
[u^pog^vQ  rpiSovXogy  ix^veixaxn. 
Thus — "  Were  I  descended  from  a  race  of  slaves,  'twould  not 
dishonour  thee." 

1123.  n  SoCJlog,  ovx  mnqrogj  dXJl'  ofxot  tpau^ig. 

l?hus — "  Although  I  am  a  slave,  yet  I  was  not  purchased,  but 
bom  and  reared  up  in  his  house." 

1168.  w  hov^og,  n  xeivov  rvg  iyyeviig  yeyd^g; 

Thus — "Was  he  the  son  of  a  slave;  if  not,  of  whom?" 

Oedipus  Coloneus,  line  917 — 

xcu  (WL  Ttokiv  xsvavSpov  n  Sov^^r^v  rivd 

iho^ag  elvau 
Francklin  thus — "  Or  didst  thou  think  I  valued  a  desert  land, 
or  that  my  people  were  a  race  of  slaves  ?" 

Trachinise,  line  63.  SovJlatg,  female  slaves. 

Line  63 — 

nSe  yap  ywn 

Francklin  thus — "This  woman,  though  a  slave,  hath  spoken 
what  would  have  well  become  the  mouth  pf  freedom's  self  to  utter." 

257.  ^vv  itaici  x(u  yvfva.ixi  SovXG)a€Lv  m. 

Thus — "  And  bind  in  slavery  his  wife  and  all  his  race." 

267.  <^m  §6,  ^ovXog  dv8p6g  w$  iT^v^epov 

pauoLto. 
Francklin  thus — "  And  said  a  slave  like  him  should  bend  be- 
neath a  freeman's  power." 

283.  TtoXig  ^e  Sov^yj, 

302.  ravw  Se  Sov^ov  laxovaiv  ^lov. 

367.  ov^^  (og  re  bovXr^v. 

467.  BTiepae  xqSov^ioaev. 
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Philoctetcs,  Ime  995— 

Of  fwi  To^joLg.  rfm^  feht  ug  iovXovg  tPai/pog 

Arisio^uuica,  Bane  (BatnchoiX  line  191 — 

ioiXor  ovx  oy^ 
a  ffr.  re¥aciidp:xB  rrr  nsfi  rw  aeprar. 
531.  ug  iovXog  im  mi  ^imsrog. 

541.  a  satr^oLg  idr  jodXog  ar. 

581.  — -dorXog  diia  jbou  ^97;r6g  ay; 

632.  — d^CLivnig  dvai  ^fu  Aforwiog  Au^y 

691.  xdyri  jovXcjy  &o:7nmx^. 

742.  —ore,  jodXog  i^,  l^oOTKEg  ^«4  i^MMf^ 

743.  TWTO  fiipToi  iofvXump 
BV^vg  nsnoirpoajg. 

949.  — -dAA'  iXe/fv  n  ywn  t'  Ifioi  jjS^  iofiXog 
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Ayes  (Omithes),  line  69.  offng  ^yof/B  iovXog. 

Line  763 — 

Tov  ^Ckx^ftavog  yivcivg 

ft  a  iovXog  ioTi  Kdfj  &e. 

911.  €7tetra  inta  iovXog  uv  mfajv  i^^i^* 

Eqnites  (Hyppes),  line  44 — 

aSrog  t^  Ttporifq.  vovfajviqi 

htfiaro  iovXov. 
LjBistnte,  line  330.  —^ovXfiaiv  iiarifyfiiv9[. 
Achamenses,  401 — 

o3'  6  hovXog  oirroai  aaupug  djtEXfivaro. 

Vespae  (Sphekes),  517— 
d?ML  iovXeifuv  XeXt^^ag, 

TtcLve  iovXeiav  XeyoVy 
oGTig  dpx^  *^^^  andvrQv. 
line  602— 

rv  SovXsiav  ovaav  i^aaxEg  ;|nL7D7p6oriav  anoSei^eiv, 
Line  681— 
aXX'  avrrv  uoi  rrv  SovXsiav  ovx  dno^xuvuv  dnoxvaiei/g. 
cfvydpusyd?jy:  iovXeia  'orivyTovtovgiupajuxinxt^hfdfxi^ 
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Thesmophoriaznsse,  line  537 — 

aiftcU  ye  xcu  ra  jov>ldpta,  ke. 

564.  0^5'  og  CVy  trig  hovXrig  texovcrig  dpjifv*. 

Ecclesiazosae,  line  651.  ol  iov^oi. 

Line  721— 

xak  rag  ye  ^ovXag  ovxi  &t  xoai4OV(i£V0Lg 
rriv  rw  e2£v^fCKP  v^KifTtdi^eLV  KirTtftv^ 
d>Ud  TCopd  To^  SovXoLOi  xotfidbCf^ou  fiovov, 
xa/tofvdx^  rw  ;|rotp(n/  OTtoretiXfAifpag, 

Homer,  Iliad  iii.  407 — 

M*?^'  en  aotai  Ttoheccw  imxPtpe^ioig  "OXviiflop, 
'AXJl*  aiel  TCppi  xeivov  bt^vey  tccu  i  ^/loarcn?, 
E{(To«6  <r'  n  d^xpv  TtoLrtffetaiy  n  bye  SovXy}v. 

Which  Pope  has  paraphrased  thus — 

^'  A  handmaid  goddess  at  his  side  to  wait, 
Renounce  the  glories  of  thy  heavenly  state, 
Be  fix'd  for  ever  to  the  Trojan  shore, 
His  spouse,  or  slave,  and  mount  the  skies  no  more." 

Iliad  vi.  460— 

"ExTopog  nbe  yvvriy  bg  dptareveaxe  iidxeodai 
Tpciov  LTtTtoSdfjicdv,  ore  ^IXiov  dfi^efiaxovro. 
"11$  Ttore  r($  ipeer  aol  5'  aii  veov  eaaerac  d^jyog 
Xrirei'  Totoi)5' dz/^po^,  afivveiv  bov?.iov  r^ap. 

We  should  be  happy  to  see  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  original 
transferred  into  English.  We  offer : — "  This  is  the  wife  of  Hector, 
the  brptvest  of  the  horse-taming  Trojans,  when  our  people  fought 
about  Ilion.  Thus  perchance  some  one  will  say :  and  this  will  be 
to  thee  a  fresh  sorrow,  to  feel  the  want  of  thy  husband  to  ward 
off  the  day  of  slavery." 

Odyssey  xiv.  339 — 

'A>Ul'  ore  yoLiYig  no'kXov  aTteTOud  TCovronopog  vyivg, 
Avrixa  SovXtov  rilJtJCLp  ifwi  TtepifiYix^^'^^bonrto. 

Pope  thus — 

"  Soon  as  remote  from  shore  they  plough  the  wave, 
With  ready  hands  they  rush  to  seize  the  slave." 
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Odyssey  xxii.  421 — 

Tlsvryixovrd  roi  ehiv  ivi  (ieydfoicfi  ywaXxeg 
Afioaiy  rag  fiev  r*  ipya  SiSd^dfiBv  iffya^ea^Oh 
^pvi  rs  ^aiveiVf  mi  Sov^ocvvvig  dvBxsC^ai. 
Pope  thus — 

^^ Then  she:  In  these  thy  kingly  walls  remain 
(My  son)  full  fifty  of  the  handmaid  train ; 
Taught  by  my  care  to  cull  the  fleece  or  weaye. 
And  servitude  with  pleasing  tasks  deceive." 

Euripides,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  line  130 — 

TtoSa  Ttap^eviov 
bcuov  oaiag 
xki^hovxov  hov^a  (a  nlave)  TtifJtTUd. 

Line  451.  SovXeiag  ifie^ev  Sei^OiOLg  navalrcovog. 

Potter  thus — "  And  bid  the  toils  of  slavery  cease." 

Troades  (Trojan  Dames),  line  140 —       • 

doi)>la  S*  dyofiai  y^avg  i^  oixa/v. 
^^  I,  an  old  woman,  am  led  from  my  home  a  slave." 

Idem,  159.  SovXeiav  cda^oWLV. 

^^  Bemoan  their  slavery." 

186.  r^  7ip6ax€ificu  SovXa  tTuifUMf, 

^^  Assigned  a  slave,"  &c. 

197.  hov^BVCiii  ypaig. 

"An  old  woman  enslaved." 

214.  e^y  dvroxtGi  TAsvi^  hov^a. 

"Exposed  me  a  slave  to  Menelaus." 

Idem,  235— 

hovXai  yapSrt 

"  We  are  slaves  of  the  Dorian  land,  even  now.** 

284.  ^xyrl  8bv^€V6LV. 

"I  am  enslaved,"  &c. 

599.  ^vyd  S"  nwae  Sov^ia  Tpoia. 

"  Troy  yields  to  the  yoke  of  slavery." 

615   Big  8ov^ov  rtKBi. 

"Is  sunk  in  slavery." 

661    hov^BVCo  h%kQ. 
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Idem,  678— 

"I  go  by  sea  to  Greece,  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  a  yoke  of 
alavertf." 

957.  xeivTjg  8s  Sov2,6g  iari. 

'' But  is  her  slave." 

971.  Ttixpog  iSov2,€va^. 

"  Harshly  enslaved." 

1341.  iV  Jm  roL^jcuvav 

Bacchse,  366.  ydp  T^  Aiog  SovXevrsov. 

803.  ^£  ipfivra;  SovXsvovta  SovXeiatg  ifioigi 

Potter  thus — "  What  should  I  do  ?  be  to  my  slaves  a  slave  ?" 

1028.  &g  ae  a^voJ^G^y  hovT^og  &p  (dvy  dX^'  bfjuog 

XpyiorotOL  SovXotg  avfip>fd  rd  SeCTtoriiv. 
Potter  thus — 

'^  How  I  lament  thee,  though  a  slave ;  yet  slaves, 
If  faithful,  mourn  the  ruin  of  their  lords.'* 

Cyclops,  76 — 

iycd  5',  6  Cog  n^TtoTjog^ 

^yirevo  KvxTiLmt 

r^  [wvoSspxrciy 

8ov^og  d^mvcyp  avv  rd^e 

rpdyov  j^TucUva  (ibXeol 

adg  ;tG)pi$  ^L?uag, 

Helena,  283— 

xcu  ^i^jGxv  rrjrofievyiy 

Sov^yj  xadeary^x^  ova'  iT^v^epan^  aTto. 

rd  /^(xp^dpcor  ydp  SofiXa  Ttdvra,  7t?^rjv  ii^og. 
Potter  thus —     • 

"  Of  friends  deprived, 
I,  from  the  free  who  draw  my  generous  blood, 
Am  made  a  slave;  for  'mong  barbarians  all 
Are  slaves,  save  one." 

299.  daxn^oveg  (isv  dyxovai  iierdpcvoiy 

xdiv  touyi  SovXoLg  8v(J7ip€7Ug  vofu^erau. 
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Potter  thus — 

^^  The  pendent  oord 

Disgraces ;  even  in  slaves  it  is  deemed  base/' 

Line  728— 

iyo  fiiv  Bifiyy  xsi  ru^x  ^F^  ^Tpc^, 
ev  roiai  yswauouriv  r^L^fn^fievog 
SovXoiai^  rovvofi  ovx  ixon^  iXev^foVf 
r6v  vwv  is'  xpetacov  ycLp  roS*  ^  ivotv  xoucoiv 
kv  ovra  xf^^(^  "^^^  ^pmz^  r*  ix^tv  xaxdg^ 
aXXuiv  T*  dxov€iv  Sov^ov  ovra  rciv  TtiXag. 

Potter  thus — 

''It  is  my  wish, 
Though  bom  a  slaye,  among  the  generous  slaves 
To  be  accounted,  bearing  a  free  mind, 
If  not  the  name ;  for  better  thb  I  deem. 
Than  two  bad  things,  to  harbour  «  base  mind. 
And  hear  firom  those  around  the  nAne  of  slave/' 

We  deem  this  translation  defective,  because  it  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  words  ^jdrpug  and 
iav2og.  True,  at  this  late  day,  the  passage  is  somewhat  obscure. 
But  the  speaker  was  not  a  slave :  he  says  he  was  bom  a  ?*aTp^-^ 
a  character  &r  less  elevated  than  the  iov^og,  yet  a  freeman,  but 
possessing  a  greater  servility  of  mind  than  even  the  douloSf  and 
his  condition  often  far  more  abject.  The  slave  possessed  the  pro- 
tection of  his  master ;  but  the  latris^  with  all  the  destitution  and 
degradation  inddent  to  the  lowest  conditions  of  the  freeman,  often 
coveted  the  happier  condition  of  the  d<mlas.  The  idea  conveyed 
by  this  messenger  is  literaDy  this:  ^  Although  bom  a  latris^  I  had 
rather  be  ecmndered  among  the  home-bom  slaves,  not  having  the 
name  of  fi^eedom,  than  to  have  merely  the  name ;  for  I  consider 
this  a  good  choice  between  the  two  evils — the  bdng  supposed  to 
have  the  base  mind  of  the  latris^  sad  the  bdng  truly  called  a  slave 
by  those  near  us.'*  The  snbstsnce  is,  he  bad  rather  be  a  d&ulos 
than  a  latris. 

TkMl  he  was  not  a  slave  is  evident  from  what  follows  in  the  797th 
line,  where  Menelaus  calls  him  emjdistieally  i6§  pro^i^ohn,  merely 
an  attendant 

1630. QA^JL  hemurcw  xfanififei^  iov>^og  ^; 

Potter—"  Slave  as  thou  srt,  wilt  ihm  control  thy  lordT' 
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Idem,  1640. 

^^  To  home-bom  slaveSy  it  is  glory  to  die  for  their  masters." 

lon/line  132.  ^eouTi  5oii^av  aj€?' ^;K«iV. 

^^  To  be  a  slave  to  the  goda." 

182.  <E>of'j3^  iovXevCQf  fro. 

327.  ^roeg  rov  ^ecv  xoaiiovfiey,  $  iovXBVOfiev. 

656. hcTU^eisycuijev  «r6  ioCJlov.  • 

761.  —ix^v7<,BV(ia  TtuxroVy  ke. 
837.         ix  Sov^rig  rLVog^  &c. 

854.  ev  yap  n  roig  iov^ot^civ,  fcc. 

855.  ftovvofiar  rd  j'  dX^  ndvra  rmf  iXsv^ipov 

'  oi^eig  xaauov  JovXogy  barijg  ic^Xog  f. 

Potter— 

^^  It  is  the  name ;  in  all  else  than  the  free 
The  slave  is  nothing  worse,  if  he  be  virtaoos." 

983.  ^—kTtiOYHijofP  6  ^)6vogy  xai  To  iovXov  da^eveg. 
Potter — ^^  An  open  murder,  and  with  coward  Blave$.'' 

1109.  ri  5'  eariVy  6  ^vvSov^e; 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  fellow-slave?** 

Hercules,  190.  dvnp  oiOUtYig  hov^og  ian  rciv  on^lcjv. 

Potter— 

" the  man  array*d  in  arms 

Is  to  his  arms  a  slave.** 

Electra,  110.  SovXrig  ywouxogy  female  slave. 

633.  8ovXqv  ydp  fSiov  n^ovroy  aoi  8b  avfipopov. 

Potter — "  Such  the  slave*s  nature,  but  this  favours  thee.* 

Line  898— 

(Tog  ydp  ia^L  vvv 
SovXog. 
"  He  is  thy  slave  now.** 

Medea,  line  54 — 

Xpy!(y'^oiat  SovXoig  ^vfi^pd  rd  hBOTtotSn/ 
xa;c6>g  Turvovra  xal'^pevGiv  dvddntBrou. 

''  Slaves  who  are  faithful,  suffer  in  the  afflictions  of  their  mas- 
ters.** 
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Line  65.  firij  Ttpog  yevsioVy  xpvTtte  ovvSovXov  (ti^ev. 

^^Now  by  this  beard,  deoeire  not  by  secrecy  iky  fdlow-slaye.*' 

Hecuba,  line  234 — 

(in  XvTtpd  (iyiSe  xoLfbiag  hrpetr\fia 

rifmg  ^'  dxowscu  rwg  sfcjitmftag  raSe. 
Potter  thus — 

<<But  mij  slaves  be  permitted  of  the  free 
To  ask — ^I  mean  no  rudeness,  no  reproach — 
But  may  we  ask  ?    And  wilt  thou  answer  us  ?" 

247. Tf  jirr'  IXe^dgy  iovXog  Skp  i(u>g  tote ; 

Potter — ^^  What  didst  thou  say,  when  thou  wast  then  my  slave  T' 

Idem,  291— 

vofiXi^  5'  h  vfuv  totg  n^  iXev^ifoi/g  icog 
xai  toUfi  hovXoig  aSfiarog  xelrcu  Ttipt. 

Potter  thus — 

*<  The  laws  of  blood 

Are  equal  to  us  slavea^  and  you  our  lords." 

331.  adaZ'  ro  SovXov  &g  xaaoov  Tte^vxhcu. 

*^  Ah  well,  how  great  the  evil  to  have  become  a  slave  !" 

356.  viv  5'  eifu  iovXri. 

^^But  I  am  now  a  slaye." 

Idem,  865 — 

Xpavel.  % 

^^  And  then,  a  female  stewardess,  a  slaye  purchased  somewhere, 
shall  defile  my  bed." 

Idem,  444 — 

avfKif  Ttovttdg  aiipa, 

dre  TtovroTtopovg  xofu^ig 

Oodg  dxdrovg  k'li  olhiia  Xifivagf 

Ttot  [IS  tdv  (leXsav  Ttopevaeig ; 

t^  So^yTioavvog  Ttpo^  o&ov 

xtri^ta'  d^^ofiou ; 

i\  AoipiSog  bpfujv  oiagj 
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Potter— 

^^  Tell  me^  ye  gales,  ye  rising  gales, 

That  lightly  sweep  along  the  azure  plain, 
Whose  soft  breath  fills  the  swelling  sails. 

And  wafts  the  vessel  dancing  o'er  the  main ; 
Whither,  ah !  whither  will  ye  bear 
This  sickening  daughter  of  despair  ? 
What  proud  lord's  rigour  shall  the  slave  deplore, 
On  Doric  or  on  Phthian  shore  ?" 

495.         avty!  8s  ioi5>l)7,  /pavg,  cbtcugy  im  ;|^3ai^i 

xELtcUy  TcovBi  ^vfowa  ^vCTyivov  xdfa. 
Potter— 

^^  Herself  a  slave^  old,  childless,  on  the  ground 
She  lies,  and  soils  her  hoar  head  in  the  dust." 

741.  dXJl'  €1  (16  Sov^yiv  Tto^fuav  ff  hyovfievog 

Potter— 

*^  But  should  he  treat  me  as  a  slavBj  a  foe, 
And  spurn  me,  I  should  add  to  my  afflictions." 

757.  oi  hr^a'  tovg  ocaxovg  he  riiiidpovfisvyiy 

aiwa  rov  ^vfircavra  hovXevaai  ^Xo. 
Potter— 

"  Not  freedom,  but  revenge ;  revenge  on  baseness  : 
Grant  me  revenge,  and  let  me  die  a  slave.** 

798.  riiielg  [liv  ovv  hov^oi  te  acda^emg  faog. 

Potter — "  But  we  are  slaves^  but  we  perchance  are  weak 

809.  rvpawg  fiv  7Urt\  aX?ji  virv  hov^Yi  as^ev. 

Potter — "Erewhile  I  was  a  queen,  but  now  a  slave." 

Idem,  864 — 

ovx  ean  Ovrirciv  bang  ear'  i^vOepog* 
n  ;^p>7|udra)v  yap  Sov^og  iartv  n  tvj^riCj 
Yi  TiXndog  airtiyv  n67veog  ri  vofioyp  ypa^i 

eifyyovat  xp^^^^^  i^^  xard  yvQfirjv  rpoTto*^ 
Potter— 

"  Vain  is  the  boast  of  liberty  in  man : 
A  slave  to  fortune  or  a  slave  to  wealth, 
Or  by  the  people  or  the  laws  restrained. 
He  dares  not  act  the  dictates  of  his  will." 
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1252.  oifUHj  Ywauxog^  ^  ^Z^y  ffiOOfievoi 

Potter— 

^  What !  from  these  wretches  shill  I  suffer  th«| 
Defeated  by  a  woman  and  a  dove  V* 

Phoenissae,  line  94.  og  hov^i^  at  a  dove. 

189.  iov^eiav  TtB^i^aXuiV. 

"  To  lead  in  daveryr  •* 

192.  — JovXoorvvav  tXairiv. 
**  To  suffer  slayery." 

205.  4^'j3a)  iovXa.     "Skve  to  Phoebns." 

1606.  dAAd  iovXevaai  ri  lie — ^UoXv^Soi^,  &c 

"  Slaye  to  Polybus,"  &c. 

Orestes,  line  221.  ISoi)  ro  SovXevfi  ^jv,  xoix atfoivofiOi. 

Idem,  715— 

vvv  3'  ava/yxaiog  Ijret 

SoifXoiaiv  elvai,  rciq  co^niat,  rrig  fixyig- 

937.  nyvpou^l  Sov^eveiv  xf^^* 

Potter — "  Vile  slaves  to  your  wives." 

1115.  ovSev  ro  SovXov  Ttpog  *r6  [in  SovXov  yivog. 

Such  was  the  reply  of  Pylades  to  his  friend  Orestes,  in  reference 
to  the  Phrygian  slave ;  and  we  shall  close  our  quotations  from  this 
remarkable  tragic  poet,  with  an  interview  between  Orestes  and  one 
of  these  Phrygian  slaves. 

Line  1522— 
Orestes.  AovXog  w^^eirhfv^Aii^,bg(f  ojtaiOj^ 
Slave.  nd$  avrjf,  xcLv  SovTiog  §  rvg,  nSercu  ro  ^>Qg  opw. 

Potter— 
Orestes.  ^'  Fears  a  slave  death,  the  end  of  all  his  ills  ? 
Slave.  ^^  To  slave  or  free,  sweet  is  the  light  of  heaven.*' 

Alcestes,  line  638 — 

SovXiov  5'  d4>'  cufiarog 
lioatci  yxmuxog  arig  vrcefiTjndriv  Xd6pa. 
Potter — "  But,  the  base  offspring  of  some  slave^  thy  wife  stole 
me,  and  put  me  to  her  breast." 

We  find  the  following  in  a  short  notice  of  the  life  of  Isocrates, 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus. 
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Page  28. SiMaxeL  5'  o>c;  ov  'ilLEaayjvioig  rotg  oixer'  ovclv, 

dAJld  SovXoii  Tuxi  eiXoCLV  6fiJUftripu)v  xai  xara^vyrv 
Ttapi^owi  th^  itokiv. 

Also,  page  26.  hovT^BV^i  /dp  ^  hArifOva*  TtoTJhxxig  rcj 

pvOfjjOi  re  ^Ic^fcjg,  xai  tEnf  xo(i4^v  ^irtercu  to  d^^tvov. 

Idem,  35.  fifieig  is  xaraSovXevfievoiy  xcurthavria 

roig  tore  Tipdrrovreg. 

Idem,  86.  xcu  rote  (lev  el  rptTipfi^  7t!^poteVy  rovg  (iiv 

^svovg  xcu  rovg  SovXovg  vcurtag  elceSiScfj^oVy  rovg  &  rtoTUxag 
fieQ^  oTt^xav  i^67te(i7tov. 

Isocrates,  (Cantabrigiae,  1686,)  Orat.  ad  Demomc^m,  page  52 — 
iv  Se  roig  repTtPotgf  dv  cdaxpov  vitoXjaBipgy  rcxv  (jiv  clxercxv 
dpjjav,  ralg  Sl  fiSopoig  SovXeveiv. 

Ad  Nicoclem,  p.  74.  xcu  rovro  hyov  ^cLCfiXtxciXarov  iav 

fiyiSefucji  Sov^ev'pg  rov  fiSovSifPy  d>Ud  xpart^g  r&v  STU^Vfiuifv 
[jLa!^J?uov  n  rw  Ttd^irUxv. 

Panegyricus,  p.  121.  riifv   he  ^afSapov  oi    ^ovTuofdvoL 

xarahovXQaaadai  rovg  ^E^nwig,  J^'  rifidg  Tipc/tovg 
iovreg. 

Idem,  133. ^ppovrTo  he  ran/  elXcarciv  evioig  hovXeveiVy 

(oare  eig  rag  eavridv  Ttar^ihoLg  vSpi^eiv. 

Idem,  137.  virvheeig  rocavrriv  hovXeiav  xd^earoyrorv. 

Idem.  fieyiarov  he  rcdv  xaxoiVy  biav  vTtep  avrrig  re  hov- 

?.eiag  dvayxa^ovrai  avcrpareveadai. 

Idem.  xarop^iliCavreg  he  fidi^C^v  eig  rov  eTtiTjovroov  ;^p6- 

vov  hovXevaovGLV. 

Idem,  144.  Ttpog  fiev  rov  ixokeyiov  ex7ie2,V[ievogy  Ttfog  he 

rrip  hovXeiav  dfieivov  rovTCap  Tifilv  oixercxv  neTtaihevfievog, 

Idem,  —djtavra  he  rov  j[^p6vov  hidyovacv,  (t)$  fiev  rovg 
vSpi^ovregy  roig  he  hovXevovreg. 

Idem,  150.  Xixe^a  he  xarahehov^Qrac. 

Idem,  151.  — — og  vTtep  rovrov  hovXeveiv  rvayxcLafievaL, 

Idem,  153.  hyifuociqi  he  roaovrovg  rov  aviifidj^onf  Tiepi- 

opqiv  airolg  hovXevovrag. 

Orat.  ad  Philippum,  p.  161.  ^rireiv  he  exeivovg  rovg  roTtovg 

rovg  TtoppG}  fiev  xetfiivovg  royv  dpj^eir  hwafievcypy  ^yyi'$  he 
r&fv  hovXeveLV  ei^iafievG/v, 


srz9ims  OS  slatxkt.  s3s^ 


235l nr  su  riyr  tv  iork^r  jmffr^ 
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Idea,  pL  380. ifteig  i§  jraraiovXoraifiroi. 

Idea,  pu  906. ib^    iovXiiag    o^lJUi   oyfn>fiKig   arm; 

BvagonBy'pu  310.  or  iot  ^orSLerr^or. 

Idem,  pL  320.  rciig  usnr  ^ihatg  Toi^  ^rgpyKn'ouc  rsf '  arru 

^lomifFiiog  TOti;  &  d?Juirg  r^  iiiyaXo^'rxt^  jraraJorXor- 
fi^Fog- 

Idem,  p.  328.  — — oc  &  'E^^.irrEg  drri  iovXciag  urnwo- 
ftfoy  ar;|roF  'Abfpfom  &  Tpoarroy  InEJooay. 

PanathrnaiffWj  p.  396.  org  imr  iXtvbefUJHr  iuakoj/ygoay 

xareiovXc^aarro  udX?jaa^  r:  Toig  aXfUfraz^ 

Idem,  p.  400.  mi  rb  m:  JuDOi'cjg  tot  oXXciy  CKp^^or  ^muL* 

Xor  r  ^rycrrrug  t^f  oinay  nxpnp^,  d&'jcug  AaJEcdauimit 01$ 

Idem,  p.  412.  notg  ii  dX?uw^  ^BX^bptJig  xaTa  jovXc^ 

(xacxOai  npbg  fiey  roujdTOP  xfariaaaau  faiiog  dy  atror. 

Idem,  p.  418.  xaraiovXuaauirovg. 

PlaUicoa,  p.  459.  ci  fiiv  oviev  rrroy  tut  dp^o^ponfniH' 

jofXfVoiicTiy. 

Idem.  TB  a  rHv  aXXun^  iovXciag  auroi^  xvpiovg  xor 

Idem,  p.  463.  iovXcifBiv. 

m 

Idem,  p.  465.  —^iovXavovaav. 

Idem,  p.  466.  dX^  na^Xmg  fdv  ffutpttr  ivsmi  avfiSav^ 

Xaiai^  hovX^vovta^j  dXXoug  ii  km  39fmav  iovrag. 

Qnt  de  PennQtatione,  p.  493.  ftty  ie  TU  yivei   rrc 

(Ujnyipidg  airiav  ciaacvy  ZovXbvbiv  aiftoig  o^iovv. 

Idem,  p.  494.  tcixv  hi^^afSofaif  oi  ^<wX6fi£ix>i   jtara- 

iovXova^aL  rovg  'EX^jriu^. 

Idem,  p.  502.         Toig  i*  aXXotg  rh^  iovXBiav  oipouie- 
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Idem.  ovTG)  xai  rcup  TtoT^Buv  taXq  vnepexovaoug  Xvaifte- 

yevofjievdg. 

Idem.  Sxsre  (in  rotg  "EJUbTcrtv  aituov  y^vrfSoku  ri  hov- 
Xeiag. 

Idem,  p.  510.  -^^--rifietg  Si  xaraSovXovfievoi. 

Idem,  p.  511.  tovg  (lev  ^svoDg  xai  rovg  Soif^ovg. 

De  Bigis,  p.  530.  rovg  Tto^rag  iSetv  SovXevovrag. 

Epistolse :  to  Philip,  p.  611.  d  Eip^p  rer^  xoLraSov^o- 

aaa^ai  rovg  "E^rfvag  ^ov^^evri. 

To  Jason,  a  freedman,  p.  629.  xcu   rag  rifidg   v^ovg 

vofii^o  rag  Ttapd  rcjfpfi&ya  ^povovvrcxvy  n  rag  Ttapd  rw  Jou- 
Xevovrov, 


LESSON  V. 

But  if  it  shall  bp  objected,  that  by  these  writers  the  word 
hovTuog^  douloSj  and  its  derivatives  are  used'in  a  figurative  sense, 
since  these  writers  all  exhibit  minds  deeply  excited,  or  used  all 
language  with  poetic  license ;  we  think  such  objection  unfounded, 
so  far  as  it  alleges  that  they  have  used  this  word  in  an  unusual 
manner,  or  have  attributed  to  it  any  other  sense  than  was  attributed 
to  it  by  all  the  Greeks. 

Nevertheless,  we  propose  now  to  present  this  word  as  it  was  used 
by  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and  Xenophon,  against  whose  use  no 
cavil  can  be  made ;  and  we  now  fear  not  to  assert  that  their  use 
of  this  word  will  be  in  the  most  strict  accordance  with  the  authors 
already  examined. 

Plutarch,  who  was  somewhat  disposed  to  criticize  other  authors, 
speaking  of  Thucydides,  expresses  the  idea  that  he  wrote  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  reader  saw  the  picture  of  what  he  represented. 
(See  his  De  Gloria  AtheniensiumJ)  Plutarch  was  then  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  language  of  Thucydides  was  most  appropriately 
accurate. 

We  here  premisOi  that  we  shall  not  presume  to  ofier  our  own 
translation  to  the  extract  we  propose  to  make  from  Thucydides. 
From  the  many  that  have  been  made,  we  have  selected  that  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  of  the  cathedral  of  Chester,  England, 
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and  concerning  whom  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  word.  He  trans- 
lated Longinos  with  great  accuracy  and  beauty.  The  Weekly 
Miscellany  of  Dec  8th,  1739,  says  of  this  translation,  ^^  It  justly 
deserves  the  notice  and  thanks  of  the  public."  father  Phillips 
says,  1756,  ^^  A  late  English  translation  of  the  Greek  critic,  by 
Mr.  Smith,  is  a  credit  to  the  author,  and  reflects  lustre  on  Longi- 
nus  himself."  Laudits  of  this  work  will  fill  a  volume.  In  1753 
he  translated  Thucydides,  and  was  directly  created  a  doctor  of 
divinity, — and  we  find  in  his  epitaph  now  in  the  cathedral  of 
Chester,  ^^  as  a  scholar  his  reputation  is  perpetuated  by  his  valu- 
able publications,  particularly  his  correct  and  eloquent  translations 
of  Longinus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon."  We  have  been  thus 
minute  that  it  may  be  known  with  what  spirit  we  prepare  this 
work. 

The  Pelopoknbsian  War,  hy  Thucydides. 

Book  L  chap.  8.  0?  re  Haaovg  imeiisvav  rrtv  tcixv  xpeuiaovQv 
Sov^eiav. 

'^  And  the  great,  who  had  all  needful  supplies  at  hand,  reduced 
less  powerful  cities  into  their  own  subjection" 

At  that  age  of  the  world,  when  one  city  was  conquered  by  an- 
other, all  were  reduced  to  slavery,  unless  by  the  especial  favour  of 
the  conqueror.  In  this  instance  it  would  have  been  more  literal  to 
our  present  idiom  to  have  used  the  term  slavery^  instead  of  sub- 
jection ;  because  now  there  has  grown  up  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween the  mere  subjugating  dbd  enslaving. 

Chap.  16.  EOpog  xaX  n  Yie^uch  /^oaiylfia,  EpouTov  xa^e^ixTa, 
TcoL  baa  ivrog  "A^vog  Ttorafwi  7tp6$  ^d^axyaavy  inecfrpdrevaey 
xai  rag  iv  r^  ruTtEipc^  TtoT^i^  iSov^iiOe. 

^^  For  Gyrus,  after  he  had  completed  the  concpiest  of  Groesus, 
and  all  the  country  which  lieth  between  the  river  Halys  and  the 
sea,  invaded  them,  and  enslaved  their  towns  upon  the  continent.'* 

Chap.  18.  Asxdrqk  is  ^ei  (ler^  avtiiy  avdig  6  ^ap^apog  ro) 
lijtyaTj^  croXcji  Im  rio^  'BJUidSa  hov%,(da6iievog  n^Qe. 

*^  And  in  the  tenth  year  after  that,  the  barbarian,  with  a  vast 
armament,  invaded  Greece  in  order  to  enslave  it." 

Ghap.  84.  Ov  /dp  hu  ^  iovXoiy  d2X  hu*  r^  5f£Oiot  roiq 
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"  They  are  not  sent  out  to  be  the  slaves^  but  to  be  the  equals  of 
those  who  remain  behind." 

■ 

Chap.  55.  Eou  rciv  KepxvfcuGiv  hxraxoaioi)^  yivj  of  Jiffav 

^^  Eight  hundred  of  their  Corcyrean  prisoners,  who  were  %latu^ 
thej  sold  at  public  sale." 

Chap.  68.  Nirr  U  ti  Set  fiaxfifyofeLVf  &v  Tovg  fdv  h^hovT^or 
[iBvovg  opdrs. 

^^  But  now,  what  need  can  there  be  of  multiplying  words,  when 
some  you  already  see  enslaved.*' 

Chap.  69.  *E$  roSe  re  dei  OTtoarefxwvreg  ov  (iovov  rovg  W 
ixeivcjv  Seiov^jCdfjiBvovg  i^v^epiag,  dAJld  xcu  rovg  viisrepovg 
7i8yi  ^vfifidxpvg.  ov  yap  6  Sov^aadfievog  d^'  a  Swdfievog 
[lev  Ttavaaiy  Ttepuopoiv  ^,  d^^earepov  atfco  ^. 
#  "  Ever  since  you  have  connived  at  liberty  overthrown,  not  only 
in  whatever  communities  they  have  proceeded  to  enslave,  but  now 
where  even  your  own  confederates  are  concerned.  For  not  to  the 
men  who  rivet  on  the  chains  of  slavery j  but  to  such  as,  though  able, 
yet  neglect  to  prevent  it,  ought  the  sad  event  with  truth  to  be 
imputed." 

Chap.  74.  Tciyp  aX^v  fihri  idxpi' ^(^v  hov^evovca^v,  &c 
"And  every  state  already  enslaved^**  &c. 

Chap.  81.  Ovrog  elxog^  'A3»frow'ovg  ^povrifiariy  [irifre  r^  y^ 
^ov^eiaaiy  [irrre  oOTtep  djieipovg  xaraTtTuaynvat  rQ  Tto^^iui. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Athenians  to 
be  slaves  to  their  soil,  or,  like  unpractised  soldiers,  to  shudder  at 


war. 


Chap.  98.  Tlporyi  re  avryj  TtoXig  ^viifzaxig  Ttdpd  ro  xaQecrri- 

xog  ehov^oii^yi, 

"  This  was  the  first  confederate  state  which  was  enslaved  to 
gratify  their  aspiring  ambition." 

Chap.  101.  IITieiaroL  Se  rov  EtA^Tcor  iyevom'o  ol  rcifP  Tta- 
^LQv  MeaariviGyp  rore  Sov^oOevrov  dytoyavor  ^  xcu  Mea- 
anPLOi  ex^Tidv^av  oi  ndvreg, 

"Most  of  the  Helots  were  descendants  of  the  ancient  Messenians, 
then  reduced  to  slavery ^  and  on  this  account  all  of  them  in  general 
were  called  Messenians." 
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Gha^  103.  ^r  ii  ng  a>idki:rai«  vote  XaSovr^  hwoa  dor- 

*^  What  if  ttij  oae  of  tfcf  be  cfvcr  fomd  tkere,  be  sbodd  be 
made  the  Jawe  of  whoeier  amvcheaded  hui." 

Chapu  13L  ti  6$  fgn^  ixBwaw  ^;ifUMKXOi  ink  iovX^iq  Tjrar- 
Tiay  ycppyTE^  otx  cucunttio^. 

^  Wlddi  rivet  tlepffy  on  themsdTes,**  Ac 

Cfaqi.  122.  Ecu  rrw  rfloaxj  a  xtzi  deiror  rib  djDoroai,  i  <nu 

*^  Sneh  m  trimnidi,  how  grmting  soeTer  the  bare  mentioii  rf  it  ma j 
be  to  aa J  of  jour  ears,  jet  be  it  known,  can  and  is  nothing  ebe 
bat  jdain  and  open  davery" 

Ch^  124.  Koi  raeg  vir  ieSovXofiiwovg  'B^AirMig,  iX^v- 

**  And  flhall  immediatelj  reoorer  libertj  for  thoee  Greciana  who 
areafaeaty  entlated" 

Chap.  138.  Koi  rob  ^B^jfpnxoiv  i?jmia^  ^  vKstiOsi  oqdt^ 
iovXctaeiv. 

*^Aa  the  hope  be  suggested  to  him  of  autwoimg  Greece." 

Chap.  141.  Trv  Ttip  axfch^  HvaroLi  iovXtiCiw. 
**  That  Tery  same  tendency  to  make  them  dawet.** 

Book  iL  chap.  61.  Aov7^oi  yof  ^fovr^fta  to  oi^viiujiv  wax 
dnfoai6aa!rovj  xcu  to  yOjEiirru  napaXo^oi  ^^u^aivop. 

^  Accidents  sadden  and  nnfoieseen,  and  so  opposite  to  that  erent 
jon  mi^t  reasonably  have  expected,  tfulave  the  mind." 

Chap.  63.  H97JE  vofuacu  rCEfi  ivog  fiOfiHW,  SovXeiag  dyr^ 
iXnSefiag. 

^*  Think  not  yon  have  only  one  point  at  stake,  the  altonatiTe  of 
glaverjf  instead  of  freedom." 

Idem.  OiH  kp  dp;|ro»rf  kdXjbl  ^vfupifeij  dX%'  iv  uTOpod^  dth 
^aXiig  iovXeveiv. 

'^  Slavery  is  never  to  be  endured  by  a  state  that  once  hath  go- 
yemed.  Such  a  sitoation  can  be  tolerable  only  to  that  which  has 
erer  been  dependent." 

Chq>.71.  2TpaT£«oai  re  (o^fiiva  nori  d&xug  hf  avroi^, 
lofi  ha  iovXsiq. 
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he  describes  the  character  of  Onesimns  in  his  letter  to  Philemon. 
He  had  acted  as  Paol's  house-slave  at  Rome. 

Book iv.  chap.  86.  *A^^rovvavrioVy  vfdv  ieiovXaiiivoig 

^^BvLtj  on  the  contrary,  are  to  act  in  support  of  yoo^irlio  are  op- 
pressed with  Athenian  bandage" 

Idem.  *0i;^  oaa/pn,  rrw  i^£vd6fiav  vofu^Q  hu^petv,  el,  ro 
Ttdrpvoiv  TtoLpeigy  ro  Tt^ov  rolg  oXiyoig,  n  ro  i^joujaov  rcig  Tt&ai 
Sov^Qaaifit. 

^^  I  am  convinced  that  liberty  can  never  be  re-established  by  me, 
if,  disregarding  ancient  constitutionSi  I  enslave  the  multitude  to 
the  few,  or  the  few  to  the  crowd." 

Chap.  87.  01  Se  "Ek^jyjveg  iva  (in  xiuiMxavrai,  h^  viiJm  iov- 
^eiag  djtcLXka/yrjvou, 

^^  For  the  sake  of  the  Grecians,  that  they  may  not  be  obstructed 
by  you  in  their  deliverance  from  bandage." 

Chap.  92.  Eat  npog  rovroig  ye  Sriy  of  xai  (in  rovg  eyyvgy 
dAJld  xai  rovg  dTUdOev  itEt^csfvraL  iovXovadai,  itiig  ov  x^ 
xai  67ti  ro  icj[Cf/cov  ayciivog  e7Seiv\ 

*'*'  Let  me  add  further,  that  when  men  are  bent  on  enslatnngj  not 
neighbours  only,  but  such  people  as  are  more  remote,  how  can  it 
be  judged  improper  to  encounter  such,  so  long  as  we  can  find 
ground  whereon  to  stand  V 

Idem.  OTg  8s  yewaloVf  rrtv  re  ahrcjfp  alei  iXevdefovv  (lOLxXty 
xai  rrv  dylXG)i'  (in  8ov^ovadat  d&'xcjg,  dvayciVLarot  an  av- 


rQv  oinc  aTUojciL. 


"  But  from  men  who  were  born  to  vindicate  their  own  country 
for  ever  by  the  dint  of  arms,  and  never  unjusl;Iy  to  enslave  another, 
that  from  such  men  they  shall  not  get  away  without  that  struggle 
which  honour  enjoins.** 

Chap.  114.  OvU  ydp  btu  hovXeiq,. 
"  They  had  no  enslaving  views." 

Chap.  118.  M^iTf  IXfvOepoi',  (irifte  hov^ov. 
"Whether  they  be  free  men  or  slaves." 

Book  V.  chap.  9.  Kott  r^Se  v(uv  r^  ^ti^^p?,  n  dyaOotg  yevo- 
(livoig  e^i^vOepiav  re  rTtdp;^ eii',  xai  Aaxebaifuoviav  ^v(i(idxoig 
xexMiaQai^n^ AQYjvajLQiv re  hov^oig^  nrd d^Loradvev  dvhfa- 
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^^  That  this  very  day,  if  you  behave  with  valour,  you  are  hence* 
forth  free,  and  will  gain  the  honourable  title  of  Lacedsemonian 
allies ;  otherwise  you  must  continue  to  be  the  slaves  of  Athenians, 
where  the  best  that  can  befall  you^  if  neither  sold  for  slaves  nor  put 
to  death  as  rebels,  will  be  a  heavier  yoke  of  tyranny  than  you  ever 
yet  have  felt,  while  the  liberty  of  Qreece  must  by  yoafor  ever  be 
obstructed."  • 

Ohap.  28.  ''Hi/  is  n  iov^eia  hmofinvntoA,  humvpeiv  'Adl^ 
vauovg  AaxsSaifiovioi^  Ttavrl  cBiveiy  xoftd  to  Swarov. 

^^  That  if  there  happen  any  insurrection  among  the  Hehts,  the 
Athenians  march  to  die  succour  of  the  Laced»monians  with  their 
whole  strength,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power." 

In  this  instance  the  translator  has  substituted  ^'  Sehts'*  for  slaves^ 
because  the  Helots  were  the  slaves  at  Sparta,  and  the  usual  term 
by  which  slaves  were  designated  in  Laced»monia,  Helot  and  hovXo^j 
were  synonymous  terms  there. 

Chap.  27.  'ilg  X9^9  hteihn  AaxeSa^fioviot  ovx  hf  dyaJd^,  d^* 
hu  xaraSovXcatys^i  rfig  Tte^joTtovvnaov. 

*^  That  since  the  Lacedsemonians,  not  in  order  to  serve,  but  to 
enslave  Peloponnesus,"  &c. 

Chap.  29.  Mri  firrd  'Adipmcnf  a^g  ^ovXcnfrai  Adxsicufio- 
vtoi  SovXcaaaaOat. 

^*  That  the  Lacedaemonians  might  strike  up  a  bargain  with  the 
Athenians  to  enslave  other  states." 

Chap.  69.  Eoct  imep  dpx'^9  dfia  xai  iovXeiag. 
"Either  such  on  slavery.*' 

Chap.  86.  Tlsfff/iyvofihoig  (isv  Tp  hvxai^j  xcu  ii*  aifto  iin 

ivhobaiy  Tto^fim^  iifiiv  <^potxrav,  TtsiaOekfi  Ssy  8ovXeiav. 

"  Since  if,  superior  in  debate,  we  for  that  reason  refuse  submis- 
sion, our  portion  must  be  war ;  and  if  we  allow  your  plea,  from 
that  moment  we  become  your  slaves,** 

Chap.  92.  Koit  Ttc^g  XS^^-V^^  ^^  ^v[i^curi  ^^  Sov^^evtJaiy 
&cm6p  xcu  v(uv  dp^cu ; 

"  And  how  can  it  turn  as  beneficial  for  us  to  become  your  slaves 
as  it  will  be  for  you  to  be  our  masters  ?" 
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Chap.  100.  "HTtov  dpa,  el  roaavn^v  yz  viislg  hbj  fm  TtcaxxOrr 
vcu  dpx'^^9  ^  ol  SovXevovreg  fihrij  ajtoL^XouynpcUj  rrtv 
TtapaxivSirvevaiv  TtouovvrcUy  r[(uv  ye,  rotg  Irt  i^svOifoigy 
7to7^  xaxoryjg  xai  &eX(a,  (in  7(dv  npo  rov  Sov2£V(Tcu  en- 

^^  If  this  be,  and  if  jon,  ye  AthenianBy  can  readily  embark  in 
80  many  perils  to  prevent  the  desolation  of  your  empire ;  if  states, 
by  you  enalavedf  can  do  as  much  to  throw  off  your  yoke,  must  it 
not  be  wretohedly  base  and  aowardly  in  us,  who  yet  are  free,  to 
leave  any  metbod^  even  to  the  last  extremity,  untried  of  averting 
slavery.'* 

Book  vi.  chap.  20.  'Em  is  T^  Ttofovrt  d  yt/yvoaxo  <ryj(iavQ. 
em  yap  TUjIf^ig^  og  kyid  oxoi^  cuaOdvofioUy  fie2JXoiisv  iivau  (leyar 
Xcigy  xai  ovO^  vTtrpcoovg  d^Ulyi^-Ciyj',  ovre  Seofiivag  (tsra^o^Mgy  § 
av  ix  ^vcuov  rig    hovT^eiag  daiisvog  ig  ^qo  fierdarcujiv 

^^  According  to  the  last  information  I  have  been  able  to  procure, 
we  are  now  going  to  invade  a  number  of  powerful  cities ;  cities 
independent  of  one  another,  nor  standing  in  need  of  public  revolu- 
tions ;  which  people,  who  cringe  under  the  yoke  of  slavery ^  might 
easily  embrace,  in  order  to  render  their  condition  more  support- 
able." 

Chap.  27.  MyjtrveLV  dSeog  rov  ^ov7u6[i£Vov  xai  darHv  xai  ^evav 
xai  8ovXcdv. 

"  He  should  boldly  inform  the  public  of  it,  whether  he  were  a 
citizen,  or  a  foreigner,  or  a  slave.*' 

Chap.  76.  AovX(d<ya[i6vovg  sj^^ecv, 

"  They  hold  fast  riveted  the  yoke  of  slavery.'* 

Idem.  KaraSovXQCeog.     "By  enslaving ,**  &c. 

Chap.  77.  ^£lg  iSovX^Briaav.     "Who  will  be  slaveSy"  &c. 

Chap.  80.  AovXeiav.     "  Slave^"  &c. 

Chap.  82.  Org  ^vyyevelg  ^alv  bvrag  r^dg  ^vpaxovavoi  he- 
hovT^QoQai. 

"  Whom  the  Syracusans  say  we  thought  proper  to  enslave^  though 
connected  with  us  by  ties  of  blood." 

Idem.  AovV^eiav  hk  avroi  re  e(3ov7uovro  vfuv  ro  avro 
sTieveyxelv. 
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'*  Thej  made  slavery  their  choice,  and  in  the  same  miserable  fate 
would  hare  been  glad  to  envelop  as." 

Chap.  83.  Kai  ov  hovXij^aofiBvoiy  ith  Ttadsiv  ii  (mo^Xov 
rwro  xuXtaavreg. 

'^  So  far  firom  the  riew  of  etularimg  them  to  onraelTea,  that  we 
are  solelj  intent  on  preseniog  the«  firom  being  enslared  by 
others." 

Chap.  84.  *0y  oXoy^  j^ng  ^^^  iQvX(^aa(ikifovg. 
**  Whom^  after  mjttstly  mBUwtmg^  ko. 

Chap.  88.  TDjhp  jdoBooov  n  xh^  Xua^Jav  ^ovrt$  axftmB^  do  v- 

^  Sare  onlj  the  ambition  thej  showed  of  endanng  Sidlj." 

Book  TiL  diap.  To.  MeyunofP  yap  Hi  To  iidtpofov  rciro  r^ 
*B^Ajfyuai»  crformuan  kyiveroy  dg  ayrl  liiv  rov  a^Xofvg  ioth 
^uaoiiivovg  fycBiv. 

^¥€ir  a  most  eniel  tnm  of  fortune  this  reaDj  proved  to  a  Gre- 
cian arm  J ;  who,  coming  hither  to  endave  others,  were  departing 
now  with  the  sad  altematiTe  of  fearing  to  be  made  sUtbs  them- 
sdres." 

BookTiiLdiap.13.  Td^  T€  rHv  ILiufP  htrd  vai^y  a!  airotg 
^yye7U3l?j6fxxjw  rag  iv  ret  ThifOdi^  anayayovTBg,  rovg  yiv 
iovXovg  i^avrcifp  r^jnSepcjaav,  ravg  S  iTjnSifovg  xarHp^aav. 

^  Having,  moreover,  fetched  off  the  seven  vessels  bel<mging  to 
the  Chians,  which  assisted  in  fnming  the  blockade  at  Pinens,  thej 
set  at  liberty  the  slaveM  who  were  on  board  them,  and  threw  all  the 
fireemen  into  prison." 

Chap.  43.  *Eprv  yap  xai  vrffcfvg  anaaag  naXa^  iovXtve^v. 
<«  For  thus  lie  might  be  enabled  once  more  to  endave  all 
islands." 

Ch^.48.  AovXsveir  fta^jofWj  Ac 


* 
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LESSON  VL 
Xrnophon,  MemorahUiaj  ^c. 

Book  i.  chap.  3,  §  11.  ''£1  rJ^jfifjunf,  i^  6  XcMcpdrrigy  xai  ri  av 
(HH  TOaBeivj  xaXov  ^lyurffag;  dp'  aim  div  avrixa  iia2a  Sov^^og 
[iBv  elvau  dvi^  iXEvOepov; 

"Misemm  te,  ait  Socrates,  quid  eyenturom  tibi  existiinas,  si 
formosum  osculeris  ?  annon  subitd  pro  libero  servtis  esses  ?"  Leun- 
clavius. 

Chap.  5.  §2.  Aov^o  5'  dxparel  Jmrpai^icfiei'  dv  n  ^oaxiiir 

(iara  n  raiiieta  ri  epyov  iTuaraaiav ; 

^'  Et  servo  intemperanti  num  vel  pecora,  vel  penum,  yel  at  operi 
prceesset,  committeremus  V*  Leunc. 

§  S.  'AAJld  imv  Bi  ye  (iriSe  SovXov  dxparn  Se^oufisff  dv, 
TUig  ovx  di^iov  avrov  ye  ^vTud^ojCfdat  rou)vrov  yeviadcu; 

^'  Enimvero  si  ne  servum  quidem  intemperantem  accepturi  simos, 
qui  non  operae  pretium  sit  cavere  ne  quis  ipse  talis  fiat  ?"  Leunc. 

§  5.  *H  rig  ovx  av,  rcug  TiSovalg  ^ovXevov,  ouaxpc»>g  5ta- 
reOeirj  xai  ro  acdfia  xai  Trjv  '^v'xr(v\ 

^^  Quis  Yoluptatibus  serviens  non  turpiter  turn  corpore  turn  animo 
affectussit?"  Leunc, 

Ibid.  'Ef^ot  ^liv  Soxel,  vh  rr:v  "Rpav,  iT^vdspoi  (liv  dvSpi 
evxreop  elvai,  (in  rvxeiv  SovXov  roLOvroVy  SovXevovra  & 
rcug  roiavroig  n^ovaigy  ixerevecv  rovg  deovgy  heCTuniiiv  dyaQoj^ 

rvxetv. 

"  Equidem  ita  profectd  statuo,  homini  libero  optandom  esse,  ut 
hujusmodi  servum  non  consequatur,  atque  illi  qui  voluptatibus  ejus- 
modi  servit  deos  esse  obsecrandos  ut  dominos  bonos  nanciscatur." 
Leunc, 

Book  ii.  chap.  1.  §  11.  'Ayl?w'  iyd)  rot,  e^ri  6  ^ApiarLTCTtogy  ov^ 
elg  rriv  SovXeiav  av  6[iavr6v  raTro'  dXyl'  elvai  rig  [loi  Soxei 
fisCYj  rovrov  oSog,  riv  Tteipcbfzai  (iaSi^eiv,  ovre  Sl  dp^'^igy  om 
Sid  Sovyieiag,  d?L?Jx  8l  e^^vdspio/gy  rptep  fid^ara  npog  ev^t- 
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ofrr  ig  opzr^  OTTE  iia  joi^Xf la^  r,  oJb$  avDf  ^^fK«>  ohu 
for^  V  dr6|pidcmjr«  idug  or  n  Xeyot/g. 

^I  nrdtr,  njs  Arisdppw^  do  not  pbee  mjadf  ia  akfwy;  Imt 
my  doctrine  is,  thmt  Um  conditMMi  eqiAlly  free  fitMB  Uie  ot^jedioM 
of  tfaoee  who  gorem  and  of  dioee  who  nre  in  >hnwry»  is  tnw  Uber> 
tj.  Bnt,  smjs  Socrmtes^  the  condition  of  which  joa  qwi^,  be- 
jond  the  infinences  affecting  those  iHiobemr  role  or  those  in  9tarery^ 
can  nerer  exist  among  moi ;  for,"  &c.  §  12.  (^  jorXoi^  JDP^ 
(ku — "  for  safetj  they  desire  tfawry." 

§  IS.  'Eug  ap  Ttaauaiy  iXkrOaa  iovXBVBiy  dm  rw  mX^ 
(istv  roig  xfeirroai ; 

^  Donee  peranaaerint  eis  ^ervire  potids  qnim  belhim  com  po- 
tioribiis  gerere  ?" 

§  15.  '^  &ori  xai  jovXog  dy  cin  touwrog  eryou,  oTog  fcl^ 
Jm  ie(T7t6nii  XixrenXetv ; 

*^  An  qndd  talem  te  unmm  esse  pntas,  qui  nnlli  domino  pro> 
aitr 

Chap.  6.  §  9.  X^aXsTtov  ie  xai  itruavra  woerixi^a^y  &crmf 
iovXov. 

'^Neqae  miniis  difficile  vinctom  retinere  tanqnam  mitmiii.** 
LeuMc. 

Chap.  7.  §  3  and  4.  'On  m  Ai**,  e^,  o  (iiv  Jot^Xot^g  Tpc^i, 
iyo  5e  iXEvdepo\>;.  (4.)  Kai  TtorepoVy  i^,  rovg  Ttapd,  aoi  iXsv- 
Bspovg  olei  ^eXriovg  elvau  n  rovg  ruifid  Kefdfiuiivi  jovXoi;<:; 

*^  By  Japiter,  (says  Aristarchns,)  the  retuan  U  obvious.  He  (Ce- 
ramon)  rears  up  ulaveUy  while  I  only  employ  freemen.  Well,  then, 
tmly,  says  (Socrates),  which  do  you  esteem  the  most  yaluable,  your 
freemen  or  Geramon's  slaves T' 

Chap.  8.  §4.  XoXeTtog  dv,  i^j  J/g),  &  Sckparag,  dou- 
Xeiav  v7tofi£ivauiu.  Kai  (ir;:v  o?  ye  iv  taXg  tcoXeCl  Ttpoora- 
revovTBg  xai  riav  Si^i/joaiup  67U(i6X6(i£V0L  ov  SovXanpsnic- 
repot  ivexa  rovrovy  dXJl'  i^svOepui/tepoi  vo^ii^ovxaA. 

'^  Bat  it  is  difficult,  0  Socrates,  for  me  to  submit  to  slavery. 
But  (says  Socrates)  high  political  officers,  and  all  those  who  have 
charge  of  public  affairs,  are  not  esteemed  to  be  in  a  slavish  employ- 
ment, but  in  that  which  is  the  most  appropriate  to  the  most  elevated 
of  freemen." 
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Book  iii.  chap.  12.  §  2.  IIo/Uxh  Sb  St  airo  rovro  ^civreg 
oTUaxovtcUj  tccu  a^jovreg  fftoi  Sov^evovac  rhv  Tuomov  ^lovy 
idv  ovro  rvx'^h  '^^  %aX€7ftjrdr>7y  hov^eiav, 

^'  Many  endure  the  most  burdensome  slavery y  produced  by  their 
having  been  taken  captives  in  war,  and  as  captives,  Blaves  them- 
selves through  the  remainder  of  life." 

Bool^  iv.  chap.  2.  §  33.  Ti  Si ;  rov  AaiSd^JoVy  1^,  oix  axn- 
xoagy  ore  yn^delg  hrco  Mivca  Sid  Th^  ao^av,  riva/yxdi^ero  kxeivi^ 
SovXevsiVy  xai  trig  re  TtarpiSog  dfia  xai  Tng  iXevdspiag  ia- 
repriBi^f  xai  sTUx^ifciiv  ajtoSLSpdayxsiv  fierd  rov  viov  rov  re  TtaiSa 
CLTtoil^ae  TcojL  avrog  ovx  riSvvndi^  acoOni^at,  d?X  ojtevexBeig  etg 
rovg  ^oLfSdpovg  tuiXlv  ixel  iSov?,eve; 

^'  Is  it  truly  so  ?  You  have  not  heard  (says  Socrates)  that  Dae- 
dalus, captured,  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  torn  from  his  country 
and  forced  into  slaveri/j  on  account  of  his  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom was  detained  by  Minos;  and,  when  afterwards  attempting 
to  make  his  escape  with  his  son,  who  was  slain  in  the  attempt,  was 
not  able  to  save  himself,  but  was  seized  by  the  barbarians  and  again 
forced  into  slavmy.** 

Ibid.  ''AXJloi;g  8e  Ttoaovg  oiec  Scd  ao^iav  dvoLpTtdxyroDg  Tifog 
(3aat?LBa  yeyovevaty  xai  ixel  Sovyievetv; 

"  How  many  others  are  born  and  remain  creeping,  fawning  about 
the  king  (of  Persia) ;  and  because  h^  deems  them  his,  he  there  en- 
slaves them." 

Chap  5.  §  5.  AovTieiav  Se  Ttoiav  xaxiarYjv  vofii^eig  elvou] 
^Eyo)  [iBVy  £^,  rrrv  Ttocpd  rolg  xaxiaroig  he<57t6raig.  Trri^  xa- 
xiarriv  dpa  SovXeiav  ol  dxparetg  Sov?ievovCiv; 

Of  which  Leunclavius  gives  the  following :  "  Pessimam  servitth 
tern,  £t  quam  esse  arbitraris  ?  £am  ait,  quae  apud  pessimos  do- 
minos  serviatur,  Ergone  intemperantes  servitutem  pessimam  ser- 
viuntf* 

For  the  benefit  of  the  mere  English  scholar,  we  give  it  thus : 
"Now,  where  do  you  esteem  the  most  degraded  slavery  ?  Why,  to 
bo  sure,  says  he,  when  the  master  is  most  degraded.  It  follows 
then,  (says  Socrates,)  that  the  slaves  of  intemperance  are  the  most 
degraded  of  slaves.** 

In  the  30th  section  of  the  defence  of  Socrates  before  his  judges, 
by  Xenophon,  we  find  thus : — 
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*n(TT£  ^(Uy  avrov  BTU  Tp  hov^on^ensi  Sia/tpiJS^f  nv  o 
Tta/rhp  airv^  TtapECxevaxev,  ov  hvcLfievBiv. 

By  Leonclayius :  ^'  Itaqae  aio,  non  pennansamm  in  illo  sennit 
yitse  genere,  quod  pater  ei  prsescripsit." 

We  offer :  ''  So  that,  I  said,  it  is  not  becoming  that  his  son  should 
remain  in  an  occupation  only  proper  for  a  sttwej  in  which  alone  his 
father  educated  him." 


LESSON  vn. 


At  the  close  of  the  23d  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Xenophon's 
Cyropsedia,  we  find : 

noXJloi  Ssy  oTg  i^nv  ^i^ig  xf^^^^  *^  ^^  TtOLElv  xcu  riv 
Ttdax^^^i  '^ovroig  SovXoig  /tmXJW  ^ov^^vreg  ri  <^'Jloe$ 
Xpn(yOoUy  W  avrov  rovrav  Sixyjv  ihoaav. 

'^  There  are  instances  of  many,  who,  when  they  might  have  used 
others  as  their  friends  in  a  mutual  intercourse  of  good  offices,  and 
who,  choosing  to  hold  them  rather  as  BlavcB  than  M  friends,  have 
met  with  revenge  and  punishment  at  their  hands.*'  Ashky. 

Book  iii.  §  2.  Eat  yap  eartVy  e^  6  EOpog,  xa^x)v  fidx^odoUf 
oTtcjg  firi  TU/rs  ng  hov^og  /ttiXJlot yevrnasadat'  y|v  &  5ri  ri  Tto^Afiu} 
xparyj^elgy  n  kcu  dJUlov  nvd  rpoTCov  8ov2,Q^€lgy  iTUXBipop 
rvg  ^KuvrjraL  rovg  SeaTtorag  djtoarspelv  iavrov,  rovrov  cri),  Ttpo)- 
rog  eiTtSf  Ttorepov  c5$  dya^w  dvSpd  xal  xaJlct  Ttpdrravra  Tt|u^$, 
71  og  dSixovvra,  nv  ^jdSipgy  xo>ld^£e^;  xo^ld^co,  €^,  &c. 

'^It  is  indeed  noble,  said  Gyrus,  to  fight,  in  order  not  to  be 
made  a  slave !  But  if  a  man  be  conquered  in  war,  or  by  other 
means  be  reduced  to  slavery y  and  be  Ipund  attempting  to  throw  off 
his  masters,  do  you  yourself  first  pronounce  whether  you  reward 
and  honour  such  a  one  as  an  honest  man,  and  as  one  that  does 
noble  things,  or,  if  you  take  him,  do  you  punish  him  as  one  that 
acts  unjustly?     I  punish  him,  said  he."  Ashley. 

Ibid.  "Hi^  ^,  vn  Ai",  iavrci  avvoiSev  i^^v^epidg  fisv  hu^in^ 
aoLgy  hov^og  8'  c5$  ovSeTiomore  yevoiievog. 

^'  Why,  by  Jupiter,  being  conscious  of  himself  that,  affecting 
liberty,  he  has  become  by  fSeur  much  more  of  a  slave  than  ever/* 
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Ibid.  Oiet  ovv  Tt,  e^  6  Ttypdv»7$,  (la^^afv  xaraSovXava- 

^ac  dv^piMovg  rov  laxvpov  ^)66ovi 

*'  Can  you,  said  Tigranes,  imagine  what  brings  men  into  yielding 
to  slavery  more  effectnally  than  very  great  fear  ?'* 

Ibid.  Koi  ol  TtXeavregy  (m  vava/yr^oaij  xcu  oi  Sov^eiav 
xal  SsCficyv  ^)oSov(ipuolj  ovroc  fiiv  avrs  cirov  ofiy  vnvov  Sinup- 
rat  rvyx^'^^^'^  ^^  *^^  ^>6Sov'  oi  8e  ri^  (isv  ^vyd&$,  rJSvi 
5'  r\xrrjfi£V0Ly  r$ri  Se  SovXevovregy  iariv  ore  Svvavrat  xai 
fm?ih)v  r&v  evSaiiwvGw  ia^ietv  re  xcu  Tca&ev^eiv. 

'^  They  that  are  at  sea,  and  dread  shipwreck,  and  they  that  fear 
servitude  and  chains,  are  neither  able  to  eat  nor  sleep  for  fear : 
but  they  who  are  already  under  banishment,  who  are  already  con- 
quered, and  already  slaves^  are  often  in  a  condition  to  eat  and 
sleep  better  than  the  fortunate  themselves."  Ashley. 

Ibid.  Tw  5'  ifuyp  Ttarepa^  8<^,  vijv  7t£^  hoxelg  Siaxela^au 
rriv  'yl^vxrVy  og  oi  fiovov  Ttepi  iavrovy  dX^  xcu  Ttepl  iiiovy  xai 
Ttepi  ywanxogy  xai  Ttepi  Ttavrcdv  rov  rexvov  SovXsiag  ^ 
Selrou ; 

'^  In  what  state  of  mind  then,  said  he,  do  you  take  my  father 
to  be,  he  who  fears  not  only  for  his  own  life,  but  that  his  wife, 
myself,  and  all  his  children  will  be  plunged  into  slavery .- " 

Ibid.  §  4.  'A7i?ud  (id  Ai\  k^rj,  ovx  exsivov  i^edifiyiv.  ^A?i?ja 
riva  (ir(if',  s^  6  TtypdvYig,  ^6v  eiTtovra,  vri  A/a,  6g  rrig  avrov 
'^v^yig  dvnpiairo  (oare  (in  (i£  ^ov?y6V€iv, 

"  Truly,  said  she,  I  did  not  look  at  him.  At  whom  then  did 
you  look  ?  said  Tigranes.  At  him  who  said,  that  to  save  me 
from  servitude  he  would  ransom  me  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life." 
Ashley. 

Ibid.  §  9.  ^D.g  6?jya  Svvdusvot  npoopav  dv^pofjioi  ne^l  rov 
[ii?i?j)vrogj  7to7i?ji  i7tLX^Lpoi\u£v  Ttpdrretr.  Ni'r  ydp  ^ri  xai 
iyci),  eXev^epiav  [lev  /u)7;^awo'3at  €7tt;^££pr;o'ac,  Sov?^og  Cx; 
ovSeTtdyTtore  iyevofiriv'  sTiel  5'  eoTjmitev,  aa^cog  d7to?jid?Jvcu  vo- 
{jucavregy  viv  dva^LvoiieOa  aeacoaiievoi  c5$  ovheTUdrtore. 

"  How  few  things  in  futurity  are  we  men  able  to  foresee !  and 
how  many  projects  do  we  undertake  !  I  have  endeavoured  upon 
this  occasion  to  obtain  liberty,  and  I  have  become  more  a  slavt 
than  ever :  and,  after  having  been  made  a  captive,  and  thinking: 
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<m  desbvetioii  certain,  we  now  a^ain  ^p^ear  to  be  in  a 
of  greater  safety  and  secuitj  than  erer.'*  J.«Uqf. 

Book  ir.  chap.  &  Afnn  uaJjoL  o^ccS^.  iioxef  jorXor  <bio 

^  You  will  see  them,  like  sfacet  that  hare  mn  awaj  and  are  dis- 
oorered,  some  supplicating  for  mercy,  some  flying,  and  some  with- 
oat  presence  of  mind  enough  to  do  either/*  AM^. 

Chap.  18.  'Eav  H  ng  vfmv,  xai  iW  C^g  r^fidg  evvcixHg  xai 
Ttpamop  n  xai,  iiidaxuv  ^kuvtstgu^  rorror  tfisig  og  evefymsr 

^*  Bat,  then,  if  yon  shall  come  to  ns,  and  shall  appear  to  do  any 
action,  or  giy^  any  information,  in  friendship  and  good-will  to  ns, 
him  will  we  treJt  as  a  benefactor  and  a  friend,  not  as  a  da^e." 

Chap.  23.  Avrog  je  6  Krpog  o^^tHBiv  ixikBVGBVy  et  rig  etiy  sv 
T^  'Aaavficnf  n  Xvpcjv  ti  'ApaSiuv  crfarevfian  dvrp  JoiiXog, 
n  Mr^LDfVy  71  TIepGiiiVy  n  BaxTptavitVy  fi  Ko^v,  i^  KiXixxMfy  n  ^BX- 
^rivov,  fi  OL^^c^iv  Tto^ev  ^sSicuTiiBvogy  ix^mvsG^au. 

*'  Cyrus  himself  ordered  them  to  make  proclamation,  that  what- 
ever slave  there  might  be,  either  in  the  Assyrian,  Syrian,  or  Ara- 
bian armies,  whether  he  were  Mede,  Persian,  Bactrian,  Carian, 
Cilician,  or  Greek,  or  of  any  other  country,  forced  to  serye,  that 
he  should  appear.*'  AsMey. 

Chap.  24.  'E;|^^aTrog  dv  iiJUKy  ^geo  Tcpog  asy  xai  ixerr^g  itfoa-' 
Ttbtti^y  Tcai  SiSa^fu  cot  ifiavrov  SovXov  xai  avfifiaxoV)  ob  he 
rifuipov  aurovfiac  J/uoi  yevso^c. 

"  I  bow  myself  at  your  feet,  a  suppliant,  and  give  myself  a  slave 
to  you,  and  a  confederate  in  the  war." 

Book  V.  chap.  1.  Kai  roiwv  ofioiav  rcug  Sov^^acg  el^s  rvv 

ia^ra. 

^'And  was  clothed  in  the  same  manner  as  were  her  female 
slaves.'* 

Ibid.  *A^*  iycoy  i^y  iopaxa  xai  x^jouovrag  imo  'XvTtyjg  SC 
Ipcjra,  xai  SovTievovrdg  ye  rotg  ipcifisvoig'  xai  /wdXa  xaxor 
vofii^ovragy  Ttpiv  ye  ipS.Vy  ro  SovXevecv. 

^^  But  I  have  seen,  says  he,  people  in  grief  and  tears  when  in 
love,  slaves  to  those  with  whom  they  were  in  love,  yet  they  deemed 
slavery  a  very  great  evil  when  not  in  love." 
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Chap.  32.  Oi  yap  dyvo&  rovr\  s^,  ore  oi  <ri5  pov  (iovov 
liBi^Qv  ely  d>Ua  xcu  oi  ifiol  hovXot  iaxvp&tepot  iiwv  vrtav- 

^^  I  am  not  ignoraDt,  says  he,  tha^  you  are  above  me,  but  that 
my  own  slaves  are  above  me  in  power/'  &c. 

Book  vi.  chap.  26.  Kai  Kvpo  Si  8ox&  (wyd^Yiv  nvd  vifiog  xfl" 
ptv  o^iT^iVy  cm  fiSy  ai^iiji^iytov  yevofiewjv  xai  i^aipe^taav 
iavr^y  oiiTs  (is  c5g  SovXi^v  ij^ioae  xexrria^aiy  ovrs  og  lA^tiSe- 
pai/  iv  drifiqi  bvofiarc  8i£^Xa^€  Se  aoi  SxTTtsp  dSe^/^xw  ywaixa 

^^  Then  I  think  we  are  both  under  great  obligation  to  GyroB,  who, 
when  I  was  captured,  and  chosen  and  selected  particularly  for  him, 
thought  proper  not  to  receive  me  as  a  slavey  nor  even  as  a  free 
woman  of  low  standing,  but  detained  me  under  Ihch  restraint  as 
if  I  had  been  his  brother's  wife." 

Book  vii.  chap.  20.  Koi  rtavrau;  hi  tovq  dMXjoiv^  rUn^  vTtoxjei- 
piQv  yevofiivcjv  a^evSovq^v  rydynoaXfi  fi6^£rqiVy  vofu^cnf  rovro 
TO  oTt^jov  Sov^txQTepov  bIvoll. 

"All  those  whom  he  conquered,  he  compelled  to  practise  with* 
the  sling,  which  he  deemed  more  suitable  for  slaves,'' 

Chap.  30.  N6f^o$  yap  bv  Ttdoiv  dv^poTtoig  diSiog  ianvy  brav 
TtoTiB^ovvtidv  TtoZig  0X6,  rcbv  eTuovroiv  slvai  xai  rd  aiofiara 
riov  iv  TYi  7i6?^6i  xai  ra  ;^pri/uaTa. 

"  For  it  is  a  perpetual  law  among  all  men,  that  when  a  city  is 
taken  from  an  enemy,  both  the  persons  and  treasures  of  the  in- 
habitants belong  to  the  captors.'*  Ashley. 

Ibid.  ©ttylTtoi^g  ^Bv  ovv  xai  4'i';toi;$,  xai  ainjv  xat  TtorcxVy  xai 
Ttovcdv  xai  VTtvov  dvdyxrj  xai  roig  hovXoig  [iBTaSiSovai. 

"  In  heat,  and  in  cold,  in  meat  and  drink,  in  work  and  rest,  we 
necessarily  allow  our  slaves  a  portion." 

Ibid.  "Oriy  BTtBi  xexrrifiBda  ^orXorg,  rovrovg  xoTudaofisVy  riv 

'TtovYipOL  hci]  xai  ri  TtpocrixBL  avrbv  ovra  Ttovripov  Ttoin^piag 

BVBxa  ri  ^Tuaxeiag  dX?uovg  xoTjoj^biv  ; 

"  When  we  acquire  slaves,  we  punish  them  if  they  are  slothful 
and  vicious.  But  does  it  become  him  who  is  slothful  and  vicious 
himself,  to  punish  others  for  vice  and  sloth?" 

Book  viii.  chap.  1.  Toooirov  hi  hia^pBiv  nfidg  hsi  ri)V  hoi- 
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Xt^Tj  oddr  Of  mw  torkou  daorrrg  tw^ 

car  ffgi^  k.  crcp  c^ssiutT  iknr^t^  tmu^  obrnxc  ^  :«KCvr« 

^  We  ci^it  10  &dii|:«sli  corselTeB  90  &r  {ron  livfifit.  ms  tluit 
tlavt  do  wrriee  to  dMir  sMtcn  aguHt  tkeir  viDs:  and  if  ve 
denre  to  be  firee.  ve  o«^t  vilfiik^T  to  pcffoiM  vktt  appears  to  be 
BOit  excellent  mud  vorthT.''  J.«Urv. 

m  • 

Ch^l-L  Of;  ^  or  warwxm^  a^  to  Jorxfrfin  tin^ 


9 


''Btt  in  tbe  uaoMgcmakt  <ii  Wdnst,''  JDc 

CbapL  41.  BtKJjkfopr  f  or  tua^  jbqu  twto  nEToroi^ooi,  on 


^  And  I  desire  likewise  tbat  Toa  flhoold  obonre,  that  <^  all  Ihooe 
ocden  that  I  now  gire  jon,  I  gm  none  to  those  that  are  oCoenrjb 
oonditioii* 

ChapL  47.  Kai  rovg  fcer  ^Aot^  ht^iior  ii  imi  evfaifmfmy 

**Bj  mj  means  my  friends  hare  been  made  happj,  and  mj  ene- 
miea  €n«b««i." 

In  Xenophon's  Expedition  of  Cjros^  nsnallT  termed  the  AtM- 
ha»Mj  book  L  chap.  9,  we  find — 

'QoTB  ^KuttG^cu  rovg  iif i*  dya^vg^  frSaufcoiTOrTUTt)^*  toi>§; 
a  wauoofi^  iov?.ovg  Torrur  d^forr  mxu. 

'^So  that  brare  men  were  looked  upon  as  most  fonunate,  and 
eowards  as  deserring  to  be  their  Warft."  Spehmam^ 

Ibid.  Ilopa  uiv  Krpor,  iovXov  oiTog,  oujeig  an(,H  nfog 

"No  one,  not  eyen  a  dave^  ever  deserted  Cjms  to  go  to  the 
king.' 

Book  iL  chap.  3.  AovXoi  ic  tboAJIoc  ftTSo^TO. 
"  They  were  attended  by  a  great  many  sfavet.** 

Chap.  5.  Iklrrd  ie  ravra  tcji*  fioflSdffM*  raii  f?ci&)i%  jca 
*to6  nshiov  hTjcLVvovrs^j  wriri  l>TTy;|fdK>i£v  'EX^ri  r  hovX^ 

"After  this,  some  of  the  barbarian  horsey  soonring  the  plainsi 
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filled  all  the  Greeks  they  met  with,  both  freemen  and  $lavei.'\ 
Spelman. 

Ibid.  'Eaurod  ydf  elvcu  ^n^iv,  BTtBiTtep  Kvfov  ft0av  rov 
ixeivov  hovXov. 

^'  For,  he  says,  they  are  his,  having  belonged  to  his  Blave  Gyms.** 

Book  iii.  chap.  1.  *H|[^d$  3i,  oTg  xrihsfimf  fiev  ovfieig  Ttdpeonvj 
iarpareixsafiev  5'  Jti'  avrw  o>g  8ov2,ov  dvrl  ^aaiXkyg  Ttoirr 
aovreg    xai    aTtoxrevovvregy   ei   SwcUfis^y  ri   av    oi6(i£^ 

*'  How  then  will  he  treat  us,  who  have  no  support,  and  who  have 
made  war  on  him,  with  the  design  to  reduce  him  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  king  to  that  of  a  slavcj  and,  if  in  our  power,  to  put 
him  to  death?'' 

Book  vii.  chap.  4.  '0  8'  ehtev'  'A^'  syays  ixavriv  vofu^a 
vw  Sixyjv  l^^tr,  el  ovrot  SovXoc  iaovrai  an^  iXev^pcn^. 

^^  And  then  he  said,  but  I  think  myself  sufficiently  reyenged,  if 
these  people,  instead  of  freemen^  are  to  be  made  slaves,'* 

Chap.  7.  Xov  (lev  yap  xparovvrogy  SovXeia  {^7tdp;|j£t  avroi$* 
xparovfievov  8e  aov,  iT^v^epia, 

"  For  if  you  conquer,  they  are  slaves^ — ^but  if  you  are  conquered, 
they  are  free." 


LESSON  VIII. 

Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus, 

We  often  find  the  word  5oi»?vO$,  and  its  various  derivatives,  in 
the  plain,  the  simple  narrative  of  this  author.  His  use  of  the 
term  is  as  follows : 

Book  i.  chap.  7.  Ilapa  tovTijyv  he  ^^paxT^ihai  inirpa^^ivre; 

ic'xpv  rriv  o.p'xry  ex  ^eonponioVy  ex  SovXrig  re  Trig  ^lapSdvox^ 

yeyovoreg  xai  'Hpax/l€o$. 

"The  Heraclidse  are  descended  from  Hercules  and  a  female 
slave  of  Jardanus." 

Chap.  27.  Aa^elv  dpcjfievoi  AvSovg  iv  ^a^Affaipy  iva  imep 
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TOT  itf  Tf  i^xaptt  ocziTitenuir  ^KkAh^b»  TiOiMTOi  ce^  voi\^  av 

^^Oan  tliej^wish  for  a  bettn*  opportmuly  dun  lo  meet  the  Ly- 
duuis  on  the  Ooemn,  to  revenge  those  of  the  Greeks  reduced  by 
yon  to  davery  on  the  continent  ?'^ 

^  Thus  the  Lydians  were  emslaved  by  the  Persiins.'" 

Chap.  95.  Kai   axuadiu^'oi   rrv    JovXoarri^r    rX^vS^eptt^ 

*' And  rejecting  davary^  they  beeune  free*^^ 

Chap.  114.  ^£1  fioffiXEVn  vm  rw  aw  jovXov. 
**  0  king !  by  your  dcu^^ 

Chap.  126.  Qviiva -Ttovov  iovXoitfBnia,  i^pvau 
'  ^  JSOavUk  employment,"  kc 

Chap.  129.  Kai  a?,2a  Xe^r  ig  avrov  ^vuaXyia  insoj  mu 
in  xai  sipero  fuv  itifog  to  icwrw  Sei3O>0Vj  to  iuv  ixcivBg'Btff^l 
rov  Ttcuhog  i^vtasy  b  n  cif^  n  ixeivm)  iovXoavrr;  dvii  #% 

**  Among  other  things,  he  asked  him  what  was  his  opinion  of  that 
supper,  in  which  he  had  compelled  a  father  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of 
his  child ;  a  sapper  which  had  reduced  him  from  a  monarch  to  a 
Mlave.**  Beloe. 

Ibid.  'AJixomzTor  JE,  oTt  rov  ieinvov  sivexev  ilb^vg 
xarcSovXaae. 

^^  (He  said  that  he  was)  most  wicked,  on  the  account  of  the  supper, 
to  enclave  the  Modes." 

Ibid.  Nw  Se  MnSovg  (i£v  muiriovg  roirrov  iovTdg  Sov- 
?.ovg  dvri  SetXTtoreqv  yeyovBvcUy  Usfaag  Si  SovTiovg  iovrag 
ro  Ttptv  MTi&jr  viyv  yeyovsvat  SetTTtorag. 

"  The  Medes,  who  were  certainly  not  accessary  to  the  provoca- 
tion given,  had  exchanged  situations  with  their  slaves.  The  Per- 
sians, who  were  formerly  the  slaves^  were  now  the  masters." 

Chap.  170.  Kai  ovro  d7ta22jcLx^vTag  a^dg  SovXoavvrjg 
evSaifiovv^Ef^. 

"And  thus,  freed  from  slavery j  deem  themselves  happy." 

Chap.  173.  Kai  nv  (isv  ye  yvvn  darn  SovXig^  avvoixncfjiy 
yewaia  ra  rsxva  V6v6(iuyrcu. 
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^'  If  any  free  woman  marries  a  slavCj  the  children  of  such  mar- 
riage are  reputed  free/'  Beloe. 

Chap.  174.  01  [i£v  vxrv  Edpeg  oi^v  ^ofjmpov  spyov  (bft>&|d- 
(lEvot  iSov2,Q^ricav, 

^'  The  Carians  made  little  or  no  exertionj  and  were  easily  en- 
slaved.** 

Chap.  210.  *0$  dvrl  (isv  SovXqv  STtoiyiadg  i^su^povg  Ilap- 

aoLg  eIvou. 

^^  You  have  raised  the  Persians  from  slavery  to  freedom."  Beloe. 

Book  ii.  chap.  1.  ^£lg  hovXovg  Tta/tpcHOvg  iovrctg  ivoiu^e. 
^'  He  considered  them  as  slaves  by  right  o&  inheritance." 

Chap.  56.  "'ETteira   8ovXevovaa  avro^i  iSpvacus^at  {rm 

4»7y0  Tte^vxviiii  Aiog  Ipov. 

^'Although  in  a  state  of  slavery  j  she  there  constructed,  under 'a 
green  spreading  beech,  a  natural  little  temple  to  her  god." 

Book  iii.  chap.  125.  ''Oaot  Ss  naav  ^elvoi  re  xai  SovXoi  rav 
iT^fiivoVy  iv  dvfipaTtoSov  ^J//i^  Ttotevfievog  elxe* 

^^  All  the  strangers,  and  their  slaves  accompanying  them,  were 
detained  in  bondage.*'  See  1  Tim.  i.  10. 

Chap.  138.  Kcu  c^eag  SovTievovrag  Jv^fira  FiX^jog. 
"  And  they  being  enslaved^  Gillus  immediately  ransomed  them" 
&c. 

Chap.  140.  'E^ot  ^intB  x^^^'^j  h^aaO^iy  (iTrte  dpyvpov  8iSoVy 
d?^X  dvaacyadfievog  (loi  Sog  rriv  TtarpiSa  Xd[iov,  rriv  viyv  d&X- 
^€0v  rov  ifioi  JloTivxpdreog  dno^vovrog  vno  ^Opoireci  ix^i 
Sov^og  nuerepogy  ravryjv  (iol  Sog  dvsv  re  ^vov  xai  i^av- 
SpanoSiOLog, 

'*  I  would  have  neither  gold  nor  silver ;  give  me  Samoa,  my 
country,  and  deliver  it  from  servitude.  Since  the  death  of  Poly- 
cratcs,  my  brother,  whom  Oroetes  slew,  it  hath  been  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  our  slaves.  Give  me  this,  without  any  effusion  of  blood, 
or  reducing  my  countrymen  to  servitude."  (Beloe.)  See  1  Tim. 
i.  10. 

Chap.  153.  'ATteiTtag  rousi  hovTiOiai  fiyjSevl  d)pa^eLv  ro 
ysyovog  ifiovTiSvero. 

"  He  counselled  with  himself  about  that  which  was  foretold,  that 
Babylon  should  not  be  reduced  to  slavery  until  this  prodigy  should 
be  brought  forth." 
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Book  IT.  Ak^  1.  Ai  ya^  r^  SrnSftjr  yinnixegj  i^  o^  ol 
QpifBg  dxinoar  J[jp6nr  7Bo>«%oi\  e^rcop  nofa  Tovg  JorXois- 

^For  the  womat,  depriyed  8o  kng  ai  their  hosbudsi  hid  maso* 
dated  with  their  ttoMt."  JSeloe. 

Cki{iu2.  Too;  &  JorXor;  ol  ZxrSou  TRzyrti^  Ti^^Jloreri 

''It  is  a  dBtom  with  the  Scythims,  to  deprire  all  the  tIsM*  of 
ji^t,  on  the  aeooimt  fd  the  milk,  which  is  th^  customary 


Chap.  S.  *£«  Topaiy  hn  iv  <r^  rmf  jorXov  «u  t;^  /vwu- 

''From  the  mdon  of  these  sfaMt  with  the  Scythian  women,  a 
nameroQS  progeny  was  bom."  Beloe. 

Ibid.  AovXoccTi  ^roccTi  rjumpoKTi  ftaxpfupoi  acni  tb  iXaa- 
copsg  xreivofisvoi  yivoiiE^a. 

"  In  this  contest  with  our  tlavety  eTery  action  diminishes  onr 
nnmber.*'  Bdot. 

Ibid.  Mo^ovrsg  &g  fiVc  rifisrsfoi  joii^oc. 
"  They  will  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  sesrtb  condition.*' 
Beloe, 

Book  Y.  chap.  35.  '0  Se  rHv  iovXuv  rw  maroraTov  djuh 
^vfrffdg  rrtp  Tc^aXry  B(Tri^€  xai  dvi(ieivB  dpo/^vtxu  rag  Tfix9^* 

^^  He  therefore  took  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  his  »lavt4y  and 
inscribed  what  we  have  mentioned  on  his  skull,  being  first  shaved.** 
Beloe. 

Chap.  49.  ^IciVGiv  7tai8ag   iovXovg   slvai  dvr^   iXn^pi^v 

oveiiog  xai  dA«)^og  (ieyuJTov  fikv  avroiffi  fifiiv^  m  ie  rov  Xoemov 

vfiivy  bau  Ttpoiarars  rng  ^EXAd&>g.  vw  &v  Ttfog  ^w  rdv 

IB^^^Iviuv  fiiaaa^  "Icjvog  ex  iovXoavvrjgy  dvSfag  ofjuiifjuh 

voLg. 

'^  The  lonians,  who  ought  to  be  &ee,  are  in  a  state  of  servitude  ; 
which  is  not  only  disgraceful,  but  also  a  source  of  the  extremest 
sorrow  to  us,  as  it  must  be  to  you,  who  are  so  preeminent  in 
Greece.  I  entreat  yon  therefore,  by  the  gods  of  Greece,  to  relieve 
the  lonians  from  elavertfy  who  are  connected  with  you  by  the  ties 
of  consanguinity."  Beloe. 

Book  vi.  chap.  83.  "Apyog  Ss  dvSp&v  lx>7(Hi^  oiSrw  Sxyre  ol 
bov^ot  avrciv  iaxov  Ttdvra  xd  nffnyi^ata  dp;|rovT€g  re  xcu 
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iuTtovregy  e^  6  ircnSyiaav  oi  rciv  OTto^fiivGnf  TUxiSsg,  htsird 
(X^ccxg  cfSroc  dvcufftofievot  aTtiCQ  ig  icwrovg  ro  "Apyog  kl^iSar 
Xov'  i^Q^evfisvoi  Se  oi  SovXot  (ioLj[/}(f  icfx^  Tipw^.  rsog 
li£v  hn  a^t  nv  dp3f^a  kg  oTCkriTjivgj  htstra  Ss  ig  rovg  SovXovg 
nX^  dvnp  (idvrig  KXmvhpogy  yevog  kov  ^lyaXsvg  ot^  ^Afxor 
hiYig'  ovrog  rovg  SovXovg  dv&yvoas  iTtSea^L  tokfi  h&STUh 
r^Ci. 

^*  Argos,  howeyer,  was  deprived  of  so  many  of  its  citizens,  that 
the  Blave9  usurped  the  management  of  affairs,  and  executed  the 
offices  of  government ;  bat  when  the  sons  of  those  who  had  been 
slain  grew  up,  they  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and  after  some 
contest  expelled  the  tlavM^  who  retired  to  Tyrinthe,  which  they 
seized.  They  for  a  time  forebore  to  molest  each  other,  till  Olean- 
der, a  soothsayer,  and  an  Arcadian  of  the  district  of  Phigalis, 
came  among  the  slavcBy  when  he  persuaded  the  slaves  to  attack 
their  masters." 

Book  ix.  chap.  48.  'Ev  ^A^vcUovai  te  rrjv  TtpofTteipav  tuhsv- 
[iBvovg  avrovg  re  dvria  SovXqv  rciyv  fiitersfofp  rajcfcoidvovg. 

'<  We  see  you  delegating  to  the  Athenians  the  more  dangerous 
attempt  of  opposing  us,  and  placing  yourselves  against  our  nlavM.'' 
Beloe, 

In  the  "Libellus  do  Vit&  Homeri,"  attributed  to  Herodotus,  in 
the  23d  section  we  find  the  word  avvSovXQy  used  to  mean  Sk  fellow- 
9lave, 
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LESSON  IX. 

We  now  propose  to  notice  the  scriptural  use  of  the  word  Sov^jog^ 
doulosj  and  its  deriyatiyes,  not  only  that  its  use  may  be  compared 
with  the  Greek  writers,  but  that  it  may  be  seen,  as  we  belieye  is 
true,  that  its  use  in  these  carries  with  it  abundant  proof,  eyen  in 
the  absence  of  all  other,  that  ^'it  means  a  slaye,"  and  *^that  he 
to  whom  it  was  applied  was  a  slaye." 

Wheneyer  a  thing  is  made  any  part  of  discourse,  it  is  neces- 
sarily placed  in  a  position  of  commendation,  reprehension,  or  of 
perfect  indifference.  One  of  these  conditions  must  unayoidably 
attend  its  mention.  A  little  reflection  will  enable  us  to  perceiye 
these  distinctiye  positions.  For  instance,  in  the  sentence,  ^^  Lay 
up  treasures  in  heayen,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  not  corrupt,  nor 
thieyes  break  through  nor  steal,"  who  does  not  feel  the  com- 
mendable position  of  the  things,  treasure  and  heayen,  and  the  re- 
yerse  of  moth,  rust,  and  thieyes  ?  Let  us  apply  this  yiew  to  the  word 
servant  J  selecting  only  those  instances  in  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
where  the  word  is  translated  from  the  Qreek  word  doi;Xog,  douloBj 
and  means  nothing  except  what  we  mean  by  the  word  slave. 

St.  Paul  commences  his  epistle  to  the  Bomans,  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  and  to  Titus,  with  the  appellation  of  seryant.  In  the  two 
first  cases  he  calls  himself  the  seryant  and  apostle  of  Christ.  In 
the  last  instance,  he  terms  himself  the  seryant  of  God  and  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Peter,  in  his  second  epistle,  styles  himself  a 
servant  and  apostle :  Jude,  the  seryant  of  Christ.  In  all  these 
instances  the  word  means  slavey  and  is  used  commendatiyely,  but 
figuratiyely,  to  signify  their  entire  deyotedness  to  the  cause 
in  which  they  are  engaged,-^eyoted  to  the  cause  wholly,  as 
a  good  slaye  is  to  his  master.  And  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
that  the  professing  Christian  is  indebted  to  the  institution  for  the 
lesson  of  humility  and  deyotedness  here  plainly  taught  him,  and 
without  which,  perhaps,  he  neyer  could  haye  been  taught  his  duty 
in  these  particulars  so  pertinently  and  clearly.  The  humility  and 
deyotedness  of  the  Christian  are  illustrated  by  this  ordinance  in 
John  xy.  20 :  "  Remember  the  words  that  I  said  unto  you,  the 
seryant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord." 
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In  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  Luke  20  and  Matt.  21,  the 
Bervant  {hov7ji<;y  douloSj  slave)  is  presented  in  a  position  evincing 
the  tmstworthiness,  devotion,  and  obedience  implied  in  that  cha- 
racter, clearly  indicating  the  idea  thvt  these  qaalities  inspire  the 
mind  of  the  proprietor  with  a  confidence  surpassed  only  by  that  in 
his  son  and  heir.  And  it  may  be  well  remarked,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  slave  is  one  of  great  facility  for  the  generating  of  such 
confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  master.  Between  the  good  slave 
and  the  good  master  there  can  be  no  dissimilarity  of  interest ;  but 
not  so  with  the  hired  marij  see  Matt.  20 ;  for  the  very  moment 
those  hired  in  the  morning  for  a  penny  a  day  perceived  that  those 
who  had  not  laboured  the  whole  day  received  the  same  amount 
of  wages,  they  commenced  a  quarrel  with  the  proprietor. 

This  distinctive  use  of  language  we  think  also  perceptible  in  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  Luke  xv.  17 :  ^^How  many  hired  ^er. 
vanU  {Ttocfoi  fucduoL,  posot  misthiot)  of  my  father  have  bread 
enough  and  to  spare,"  TtepUTCevoWiv  OfToiVy  perisaeuounn  arUmj 
an  overflowing  of  bread. 

He  is  not  made  to  say  that  his  father's  slaves  had  bread  enough, 
but  that  even  his  hired  men  had  enough.  "Make  me  as  one  of 
thy  hired  aervantSy**  (WjOii^v^  miathion.  He  does  not  ask  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  son,  not  even  to  be  accounted  as  a  slave, — he  feels 
unworthy  of  either.  "  But  the  father  said  to  his  servants,"  SovTuovgy 
doMZ()M«,  slaves,  "Bring  forth  the  best  robe."  Having  slaves, ^t 
would  have  been  quite  out  of  place  to  have  called  one  of  his 
[jLioBovgf  misthouSy  hired  men.  But  the  elder  son  "called  one  of 
the  servants;"  nor  would  it  have  been  natural  for  him  to  have 
called  a  hired-many  nor  yet  one  of  the  common  slaveSj  but  a  con- 
fidential servant,  whose  position  in  the  family  would  enable  him  to 
possess  the  information  required ;  and  so  we  find  the  fact  by  the 
expression  T(ov  ncuSov  avrov,  ton  paidon  autouy  his  young  confi- 
dential, favourite  slave. 

But  the  elder  brother  said  to  his  father,  "Lo,  these  many  years 
do  I  serve  thee ;"  the  verb  used  is  Sov^vOy  douhuoy  and  expresses 
the  faithful  and  devoted  service  of  a  good  slave,  not  of  a  hired 
many  who  would  feel  no  real  interest  beyond  his  own  personal 
benefit.  And  this  word  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  angered  son, 
whereby  to  show  more  forcibly  his  sense  of  his  own  merits. 

While  we  cast  reflection  back  upon  the  incidents  of  this  parable, 
let  us  suppose  the  owner  of  slaves  also  to  employ  hired  labourers : 
if  from  famine  or  other  cause  he  finds  himself  unable  to  supply  them 
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all  with  bread,  which  would  he  torn  away,  Us  slayes,  or  hired  men  ? 
or,  if  they  refused  to  go,  which  would  he  feel  disposed  to  put  on 
small  allowance  ? 

Jesus  Christ  seems  to  have  understood  that  if  there  was  to  be 
any  deficiency  of  bread,  the  hired-men  might  be  expected  first  to 
feel  it.  Our  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  pronouncing  this  parable,  has 
giren  us  the  most  explicit  assurance  that  he  intimately  understood 
the  domestic  relations  of  the  slavey  and  has  taught  us  the  lesson  by 
placing  him  side  by  side  with  the  hired  nervant. 

From  the  fact  that  the  good  slave  was  wholly  devoted  and  faith- 
ful to  his  master,  the  idea  was  not  only  applied  to  Paul,  Peter,  and 
Jude,  but  also  to  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Joshua,  and 
David,  and  others,  to  express  these  qualities  in  them  towards  Jeho- 
vah ;  and  we  find  it  so  used  in  the  Christian  Scriptures :  ^^  He  hath 
holpen  his  servant  Israel,"  'I(Tpa7i%  7tou36$  aurov,  Israel  paidos 
autauy  Luke  i.  54.  It  is  noticed  that  with  the  word  ^^IsraeT*  is 
associated  the  same  term  to  mean  slave  which  tras  applied  to  the 
slave  called  by  the  elder  brother;  and  the  reason  seems  to  be 
because  the  name  Israel  is  supposed  to  be  in  higher  regard  than 
the  word  Jacob, — ^the  word  in  apposition  should  also  be  expressive 
of  such  elevated  regard.  Therefore,  if  the  word  Jacob  had  been 
used,  the  word  iov^jog  would  have  followed  it.  This  word  Ttoug, 
patSj  when  applied  to  a  slave^  was  a  word  of  endearment,  and  hence 
was  used  in  the  case  of  the  centurion's  servant.  And  we  may  here 
well  remark  that  the  case  of  the  centurion  is  one  in  point,  present- 
ing an  instance  where  slave-holding  was  brought  to  the  immediate 
and  particular  notice  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  record  shows  his 
conduct  and  language  upon  the  occasion. 

^'  For  I  am  a  man  under  authority,  having  soldiers  under  me, 
and  I  say  to  this  man.  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  and  to  another  Come,  and 
he  Cometh ;  and  to  my  servant,  (^vA^,  douloj  slavey)  Do  this,  and 
he  doeth  it. 

^^  When  Jesus  heard  it,  he  marvelled,  and  said  to  them  that  fol- 
lowed, Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no, 
not  in  Israel."  Matt.  viii.  9, 10. 

^'  And  as  he  was  now  going  down,  his  servants  {8ov2joty  douloi, 
slaves)  met  him,  and  told  him,  saying.  Thy  son  liveth."  John  iv.  51. 

36 
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LESSON  X. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  nse  the  institution  of  slavery  figura- 
tively, in  illustration  of  the  Christian  character  and  daty,  and  also 
in  happy  illustration  of  the  providences  of  God  to  man. 

^'  Who  is  that  faithful  and  wise  servant,  {8ov^g,  daulos^  $tave^) 
whom  his  lord  hath  made  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them 
meat  in  due  season?  Blessed  is  that  servant  {^v^jogy  datUos^ 
alavcj)  whom  his  lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing.  Bat 
if  that  evil  servant  (^OXog,  doulos^  slave)  shall  say  in  his  heut, 
My  lord  delayeth  his  coming ;  and  shall  begin  to  smite  his  fellow- 
servants,  {cfvvhov)jwgy  swndouhuSj  feUow-slaves^)  and  to  eat  and 
drink  with  the  drunken,  the  lord  of  that  servant  (^vXot;,  douhUy 
slave)  shall  come  in  a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  in  an 
hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of."  ^*  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a 
man  travelling  into  a  far  country,  who  called  his  own  servants, 
{^v^vg,  doulouSj  slaves,)  and  delivered  unto  them  his  goods.'* 
^^His  Lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vanty  (SoiiyU,  douUy  slave,)  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things :  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  "  His  lord  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Thou 
wicked  and  slothful  servant,  {Sov^,  doule,  slave,)  thou  knewest 
that  I  reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and  gather  where  I  have  not 
strewed,"  &c.  "And  cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  [hov7j>v, 
doulon,  slave)  into  outer  darkness:  there  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth."  Matt.  xxiv.  45-50 ;  xxv.  14,  30. 

"  And  he  called  his  servants  (5oi}Xoi;$,  daulous,  slaves),  and 
delivered  them  ten  pounds,  and  said  unto  them,  Occupy  till  I 
come.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  was  returned,  having 
received  the  kingdom,  then  he  commanded  these  servants  {8ov?uovg, 
doulous,  slaves)  to  be  called  unto  him,  to  whom  he  had  given 
money,  that  he  might  know  how  much  every  man  had  gained  by 
trading."  "  And  he  said  unto  him,  Well,  thou  good  servant  (SofiXf, 
doule,  slave),  because  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  very  little,  have 
thou  authority  over  ten  cities."  "And  he  saith  unto  him,  Out  of 
thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee,  thou  wicked  servant,  {Sov?.c, 
doule,  slave.)     Thou  knewest  that  I  was  an  austere  nan,  taking  up 
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that  I  l&id  not  down^  and  reaping  that  I  did  not  bow."  lAike 
xk.  18-28. 

^*  Blessed  is  Aat  servant,  (&>vylo^7  doutos,  slave)  whom  his  lord, 
when  he  cometh,  shdll  find  so  doing.  But  if  that  servant  ( Jov^/>g, 
dauloSj  t£fM)  say  in  his  heart,  My  lord  delayeth  his  coming; 
and  shall  b«gm  to  heat  the  men-servants  (rovg  Ttai^agy  male-slaves) 
and  maldetis,  (tvig  itaihicxag^  female  slaves^)  and  to  eat  and  drink 

and  he  drunken ;  the  lord  of  that  servant  {hovJ^Vy  doulov^  slave^) 
will  come  in  a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour 
when  he  is  not  aware,  and  will  cut  him  in  sunder."  ^'And  that 
servaiH  {fiovT^^  slave)  which  knew  his  lord's  will,  and  prepared 
not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with 
many  stripes."  Luke  xii.  43-48, 

Here  is  an  instance  when  the  most  favourite  slave,  called  by  the 
term  expressing  such  favouritism,  when  supposed  to  be  disobedient, 

is  immediately  designated  by  the  term  &{)>log,  doulos. 

^^  Blessed  are  those  servants  (^vXce,  douloij  slaves)  whom  the 
lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  wat<nung ;  and  if  he  shall  come  in 
the  second  watch,  or  come  in  the  third  watch,  and  find  them  so, 

blessed  are  those  servants,"  (jovylot,  cUmhij  slaves.)  Luke  xii. 
87,  88, 

*^  And  sent  his  servant  (^fiXo^,  doulosy  slave)  at  supper-time,"  &c. 
m  m  m  uQq  i\^^^  servant {Sov^jog^ douloSy slave)  came  and  showed 
his  lord  these  things.  Then  the  master  of  the  house  being  angry, 
said  to  his  servant, ' '  (dovXo),  douloj  slave.)  ^'And  the  servant  ( jov/log, 
douloSy  slave)  said.  Lord,  it  is  done.     And  the  lord  said  unto  the 

servant,  (&v>lov,  douhn,  slave^)  Go  out  into  the  highway,"  &c. 
Luke  xiv.  17-23. 

'^  And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 

free,  {sXevGe^MBi  eleutherosei^  free.)  They  answered  him.  We  be 
Abraham's  seed,  we  were  never  in  bondage  {Se^v^^evxdfieVy  dedou- 
leukamerij  slavery)  to  any  man :  how  sayest  thou,  Ye  shall  be  made 
free  ?  Jesus  answered  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whoso- 
ever committeth  sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin,  (^v>lo^,  douloSj  slave.) 

And  the  servant  [havTuo^^  doulosy  slave)  abideth  not  in  the  house 
for  ever.  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be 
free  indeed."  John  viii.  32-85. 

"  But  which  of  you,  having  a  servant  (5ovAov,  datUany  slave) 
ploughing  or  feeding  cattle,  will  say  unto  him  by  and  by,  when  he 
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is  come  from  the  field,  Go  and  sit  down  to  meat  ?  And  will  not 
rather  say  unto  him,  Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  snp,  and  gird 
thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunken ;  ftnd  after- 
ward thou  shall  eat  and  drink?  Doth  he  thank  that  Btnrant 
(&v>la),  slave)  because  he  did  the  things  that  were  compaiided  him  ? 
I  trow  not.  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  have  d/pa  all  those 
things  which  are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are  aaptofttable  ser- 
vants (^vXoi,  slaves) :  we  have  done  that  whioh  was  our  duty  to 
do.**  Luke  xvii.  7-10. 

In  all  these  instances  slavery  is  made  a  lesson  of  instruction,  and 
always  in  the  position  commendable. 


LESSON  XI. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  recognise  the  force  and  application  of 
the  command,  *^  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  man-servant, 
nor  his  maid-servant,"  as  applicable  to  slaves  at  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  and  that  the  act  of  "  coveting,**  extended  into  action,  becomes 
*' stealing,**  the  property  named  in  the  command.  "Now  the  end 
of  the  command  is  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  con- 
science, and  of  faith  unfeigned :  from  which  some  having  swerved, 
have  turned  aside  unto  vain  jangling;  desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the 
law ;  understanding  neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they  aflSrm. 
But  we  know  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully,  know- 
ing this,  that  the  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the 
lawless  and  disobedient,  the  ungodly,  and  for  sinners,  for  unholy 
and  profane,  for  murderers  of  fathers,  and  murderers  of  mothers, 
for  manslayers,  for  whoremongers,  for  them  that  defile  themselves 
with  mankind,  for  men-stealerH,  {(iv8pa7to8Larai^  andrapodistais, 
slave-atealerSy)  for  liars,  for  perjured  persons,  and  if  there  be  any 
other  thing  that  is  contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  according  to  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  which  was  committed  to  my 
trust.**  1  Tinu  i.  5-11. 

It  may  be  well  remembered  that  the  preceding  third  verse  of  this 
chapter  beseeches  Timothy  to  still  abide  at  Ephesus,  that  he  may 
charge  some  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine,  &c. 

The  word  andrapodistaiSy  of  the  original  Greek  text,  here  trans- 
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lated  men-stealerSj  means  the  stealing,  or  enticing  away  from  the 
possession  and  ownership  of  their  masters,  their  slaves.  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  law, — speaks  of  the  offence  as  one 
wen  tmown,  and  as  too  well  known  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  to  re- 
quire any  eisplanation.  When  we  come  to  know  that  that  act  of 
the  mind  etiled  cavetingf  indulged  to  action,  becomes  stealing, — that 
the  erime  in  aibtioii  includes  the  crime  in  mind, — we  may  readily 
perceive  what-particular  law  is  referred  to.  Is  it  difScult  to  decide 
that  property,  which  the  law  forbids  us  to  covet,  it  also  forbids  us 
to  steal,  even  if  ^^  thou  shalt  not  steal"  had  not  preceded  ? 

The  idea  stealing  was  expressed  by  the  Greeks  by  the  word 
TcXeTttciy  hleptOj  but  the  idea  stealing  slaves  was  expressed  by  the 
word  in  the  text.  The  formation  is  dW;p,  a  man^  TCovg,  afoot^  and 
signifies  the  condition  of  slavery,  as  a  man  bound  by  the  foot.  A 
whole  class  of  words  of  this  formation,  all  including  the  idea  of 
slavery,  were  in  use  by  the  Greeks,  and  found  in  their  authors. 
When  used  to  express  the  substantive,  the  idea  of  slavery  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  some  change  of  position  or  ownership; 
hence  its  use  in  this  instance.  The  thing  stolen  involves  the  idea 
of  a  change  of  position,  possession,  &c.  Yet  in  many  instances  it 
may  be  difScult  to  perceive  this  distinction,  it  rather  appearing  to 
have  been  often  used  as  a  synonyme  of  doulos^  both  as  a  verb  and 
substantive. 

In  the  8th  section  of  the  4th  book  of  the  Cyropsedia,  Xeno- 
phon  uses  this  word  to  mean  a  slave,  the  quality  growing  out  of 
the  imputed  change  in  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  thus :  ^£h; 
6  rovro  TtoiQv  ovxirt  dvnp  kanvy  d^Jld  orx£ix)4>opog,  xai  e^eon 
r^  ^ov^fievG}  f^hri  ;^p37adat  roiyt(d  c5$  dv^paTro^c.}.  Which 
Ashley  translates,  '^  And  as  he  that  does  this  can  no  longer  be 
reckoned  a  man,  but  a  mere  bearer  of  baggage,  so  any  one  that  will 
is  free  to  use  him  as  a  slave."  The  Romans  so  understood  this 
word.  In  the  translation  of  Xenophon  into  Latin  by  Amelbumus, 
we  find  this  passage :  ''Nam  qui  hoc  facit  non  miles  et  vir  est,  sed 
sarcinarius  calo ;  quem  uti  mancipium  tractare  cuivis  licet ;"  nor 
can  it  be  said  that  this  learned  man  misunderstood  his  Greek,  for 
we  have  before  us  the  critical  translations  of  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge,  in  which  the  sentence  reads,  "  Nam  qui  hoc  facit,  non  am- 
plius  vir  est  et  miles,  sed  sarcinarius  calo,  atque  hoc  aded  uti  man- 
cipium licet/'  They  have  made  no  change  as  to  this  word,  nor 
as  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence. 

Xenophon  uses  this  word  also  in  the  14th  section  of  the  8th 
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book,  to  mean  Blaves,  and  in  the  same  passage  with  ^vXogy  the 
adjective  sense  existing  in  the  presumed  anwilUngneas  in  the  slaves 
to  seek  freedom,  on  the  account  of  their  happiness  being  probably 
better  secored  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  Cyras  than  it  woidd  be  in 
a  state  of  freedom.    We  give  it  entire : 

""Ovg  d'  av  xateCxevai^Bv  eig  to  hov^evBiv^  raimwq  cvre 
fjueTjptav  tinf  eXev^piov  itovcjv  ovSeva  mtpoppOy  ovre  M^ 
TCExrfia^ku  hter^^eTtev  hieiiE^tro  5'  oTtcig  (jtnwte  dffiroi  fjtrjfte 
dTtorot  lu/tk  iaoivroy  i^^v^spicdv  evsxa  iis^sn^fidrov.  Kai  yap 
oTtorav  kTuoLVvovtv  Tct  ^pia  Toi$  htTtevcftv  elg  rd  rteiidy  ^pfcx- 
Ocu  oirov  slg  Sripav  rovroig  sTurpsTtey  r&v  Se  iXev^epav  ovSevi. 
Kcu  imiytz  Ttopeia  eirij  rt/^  avrovg  Ttpog  rd  v&xra  S^anep  rd 
vTto^iyyia.  Eat  cTtote  ^  £>pa  eiyj  dpiarovy  dvifievsv  airovg 
icr^  dv  ^yovev  Tt,  &g  [in  ^ov2,t(iu^'  S^are  xai  ovroi  avrov 
inOTtep  ol  dpurroiy  Ttaripa  ixd^jowy  brt  knEftikero  avriav  omjg 
dv(if£0tXoy(i)$  del  dvhpdnoha  hiareXolsv. 

Which  may  be  translated  thus :  ^^  Bat  in  rearing  up  his  slaves^ 
he  never  permitted  them  to  practise  the  employment  of  the  free, 
nor  allowed  them  the  possession  of  arms,  bat  took  care  that  they 
would  never  be  without  their  meat  and  drink  for  the  sake  of  the 
practices  of  the  free ;  for  when  with  their  horses  they  drove  out 
the  wild  beasts  into  the  plains,  he  allowed  meat  and  drink  to  be 
carried  for  the  use  of  these  people*  during  the  hunt,  but  not  for 
the  free  ;  and  when  he  was  upon  anarch,  he  led  them  to  water,  as 
he  did  the  beasts  of  burden ;  and  when  the  time  for  dinner  came, 
he  waited  till  they  had  eaten  something,  that  they  might  not  be 
distressed  with  hunger ;  so  that  these  people,  as  likewise  the  more 
elevated,  called  him  their  father ;  so  he  was  careful,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  they  would  always  remain  his  slaves^*'  dvhpdnoha^  slaves^ 
?.  e.  they  would  have  no  desire  to  change  their  situation. 

Amelburnus  translates  it  thus :  "  Quos  autem  ad  serviendum  in- 
struebat,  eos  nee  ad  labores  ullos  liberales  excitabat,  nee  Ijabere 
arma  sinebat :  studios&que  dabat  operam,  ne  unquam  liberalium 
exercitationum  causa  vel  cibo  vel  potu  carerent.  Permittebat  enim 
servis^  quoties  equitibus  feras  in  campos  adigerent,  ut  cibum  ad 
venationem  secum  sumerent ;  ingenuorum  vero  nomini.  Quando 
item  faciundum  erat  iter,  ad  aquas  eos,  perinde  ac  jumenta,  duce- 
bat.  Quum  prandii  tempus  erat,  expectabat  eos  donee  aliquid  come- 
dissent,  ne  furcilla  sive  fames  acrior  cos  afHigerei.  Quo  fiebat  ut,  non 
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aliter  ac  optimates,  etiam  hi  Cyruin  fuitntu  n|i|Mi|lAtrii(,  ijiii  imiihi 
ipsorum  gereret  ut  semper  sino  duhid  minir9i»tii  inniii'iiMil 

The  Oxford  translation,  whirh  vinn  ptililinltnil  in   17^17.  Iiupi  |m>» 
haps  made  the  Latin  more  classical,  Imi  \uw  siiioll.y  hiIIh^mmI  id  iln. 
same  meaning  of  the  words  ^jr/UiV/r  ami  rirA|iif /ruAii.     Wm  I'ltfi 
their  version  also,  that  the  curious  may  fU}W\9nn\  firi'l  Iimvi*  ft'f 
donbt  about  this  matter.     It  reads  thus : 

^'Qaoe  antem  ad  serviendiim  instnif^linf.,  m/rs  nnn  »f\  «#•  ih  Uhhti 
bus  nllis  liberalibns  exercendos  rixniitahatf  n^'i  IimKi  rn  nrrfm  Hifi«.lfrv> 
Stndiosdqne  dabat  operam,  n^  unt^utttn  U}if.rn\tttut  9'*t,tf\^n\\*tu*vh 
causa  relcibo  Tel potncarerent.    Kr^.nirn  KMf,r<.fr^iir.f/if,ti>,  nMfKrrr^f  i^l 
▼enationem  secnm  sumererit,  \xi^jf\^i^hTnxti  -tttt,  ut\ih\hi .  '^n  ifr'l'f  i^'-f^ 
faciendam  crat  iter,  ad  a^jnag  ^/a^  p^^nri^U  »/■.  i'lrM-rt"*,  'l'i/' ^>» 
Ec  cum  prandii  tempna  ^r**:,  ^.j^A^^.'A^>%t  f/,*^  fW.r.r^   i» !',,,/!  /.',^/aa 
•iiasent  ue  fames  iajjena  *^h  lr*7vjftr'»,t ;  ^'i^  fi/^v^'-.  i*:  a>,i/^,  /,,,  ^'z'. 
iliter  ac  optimaren-  Cjru'm  ^^n^e'^A  xp^^W^f^r,*  '.  >i  '^•>^.»«'.  ,^//i^  iv. 

We  ieem  i:  or-.ner  v*  ii"td   i  v.ri   ^A'^^^-^r*  a/   -'^^    i"^    '/    *  •• 

m  m 

Term.  •»ST3e<!i.ai!"^  w   *<'»ni*.  -rHr,   '•in.irt   v»  v*    ^^f^-^/^/j    •?.•'/./»*     »  ./, 
'?iaim  that  riui  t^  .ta  wft  '*tfJi*\  '  rr.r'/'t  jJf>i"*"*«  •       •'/^a    A'-v/A'**   v/ 

leen  leinr*  T.nn.-iiit-,-'*^.     ."■    wo.-:-    r.-.  •   ,     /.    ■....'*•■>#..*    ./.rf-^.     >.«♦ 
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.^gg  STUDIES  ON  SLAVERY. 

term  anihropokUptaia^  but  the  legal  redaction  of  a  man  to  slavery 
was  quite  a  different  matter.  St.  Paul's  animadversion  compre- 
hended the  idea  of  slavery  and  stealing, — what?  a  freeman,  or 
a  slave  ?  Had  it  been  a  freeman  that  occupied  the  objective  case, 
it  is  presumable  that  his  language  would  have  had  some  analogy  to 
that  used  in  the  Septuagint,  Devi.  xxiv.  7. 

This  word,  or  some  form  of  it,  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Greek  authors.  We  need  quote  but  a  few  passages  to  show 
their  use  of  the  term,  whether  it  included  the  idea  of  a  freeman, 
or  only  that  of  a  slave.     Thucydides,  Leipsic  edition,  1829 : 

01 8*  'A^TivatoL  0x^6  roTi^  imnxovov^  ovre  to  ^^ur^  «aS- 
\foWj  sTUxoL^ivreg  iii  ifyaxjiav  Meyapevat  Tng  yrig  Trig  Ifpd^, 
xal  rng  dopiarovy  xal  dvSpanoSuv  imo^ox'^  tciv  d^uyraiii- 

VCiV. 

'^  But  the  Athenians  listened  to  none  of  these  demands,  nor 
would  revoke  the  decree,  but  reproached  the  Megarians  for  tilling 
land  that  was  sacred,  land  not  marked  out  for  culture,  and  for 
giving  shelter  to  runaway  slaves." 

Vol.  ii.  p.  138.  Al  &  vrieg  TiepisTtXevaaVy  ta  dvSfKXTdo^ 
dyovacu. 

''  But  the  vessels  came  back  along  the  coast,  on  board  of  which 
were  the  slaves.** 

Idem.  KaJ  rd  avSpoTtoSa  aTteSoaav. 

"And  here  they  offered  the  slaves  for  sale." 

P.  118.  ^ AvSpoLTtoSa  'Txxapixa — "Hyccarian  «Zave«." 

P.  201.  Kcxt  dr5p(X7to&»)v  tiTlSov  r,  Svo  fivpiaSeg  yivrofioTi'K' 

xeaav. 

"And  more  than  twenty  thousand  slaves  had  deserted." 

P.  314.  Kai,  axevyj  [lev  xal  dvSpOLTtoSa  Ofmayriv  TtotriaoLfievog, 

rovg  5i  i^^v^epovg  tuxXlv  xaroixiaag,  in^  ''A(3vSov  riTi^e. 

"  He  gave  up  all  the  effects  and  slaves  to  pillage,  and  after 

establishing  such  as  were  free  people  in  their  old  habitations,  he 

went  against  Abydos." 

The  instances  of  the  use  of  this  word  are  so  frequent  that  we 
know  not  whether  more  of  them  should  not  be  given ;  but  may  we 
not  presume  that  those  who  read  the  language  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  ?  and  we  therefore  ask  them  to  relieve  us  from 
that  burden.  We  think  it  no  hazard  to  maintain  the  fact  that 
dvSpaTtoSi^Dy  its  cognates  and  derivatives^  both  nouns  and  aJ^ec- 
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tiveSj  are  never  used  in  the  Greek  language  onassociated  with  the 
idea  of  slaverj.  If  so,  then  it  follows  that  the  idea  steaUngy  as  it 
existed  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  was  not  associated  with  the  idea 
^mauj''  bat  ^slavej"  and  that  he  nsed  the  term  dvSfaJtohiCraigy 
a$uhrapodiMtaiSj  to  express  the  idea  "sUve-stealers." 


LESSON  XIL 


But  as  the  verb  avSpaTto^^o^  andrapodizo^  and  its  conjugates, 
are  sometimes  used  to  express  the  action  of  subjecting  to  slavery, 
it  is  asked,  how  are  we  to  know  whether  Paul  did  not  mean  such 
subjugation?  It  was  surely  in  the  compass  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage for  Paul  so  to  have  used  the  proper  mood  and  tense  of  this 
verb,  with  other  suitable  words,  and  effectually  forbid  the  subject- 
ing of  others  to  slavery.  But  is  it  probable  he  could  have  con- 
sistently done  so  7  Such  forbidding  would  have  been  forbidding  what 
the  law  prescribed.  It  would  have  been  a  rebellious  teaching 
against  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  well  as  against  the  laws  delivered 
to  Moses  for  the  civil  government  of  the  Israelites.  •  ^^  When  thou 
comest  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight  against  it,  thou  shalt  proclaim 
peace  unto  it ;  and  it  shall  be,  if  it  make  answer  of  peace,  and 
open  unto  thee,  then  it  shall  be,  that  all  the  people  that  are  found 
therein  shall  be  tributaries  unto  thee,  and  they  shall  serve  thee," 
(H^ISjl^l  va  abadukay  be  slaves  to  thee— and  they  shall  be  slaves  to 
thee.)  "But  if  it  will  make  no  peace  with  thee,  but  will  make 
war  against  thee,  then  thou  shalt  besiege  it:  and  when  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  delivered  it  into  thy  hands,  thou  shalt  smite 
every  male  thereof  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  But  the  women, 
and  the  little  ones,  and  the  cattle,  and  all  that  is  in  the  city, 
even  all  the  spoil  thereof,  shalt  thou  take  to  thyself."  DeuU  xx. 
10-14. 

Such,  substantially,  was  the  law  of  all  nations  at  the  very  time 
Paul  wrote  to  Timothy.  The  verb  proposed  the  making  of  a  slave  in 
a  legal  manner,  reducing  to  the  condition  alluded  to  by  the  prophet. 
"  Shall  the  prey  be  taken  from  the  mighty,  or  the  lawful  captive 
restored  ?"  Isa.  xlix.  24.  The  verb  andrapodizo  expressed  a  law- 
ful act.  If  individuals,  without  law,  had  seized  upon  the  others 
with  the  view  to  make  them  slaves,  such  act  would  have  been 
called  by  a  different  name.    Xt  would  not  have  been  a  name  formed 
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from  dvrip  and  Ttovgy  {aner  and  poysj)  unaooompanied  by  eiplana^ 
tions.  We  have  an  example  before  as  in  De^.  xxir.  7 :  ^^  K  any 
man  be  found  atealing  any  of  his  brethren  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, and  maketh  merchandise  of  him,  or  selleth  him,  then  that 
thief  shall  die/'  Here  ihe  individual  stolen  was  not  a  slave, 
either  by  the  laws  of  God  or  man :  and  hence  we  find  that  the 
Septuagint  uses  no  word  to  signify  slave.  The  passage  reads 
thus: 

aiftov  TQV  vuijfv  'lapari/l,  tcol  xara^waarevacLg  airthfv  djtoSwcu^ 
cmo^vetrcu  6  x^jenn^g  ixeivog. 

And  had  St.  Paul  merely  in  his  mind  the  idea  man-9teaHngy 
unconnected  with  slavery,  he  would  have  used  analogous  language. 
In  the  passage  in  Timothy,  he  might  well  have  used  the  term 
dv^pcmox^STttougy  anthropokleptaisj  which  would  have  expressed 
the  same  thing, — an  unlawful  act,  an  act  forbidden  in  the  passage 
just  quoted, — the  act  of  stealing  a  freeman,  with  an  intention  of 
making  him  a  slave,  contrary  to  law ;  and  Paul  would  have  pro- 
bably added  this  offence,  if  the  Ephesians  had  been  guilty  of  the 
crime.  But  Paul  did  not  use  a  word  even  conjugated  from 
dvSpaTtoSi^Oy  andrapodizOy  but  a  cognate  substantive,  used  almost 
technically  to  mean  those  who  stole  slaves,  not  freemen. 

The  word  used  by  Paul  is  translated  into  Latin,  in  the  Vulgate, 
by  the  word  plagiariis^  which  also  means  those  who  stole 
slaves.  It  is  formed  from  plagiger^  one  horn  to  he  whipped^ 
(the  Romans  were  cruel  to  their  slaves,)  and  areo^  to  he  parched 
up,  to  he  thirsty,  and  hence  plagiarius,  from  the  notion  that  he 
who  stole  slaves  coveted  the  slave  with  such  intensity  that  he 
thirsted  for  the  slave,  and  appropriated  him  to  himself  as  a  thirsty 
man  does  ^ater.  It  originally  was  a  mere  cant  word.  But  it 
expressed  the  contempt  the  Romans  entertained  for  the  act  of 
slave-stealing.  Hence  has  come  our  word  plagiary ;  only  used 
now  to  mean  the  act  of  appropriating  the  literary  property  of 
another,  but  still  retaining,  to  some  extent,  the  expression  of  con- 
tempt. The  learned  men  who  translated  the  New  Testament  into 
Latin  well  knew  that  Paul  told  Timothy  that  the  law  was  made 
against  those  who  stole  slaves :  and  so  we  find  it,  Thou  shaU  not 
ateal.  Thou  shalt  not  even  covet  thy  neighbour's  slave.  (See 
Exod.  XX.  15,  17 ;  also  Deut.  v.  19,  20.)  Had  Paul  used  the 
word  andrapodizoy  or  some  form  of  it,  and  had  he  really  intended 
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to  liaye  told  ^Rmotliy  that  he  or  others  should  no  longer,  imder  anr 
cireiiiDStuiees,  sabject  others  to  slarery,  or  under  the  Ghristimn 
dispensation  he  should  not;  that  Christianity  forbid  it;  jret  he 
coold  not  have  been  so  shallow  as  to  hare  added  the  sentiment 
that  it  was  against  the  law,  for  such  addition,  such  part  of  his 
instruction,  llmothy  wofld  haye  at  once  known  to  be  not  true ; 
and  we  trust  bnt  few  will  entertain  a  position  so  full  of  gross  oon- 
seqoences.  This  discourse  to  Timothy  was  founded  npon  the  fact 
that  **8ome  had  swerved"  firom  the  end  of  the  law,  and  turned  to 
vain  jangling,  desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the  law,  understanding 
ndther  what  they  say  nor  whereof  they  aflirm, — probably  teach- 
ing doctrines  that  led  essentiaUy  to  the  crimes  here  exposed. 
Paul's  object,  in  part,  was  to  expose  their  ignorance  and  wicked- 
ness, to  sustain  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  by  his  counsel  to 
warn  him  against  a  shipwreck  of  faith,  as  in  the  case  of  Hymeneus 
and  Alexander. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  under  such  circumstances  he  would  have 
undertaken  to  have  repealed  a  law,  or  to  have  asserted  that  the 
law  prohibited  what  it  sustained  ?  In  such  case,  he  would  have 
done  the  very  act  himself  for  which  he  condemned  Hymeneus  and 
Alexander,  and  have  proved  himself  one  of  the  laidess  and  disobe- 
dient, for  whom  the  law  was  made. 

There  is  another  consideratioD,  which  to  our  mind  is  of  moment 
in  the  review  of  this  subject.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  never 
undertook  to  meddle  with  the  civil  institutions  of  the  law.  Its 
object  was  to  make  its  devotees  happy  under  and  resigned  to  its 
adjudications,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  by  reason  of  the 
greater  considerations  of  a  hereafter ;  nor  do  we  recollect  an  in- 
stance where  either  Christ  or  his  apostles  even  suggested  any 
repeal.  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  therefore  his  fol- 
lowers could  not  act  in  reference  to  the  things  of  this  world. 
Peter  in  his  zeal  smote  off  the  ear  of  the  slave  of  the  high-priest, 
but  Christ  immediately  rebuked  the  act  and  restored  the  injury 
done.  Had  Paul  intended  to  have  suggested  that  die  subjecting 
tp  slavery,  as  that  subject  then  existed  and  ever  had  from  the 
time  of  Moses,  was  no  longer  to  be  countenanoed|  then,  it  seems  to 
us,  he  would  have  travelled  beyond  the  mission  of  an  apostle,  the 
precepts  of  his  Master,  and  out  of  his  kingdom  into  the  problem- 
atical questions  of  civil  government. 

Paul,  in  the  passage  before  us,  enumerates  a  class  of  the  breaches 
of  the  law  which  came  within  the  view  of  Timothy,  which  broaches 
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of  the  law  he  pronounces  to  be  **  contrary  to  sound  doctrine/'  and 
'^^  to  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  which  was  committed 
to  my  trust/'  having  previously  notified  him  ^^that  the  law  was 
good  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully."  Now,  one  of  the  plain  and  well- 
known  laws  on  the  subject  of  slavery  was,  '^  Both  thy  bond-men 
and  thy  bond-maids  which  thou  shalt  ha^,  shall  be  of  the  heathen 
that  are  around  about  you;  of  them  shall  you  buy  bond-men  and 
bond-maids.  Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do 
sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and  their  families  that 
are  with  you,  which  they  beget  in  your  land,  and  they  shall  be 
your  possession.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for 
your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession.  They 
shall  be  your  bond-men  for  ever." 

Under  such  a  state  of  facts  can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  in- 
consistent, than  that  Paul  should,  under  such  circumstances,  design 
to  slip  in  a  word  repealing  in  fact  this  law,  and  directly  producing 
all  the  other  ill  effects  which  he  so  pointedly  complained  of  in 
others.  Whoever  can  believe  such  a  thing,  surely,  whatever  he 
may  pretend,  can  have  no  respect  for  the  character  of  Paul,  nor 
for  his  religion. 

But  the  chacacter  of  Paul  remains  consistent,  his  religion  un- 
blemished and  spotless,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter  vindicated  and  supported,  by  giving  to  the  word 
andrapodistais,  as  here  used  by  Paul,  its  plain,  legitimate,  and 
usual  meaning,  slave-stealers,  persons  who  steal,  or  entice  away , 
from  the  possession  of  their  masters,  individuals  who  according  to 
the  law  are  slaves. 


LESSON  xm. 

The  inquiry  naturally  occurs,  how  happened  it  that  St.  Paul 
found  it  necessary  to  instruct  and  inform  Timothy  that  the  law 
forbid  the  stealing  or  enticing  away  other  men's  slaves.  By  an 
examination  of  his  writings  and  letters  to  the  Gentile  churches, 
the  fact  is  plainly  proven  that  there  had  grown  up  among  them  some 
new  doctrines,  which  his  office  as  apostle  made  it  his  duty  to  repre- 
hend. What  these  doctrines  were  we  are  enabled  in  some  measure  to 
discover,  by  examining  the  7th  of  the  Ist  Corinthians^  which  com- 
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mences  thus :  ^Now  concerning  the  things  whereof  je  wrote  onto 
me,"  difldofiing  the  fact  that  the  Corinthians  had  written  to  him 
for  adTiee  and  eoonsel,  whom  he  now  answers  with  instructions 
against  the  abolition  of  marriage,  and  against  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  ke. 

Some  of  the  Gentile  churches  advocated  the  doctrine  that  if  a 
man  or  a  woman  of  the  faith  were  married  to  one  not  of  the  faith, 
that  sndi  marriage  should  be  abolished ;  so  also,  that  a  slave  of  the 
faith  should  be  set  free,  and  especially  from  his  believing  mafter : 
so  also,  the  believing  child  should  be  discharged  from  the  anthoriry 
of  the  unbelieving  parents.  The  promulgation  of  these  doctrines 
filled  society  with  disorder  there,  and  the  church  with  confusion. 

In  Us  lesson  to  Timothy ,  he  complains  of  the  doctrines  taught 
by  Hymeneal  aad  Alexander,  as  Uatphemout.  Now,  in  this  same 
lesson,  he  ^^liea  this  epithet  to  these  new  abolition  doctrines,  leav- 
ing us  plainly  to  infer  that  these  doctrines  were  also  taught  by 
them,  and  for  which  he  ^"delivered"  them  ^^unto  Satan."  And  here 
we  have  a  connecting  link  between  this  lesson  to  Timothy  and  his 
whole  instruction  to  the  Gentile  churches  on  this  subject.  Bat 
these  doctrines,  as  taught  by  Uymeneus  and  Alexander,  or  others 
analogous,  have  found  advocates  ever  since ;  for  foil  v  has  never 
been  so  foolish  nor  wickedness  so  wicked  as  not  to  find  followers. 
These  new  doctrines  Paul  reprehended  in  many  other  places,  and 
touching  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  let  us  examine  how  he 
treated  the  matter  daring  the  time  of  his  apostleship. 

'*  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called. 
Art  thou  called  being  a  servant,  {buv?J^j  doulof^  $lare^)  care  not 
for  it ;  but  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free^  use  it  rather.  For  he 
that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  servant,  (hovM^^  doulo$,  glare,) 
is  the  Lord's  freeman  ;  likewise,  also,  he  that  is  called,  being  free, 
is  Christ's  tervafU,  (ioi/jo;,  doulo9,  slave.)  Ye  are  bought  with  a 
price;  be  ye  not  the  servant  (i^ivoog,  d(mlo9y  slace}  of  men. 
Brethren,  let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with 
God."  1  Cor.  viL  20-24.  And  this  is  consistent  with  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject  in  the  ITtfa  verse :  ^^  But  as  God  hath  distributed 
to  every  man,  as  the  Lord  hath  called  every  one,  so  let  him  walk, 
and  so  ordain  I  in  all  churches."  Compare  this  with  his  iustruc^ 
tion  to  Titu9:  ^'Exhort  servants  {hoi'/joiv^,  doulous^  slavts^}  to  be 
obedient  unto  their  own  masters,  and  to  please  them  well  in  all  things. 
Not  answering  again,  not  purloining,  but  showing  all  good  fidelity ; 
that  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things. 
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For  the  grace  of  Ood  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all 
men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  ire 
should  ]\Ye  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world ; 
looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  who  gave  himself  for  us, 
that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself 
a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.  These  things  speak,  and' 
exhort,  and  rebuke  with  all  authority.  Let  no  man  despise  thee.'* 
TittM  ii.  9-15. 

And  to  the  OohnioM:  ^'Servants,  (Joii^^  douloi^  %lave9^) 
obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh ;  not  with 
eye-service,  as  men-pleasers ;  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing  Gh>d : 
and  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Iiord,  and  not  unto 
men ;  knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  reoeitd  the  reward  of 
the  inheritance :  for  ye  serve  ^ovXeversy  douleMt$j  pe  $lave  your- 
%elveB  to)  the  Lord  Christ.  But  he  that  doeth  Wrong  shall  re- 
ceive for  the  wrong  which  he  hath  done :  and  there  is  no  respect 

of  persons.  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  {hov^v^y  doulaisj 
8lave8)  that  which  is  just  and  equal ;  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a 
Master  in  heaven.*'  CoL  iii.  22,  25 ;  iv.  1. 

And  to  the  Ephesians :  "  Servants,  (SovXoij  douloi^  8laveSy)  be 
obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  your  heart,  as  unto  Christ ; 
not  with  ejeserviee  (6^da'^[ioSov^iaVf  ophthalmodouleiafiy  slavery 
to  the  eye)  as  men-pleasers ;  but  as  the  servants  {hovTuoij  douJoi, 
slaves)  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart ;  with 
good-will  doing  service  {SovT^evovtegy  douleuonteSy  slaving  your- 
selves) as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men ;  knowing  that  whatsoever 
good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord, 
whether  he  be  bond  (SoC/log,  doulos,  slave)  or  free  (€>Ur0fpog, 
deutheros,  a  freeman).  And  ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto 
them,  forbearing  threatening :  knowing  that  your  Master  is  also 
in  heaven,  neither  is  there  respect  of  persons  with  him."  Uph. 
vi.  5-9. 

And,  finally,  to  Timothy :  "  Let  as  many  servants  (5oi»?vO<, 
douloiy  slaves)  as  are  under  the  yoke  count  their  own  masters 
worthy  of  all  honour,  that  the  name  of  God  and  his  doctrine  be 
not  blasphemed.  And  they  that  have  believing  masters,  let  them 
not  despise  them  because  they  are  brethren  ;  but  rather  do  them 

service,  (^v^vsraoavy  do  them  slave4abour^  because  they  are 
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faithfol  mod  beloTed,  psrtakers  of  the  benefit*  These  things  teach 
mnd  exhort.  If  any  mui  teach  otherwise,  and  consent  not  to 
wholesome  wwds,  eren  the  words  of  oor  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  and 
to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness,  he  is  proad« 
knowing  nothing,  bat  doting  about  qoesdons  and  strifes  of  words^ 
whereof  cometh  enyy,  strife,  railings,  eril  snrmisings,  peryene 
diqMitingB  of  men  of  cormpt  minds,  and  destitute  of  the  truth, 
supposing  that  gain  is  godliness:  from  such  withdraw  thyself. 
But  godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain*  Fot  wo  brought 
nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  ontain  we.oan  cany  noth&ng  out. 
And  baring  £M>d  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content.  But 
they  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snard,  and  into 
many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction 
and  perditioiu  For  |he  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  oyiI  ; 
which  white  ao—  uoreted  afier,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith, 
and  pierced  thsjusnlyea  through  with  many  scnrrows.    But  thou, 

0  man  of  God,  flee  these  things ;  and  follow  after  righteousness, 
godliness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meekness.  Fight  the  good  fight 
of  faith,  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  whereunto  thou  art  also  called, 
and  hast  professed  a  good  profession  before  many  witnesses.  I 
give  thee  chmrge  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  quickeneth  all  things, 
and  before  Christ  Jesus,  who  before  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  a 
good  confession,  that  thou  keep  this  commandment  without  spot,^ 
unrebukable,  until  the   appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'* 

1  Tim.  ri.  1-14. 

From  the  arguments  here  presented  to  Timothy  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  which  Paul  invariably  taught  in  relation  to  slavery, 
we  may  well  suppose  he  felt  a  deep  interest,  even  anxiety,  to  pre- 
vent these  new  doctrines  from  affecting  Timothy's  mind  in  their 
favour ;  and  we  cannot  but  notice,  that  while,  with  the  dignified 
authority  of  an  apostolic  teacher,  his  instructions  are  full,  distinct, 
and  certain,  yet  they  are  accompanied  with  a  courteousness  of 
explanation  consolatory  even  to  the  slave,  the  subject  of  them, 
and  with  a  solemnity  of  attestation  that  fathoms  the  v^ry  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith. 
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LESSON  XIV. 

I 

Jesus  Christ  announced  to  the  Jews  that  whosoever  com- 
mitteth  sin  ia  the  servant  (^v^g,  douloa^  slave)  of  sin ;  that  the 
servant  (8ov2jogj  dauloSj  slave)  abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever,  but 
the  son  abideth  ever,  kc.;  therefore,  if  the  son  make  them  free, 
they  shall  be  free  indeed,  &c.  Of  the  doctrine  here  inculcated  by 
the  Saviour  himself,  it  seems  to  us  St.  Paul  has  given  a  full  and 
happy  illustration ;  and,  by  his  using  the  institution  of  slavery  as 
a  principal  medium  of  his  illustration,  and^by  referring  to  facts 
well-known  in  the  history  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  has  not 
only  recognised  its  existence,  but  also  that  it  existed  in  conformity 
with  the  ordinances  of  God :  and  we  deem  his  illustration  not  the 
less  valuable,  because  it  explains  what  is  meant  by,  and  how  we  are 
to  understand,  the  Christian  equality  of  all  in  that  church.  In 
addition  to  what  we  have  already  read  from  hisNrritings,  we  may 
•  also  notice,  '^  Is  the  law  then  against  the  promises  of  God  ?  God 
forbid ;  for  if  there  had  been  a  law  given  which  could  have  given 
Jife,  verily  righteousness  should  have  come  by  the  law.  But  the 
scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  that  the  promise  by  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  *  that  believe.  But  before 
faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith 
which  should  afterwards  be  revealed.  Wherefore  the  law  was 
our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justi- 
fied by  faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under 
a  schoolmaster.  For  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus.  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ, 
have  put  on  Christ.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  (^v/log,  douloSy  slave)  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female :  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  if  ye  be 
Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the 
promise.**  Gal.  iii.  21-29. 

"  Now  I  say,  that  the  heir,  as  long  as  he  is  a  child,  differeth 
nothing  from  a  servant,  (5oi)/lo$,  douloSj  slave)  though  he  be  lord 
of  all ;  but  is  under  tutors  and  governors  until  the  time  appointed 
of  the  father.  Even  so  we,  when  we  were  children,  were  in  bond* 
age  {bEbov?Ui>(jLivoiy  dedoubmenoij  a  state  qf 
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mentfl  of  the  world.  Bat  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come, 
God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law, 
to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons.  And  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts^  crying,  Abba,  Father.  Where- 
fore thou  art  no  more  a  servant,  {iovXogy  datUoij  slavcj)  but  a  son ; 
and  if  a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God  through  Christ.  Howbeit  then, 
when  ye  knew  not  Grod,  ye  did  service  (i^ov^svaaxej  edauUuMte^ 
did  slave  yaur$elve$)  unto  them  which  by  nature  are  no  gods.  But 
now,  after  that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God, 
how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto 
ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage  ?"  {(^vkeveiVy  dotUetieinj  to  be  in 
slavery,)  GaL  iv.  1-9. 

'^  Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the 
law  ?  For  it  is  written,  that  Abraham  had  two  sons ;  the  one  by 
a  bond-maid,  {nadiCXYjgy  paidiskee^  a  favourite  fenude  slavey)  and 
the  other  by  a  free-woman.  But  he  who  was  of  the  bond-woman 
(7eouJiax>7g,  paidiskesy  a  favourite  female  slave)  was  bom  after  the 
flesh,  but  he  of  (he  free-woman  was  by  promise.  Which  things  are 
an  allegory :  for  these  are  the  two  covenants ;  the  one  from  the 
mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  which  gendereth  to  bondage,  {Sov2£iaVy 
douleiauy  slavery y)  which  is  Agar.  For  this  Agar  is  mount  Sinai  in 
Arabia,  and  answereth  to  Jerusalem  which  now  is,  and  is  in  bond- 
age {j^vXevBLf  douleueiy  slavery)  with  her  children.  But  Jerussr 
lem  which  is  above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all.*'  Gal,  iv. 
21-26. 

"  Now  we,  brethren,  as  Isaac  was,  are  the  children  of  promise. 
But  as  then  he  that  was  born  after  the  flesh  persecuted  him  that 
was  bom  after  the  Spirit,  even  so  it  is  now.  Nevertheless,  what 
saith  the  scripture?  Cast  out  the  bond-woman  {ruujUajcifiVy 
paidiskeUy  favourite  female  slave)  and  her  son  :  for  the  son  of  the 
bond- woman  {TtaiSiCxyigy  paidiskeSy  favourite  female  slave)  shall  not 
be  heir  with  the  son  of  the  free-woman.  So  then,  brethren,  we 
are  not  children  of  the  bond-woman,  {TtaiSiOxyjgy  paidiskeSy  favour- 
ite  female  slavCy)  but  of  the  free.  Stand  fast  therefore  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled 
again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage,''  (^v/lfiog,  douleiasy  slavery.) 
,aaliY.  29-31,  V.  1. 

In  these  lessons  of  Paul  we  not  only  find  the  Greek  use  of  the 

word  '^  doulos,"  but  we  find  also  the  doctrine  that  slavery  is  the 

37 
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qnotient  of  sin.  It  is  true  he  often  uses  the  word  fignrativelj  to 
illustrate  the  devotion  and  obedience  of  the  humble  followeis  of 
JesuB  Christ;  but  in  him  who  spurns  obedience  to  the  lawa  of  Gk>d, 
and  rejects  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  the  character  ia  fixed  and  per- 
manent, as  is  the  course  of  conduct  that  gives  it. 

While  in  thifii  portion  of  our  present  Study,  we  desire  to  bring  to 
mind  the  word  dotdo$  and  its  cognates,  as  used  in  the  ancient  Greek 
Scriptures,  with  the  design  that  it  may  be  easily  compared  with 
its  use  by  the  classical  authors  in  that  language.  We  shall  be 
happy  if  successful  in  the  attempt  to  present  it  in  such  form  that 
the  mind  may  acknowledge  the  doctrine  inculcated  to  be  consistent 
with  the  justice  of  Divine  providence  and  the  mercy  of  a  redeem- 
ing love;  that  the  deduction  shall  be  evident;  that  slavery  is 
a  creation  of  Divine  justice  upon  the  model  of  mercy,  every  way 
adapted  to  benefit  the  most  degenerate  and  wicked  races  of  man- 
kind ;  and  that  its  whole  action  manifests  the  principle,  that  he 
whom  the  Father  loveth,  him  he  chasteneth ; — and  such,  indeed,  is 
the  object  of  our  entire  study. 


LESSON  XV. 

From  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  we  deem  the  deduction  clear, 
that  he  considered  slavery  to  be  a  consequent  of  sin,  and  plainly 
set  it  forth  in  his  address  to  the  Romans.  "  Wherefoi»e  as  by  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed 
upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.  For  until  (ct;^p£,  ackri^ 
as  far  as — see  Iliad,  xvii.  599)  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world :  but 
sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law.  Nevertheless,  death 
reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  who  is  the  figure  of 
him  that  was  to  come."  Rom,  v.  12-24. 

"Know  ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants 
{6ov?iOvg,  doulous,  slaves)  to  obey,  his  servants  (SovTuoi^  douhi,  slaves] 
ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey ;  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedi- 
ence unto  righteousness  ?  But  God  be  thanked,  that  ye  were  the 
servants  {hov?u)iy  douloiy  slaves)  of  sin,  but  ye  have  obeyed  from 
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the  hettrt  thmt  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delirered  you.  Being 
then  made  free  fixnn  sin,  ye  became  the  eerrmnts  {iiovXMfny 
edaulathetej  ye  enslnred  yonnelree)  to  righteousness  onto  holi- 
ness. For  when  ye  were  the  serrants  (icvkoij  douhi,  slares)  of 
sin,  ye  were  free  from  righteousness.  What  fruit  had  ye  then,  in 
those  thinin  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?  ftNr  the  end  of  those 
things  is  death.  But  now,  being  ft^e  from  sin,  and  become  ser* 
vants  (&u%ui6iEyr^,  douloihentetj  slaving  yourselves)  to  God,  ye 
hare  froit  onto  holiness,  and  in  the  end  ererlasting  life.  For  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death :  bat  the  gift  of  C^od  is  eternal  life,  through 
Jesns  Christ  onr  Lord."  Rom.  ri.  16-23. 

^'  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons 
of  CknL  For  ye  hare  not  receiTod  the  spirit  of  bondage  ( JovAf  f  ag, 
douieiat,  slarery)  again  to  fear,  but  ye  hare  receired  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  The  Spirit  itself 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God ; 
and  if  children,  then  heirs :  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ :  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be  also 
glorified  together.  For  I  reckon,  that  the  sufferings  of  this  pre- 
sent time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  us.  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the 
creatt^re  waiteth  for  the  manifestatipn  of  the  sons  of  G^.  For 
the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  rea- 
son of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope.  Because  the 
creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  {hov^iauiy 
douleiaa,  slavery)  of  corruption,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now :  and  not  only  they,  but 
ourselves  also,  which  have  the  firstfruits  of  thifr  Spirit,  even  we 
ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit, 
the  redemption  of  our  body."  Ram,  viii.  14-23.  "  So  then,  with 
the  mind  I  myself  serve  {bov^Vidy  douleuo^  slave  myself  to)  the 
law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin."  Rom.  vii.  25.  "For 
they  that  are  such  serve  (SovXevoiXTty,  douleuouBitij  slave  them- 
selves to)  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own  belly."  Rom, 
xvi.  18. 

The  word  ^Moulos"  is  used  by  Peter  in  a  similar  manner: 
"  For  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with  woll-doing  ye  may  put  tc 
silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men:  as  free,  not  using  your 
liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the  servants  of  God," 
{^ofiOjoij  douloi,  slaves.)  Idem:  ^' While  they  promise  them  liberty. 
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they  tbemselyes  are  the  servants,  (Sovytot^  douhij  slaves)  of  cor- 
ruption :  for  of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is  he  brought 
in  bondage,"  {hshovTuuftcUy  dedoulotaiy  is  he  enslaved.) 

Further  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  "doulos"  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek  Scriptures  will  be  found  as  follows : — "  But  I  keep 
under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  (SovXaycjyo,  dou- 
lagogOy  and  guide  it  as  in  slavery,)  lest  that  by  any  means  when 
I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway/'  1  Cor. 
ix.  27.  ''  For  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body, 
whether  we  are  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  are  bond  (SovJUm, 
douloij  slaves)  oi;  free,  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one 
spirit."  ICar.  xii.  13.  "Where  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
(Sofi^g,  douloBj  slave)  nor  free."  Coh  iii.  11.  "As  ye  also 
learned  of  Epaphras,  our  dear  fellow-servant"  {CwhovTMVj  «u»- 
douloUy  fellow-slave.)  Col.  i.  7.  "  But  if  the  unbelieving  depart, 
let  him  depart ;  a  brother  or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  (SeSoih 
^lytaUj  dedoulotaiy  is  enslaved)  in  such  cases."  1  Cor.  vii.  15. 
"For  ye  suffer  if  a  man  bring  you  into  bondage,"  (xaTa3oi;^X)t, 
katadouloij  reduce  you  to  slavery,)  &c.  2  Cor.  xi.  20.  "For  he 
that  in  these  things  serveth  {^v^vasLy  douUuseiy  shall  slave  him- 
self to)  Christ  is  acceptable  to  Qpd  and  approved  of  men."  Rom.  xiv. 
18.  "It  was  said  unto  her,  the  elder  shall  serve  {hovXevCeiy  shall 
dave  himself  to)  the  younger;  for  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved, 
but  Esau  have  I  hated."  Rom.  ix.  12,  13.  "And  behold,  one  of 
them  which  were  with  Jesus,  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  drew  his 
sword,  and  struck  a  servant  {hovTuoVy  doulouy  slave)  of  the  high- 
priest,  and  smote  off  his  ear."  Matt.  xxvi.  51.  "And  one  of  them 
that  stood  by  drew  his  sword,  and  smote  a  servant  {hovTuoVy  doulon, 
slave,)  of  the  high-priest,  and  cut  off  his  ear."  Mark  xiv.  47. 
"And  one  of  them  smote  a  servant  (Sov?uoVy  doulorty  slave)  of  the 
high-priest,  and  cut  off  his  right  ear."  Luke  xxii.  50.  "Then 
Simon  Peter,  having  a  sword,  drew  it,  and  smote  the  high-priest's 
servant  (hov7<.oVj  doulony  slave,)  and  cut  off  his  right  ear.  The 
servant's  (5or/l6),  douloy  slave)  name  was  Malchus."  "One  of  the 
servants  {hov'hdVy  doulony  slaves)  of  the  high-priest  (being  his  kins- 
man whose  ear  Peter  cut  off)  saith.  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the 
garden  with  him?"  John  xviii.  10,26.  "And  the  servants 
[hovXoLy  douloiy  slaves)  and  officers  stood  there,  who  had  made  a 
fire  of  coals,  (for  it  was  cold,)  and  they  warmed  themselves:  and 
Peter  stood  with  them  and  warmed  himself."  John  xviii.  18. 
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Then  ire  Krenl  inaUaces  wliere  tlie  word  is  msed  fig«nsiTdT« 
as  a  saliiwiie  epnliety  as  aa  exirapfe  of  wiiich  ve  che  Act$  ir.  29: 
''And  nowj  Lord,  bdbold  tihar  tbreatemiigS)  and  grant  anto  tkj 
soraotB  {ioMH^  d»mloi$j  slares)  that  vhh  all  boldness  tliej 
may  ^eak  Hqr  word."  «^And  God  spake  on  thb  wise.  That  kk 
seed  sImmM  aqyoan  in  a  strange  land ;  and  tltat  the j  shoald  faring 
them  into  bondage,  (iofUjJ^Jaainr^  doulammmL,  dionld  enslave 
dlen^)  and  entreat  them  eril  fovr  hundred  rears.  And  the  nation 
to  whom  diej  shall  be  in  bondage  {iovXBidjaij  daatnudt^  to 
iriK»i  thej  shallbe  enslaTedi  vill  I  jndge,  said  God."  Act9  TiL  6L  7. 
''Not  wnf  as  a  senrant  iiotTofTj  daitlom^  slarew)  but  abore  a  serrant, 
ikwhooFj  damlomj  dare,)  a  brother  bdored,'*  kc  PkOemu  1& 
"Lord,  nov  lettest  thorn  A7  serrant  (ioiAafr,  domlamy  dare)  de- 
part in  peace.'*  Lmke  n.  S9. 
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Tn  En^idi  vords  9arr<mt,  to  Sfrre,  werrieej  semUj  $efrMfy 
werrimgj  ke,  hare  descended  into  the  language  from  the  Latin 
word  «€rnfty  a  dare,  and  these  words,  when  first  introdnced  into 
the  langnage,  as  distinctly  carried  with  them  the  idea  of  slaTerr  as 
does  now  omr  j^esent  term,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  whererer 
the  English  language  and  slarerj  preraiL  Li  no  slare-hcdding 
coantrj  will  the  w<Rd  senrant  be  applied  to  a  freeman  as  a  Inti- 
mate *term  of  description,  but  in  non-sUTeholding  commnnities 
these  words  are  sometimes  nsed  in  a  somewhat  different  sense,  yet 
erroneoosl  J,  becaose  they  are  then  used  without  adherence  to  their 
deriration  and  analogy.  These  words,  when  found  in  the  receired 
translation  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  are  in  the  most  of  instances 
translated  fitmi  some  Greek  word  that  signified  or  included  the 
idea  slaTery.  But  notwithstanding  the  obrious  error  in  giring 
the  word  Bervamtj  kc  as  the  trandation  of  a  w<»d  that  did  not 
carry  with  it  the  idea  which  was  in  unison  with  the  original  of 
these  words,  yet  we  find  some  few  instances  of  such  error.  We 
gire  a  few  examples. 

'^  Jesas  answmd.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  wcMrld :  if  my  king- 
dom were  of  thb  w<vld,  then  would  my  serroiitt  fight**  JMh 
86w 
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Here  servants  ifl  translated  from  i/Jti^ps^aiy  huperetaif  and  rigni- 
fies  a  subordinate.  In  English  it  sometimes  requires  attendants, 
assistants,  inferior  officers,  &c.,  but  never  associates  with  the  idea 
of  slavery. 

^^  Peter  followed  him  afar  o£f  unto  the  high-priest's  palaoe,  and 
he  sat  with  the  servants^  {vTtyiperWj  attendants^  &€.,)  and  wanned 
himself  at  the  fire."  Mark  xiv.  54.  ^^  And  the  servants  {Sov^iy 
douJoiy  slaves)  and  officers  {vTtyip&taij  huperetai,  attendants^  inferior 
offioerSj  be,)  stood  there,  who  had  made  a  fire  of  coals,  (for  it  was 
cold,)  and  they  wanned  themselves."  John  zviiL  18. 

That  the  word  here  used  never  coigugates  with  the  idea  slavery, 
we  quote  it  as  used  in  Luke  iv.  20,  in  proof:  ^^  And  he  closed  the 
book,  and  he  gave  it  again  to  the  minister,"  {v3t9^>eT^  huperete^ 
attendant,  inferior  officer,  &c.)  Also,  Acts  xxvi.  16 :  **  But  rise 
and  stand  upon  thy  feet :  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this 
purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  {vTtjqperriVy  hupereten,  attendantj 
assistant,  minister,  &c.)  and  a  witness  both  of  those  things  which 
thou  hast  seen  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto 
thee." 

Here  the  requisites  of  the  character  required  are  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  character  of  the  doulos,  proving  with  the  greatest 
certainty  that  these  two  words  have  no  analogy  whatever.  For 
we  may  well  here  remark,  that  human  learning  has  never  arrived 
at  a  more  nicely  distinct  and  definite  perfection  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage than  is  even  now  manifest  in  the  sayings  of  Him  ^^  who 
spoke  as  never  man  spake." 

Besides,  in  the  case  of  John^vin.  18,  servants,  douloi,  and  officers 
vTtyipirai,  huperetai,  being  used  consecutively  and  coupled  together 
by  a  conjunction,  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  idea  appropriated  here 
severally  to  these  terms  could  not  be  expressed  by  either  term  al- 
ternately by  substitution,  and  that  these  terms  were  by  no  analogy 
synonymous. 

The  word  servant  has  also  in  error  been  rendered  from  other 
terms :  see  Hebrews  iii.  5 :  "  And  Moses  verily  was  faithful  in  all 
his  house  as  a  servant,''  (^fpdmov,  therapon.)  We  have  not  in  En- 
glish any  single  term  that  fully  expresses  the  idea  conveyed  by 
this.  It  means  an  associate  or  companion  who  is  voluntarily  under 
the  direction  of  one  whom  he  takes  and  acknowledges  to  be  his 
superior.  The  old  Roman  umbra,  when  applied  to  an  attendant, 
conveyed  the  idea  more  exactly  than  any  one  term  of  ours.  Thus, 
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tLe  wanior  vu  aJled  dw  ikentp^m  of  llirs«  and  of  tlie  miiSM  and 
kingt  of  tbe  goda  generaDj.  That,  Mcndans  is  called  the  ci^ropM 
of  Ub  diief;  4e.  i^  (SaeiZMJ,  TiiL  lis,  zriiL  244,  xix.  1^^ 

A  aJmOar  cfror  k  oeeasioiiallj  foand  in  the  aae  of  the  Ufvm  to 
acTfCy  acrne^  mrwiee^  tc^aa  if  ther  were  legitimately  deiiTed  firom 
fione  form  of  ^Mite.  Tbn»  Lake  iL  S7 :  ^  But  arrral  God  vith 
fitting  and  prayen  night  and  day/* — ^  served,**  >jarpm>UJou 
torenMcaa,  firom  latremo.  The  more  appqppiiate  term  is  ^to 
vonfaim*'  ice 

The  term  was  need  by  the  GreelB,  ^to  worship  *  the  gods  by 
saerifiees  and  ofieringa.  (See  £uripide9y  IHeetray  131;  Ipkagemim 
m  Trnmrit,  1115.)  So  in  AdM  TiL  7:  "^ And  after  that  shaU  they 
come  forth  and  9erv€  me  in  this  place,*' — ^^  serve/'  XarppramKTi,  fa- 
treuBmuL  It  shoiild  haTe  been,  *^and  worship  me  in  this  pfaoe.** 
i2om.ix.4:  *^And  the  werviee  of  God,  and  the  promises,'*  AoTpefOU 
ImtreiOf  worship,  kc  So  also  Meb.  iz.  I :  *^Then  verily  the  first 
covenant  had  also  ordinances  of  divine  service,"  XorpFia^,  fafreicit, 
worship.  So  also  Meb.  xiiL  10 :  ^*  We  have  an  altar  whereof  they 
have  no  right  to  eat  which  $erve  the  tabernacle," — **  serve,"  Xarper* 
ovreg»  latreuonteSj  who  are  worshipping  in  the,  kc  kc 

Aiaxorog,  diakonoM^  is  also  sometimes  erroneously  translated 
9erffanity  servieey  to  sertfej  kc  An  instance  occurs,  John  ii.  5 :  **  And 
his  mother  saith  unto  the  9erv€mUj**  iuxxovoigy  diakonoi$y  from 
diakonot:  as  a  verb,  it  means  to  minister  unto,  to  wait  upon,  to 
manage  affairs,  to  perform  some  function  to  another ;  and  hence,  in 
English,  we  may  occasionally  require  some  other  term  of  cognate 
meaning.  From  this  term  our  word  ^^  deacon"  has  been  legitimately 
derived.  The  word  is  of  less  elevated  import  in  Greek  than 
therapon  (see  Aristophanes,  OmitheSy  line  1322,  c^  (i^jOLXUcH^ 
Sioxoveigy)  but  never  consorts  in  the  least  degree  with  the  idea 
slavery.  '^  Saith  unto"  them  who  ministered,  who  waited  upon  the 
guests,  &c.  So  also  John  ii.  9 :  ^^  But  the  servanU  which  drew  the 
^ater  knew," — servants,  huxxovoij  diakonoiy  ^*  they  who  ministered 
unto."  See  also  Eom.xvi.  1:  *'I  commend  unto  you  Phebe  our 
sister,  which  is  a  servant  of  the  church,"  &c.,  Jtdxovoi',  diakonon^ 
one  who  minuters  untOy  kc.  So  also  John  zii.  26 :  '^  If  any  man 
servey**  Suixap^y  diakoney  wait  upon,  minister  unto  me.  '*  And  whero 
I  am  there  shall  my  Bervant  be,"  ^cdxoi^og,  diakofiOBy  one  who  waits 
upon,  who  ministers  unto ;  ^^  him  will  my  Father  honour."  It  is  not 
always  in  English  easy  to  select  a  phrase  distinctly  the  best  adapted 
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to  express  the  precise  difference  between  the  words  diakonos  and 

hupereteSj  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  huperetes  was  of  an 

employment  more  of  public  character :  hence  those  who  in  the  ships 

held  certain  banks  of  oars  were  called  by  that  name ;  also  those  of 

a  particular  rank  in  the  army,  or  in  civil  government ;  but  the  word 

diakonos  was  used  as  a  term  more  applicable  to  domestic,  personal, 

or  private  life.     Keeping  this  distinction  in  mind,  the  same  word 

may  often,  in  Engliab,  give  the  sense  of  either;  yet  huperetes 

will  often  appear  in  Greek  where  diakonos  would  be  ill  used.     A 

more  correct  use  of  this  word  than  the  preceding  will  be  found 

in  Matt.  iv.  11 :  '^  Then  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and  behold,  angels 

came  and  ministered  unto  him,"  Sli^xovow^  diekonounj  ministered 
unto,  attended  to. 

Matt.  XX.  26 :  '*  But  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  minister j**  Siwcovogy  diakonoSj  minister,  &c.  And  here 
is  shown  the  distinction  between  this  word  and  douloSy  a  slave ;  for 
he  proceeds,  ^^  And  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant^"  ^O/log,  douloSy  slave.  Also,  Luke  viii.  3:  ^^And 
Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  and  Susanna,  and  many 
others  which  ministered  unto  him  of  their  sabstance,"  6,ypcovovp, 
diekonoun^  ministered,  &c.  We  have  deemed  it  proper  to  notice 
these  inaccuracies  in  our  translation,  to  prevent  the  word  servant^ 
&c.,  when  used  to  mean  slave^  &c.,  being  confounded  with  its  use 
when  given  in  translation  as  above ;  and  it  may  be  proper  also  to 
notice  that  the  hired  labourer,  a  freeman  hired  into  the  employ 
of  another,  is  never  described  by  any  term  implying  slavery^  or 
even  having  any  analogy  with  it,  as  examples  will  show: 

"For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  man  that  is  a  householder, 
which  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  hire  labourers  (jjucddy- 
(7(wdaL  ipydrag,  misthosasthai  ergatas,  to  hire  labourers)  into  his 
vineyard."  "  They  say  unto  him,  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us," 
(ifiiadoGafto,  emisthosatOy  hath  hired.)  "  So  when  the  evening  was 
come,  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  saith  unto  his  steward,  call  tha 
labourers  and  give  them  their  hire,**  fiiodov,  misthon,  wages,  &c. 
"And  when  they  had  received  it,  they  murmured  against  the  good 
man  of  the  house."  Matt.  xx.  1,  7,  8, 11.  "  And  when  he  came  to 
himself,  he  said,  How  many  hired  servants  {fiiGdiOiy  misthioiy  hired 
persons)  of  my  father's  have  bread,"  &c.  Luke  xv.  17.  "  But  he 
that  is  a  hireling,  {[liodGytog,  misthotoSy  a  person  hired,)  and  not 
the  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  the  wolf,  &c.  and 
the  wolf  catcheth  them  and  scattcreth  the  sheep.     The  hireling 
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{luodcytogy  misthotoSj  a  person  hired)  fleeth  because  he  is  a  hire- 
ling (jiurdcytogj  misthotoSy  a  person  hired,)  and  careth  not  for  the 
sheep."  John  x.  12, 13.  "  For  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  Aire," 
rov  (iLOdov^  hire,  wages,  payment,  &c.  I/uke  x.  7.  "  Behold, 
the  hire  (6  (iicdogy  payment  for  being  hired)  of  the  labourers 
{rov  if/ya/tQVf  tan  ergaton^  the  labourers,  not  slaves)  who  have 
reaped  down  your  fields."  Jame%  v.  4. 

He  who  is  seeking  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  truth  will  per- 
ceive the  propriety  of  keeping  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the 
different  characters  thus  in  our  version  called  by  the  same  name, 
'^  9ervantSj'^  and  not  suffer  his  mind  to  be  governed,  or  even  influ- 
enced, by  any  bias  which  has  been  produced  by  an  incomplete  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  gospel  of  God. 
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LESSON  L 

The  Hebrew  letters  if  ain,  !)  beth^  and  "1  daleth,  compose  the 
word  by  which  the  Hebrews  meant  what  we  mean  by  the  word 
slave.  There  is  some  variation  among  men  of  letters,  even  among 
the  Jews  themselves,  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  some 
following  the  Asiatic,  some  the  Portuguese,  and  some  the  Polish 
method. 

Out  of  respect  and  in  deference  to  King  James's  translators  of 
the  Old  Testament,  of  the  learned  and  critical  Dr.  Blany,  and  of 
that  indefatigable  biblical  scholar,  Dr.  Bagster,  we  have  adopted 
their  pronunciation  of  this  word,  and  call  it  ebed. 

This  word,  as  left  untranslated  by  them,  will  be  found  in  Jer. 
xxxviii.  7-12;  also  xxxix.  16,  17,  thus: — "Now,  when  Ebed- 
melech  the  Ethiopian,  one  of  the  eunuchs  which  was  in  the  king's 
house."  "  Ebed-melech  went  forth  out  the  king's  house."  "  When 
the  king  commanded  Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopian."  "  So  Ebed- 
melech  took  the  men  with  him."  "And  Ebed-melech  the  Ethi- 
opian said  to  Jeremiah."  "Go,  speak  to  Ebed-melech  the 
Ethiopian."  The  words  Ebed-melech  are  here  left  untranslated, 
because  we  have  not,  in  English,  w«rds  to  express  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  them,  except  by  paraphrasis,  as,  for  instance,  they 
would  have  had  to  have  said,  his  majesty's  private,  or  principal, 
and  confidential  body-servant :  and  this  is  the  exact  meaning  im- 
plied by  the  words  Ebed-melech,  as  here  used :  the  word  servant, 
meaning  a  slave.  In  Judges  ix.  26,  28,  30,  31,  35,  the  word  Ebed 
is  also  left  untranslated.  Also  in  Uzra  viii.  6:  "Ebed,  the  son 
of  Jonathan."     And  in  some  other  places. 

We  trust  that  our  authority  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
"TDl^  ebedy  will  be  deemed  sufficient :  yet,  we  admit  that,  in  He- 
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brew  prommciatioB,  it  wiU  be  xmried  hj  suffix,  affix,  and  pointSy  as  baa 
been  found  bj  the  learned  rabbU  long  since  to  best  agree  with  their 
rales  of  eantation  and  the  idiomatic  constmetion  of  the  language. 

This  word  <6m2  is  need  as  a  n^tm,  vmrh^  atf^edwe^  participle, 
and  adrerb ;  bnt  we  make  the  proposition,  that,  however  ased,  and 
in  whaterer  form,  it  is  nerer  need  disconnected  firom  the  idea  of 
alareffy.  Philological  history  will  develop  to  ns,  at  least,  one 
human  weakness :— pride  to  be  thought  learned,  has  more  or  leas, 
among  the  European  nations  and  languages,  had  its  eflfoct  in  the 
compilation  of  dictionaries. 

In  some  instances,  men  of  learning  have  undertaken  their  oom- 
pQation  without  using  their  ability  to  fathom  the  depths  of  lan- 
guage, or  to  discover  the  sources  of  its  streams,  or  describe  the 
qualities  of  their  combinations.  And  the  world  is  full  of  servile 
imitations  of  former  and  old  errors ;  and  each  one  seems  to  think 
that  the  authority  of  a  book  warrants  their  perpetuation. 

But  there  will  occasionally  arise,  in  the  walks  of  knowledge, 
some  Moses,  some  Confucius,  some  Homer,  some  Euclid,  some 
Socrates,  some  Bacon,  some  Newton,  some  Franklin,  some  Oham- 
pollion,  before  the  fire  of  whose  genius  and  mental  power,  all 
imitations  of  error  wither  away. 

Touching  the*  subject  of  the  Asiatic  languages  generally,  and  the 
darkness  that  has  for  ages  overspread  them,  may  we  not  fondly 
hope  that  such  a  luminary  is  now  culminating  in  the  region  of  the 
universities  of  England.  Permit  us,  at  least,  to  have  some  hope 
for  the  Regius  Professor  of  Cambridge. 

But  to  our  subject : — We  sometimes  find  the  philologist  yield  his 
sceptre  and  borrow  his  definitions  from  a  bad  translation.  And 
we  often  find  the  translator  sacrificing  his  original  upon  the  altar 
of  his  own  imperfections.  Now,  it  is  not  uncommon  that  a  word 
in  one  language  may  be  in  such  peculiar  use,  that,  consistently 
with  the  constitution  d^some  other  language,  it  cannot  be  trans- 
lated therein  by  anyjfll^ingle  term ;  and  even  if  so,  not  always 
by  the  same  word.  SB^ld  all  the  different  terms  and  words  that 
might  thus  be  legitimately  used  in  translation,  be  collected  together, 
and  put  down  as  the  descriptive  meaning  of  some  foreign  or  ancient 
term,  our  lexicons  would',  of  necessity,  contain  some  portions  of 
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error.  For  example,  suppose  we  take  the  Arabic  word  j^ 
abedj  which  means  absolutely  a  slave  in  that  language :  we  all 
know  that  an  Arabian,  speaking  or  writing  to  one  far  his  superior. 
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would  someway  call  himself  by  this  term.  He  uses  it  to  express 
great  devotedness,  honesty,  and  integrity  of  intentions  to  the  one 
addressed.  If  we  were  composing  an  Arabic  lexicon,  what  would 
the  scholar  have  good  reason  to  say,  if  we  should  put  as  the  defini- 
tion of  this  word, — ^honesty,  integrity  of  intention,  &c.  ?  This 
Arabic  word  is  the  same  as  in  Hebrew,  and  the  word  is  used  in 
both  languages  with  great  similarity  :4also  in  Ghaldee,  Syriac,  and 
other  Shemitic  dialects. 

While  we  premise  that  the  Koran  is  taken  as  the  standard  of 
Arabic  literature,  we  present  this  word,  as  used  in  that  language, 
as  a  sample  of  its  use  in  the  other  Shemitic  dialects. 

This  word,  as  above,  in  Arabic,  is  composed  of  the  letters  gam^ 
or  am,  under  point  jesmy  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
quieacent  aheoUy  but  really  having  the  shortest  possible  trace  of  the 
sound  of  our  short  ^,  and  terminated  by  the  letter  dhal,  or  ddlj 
under  the  diacritical  sign  of  nunnation. 

Mr.  Sale,  who  had  great  experience  in  Arabic  literature,  has 
left  this  word  frequently  untranslated  in  his  notes,  quoting  Bbi- 
DAWI  and  lolalo'ddin,  to  his  version  of  the  Koran,  and  in  Roman 
letters  expressed  it  thus,  abdoy  and,  without  annunation  thus,  abd. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  this  particular  farm  of  the  word.  If,  by 
long  experience  we  supply  the  shortest  possible  trace  of  our  vowel 
e  between  the  b  and  d,  and  in  annunation  cause  the  terminating 
vowel  to  coalesce  in  some  trace  of  our  consonant  n,  we  should  per- 
haps arrive  at  as  correct  a  pronunciation  as  could  be  attained  by 
mere  rules  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ebed  of  Jerusalem  became 
abed  at  Mecca. 

We  copy  from  Sale's  translation,  without  burthening  our  page 
with  a  repetition  of  the  original ;  our  object  is  to  show  the  precise 
idea  for  the  expression  of  which  the  Arabians  appropriated  this 
word. 

"God  causeth  some  of  you  to  excel  in  worldly  possessions :  yet, 
they  who  are  caused  to  excel  do  not  gifj^'their  wealth  unto  the 
slaves  whom  their  right  hands  possess,  that  they  may  become 
equal  sharers  therein."  KoraUy  chap.  16. 

Al  Beidawi,  an  Arabian  commentator  on  the  Koran,  upon  this 
passage  says — 

"  A  reproof  to  the  idolatrous  Meccans,  who  could  admit  created 
beings  to  a  share  of  the  divine  honour,  though  they  sufiered  not 
their  slaves  to  share  with  themselves  in  what  God  had  bestowed 
on  them." 
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The  expression  of  a  thing  done,  held,  or  '^  possessed  by  the  right 
hand,''  in  Arabic,  is  a  full  concession  that  the  doing,  holding,  or 
possessing,  is  just,  rightful,  and  righteous. 

*^  God  propoundeth,  as  a  parable,  a  possessed  slave^  who  hath 
power  oyer  nothing,  and  him  on  whom  we  hare  bestowed  a  good 
provision  from  us,  and  who  giveth  alms  thereout,  both  secretly  and 
openly ;  shall  these  two  bc^i^steemed  equal?  God  forbid."  Koran^ 
chap.  16. 

Of  this,  the  above  commentator  says,  '^The  idols,  we  have 
likened  to  a  slavej  who  is  so  far  from  having  any  thing  of  his  own, 
that  he  is  himself  in  the  possession  of  another.*'  Idem. 

^^  And  this  is  the  favour  which  thou  hast  bestowed  on  me,  that 
thou  hast  enslaved  the  children  of  Israel."  Koran,  chap.  26. 

^^  0  prophet,  we  have  allowed  thee  thy  wives,  unto  whom  thou 
hast  given  their  dower,  and  also  the  slaves  which  thy  right  hand 
possesseth,  of  the  booty  which  God  hath  granted  to  thee."  Korauj 
chap.  33. 

Yet,  so  it  is,  we  find  in  our  Hebrew  lexicons,  among  the  signi- 
fications of  this  word  HDJ^  ebed,  not  only  its  true  signification, — 
slave,  slavery,  &c., — but  also,  to  labouVy  cultivate^  labour  generally , 
worship,  to  make,  to  do,  or  deal  with  any  one,  to  take  place  or  Aop- 
pen,  work,  business,  tillage,  cultivation  of  land,  agriculture,  im- 
plements, utensils,  appurtenances,  a  worship  of  God  or  of  idols, 
wearied,  to  be  wearied  with  labour,  complied  with,  assented  to, 
performed,  religious  service,  a  submissive  epithet,  a  minister,  to 
minister  unto,  any  one  employed  in  the  service  of  a  king,  any  one 
who  worships,  adores  God,  one  who  is  commissioned  by  him  for 
any  purpose,  benefit,  employment  of  any  kind. 

But  we  will  desist  from  increasing  this  catalogue  of  definitions, 
for  fear  of  being  charged  with  slander  on  the  Hebrew  lexicons. 
Must  not  that  be  a  very  strange  language  in  which  one  little  word 
of  only  three  letters  has  so  many  varied  and  adverse  meanings  ? 
Yet,  in  all  sobriety,  we  might  double  the  number.  If  each  and 
every  Hebrew  word  were  like  this,  thus  loaded  with  lexicographical 
learning,  we  beg  to  know  who  would  undertake  and  what  would 
be  the  use  of  its  study ;  for  surely,  from  the  same  page,  there 
might  be  a  very  great  number  of  adverse  and  contradictory  trans- 
lations, all  equally  correct.  But,  if  such  catalogue  is  not  legiti- 
mate, to  what  cause  are  we  to  look  for  its  existence  ?  to  some 
abiding  influence,  secret  but  persevering,  in  the  minds  of  the  lexi- 
cographers for  the  last  thousand  years  7     Or  shall  we  rather  con- 
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fine  our  vievm  to  the  oa«aalities  oi  hurried  trudslations  and  bad 
readingSy  to  the  facility  of  the  copyist  m  book-makisgi  instead  of 
the  laborious  study  of  the  investigator  7 

This  GurcumBtance,  from  whaterer  cause  it  may  have  sprang, 
will  impose  on  us  seme  labour  to  show  the  oorrectnesa  of  our  pnn 
position,  to  wit^  the  word  13)^  ebed^  however  used,  and  in  what- 
ever  form,  is  never  used  in  Hebrew  d^|ponnected  froiA.  the  idea  of 
slavery. 

We  first  propose  to  show  that  the  Hebrew  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  words  to  express  all  these  other  meanings,  disooniueUd 
with  the  idea  of  slavery. 

Aware  that  such  examination  may  be  extremely  uninteresting 
to  the  most  of  us,  yet,  deeming  it  of  great  importance  to  out  sub- 
ject) we  humbly  ask  indulgence,  while  we  examino  a  few  of  the 
most  leading  tertM  as  examples,  whose  signififcations  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  word  13)^  ebed. 


LESSON  n. 


But,  before  we  enter  into  such  examination,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark  that  the  Hebrew,  in  common  with  all  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages, makes  abundant  use  of  what  we  call  rhetorical  figures. 
The  word  J3  ben  means  a  son  ;  but  by  prosopopoeia  it  is  made  to 
mean  an  arrow.  Thus,  Lam,  iii.  13,  *^  He  hath  caused  the  arrows 
of  his  quiver,*'  InSB^JjJ  ^JI3  benei/,  ashpatho — literally,  the  sons  of 

his  quiver,  from  the  notion  that  the  arrow  is  the  produce,  issue, 
adjunct,  &c.  of  the  quiver.  We  might  quote  a  great  number  of 
instances  where  the  word  J3  ben,  by  the  same  figure,  is  used  to 
express  some  other  idea  than  son,  yet  never  unassociated  with  the 
primitive  idea ;  but,  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  lexicographi- 
cal assertion  that  this  word  in  Hebrew  meant  an  arrow  ?  The  follow- 
ing fifteen  verses  are  wholly  of  the  same  character :  *'  He  hath 
filled  me  with  bitterness,  he  hath  made  me  drunk  with  wormwood.'* 

The  Arabians  have  a  common  way  of  expressing  "  07ie  of  great 
affliction,'*  by  saying  that  he  is  a  ^'wormtvood  beater.*'  Yet  the 
Arabic  word  that  means  affliction,  by  no  means  is  synonymous  of 
toormwood. 

The  figure  of  Lamentations  is  also  used  in  Ps.  cxxvii.  4,  5:  "As 
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awards  are  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man,  bo  are  children  of 
the  youth.     Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  fall  of  them." 

Yet,  the  word  1nSE^I<"nK  is  in  no  sense  a  synonyme  of  whatever 
word  for  which  it  is  here  figuratively  used.  A  singular  instance 
of  this  figure  is  found  in  Lam.  ii.  13:  ^'Let  not  the  apple  of  thine 
eye  cease;"  T|jl*J^"n3  hath  eyneky  the  daughter  of  the  eye.  The 
translators  have  understood^his  to  mean  the  ^^pupil^*^  otherwise 
called  the  apple  of  the  eye ;  but,  the  word  hathy  daughter^  shows 
that  the  thing  meant  is  a  produce  of  the  eye ;  hence,  it  cannot 
mean  the  apple  or  pupU  of  the  eye,  but  tears.  .  But  how  stupid 
the  page  that  shall  put  dovm  as  a  signification  of  the  word  flS  bothy 
an  apple,  or  the  apple  of  the  eye,  or  the  pupil,  or  yet,  what  it 
here  means,  a  tear  ? 

These  two  words  ben^  a  son^  and  bothy  a  daughter,  sometimes 
bethy  are  associated  in  so  many  different  forms  of  figure  and  in 
connection  or  compound  with  other  Hebrew  words,  to  express  some 
complex  idea,  that,  if  each  different  idea  thus  conveyed  was  to  be 
considered  a  legitimate  signification  of  these  words,  their  descrip- 
tion would  be  (^uite  lengthy,  and  contradictory ;  for  instance,  Q-en. 

xxiv.  16,  rT7in3   is  used  to  mean  a  virgin.    But,  1  Sam.  i.  Idy 

/J^?  73"n3  is  used  to  mean  quite  a  different  character,  as  if  of  dif- 
ferent  origin.  In  Eccl.  xii.  4,"l*Ey H  Hi  J3  is  generally  understood  to 

mean  the  voice  of  an  old  man.  But  in  Dan.  xi.  17,  U^VflT^  tVl 
is  understood  to  mean  a  princess.  We  might  multiply  examples 
without  number ;  yet,  in  all  instances,  the  leading  idea,  a  daughter, 
is  ever  present :  other  primitive  words,  whose  signification  was  an 
idea  of  great  and  leading  inter(i(|t,  will  be  found  in  similar  use. 
And  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  at  one  age  of  the  world,  when  a 
large  proportion  of  the  children  of  men  were  slaves,  that  the  word 
signifying  that  condition  would  be  naturally  and  exceedingly  often 
used  in  a  figurative  manner.  Even  among  us,  our  word  servanty 
which,  from  use,  has  become  merely  a  milder  term  to  express  the 
same  idea,  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  devout  man,  while  slave  is  in 
constant  use  among  the  moral  and  political  agitators  of  the  day. 

One  among  the  causes  of  our  finding  in  the  lexicons  so  many 
and  adverse  significations  of  the  word  ebedy  is  the  fact,  that  the 
Hebrew  often  expressed  an  adjective  quality,  by  placing  the  sub- 
stantive expressing  the  quality  as  if  in  apposition  with  the  sub- 
stantive qualified,  thus,  D  v^*19   H^'^t^  ^^^'  slaves  (not)  spies ; 
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D^nX  •  ?l*nDJ^  they  slaves,  brethren,  Gen.  xlii.  11-13,  a'lJl^.S 
li'DN^  thy  slave  our  father^  Gen.  xliii.  28. 

In  an  analogous  sense  the  word  Iff^K  is  used  in  2  Kings  i.  9, 10, 

11, 12, 13.   Also  iv.  25  and  27,  preceding  D*rf  75*11  a  man  of  God, 

meaning  one  so  wholly  devoted  to  God  as  to  partake  of  the  divine 
nature.     But  such  use  in  no  manner  changes  the  meaning  of  the 

word  {J'^K  or  D^ri/N.      This  mode   of  expressing  quality,  by 

placing  one  of  the  substantives  in  the  genitive,  is  quite  common 
even  in  the  modern  languages.  Grammarians  will  also  inform  us 
that  substantives  are  often  used  adverbially,  designating  the  time, 
place,  and  quality  of  the  action  of  the  verb. 

But  again,  the  Hebrew  adjectives  are  in  disproportional  scarcity 
to  the  substantives,  which  the  language  remedies  by  a  kind  of  cir- 

cumlocution ;    this,     D^ISI   B^^K   a  man  (of)   words,  i.  e.  an 

eloquent  man,  as  in  Ux.  iv.  10;  the  son  of  strength  /?n"[3  valiant 
or  worthy  man,  1  Kings  i.  52 ;  Onp'^^S  the  sons  of  the  East, 
i.  e.  the  orientals.  Gen.  xxix.  1 ;  DIO    73  the  son  of  death,  i.  e. 

doomed  to  death,  1  Sam.  xx.  31 ;  7l?"?^3n3  the  daughter  of 
baseness,  i.  e.  a  base  woman,  1  Sam.  i.  16. 

This  use  of  language   is   common   to   our  word,  ebed,  slave; 

NH/N  n5i?.  slaves  of  God,  i,  e.  a  man  devoted  to  God,  as  a  slave 
to  a  master,  i.  e.  a  man  who  most  devotedly  worships  God,  Dan.  iii. 
26 ;  Nri/J^  n3J?.  slave  of  God,  i.  e.  devoted  worshipper  of  God, 
&c.,  Dan.  vi.  21,  the  20th  of  the  English  text ;  and  to  express 

Q 

this  adjective  quality,  is  thus  coApounded  in  Hzra  v.  11,  *nl13i* 
slaves  of  God,  i.  e.,  devoted  to  God  as  slaves  are  to  their  masters, 
&c.,  to  express  the  adjective  qualities  of  devotion  and  obedience. 
This  word  is  used  and  compounded  with  many  other  words  in  a 
great  variety  of  instances. 

But,  doubtless,  another  cause  which  has  led  the  lexicographers 
into  the  alleged  error,  is  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  Hebrew, 
(common  to  all  the  Shemitic  tongues)  to  express  the  idea  intended, 
by  expressing  another  to  which  it  has  a  real  or  supposed  analogy, 
either  in  primitive  relation  or  in  ultimate  result.  For  example, 
let  us  take  the  word  ben,  a  son,  thus :  Isa.  v.  1,  keren,  here  used 
to  mean  the  top  of  a  mountain,  because  they  fancied  an  analogy 
between  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  a  horn.     Ben,  a  son,  shamen, 
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hi,  MB  of  falscBBy  m  liere  vsed  to  memn  a  frvitfial  mouUin.  B«t, 
do  tliese  wcftds  acquire  Aeir  ogm&cMtioDS  from  this  fignntiTe  «se 
ot^keml  The  sodb  <^ the  qvrer,  L  e.  aiTow&.  Zeai.  iiL  IS.  Shall 
ve  aay  that  hem^  Beans  aa  arrow  ?  Bern  km^ketk,  the  eon  irf*  the 
bow,  {cammM  tmmie  Um  >be,)  t.  e.  the  arrow.  Job  xIL  20,  (the  28th 
qI  the  Kagiish  text.)  Shall  we  indeed  then  say  that  ten  means 
an  arrow  !  Bern  timkor^  the  son  oi  MsfKrii,  here  nsed  to  express 
ni^t, — ess  of  ike  might, — nsed  to  conrej  onr  idea,  the  msrwi'ay 
Stall  we  BS7  that  hem  means  a  stsr  ?  or,  that  Uodbiets 
the  morning  ?  Jso.  jir.,  12  H^ V    |3  hem  yomahy  the  mm  ^ 

a  devtj  Le,  m  joang  dore,  a  squab  ?  2>r.  xiL  6.  Shall  we  say 
that  J3  hem  means  a  sqnab  ?  Lev,  xiL  8,  bemi  yomak,  sons  of  a 

dore,  L  e,  two  joong  doTes  or  sqnabs.  Shall  we  then,  sorely  say 
that  hemi  means  two  squabs?  Bat,  in  htt.  xir.  22,  we  hare  the 
ssme  words  nsed  in  the  same  smse :  most  we  say  that  this  word 

means  sqoabs  ?    3*^   ^J3  be!mt  orA,  the  ssns  of  the  rvnen,  i.  e. 

yoong  rarens,  Pu  cxlviL  9 :  does  hemi  then  mean  yoong  rarens 
also?    *in3   J3,  hem  hater,  the  son  of  an  ox,  t.  e.  acalf^  JEe. 

xxix.  1.  What,  does  iem  mean  a  cdf  ?  JTnai.  xxix.  2-8,  mm 
of  an  ozj  also ;  iem  the  son  of  an  ox — meaning  a  cdf,  does  hem 
most  sorely  mean  a  cslf  ?  Job  xxxix.  16,  speaking  of  ostrich- 
eggs,  calls  them,  iTJ3,  the  plural:  what !  does  this  word  also  mean 

ostrich-eggs  ?  But,  SecL  ii.  7,  eamilhij  I  purchased,  ehadim, 
male  dares,  shepaphatkj  and  female  slsTes,  and  some,  bayith^  of  my 
hoose,  heg^  there  were,  li,  to  me : — here  O^  bemS  ia  nsed  to  ex- 

press  the  idea  ^^  home-harm  davee."  Bat»  shall  we  say  that  this 
word  means  each  young  sUtcs?  Would  such  a  catalogue  of  sij^ 
nifications  placed  to  the  word  hem,  a  son, be  legitimate  or  truthful? 

But,  in  Jer.  iL  14,  we  again  find  this  word  bagUk,  preceded  by 
yelidj  borm  of  the  house,  meaning  a  house-bom  slave.  The  same 
words  are  used  to  mean  the  same  thing  in  €^tm.  xiv.  14,  meaning 
houee-bom  $lave$;  and  again,  Crem,  xviL  12,  meaning  a  hou$e-bom 
elave;  also,  idem.  13,  meaning  a  slave  bom  in  thy  house — thy 
house -borm  slave* 

God  dia  not  speak  to  Abraham  in  an  unintelligible  language : 
every  one  knew  what  the  idea  was,  even  down  to  this  day.  Yet, 
are  either  of  these  words  a  synonyme  of  ebed,  a  slave  ? 

But  we  will  close  this  portion  of  our  remarks  by  stating  that 

the  lexicographers  might,  in  the  manner  here  pointed  out,  (which 

38 
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they  have  pursued  to  great  extent,)  have  Btill  increased  their  cata- 
logue of  significations  to  the  word  ebed. 

Let  us  show  an  instance.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient 
eastern  nations  punished  great  offenders  by  cutting  them  in 
pieces.  The  term  expressing  and  threatening  this  punishment 
was  used  somewhat  technically,  as  is  now  the  term  to  guiUotine^ 
meaning  to  cut  off  a  matfs  head.  The  term  used  by  the 'ancients 
to  express  this  cutting  in  pieceSy  as  introduced  in  Hebrew,  was, 
pO"in  151^  abad  haddaminj  which  literally  was  "  to  enclave  in 

pieces.''     The  term  is    expressed    thus  in  Dan.  ii.  5 :    |*P*in 

inSJi^nri  m  pieces  ye  shall  he  enslaved^  i.  e.  "  Ye  shall  be  cut 

in  pieces." 

The  lexicographers  might  have  continued  their  catalogue  with 
the  same  truthfulness  with  which  they  have  extended  it  to  such 
length,  and  have  said  that  12V  ^bed  also  meant  to  hew,  to  cut, 
&c.,  and  have  cited  this  instance  in  proof. 

But  in  Dan.  iii.  29,  the  term  is  used  again  thus  *15i?r^!  ^0*117 
in  pieces  $hall  be  enslaved^  i.  e.  ^^  shall  be  cut  in  pieces."  Surely, 
they  should  have  added,  that  ebed  means  to  cvt.  It  is  true  that 
the  literal  meaning  of  this  term  cannot  always  be  given  in  English 
so  as  to  be  in  pleasant  accordance  with  our  use  of  language. 

But  the  same  is  true  as  to  many  other  phrases  and  terms,  and 
perhaps  applicable  to  every  other  language.  This  form  and  use 
of  this  word  as  here  used  by  Daniel,  is  rather  a  Persian  adultera- 
tion than  pure  Hebrew,  of  which  several  instances  may  be  found 
in  some  of  the  later  books.  The  Babylonian  and  Persian  kings 
considered  even  all  their  subjects  as  slaves  to  them,  and  this  word 
was  evidently  used  with  greater  latitude  among  them  than  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  among  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  Moses. 
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Ths  leocoDS  seen  tesMicMB  tint  m  tot  vsand  si^nificftlkft  of 
the  vord  '12]^  tked  is  labov,  bodi  ms  a  m^mm  mud  tvri  ;  mud  inas- 
mmtk  as  to  Banj  tlicre  may  seem  some  relaii<Mi  betire^Ni  tlie  idt^as 
dn^ery  and  {afovr,  we  wuh  to  be  partknlar  in  examining  tlie  He- 
brew use  of  tbe  terms  expresBiTe  of  tbese  ideas.  It  appears  to  as 
that  tbe  Hebrew  word  XT  9^9^  >^^  ^^  derixations.  eaniee  with 
it  simply  our  idea  of  labowr,  more  doeely  than  any  other  word. 
Yet  this  word  is  ner^  disconnected  with  the  idea  fat^mf  and 
wfarinestj  and  perhaps  something  of  the  same  character  will  be 
peroeired  to  be  attadied  to  oar  word  Ubomr.  In  Otm.  sxn.  42« 
it  is  Qsed  and  translated,  ^  the  J^T  labomr  of  my  hands.**    Dimt 

xxT.  18,  ^^  and. when  thon  wast  faint  and  JI^JTI  weary.**    Joik*  rii. 
3:  '^And  make  not  all  the  people  to  ITril  labour  thither.**    xxiy. 

13 :  "And  I  gare  yon  a  land  for  which  yon  did  not  rij*3*  labour.*' 
2  Sam.  xvii.  2:  "And  I  will  come  upon  him  while  he  is  X^ 
weary."  NeJu  y.  13 :  **  So  shall  Crod  shake  out  eyery  man  from 
his  house  and  firom  his  IV^.1^0^  labour."  Job  iii.  17 :  "And  the 
^^y  ^©"7  ^  »*  r«8^"  ix.  29 :  "If  I  be  wicked,  why  then  J^yVt 
labour  I  in  vain."  x.  13:  *  *  "despised  the  JTU*  work  of  thy 
hands  *  *."  xxviiL  18 :  "  That  which  he  Jf^l  laboured  for  shall 
he  restore."  xxxix.  11 :  *  *  •*  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  ^Jj^U;  labour 
to  him."  16:  *  *  *  "her  Tiy^T  labour  is  in  vain  without  fear?" 
Fs.  Ixix.  4 :  "  They  that  hate  me  without  a  cause ;"  the  idea  is, 
.  they  that  labour  to  injure,  4;c.  "  And  their  DJJ^^^^l  labour  unto 
the  locust."  cix.  11 :  "let  the  stranger  spoil  his  IJ^^J^  labour." 
cxxviii.  2:  "For  thou  shalt  eat  the  Jl^T  labour  of  thy  hands." 
Prov.  xxiii.  4 :  "yj'fl  labour  not  to  be  rich."  Heel.  xii.  12  :  "  Much 
study  is  n^y  weariness  to  the  flesh."  Isa.  xliii.  22,  23,  24 : 
"  But  thou  hast  been  PiVil  weary  of  me — nor  ^'^^^^'^'7  ^o*"^^ ^ 
thee  with  incense."     "Thou  hast  ^JllVJin  wearied  me  with  thine 

iniquities."    xlv.  14:  "The   J^*^|  labour  of  Egypt.'*      xlvii.  16: 
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"  with  whom  thou  hast  OVJ*  laboured.**  Iv.  2 :  "And  your  DDVU^I 
labour  {or  that  which  satisfieth  not."  Ixv.  23:  "TheyshaU  not 
^y3i\  laboipr  in  vain."  Jer.  iii.  24:  "For  shame  hath  devoured 
the  Jl^X  labour."    xx.  5:  "And  all  the  T\y^y  labours  thereof." 

xlv.  3:  "I  ^ri^JJ  fainted  in  my  sighing."  The  idea  is,  my 
sighing  was  a  labour  of  great  weariness,  &o.  JSzeh  xxiiL  29 : 
"And  shall  take  away  all  thy  r\};^^y  labour:*    Hag.  i.  11 :  "And 

upon  all  the  J^^JIJ  labour  of  thy  hands."     Mai  ii.  17 :  "Ye  have 

9f)if5^»7  ^®*^^®<1  ^^  I^<>^^<1  ^^^  7^^  words,  yet  ye  say,  Wherein 
have  we  IJ^Jln  wearied  him ?"    £cel.  i.  8 :  "All  things  are  full 

of  D^^y  labour."  x.  15 :  "  The  (pD}^  amat)  labour  of  the 
foolish  (l^yjl^f))  wearieth  every  one  of  them."  The  word  labour 
in  this  sentence  is  translated  from  amaly  another  Hebrew  word, 

• 

which  signifies  labour^  but  in  its  signification  is  implied  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  idea  griefy  sorroWy  &c.  The  adjective  quality  of 
this  word  is  mental — in  t/agay  it  is  physical.     This  word  amal 

seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  j^A»^  amelan^  and  from 

thence  the  Syriac  pW,  having  nearly  the  same  signification. 
In  Arabic  tte  signification  is  put  down  by  Castell,  operator^  mer- 
cenarius ;  and  in  Syriac,  lahore  defessus.  It  is  used  in  Hebrew  as 
follows:  O^en.  xli.  51 :  "And  Joseph  called  the  name  of  his  first- 
born Manessa;  for  God,  said  he,  hath  made  me  forget  all  my 
/^i^.  toil,"  (labour,  sorrow.)  The  word  manessa  means  to 
forget,  to  cause  to  forget,  &c.  Num.  xxiii.  21 :  "  He  hath  not 
beheld    70)?   iniquity  in  Jacob,"  i.  e.  labour  designed  to  give 

trouble,  perplexity,  or  sorrow.     Deut.  xxvi.  7  :  "  The  Lord  heard 

* 

our  voice  and  looked  upon  our  affliction,  and  our  U.^O^^   labour 

and  our  oppression."     Judg.  v.  26:  "And  her  right  hand  to  the 

« 

workman's  (DvOJ?.  labourer* s)\idmmer:*  t7o6  iii.  10:  "Nor  hid 
70^  sorrow  from  mine  eyes."  20 :  "  Wherefore  is  light  given  unto 
him  that  is  in  /OJ^/  misery.'*  iv.  8 :  "They  that  plough  udquity 
and  sow   7^)1  wickedness  shall  reap  the  same."    v.  7 :  "  Yet  man 
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18  born  to   /OJ^/  trouble."    vii.  8:  "So  I  am  made  to  possess 

months  of  vanity,  and  70^  wearisome  nights  are  appointed  to 

me."     XV.  35:  "They  conceive  70^  mischief  and   bring  forth 

vanity."   xvi.  2 :  /DJ^  "Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all."   xx.  22 : 

"In  the  fulness  of  his  sufficiency  he*  shalWbe  in  /DJ^  stvaiU.** 
Bat  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Hebrew  copy  of  Job  is 
itself  a  translation.  Ps.  vii.  15 :  "  He  made  a  pit  and  digged  it, 
and  has  fallen  into  the   /D}^  ditch  (sorrow  bringing  labour)  which 

he  made."     16 :  "  His  wD]l  mischief  a  shall  return  upon  his  own 

head."     x.  7 :  "  Under  hia  tongue  is  70 JJ  mischief  and  vanity." 

14 :  "Thou  beholdest  70y  mischief  and  spite."    xxv.  18 :  "  Look 

upon  mine  affliction  and  my  V'^I?^  psin^  and  forgive  my  sin." 

"Yet  is  their  strength  70J^  labour  and  sorrow."    cv.  44:  "And 

they  inherit  the   /OJ^I  labour  of  the  people."    cxxvii.  1 :  "  Except 

the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain."  Prov.  xvi.  26 : 

"He  that  lSp:jJ  laboureth  bo]^^  i^^?^  laboureth  for  himself." 

Isa.  liii.  11:  "He  shall  see  of  the   /D^D  travail  of  his  soul," 

(labour  producing  sorrow,  &c.)  '!  And  that  write  /DJ^  grievousness 
which  they  have  prescribed,"  (a  labour  producing  sorrow,  4c.) 
Jonah  iv.  10 :  "  Thou  hast  had  pity  on  the  gourd  for  which  thou  hast 

not  nSo^  laboured."  Eeel.  i.  3 :  "What  profit  hath  a  man  of  all 
his  I^Dl?^  labour  which  he  taketh  under  the  sun?"  ii.  10:  "For 
my  heart  rejoiced  in  all  my  v^JSJ  labour.'^  11:  "And  then  I 
looked  on  all  the  work  that  my  hands  had  wrought,  and  on  all 
the  Sd^DI  iafowr  that  I  had  "^th^ytif  laboured."     18:  "Yea, 

I  hated  all  my  '70^^  labour  which  I  had  70^  taken  (lab<j«red) 
under  the  sun."  19 :  "Yet  shall  he  have  rule  over  all  my  W^ll, 
IflJcmr  wherein  I  have  ^th^V^,  laboured."  20:  "Therefore  I 
went  about  to  cause  my  heart  to  despair  of  all  the  70j|^rT  lab(mr 
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which  I  Wpi^C^  took  (bbqured)  under  the  suiu^  21 :  "  For 
there  is  a  man  whose  r7QVttf  labour  is  in  wisdom,  and  in  know- 

••    T  ^  IV  ' 

ledge,  and  in  equity — ^yet  to  a  man  that  hath  not  /D}f  laboured 
herein  shall  he  leave  it  for  his  portion."  22:  ^'For  what  hath 
man  of  all  his  1/0J|^  hboiJtr  and  of  the  vexation  of  his  heart, 
wherein  he  hath  70Jj^  laboured  under  the  sun?"     iv.  4:  "Again  I 

considered  all  7OV  travat^'*  (labour  and  sorrow.)  8 :  "  Yet  there 
is  no  end  to  all  his  l/OJ^.  labour j  neither  saith  he^  For  whom  do  I 
70J^  labour:'  iii.  9:  "  What  profit  hath  he  that  worketh  in  that 
wherein  he  70^  labourethf*'    v.  18:  "And  to  enjoy  the  good 

of  all  his  iSoya  labour:'  vi.  7 :  "  All  the  hoV  labour  of  a 
man  is  for  his  mouth."  ix.  9  :  "For  that  is  thy  portion  in  this 
life  and  in  thy  if?^3iy\  labour^    x.l5 :  "The  hoj^,  labour  {amal) 

of  the  foolish  IjJ^Jj^f)  wearieth  every  one  of  them." 

n^K/O  melahkah  is  also  quite  analogous  in  its  signification  to 
our  word  labour^  insomuch  that  our  word  labour  may  be  often  used 
in  translation  without  impairing  the  sense.  Gen.  ii.  2 :  "On  the 
seventh  day  God  ended  his  work,"  IriDN^O  labour,  xxxix.  11 : 
"Joseph  went  into  the  house  to  do  his  business^''  (labour.)  JExod. 
XX.  9:  "And  do  all  thy  work,''    ^HDnSo.     10:  "In  it   thou 

shalt  not  do  any  work,'*  Oabour,  HDN/O.)  xxxi.  3:  "All  msLn- 
ner  o{ workmanship,''  ilDis7D»     14:  "For  whosoever  doeth  any 

work,"   ni)N7p.     15:  "  Six  days  may  it'orA:  HDnSo  be  done." 

* 
Lev.  xiii.  48  :  "  Of  any  thing  made   n5N*70   ^f  skin,"   (done, 

laboured,  manufactured.)     Ezra  iii.  8  :   "To  set  forward  the  work 

of  the  house."     9 :  "To  set  forward  the  workman,"  HDNSarr 

Esther  m.  9:  "And  those  that  have  charge  of  the  king's  biisi- 

nm,"  npNSan.     ix.  3:  "And  officers  HDNSarT  of  the  king. ' 
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Withoat  mnltiplyiiig  examples,  it  maj  siAce  to  say,  that  this  word, 
as  ezpressiTe  of  labour^  is  ever  associated  with  the  idea  of  particn- 
lari^,  or  class  of  labour^  btuinessj  employment  or  job<,  without 
reference  to  any  other  adjective  qnality ;  and  hence  it  came  to 
mean  a  message,  or  one  charged  with  a  message,  and  is  therefore 
sometimes  used  to  mean  an  angel,  because  ihey  were  supposed  to 
be  messengers,  charged  to  do  a  particular  labour ;  hence,  also,  ap- 
plied to  a  prophet ;  and  hence,  also,  the  prophet  Malachi's  name. 
7V^}^  Asa  pi^erly  means  work  or  labour,  as  the  result  of 
making^  procreating^  producing^  doing^  actingj  or  performing, 
without  any  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  agent  or  actor.  Gen. 
i.  7 :  «  God  made  jr^?^)  the  firmament."     16 :  "  God  made  iff]^l\ 

two  great  lights."  ii.  2:  "God  ended  his  work  iDpNyO  which 
he  had  made,"  TltffJ^.  This  word  is  also  used  to  express  the  re- 
sult of  labour  in  acquiring  slaves  and  other  property  generally,  as 
in  Gen.  xii.  5:  "All  their  substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and 
the  souls  they  had  gotten  in  Haran,"  t.  e.  all  the  property  and 
slaves  that  they  had  laboured  for,  &c.  ItS^j^.  JExod.  xxxi.  4 :  "To 
work  in  gold  and  silver."  5:  It  is  used  with  malahkahy  thus: 
"to  work  nltrjl^.7  in  all  manner  of  workmanship,"  (riDK/O  ma- 

V  '1^  IT  ▼     •  ^ 

lakah.)  These  two  words  occur  together  again  in  Neh.  iv.  16, 
the  iv.  21  of  the  English  text :  "  So  we  laboured  jy^WV  in  the 
work,''  n3K7S3.  Ezek.  xxix.  20  :  "I  have  given  him  the  land 
of  Egypt  for  his  labour,''  W^.  Exod.  xxx.  25 :  "And  thou  shalt 
make  it  iXy^)^)  labour  it)  an  oil  of  holy  ointment,  an  ointment 
composed  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary."  Art  is  here  traAslated 
from  ntrj^D  maase,  which  is  another  word  of  very  similar  import, 

and  is  derived  from  ntT^^  and  expresses  the  idea  of  labour,  as 
of  a  thing  done,  or  wrought,  a  work,  deed,  action,  concern,  business, 
t.  e.  a  labour  emanating  from  a  habit,  or  an  occupation  of  busi- 
ness.    Gen.  xliv.  15 :  "  What  deed  H^JI^Dr?  is  this  that  ye  have 

done?"    xlvii.  3 :  "What  is  your  occupation  r  Dp^fc^J^O.    Exod. 
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xxiii.  16:  <<And  tbe  feait  of  the  harvest,  the  firatfraits  of  thy 
labauTM  ^^C^^Oy  which  thoa  hast  sown  in  the  field,  and  the  first  of 

the  ingathering,  which  is  the  end  of  the  jear,  when  thou  hast  ga- 
thered in  thy  labours^''  t1*B^JP0.     Rm.  ii.  17 :  "And  I  smote  you 

with  blasting  and  with  hail  in  all  the  labours  H^j^O  of  yonr 
hands."  JTaJ.  iii.  17 :  "Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom, 
neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vine,  the  labour  nC^^O  of  the  olive 
shall  fail."  " 

/DD  sebel  is  sometimes  translated  labour.  Wtt  it  more  often 
means  something  consequent  to  labour,  as  the  burthen  of  labour 
is  consequent  to  the  labour :  it  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  the  pro- 
duce of  labour,  and  hence  the  Syrian  Ephraimitish  word  HT^SD 
siboleth,  which  is  said  to  mean  an  ear  of  corn,  because  an  ear  of 
corn  was  the  produce  of  labour.  Hence,  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
mean  prolific  and  fruitful,  because  the  produce  of  labour  is  prolific 
and  fruitful;  and  because  to  sustain  a  burthen,  as  of  labour,  ear- 
ries  with  it  the  idea  of  physical  ability  and  strength,  it  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  bearing  up,  to  elevate,  to  deliver  from,  kc.  A  few  • 
instances  of  its  use  will  suffice.     Uxod.  i.  11 :  "  To  afflict  them 

with  their  burthens,''  DriS3D3.  Ps.  IxxxL  70:  "I  delivered 
*75PP  thee."  cxliv.  14:  "That  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to 
labour**  0*7300.  The  Hebrews  had  thus  several  ways  by  which 
they  could  express  the  idea  labour  accompanied  with  difierent 
adjective  qualities.  So  the  word  l^l?  ^*^^  ™*y  express  the  idea 
labour  ;  but  when  so,  it  is  always  $lave4aboury  the  labour  peculiar 
to,  or  performed  by  a  slave ;  as  in  Isa.  xix.  9 :  "  They  that  work 
HDV  in  fin©  flax."  The  meaning  is,  they  that  labour  or  slave 
themselves  in  fine  flax.  The  working  in  fine  flax  was  slave-labour. 
If  it  were  good  English  for  us  to  say,  they  that  slave  m  fine 
flaXy  it  would  be  exactly  what  the  prophet  did  say  in  this  passage. 
So  in  JExod.xx.  9:  "Six  days  shalt  thiou  labour  and  do  all  thy 
work.**   Here  labour  is  translated  from  ebed  HDi^n*  ^  *  ^^rb  "  do** 

•J 
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"  ig  from  n*CTn  and  "  iw>ri"  from  TlH^K  70.  The  literal  meaning 

of  this  is — Six  days  shall  thou  slave  and  labour  all  thy  work ;— or, 

more  plainly — Six  days  shalt  thou  slave  thyself  {u  e.  do  slave  labour) 

and  n^B^^I  labour^  or  make  all  thy  TjH^K^Q  particular,  accus- 
tomed, professional  or  usual  work  or  labour.  This  command  is 
addressed  to  all  mankind,  and  the  propriety  of  it,  as  here  explained, 
will  be  seen  in  the  succeeding  verse.  ^^But  the  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  Grod;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  Jlf^JlD  any 

work  npN 70" /^  thou  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy 
man-servant,  (71*13^  ebeddekoj  slave.)**  So,  then,  if  this  particular 
word  had  not  been  used,  we  could  not  have  said  that  the  command 
applied  to  slaves. 

But  the  Hebrews  had  a  way  of  expressing  the  idea  of  labour 
alone,  associated  with  the  idea  of  industry  as  its  adjective  quality : 
Should  I  say,  By  your  hands  you  shall  be  sustained,  the  idea 
would  be  that  you  shall  be  sustained  by  your  labour;  that  is,  your 
personal  industry.  So  the  Hebrews  used  the  words  1*"7J^  el  yod^ 
which  means  ^^by  handy'*  and  is  used  to  mean  labour.  Thus, 
Prov.  xiii.  11 :  "  He  that  gathereth  by  vanity  shall  be  diminished, 

but  he  that  gathereth  by  labour  (H*" /J7  by  handy  i.  e,  by  his  own 
industry)  shall  increase."  Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the  Hebrews 
stood  in  no  need  of  the  word  ebed  to  mean  labour  generally.  They 
did  use  it  to  mean  slave-labour,  and  slave-labour  alon^,  as  we  shall 
more  fully  see  hereafter. 

This  language  enabled  its  writers  to  express  the  distinctive 
shades  of  meaning — those  adjective  qualities  associated  with  the 
idea  labour.  These  facts  may  appear  to  the  mere  English  scholar 
as  matters  of  no  importance — ^not  worth  investigation.  But, 
touching  the  Hebrew  use  of  this  word  HD^  ebed  and  its  com- 
pounds, as  it  affects  and  expresses  the  institution  of  slavery, 
amid  the  eras  of  Divine  inspiration,  we  hope  to  be  sustained  in 
the  cousideratiou  of  its  very  great  importance. 
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LESSON  IV. 

Some  of  the  lexicons  say  that  this  root  *12Jf  ebed  means  also 
toorghipj  to  worship  God,  or  idols,  &c.,  without  any  connection 
with  the  idea  of  slavery.  In  Gen.  xidi.  5:  ^^And  I  and  the  lad 
will  go  yonder  and  warship ;"   here,  worship  is  from  T^)J3F\\ffi\ 

from  the  root  iintS^  shahah,  which  means  to  bow  down,  xxiii. 
12 :  ^^And  Abraham  bowed  down,  himself  heiore  the  people  of  the 

Lord,"  bowed  down  himself  ^T\T\p\\  xlvii.  81 :  "  And  Israel 
bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head,**  IHOE^?!.  Exod.  iv.  81 : 
"  Then  they  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped,"  1*!ni1^p^.*5-  This 
root,  like  all  others,  takes  upon  itself  a  change  of  shape,  according 
to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  used.  We  will  present  a  few  in- 
stances of  its  application  in  Hebrew.  Exod.  xi.  8:  ''And  bow 
down  themselves  unto  me,"  linOB^m.    xx.  5:  "  Thou  shalt  not 

bow  donm  thyself  tl^tl^\^^\  unto  them.**  xxxiii.  10:  "And  the 
people  rose  up  and  worshipped^*'  ^linnB^nV  Deut.  xxvi.  10: 
"And  worship  n^innp^n  before  the  Lord  thy  God."  Josh.  v. 
14:  "And  Joshua  fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth  and  did  worship,'' 
inntr'n.  l  Sam.  xv.  30:  "That  I  may  worship  ^n^^nF)lffn^ 
the  Lord  thy  God."  31:  "And  Saul  worshipped  inHE^^l  the 
Lord."  2  Sam,  i.  2 :  "  That  he  fell  to  the  earth  and  did  obeisance,'' 
)nr\iy^\  xiv.  33:  "And  bowed  himself  inritT^I  on  his  face  to 
the  ground  before  the  king."  1  Kings  i.  23  :  "He  bowed  himself 
inntJ^^I  before  the  king  with  his  face  to  the  ground."  2  Kings 
V.  18 :  "  When  my  master  goeth  into  the  house  of  Rimmon  to 
worship  nlnnp^n/  there,  *  *  *  and  I  bow  myself  ^n^innB^ni 
in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  *  *  *  when  I  bow  myself  down 
^nnnntrna   in  the  house  of  Rimmon."     xviii.  22:  "Ye  shall 

•  T  T  -:  |-    : 

worship  l^nriB^n  before  the  altar  of  Jerusalem."  xix.  37  :  "And 
it  came  to  pass  as  he  was  worshipping  ninntJ^P  in  the  house  of 
Nishrosh,  his  God."     Job  i.  20 :  "  Then  Job  arose  and  fell  down 
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upon  the  ground  2Lni  worshipped^**  inri^^^1[.  JEzek.  Yiii,  16:  "And 

they  worshipped  Dn'inriB^P  the  sun  towards  the  east." 

Before  we  close  our  examples,  let  us  notice  how  the  Hebrews 
applied  this  word  in  poetry.  Ps.  xlv.  12  (11  of  the  English  text) : 
"  Worship  nnnC^ni  thou  him."     xcix.  6 :  "  Exalt  ye  the  Lord 

our  God,  and  worship  lIHriB^fl')  at  his   footstool."      cvi.  19: 

"  They  made  a  calf  in  Horeb  and  worshipped  ^nriB^r?  the  molten 

image."     xcvii.  7 :    "  Confounded  be  all  they  that  serve  (HJ^ 

• 

slave  themselves  to)  graven  images;  that  boast  themselves  of 
idols :  worship  linfltyn  him,  all  ye  gods."    In  this  instance,  the 

word  serve  associates  with  the  idea  of  slavery,  as  does  the  original ; 
but  the  worship  with  that  of  reverence.  Both  words  occurring  in 
the  same  sentence,  will  give  us  some  idea  of  their  different  uses ; 
yet  some  think  this  word  in  such  instances  synonymous  with  the 
word  worship,  notwithstanding  the  Hebrew  writers  thought  dif- 
ferently ;  yet  true  it  is,  this  word  is  sometimes  used  (as  it  were  by 
figure)  to  express  humility,  subserviency,  and  devotedness  of  the 
true  worshipper.  .In  the  same  manner,  St.  Paul  expresses  the 
idea,  when  he  says,  that  he  is  the  doulos  (&)V>log,  slave)  of  Jesus 

Christ.      In  an  analogous  sense,  the  Arabic  words  ^j^  hel  and 

'jj^  hallely  Hebrew  7  7?!  hallaly  are  used  to  mean  worship,  4;c. 

Ps.  cl. :  "Praise  ye  the  Lord,  praise  God  in  his  sanctuary," 
&c.,  where  this  word  is  in  frequent  use,  and  from  which  our  word 


o 


hallelujah  has  arisen.  Also  the  Arabic  word  <\yt  hod^  Hebrew 
"lln  hody  is  in  somewhat  similar  use  :  Ps.  cxxxvi.  1,  2,  3,  all  com- 
mencing, "  0  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,"  meaning  glory,  majesty, 
or  dignity  to  the  Lord,  as  the  worship  of  the  Almighty,  We  trust 
no  one  has  ever  found  the  word  ehed  used  in  such  a  sense. 

But  it  is  said  that  nn3J[^  avoda  means  implements,  utensils, 
appurtenances,  (see  GesseniuSy)  and  Num.  iii.  26,  31,  and  36, 
is  quoted  in  proof:  "And  the  hangings  of  the  court  and  the  cur- 
tains for  the  door  of  the  court,  which  is  by  the  tabernacle,  and  by 
the  altar  round  about,  and  the  cords  of  it,  for  all  the  service  there- 

of."     Service  is  translated  from  irnDi^  avodatho.     The  word,  as 

here  used,  means  slave-labourj  and  might  well  have  been  translated^ 
"  For  all  the  slave-labour  thereof,"  i  e.  of  the  tabernacle.    We  can- 
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not  perceive  that  it  means  the  hanging  of  the  court,  or  the  curtains, 
or  cords.  The  other  instances  quoted  are  of  the  same  character, 
and  we  dismiss  their  consideration,  asking  the  passages  to  be  read. 
But  it  is  said,  to  minister^  to  minister  untOy  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated to  the  word  ebed.  1  Kinys  xix.  21 :  "  Then  he  arose  and 
went  unto  Elijah,  and  ministered  inn")B^*|l  unto  him."  The  word 
is  from  the  root  D^ttf  shereth^  and  means  to  wait  upon,  to  attend 
to,  Ac,  distinct  from  the  idea  of  slavery.  In  Matt.  iv.  11 :  "  Then 
the  devil  leaveth  him,  and,  behold,  angels  came  and  ministered 

{^irixovovVy  diekonoun)  unto  him. '  *  This  Greek  word,  we  deem,  would 
be  a  good  translation  of  this  word  from  Hebrew  into  Greek.  This 
word  16  used  in  Num.  iii.  6 :  "That  they  may  minister  unto  him." 
81 :  "  Wherewith  they  may  minister  'innc*?  unto  it."      iv.  12  : 

"And  they  shall  take  all  the  instruments  of  ministry  ^TVy^] 
wherewith  they  minister.''     14 :  "  WhereiWth  they  minister  about 

it."     xviii.  2:  "That  they  may  be  joined  unto  thee  and  minister 

?Jin*1^*1  unto  thee."     1  Kings  i.  4 :  "  And  the  damsel  was  very 

fair,  and  cherished  the  kins  and  ministered  ^T^P^\\L^^\^  to  him." 

15 :  **  The  Shunammite  ministered  JVV^D  unto  the  king."    If  the 

word  ebed  had  been  used,  it  would  have  shown  that  she  was  a  slave. 
The  same  word  is  continued  to  be  used  to  mean  minister.  In 
1  Sam.  ii.  11 :  "And  the  child  did  minister  unto  the  Lord  before 

Eli."  18:  "But  Samuel  ministered  mrO  before  the  Lord, 
being  a  child."  iii.  1 :  "  And  the  child  Samuel  ministered  iTltTO 
unto  the  Lord  before  Eli."  2  Sam.  xiii.  17 :  "  Then  he  called 
his  servant  (11J[^J  his  young  man)  ihsX  ministered  1n*)w*P  unto 
him."  Now,  had  the  ehed  been  here  used  instead  of  this  word, 
as  a  verb,  in  the  required  mood  and  tense,  &c.,  it  would  have  been 
proof  that  the  young  man  was  a  slave.  But,  in  case  the  word 
ebed^  as  a  noun,  had  been  used,  instead  of  *1i*J  war,  then  this 
word  might  have  been  used  as  it  is,  without  affecting  the  slave 
character  of  the  servant.  1  Kings  x.  5 :  "  And  the  sitting  of  his 
servants,  (Vn^]||  slaves^)  and  the  attendance  of  his  ministers," 

vnnc*s. 

T      :  T     : 

This  passage  shows  with  great  distinctness  the  different  use  and 
meaning  of  the  words  Atd  and  sJurstk^  between  those  who  minw- 
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tered  unto  him,  and  those  who  did  slave-labour,  between  the 
minister  and  the  slave ;  and  so  we  ever  find  the  distinct  uses  and 
meanings  of  these  words.     See  Uxod.  xxviii.  43:    *^0r  when 

they  come  near  nnto  the  altar  to  minister  n*1B*/  in  the  holy 

place."      Deut.  z.  8:  ^^To  stand  before  the  Lord  to  minister 

imC^z  unto  him."     xviii.  5 :  "  For  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen 

him  out  of  all  thy  tribes  to  stand  to  minister  n^^7  in  the  name 

of  the  Lord,  him  and  his  sons  for  ever."     1  Kings  viii.  11 :  "  So 

that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  IID^/  because  of  the 
cloud."  2  Kings  xxv.  14 :  ^' And  all  the  vessels  of  brass  where- 
with they  ministered^  iniB^.S  took  they  away."     2  Ohran.  xxiv. 

14 :  "  Even  vessels  to  minister,''  HIB^'.  Neh.  x.  36  (the  27th 
of  the  Hebrew  text) :  "  Unto  the  priests  that  minister  in  the  house 
of  God."     89  (the  40th  of  the  Hebrew  text):  "And  the  priests 

that  minister,''  H^rnti^DTi.     Ra.  Ix.  7  :  "The  rams  of  Nebaioth 
.  shall  minister  T!Jin")C^^  unto  thee."     Let  it  be  noticed  that  the 

word  strangers  is  translated  from  the  word  ^D  J  nechar.    The  word 

is  of  Arabic  derivation  from  eker,  and  has  a  privative  sense,  as 
nescivitj  ahrogavk,  improbavit.  Hence,  the  Hebrews  used  it  to 
mean  strange,  foreign,  and  sometimes  false,  as  in  Beut.  xxxii.  12 : 
"No  strange  {false)  God  with  him."  MaL  ii.  11 :  "  The  daughter 
of  a  strange  {false)  God."  And  this  word  was  used  to  mean  the 
strangers,  idolaters,  and  rejected  people,  out  of  whom  the  Hebrews 
were  allowed  to  make  slaves,  and  therefore  it  was  used  in  Gen. 

xvii.  12 :  "Or  bought  with  thy  money  of  any  stranger  (IDi  neker) 

which  is  not  of  thy  seed."  And  therefore  the  propriety  of  the  use 
of  this  word  in  the  description  of  those  who  should  be  their  drudges 
and  slaves,  is  beautifully  expressed  by  the  idea  of  building  up  their 
walls,  as  here  expressed  by  the  prophet.  Bat  the  idea  of  the  kings 
ministering,  is  as  before,  from  the  root,  shereth.  Many  more  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  this  word  might  be  quoted ;  but  we  tru&t  the^ 
foregoing  are  su£Scient  to  esta'blish  ifs'meaning  to  be  altogether  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  from  any  use  of  the  word  ebed.  Yet,  there  are 
in  the  received  translation  of  the  holy  books,  a  few  instances  where 
this  word  is  translated  erroneously,  as  though  it  were  a  synonyme 
of  the  word  ebed. 
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In  Num,  xi.  28,  ^^  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nan,  the  Bervawb  of 
Moses,"  the  word  servant  is  translated  from  pr\VfO%  and  should 
nave  been  the  minister  of  Moses.  In  Exod.  zziy.  13 :  '^  Moses 
rose  up  and  Joshua  his  minister*^  lil'IB^p.  In  this  last  quotation, 
minister  is  correctly  translated'  from  the  word  as  above,  proving 
the  error  in  Numbers.  A  similar  error  occurs  also  in  EzeJc.  zx.  • 
82 ;  it  reads  thus :  "  And  that  which  cometh  into  your  mind  shall 
not  be  at  all  that  ye  say,  We  will  be  as  the  heathen,  as  the  fami- 
lies of  the  country  to  serve  TyTWf/  wood  and  stone."  Serve  is 
translated  from  as  above,  and  should  have  been  to  minister  unto 
wood  and  stone,     A  like  error  occurs  in  Exod.  zxziiL  11 :  ^^  But 

his  servant  IH^CS^PI  Joshua,"  should  have  been  rendered,  ^^  his 
minister  Joshua."  So,  also,  in  Num.  iv.  47,  the  word  ebed  is- 
translated  as  a  synonyme  of  sherath.  The  passage  reads  thus : 
"  JVow  thirty  years  old  and  upward^  even  unto  fifty  years  oW, 
every  one  that  comes  to  do  the  service  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
service  of  the  burden  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation."  In 
this  passage,  the  word  ebed,  with  affixes,  is  used  four  times  con- 
secutively, and  immediately  followed  by  the  word  massa^  which  we 
have  before  seen  means  labour^  with  the  idea  of  the  burden  of  * 
labour  altogether  predominating. 

In  the  translation,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  one  of  these  words  is 
totally  left  out,  which,  we  suppose,  no  one  will  pretend  is  not  an 
error.  The  translation  made  of  these  five  words  at  the  Theological 
College  at  Andover,  is  far  more  correct  than  the  received  version.  It 
is  thus :  ^'  to  perform  the  business  of  the  service  and  the  business  of 
the  burden"  &c.     Tet  this  is  not  the  language  of  the  original, 

which  reads  thus :    NtTO  ni2Jf  1l  Hnfli^  CS'Tl^  "^^JfS. 

If  our  proposition  is  correct,  that  the  word  ebed  is  never  used 
in  Hebrew  expression  unassociated  with  the  idea  of  slavery,  then 
this  passage  from  Numbers  should  read  :  ^'  From  thirty  years  old 
and  upwards,  even  to  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that  comes  to  slave 
in  the  slavery  of  the  slave  labour,  and  in  the  slavery  of  the  burdens 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation."  We  agree  that  the  passage 
,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  render  into  English ;  but  because  we  may 
find  some  difficulty  in  making  good  English,  we  are  not  to  trans- 
late from  other  words  of  different  meaning  from  the  ones  used. 
The  holy  penmen  said  what  they  meant,  and  surely  meant  what 
they  said :  there  was  no  double  dealing  in  the  spirit  of  Jehovah, 
who  dictated  to  them.     But  that  translators  should  have,  in  some 
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few  insUnces,  mistaken  or  confounded  the  nse  of  cne  word,  is  not 
to  be  thought  strange.  Taking  into  view  the  Yolume  of  the  holy 
bo6k8,  it  is  truly  wonderfol  that  greater  errors  were  not  committed. 
And  we  take  occasion  here  to  remark,  that,  of  all  the  ideas,  quali- 
ties, and  actions,  giren  in  definition  of  the  word  ebed,  unassociated 
with  the  idea  of  slavery,  upon  examination  of  the  language,  we 
shall  find  graphic  symbols  representing*  their  phonetic  signs,  dis- 
tinct from  the  idea  of  Blavertfy  as  we  have  these  already  examined. 


LESSON  V. 


To  show  more  clearly  that  the  word  *T!}Jti^  ebed  is  never  used 
in  Hebrew  expression  unassociated  with  the  idea  of  slavery,  wo 
now  propose  to  examine  that  word  as  used  by  the  Hebrew  writers 
in  the  holy  books.  Our  words  servant,  servitude,  service,  &e. 
are  all  derived  from  the  -Roman  word  servus,  which  meant  a 
SLAVE ;  and  our  word  servanty  when  first  introduced  into  our  lan- 
guage, as  absolutely  meant  a  slave  as  now  does  that  term  itself, 
and  even  now  fully  retains  that  meaning,  where  the  English  lan- 
guage and  slavery  coexist.  The  oriental  scholar  (and  let  him  be 
invited  to  examine)  will  perceive  that  the  word  ^^]l  ebed  was 
common  t<^  all  the  Shemitic  tribes,  and  almost  with  the  same  pho- 
netic particulars;  but  as  their  figures  representing  the  same 
phonetic  power  were  quite  dissimilar,  we  think  it  a  proof,  almost 
demonstration,  that  the  word  13|^  ebed  was  used  as  a  phonetic 
symbol  by  them  long  before  any  of  those  languages  were  written. 
This  circumstance  shows  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  word ;  and 
if  we  succeed  to  establish  the  fact,  that  this  word  meant  nothing 
but  what  is  now  meant  by  the  word  slave^  we  shall  also  have  esta- 
blished the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  thing  itself.  A  word  means 
nothing,  until  it  is  by  some  means  agreed  what  it  shall  represent, 
what  idea,  or  association  of  ideas  it  shall  excite  in  the  mind. 
Hence,  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  a  thing  may  be  better 
described  by  paraphrasis  than  by  the  expression  of  a  single  term. 
In  *Gen.  xii.  5 :  ^^  And  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  bro- 
ther's son,  and  their  substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and  the  souU 
that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran.*^     The  latter  clause  of  this  sentence 

is  from  this  Hebrew  expression,  jnp??  IB^JTHg^K   B^Q3rrn{<1, 
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which  is  correctly  translated  in  the  Andover  lexicon,  ^^  The  souls 
they  had  acquired  in  Haran/'  Every  one  knows  that  the  things 
here  meant  are  slaves.  But,  when  the  scholar  comes  to  examine 
the  power  of  the  language  of  this  Hebrew  paraphrasis,  he  will  dis- 
cover three  incident  attendants.     tS^fi^H  Jumnepheshj  translated 

souls,  also  carries  with  it  the  idea  a  living  soul,  to  have  life, 
the  life  itself,  the  living  principle,  and  is  so  translated  in  many 
places.  A  slave,  therefore,  must  have  life :  when  dead,  the  condi- 
tion ceases.  In  the  same  way,  the  sentence  expresses  the  idea  of 
acquiring  property  by  purchase,  oir  any  other  way  in  which  pro- 
perty may  be  acquired  so  as  to  be  property.  The  three  incidents 
then  are  life,  a  capacity  of  being  acquired,  and,  when  so  acquired, 
property.  All  this  could  not  have  been  expressed  by  the  single 
term  H^ji^  ebed,  only  as  it  is  made  the  representative  of  this  com- 

plex  idea :  and  God  has  no  doubt  caused  this  passage  to  be  on 
record  at  this  early  period,  that  these  incidents  should  finally  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  men.  A  somewhat  similar  expression  is 
used  in  JRev,  xviii.  13.  Every  one  knows  that  Babylon  had  been 
a  great  slave-market.  St.  John,  after  naming  the  various  articles 
of  her  merchandise,  adds  xat  rav  acifjUirGiVy  xcu  rYjy  '^X'^^  ^^  ^^ 
sdmaton^'kai  ten  psuchen,  which  is  translated,  ^^  slaves  and  souls 

of  men:**  CofiarofV  does  not  mean  slaves,  but  a  dead  body,  and  is 
so  used  by  Homer,  Xenophon,  and  by  the  New  Testament  itself; 
but,  when  united  with  xat  rriv  '^V'j^yiv^  means  slaves  alpne.  The 
phrase  ''souls  of  men,'*  therefore,  in  the  translation,  is  surphisage. 
But  the  xii.  16  of  Genesis  is  more  particular  in  giving  the  different 
kinds  of  property  and  their  appropriate  names.  "And  he  had 
sheep  and  oxen,  and  he-asses,  and  men-servants  (D^IDl^  abadim)j 

and  maid-servants,  and  she-asses,  and  camels."  The  word  men- 
servants  is  translated  from  the  plural  of  HSJ?  ebed.     Here  we  find 

the  conventional  term  expressing  the  complex  idea,  previously  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase  "  souls  gotten,*'  persons  in  life,  subject  to 
be  purchased,  and  when  purchased,  property,  as  were  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  he-asses  and  she-asses,  and  camels.  In  Gren.  xvii.  9-13, 
we  begin  to  find  the  law  influencing  the  conduct  of  Abraham  in  the 
management  of  this  property :  "  And  God  said  unto  Abram,  thou 
shalt,"  &c.  12:  "And  he  that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be  circum- 
cised," &c. :  "He  that  is  born  in  thy  house,  or  bought  with  money 
of  any  stranger  which  is  not  of  thy  seed."  13  :  "  He  that  is  born 
in  thy  house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  moneyy  must  needs  be 
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eircnmcised."  And  let  it  here  be  remembered  that  God  recog- 
oises  the  possession  of  this  property,  by  giving  directions  witfc  his 
own  voice  concerning  its  government.  And  in  Qen.  tl.  14,  we 
have  some  account  of  the  origin  of  Abraham's  title  to  some  por- 
tion of  this  property :  ^^  And  Abimelech  took  sheep  and  oxen  and 
men-servants  (0**1!}}^  ebedimy  the  plural  of  ebed)y  and  gave  them 
to  Abraham."  zziv.  35 :  ^^  And  the  Lordhath  blessed  my  master 
^eatly,  and  he  is  become  great ;  and  he  hath  given  him  flocks 
and  herds,  and  silver  and  gold,  and  men-servants  and  maid-servantS| 
and  camels  and  asses."  Here  the  plural  of  ebed  is  also  used. 
Such  is  the  title  by  which  he  possessed  this  property,  described  as 
given  to  him  by  the  Lord.  But  God  had  promised  that  he  would 
bless  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii.  1 :  ^^  The  Lord  appeared  unto  Abraham, 
and  said  unto  him,  lam  the  Almighty  0-od"  2:  ^^And  I  will 
make  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee."  7 :  ^' And  I  will  esta- 
blish my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee 
in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant."  10 :  "  This  is  my 
covenant."  (This  covenant  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
to  the  end  of  the  14th  verse.)  Onepart  of  this  covenant  was,  that  these 
ebedSf  translated  men^ervantSj  whether  bom  in  his  house  or  bought 
with  his  money  of  any  stranger,  should  be  circumcised.  Where- 
fore, the  possession  of  these  ebeds  as  property  became  agreeable 
to  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  a  part  of  the  covenant  itself — a 
covenant  first  proposed-and  promulgated  by  the  great  Jehovah;  as 
he  styles  himself  in  the  covenant,  the  Almighty  God !  Gen. 
xxvi.  2 :  ^^  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  (Isaac),  and  said.  Go 
not  down  into  Egypt :  dwell  in  the  land  which  I  shall  tell  thee  of: 
sojourn  in  this  land,  and  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  will  bless  thee." 
4 :  ^'  And  I  will  make  thy  seed  to  multiply  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  I  will  give  unto  thy  seed  all  these  countries ;  and  in  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  18 :  ^'  And  the 
man  (Isaac)  waxed  great,  and  went  forward  and  grew  until  he  be- 
came very  great."  14:  ^^For  he  had  possession  of  flocks,  and 
possession  of  herds,  and  great  store  of  servants  (ni3J[^.  abuddahj 
slaveSj  a  plural  formation  of  ebed)y  and  the  Philistines  envied 
him." ! ! ! 
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Q-en,  xxvii.  29 :  "  Let  people  serve  thee  (^1"l5y^  he  slaves  to 
tfiee)j  be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow 
down  to  thee ;  cursed  be  every  one  that  corseth  thee,  and  blessed 
be  he  that  blesseth  thee."  Let  us  notice  the  conformity  of  this 
passage  with  Gen.  xxv.  23 :  ^'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  two 
nations  are  in  thy  womb,  and  two  manner  of  people  shall  be  sepa- 
rated from  thy  bowels,  and  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than 

the  other  people,  and  the  elder  shall  serve  (l^J?!!  he  a  $lave  to) 
the  younger."  Q-en.  xxx.  43:  ^^And  the  man  (Jacob)  increased 
exceedingly,  and  ha^  much  cattle,  and  maid-servants,  and  men- 

m 

servants  (OHD^I  the  plural  of  ebed)j  and  camels  and  asses." 
JSzod.  XX.  1,  2,  9, 10, 17:  ^^And  God  spake  all  these  words,  say- 
ing," 2:  ^<I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage"  (O^iriJI^  out 

of  slavery) :     5  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  (ninriB^n  worship 

them)  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  {O'l^VH   be  a  slave  to   them) 

them."     9 :  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  {12^,D  slave  thyself ^  or 

do  slave-labour)  and  do  {oso^  labour  or  do  work)  all  thy  work," 
(H^b^J^I  all  thy  accustomed  labours.)  This  command  embraces 
all  classes,  the  slave  as  well  as  the  most  elevated.  All  men,  by 
the  fall  of  Adam,  had  become  subject  to  slave-labour.  10:  "But 
the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  it  thou 
shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
man-servant  (^"IDJ^  thy  slave)^  nor  thy  maid-servant."  17 :  In 
this  commandment  we  are  directed  not  to  covet  any  thing  that  is 
our  neighbour's,  including  his  man-servant  and  maid-servant. 
Here  the  same  word  11D^  is  also  used.     JExod.  xxi.  1:  "Now 

these  are  the  judgments  which  thou  shalt  set  before  them."  2 :  "If 
thou  buy  a  Hebrew  servaiit  (HDJ?.  ebed)y  six  years  shall  he  serve 

(IDJ^*  shall  slave  himself  )y*     5:  "  And  if  the  ^^rva^ii  (^3i*n 

ha  ebed,  slave)  shall  plainly  say,  I  love,"  &c.  JExod.  xxi.  7 :  "  She 
shall  not  go  out  as  the  men-servants  do."  (DHDi^rT  the  plural  is 
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here  used.)  20 :  ^^  If  a  man  smite  his  servant  1*13J^  or  his  maid 
with  a  rody  and  he  die  under  his  hand,  he  shall  be  surely  punished: 
for  he  is  his  money.'*  26:  '^If  a  man  smite  the  eye  of  his 
servantj*'  nij^^.  27 :  "  If  he  smite  out  his  man-servant's  tooth/' 
n5J^.  82 :  "  If  the  ox  shall  push  the  man-servant  Ijy  or  maid- 
servantj  he  shall  give  unto  their  master  thirty  shekels  of  silver, 
and  the  ox  shall  be  stoned.'* 

Lev.  XXV.  44 :  "  Both  thy  bond-men  HlDJi^l  ^^^  ^^J  bond- 
maids which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are 
round  about  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy  bond-men"  (IDJ^.  ebed.) 
45 :  "  Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do  sojourn 
among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are 
with  you,  which  they  beget  in  your  land,  and  they  shall  be  your 
possession."  46 :  ^' And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for 
your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession;  they 

shall  be  your  bond-men  nDJ^O  for  ever." 

Deut.  r.  14 :  ^^  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor 
thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man-servant  ?]*75J[?1j  ^^^  thy  maid-servant, 
that  thy  man'Servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as 
thou."  15:  *^  And  remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  {l^y^  ebed) 
in  the  land  of  Egypt."  21  (18th  of  Hebrew  text) :  "  Neither  shalt 
thou  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  his  field,  or  his  man-servant 
nDJ^l,  or  his  maid-servant."  Deut  xii.  12:  "And  ye  shall  re- 
joice before  the  Lord  your  God,  ye,  and  your  sons,  and  your 
daughters,  and  your  men-servants  (DD^HDJ^l  a  plural  form  of 

•  •  • 

ebed)y  and  your  maid-servants,  and  the  Levite,"  &c.  18:  "And 
thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant^'*  Jl'IDl^V   ^^ut 

XV.  12 :  "  If  thy  brother,  a  Hebrew  man,  or  a  Hebrew  woman,  be 
sold  unto  thee,  and  serve  V^^^^  thee  six  years."     15:  "And 

thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bond-man  ("131^.  ebed)  in 
the  land  of  Egypt."  17:  "And  he  shall  be  thy  servant  (IJj; 
ebed)  for  ever."  Deut.  xvi.  11 :  "And  thou  shalt  rejoice  before 
the  Lord  thy  God,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy 
man-servant  ^^^]l\  and  thy  maid-servant,  and  the  Levite  that 

is  within  thy  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  that  are  among  you."  12:  "And  thou  shalt  remember 
that  thou  wast  Sk  bond-man  Cl^)^  ebed)  bk  Egypt."     14:  "And 

thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast,  thou,  wni^lb^  ton,  and  thy  daugh- 
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ter,  and  thy  man-servant  t|^5J!?1>  *^^  *^^y  nMid-servantj  and  the 
Leyite,  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow."  DeuL 
XX.  10,:  ^^  When  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight  against  it, 
then  proclaim  peace  onto  it."  11 :  '^  And  it  shall  be  if  it  make 
thee  an  answer  of  peace  and  open  unto  thee,  then  it  shall  be,  that 

all  the  people  found  therein  shall  be  tribtUaries  (DD/  lanuUj 

afflicted,  cast  down,  to  pay  tribute,  &c.),  and  they  shall  serve 
(nnDJJl  be  thy  slaves)  thee."     Deut.  xxiii.  9-17  contains  certain 
laws  to  be  observed  in  time  of  war  with  their  enemies,  &c.,  one  of 
which  is,  that  a  slave  escaped  to  them  from  the  enemy  shotdd  not 
be  restored,  &c.    DetU.  xxiii.  16  (15th  of  the  English  text) :  "Thou 
shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  servanty"  (*!2I^.  ebedy  slave.) 
xxiv.  18 :  "  But  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bond-manj' 
(131^.  ebedj  slave.)     22:  "And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  bond-man,"  "TJiy..     (}en.  ix.  25 :  "And  he  said,  Cursed  bo 
Oanaan,  a  servant  of  servants  {ebed-ebedim)  shall  he  be  unto  his 
brethren."     26 :  "And  he  said.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem, 
and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant^'*  ("Y3]f.  ^bed.)    Many  more  in- 
stances of  a  similar  use  of  this  word  might  be  selected  from  the 
holy  books ;  some  of  which  we  hope  to  notice  in  the  progress  of 
our  study.     Such,  then,  was  the  Hebrew  use  of  the  word,  to  mean 
slave,  a  person  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired,  and  the  unques- 
tionable property  of  the  master.     Such  then  being  the  condition 
of  the  ehed,  slave,  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not  be  contented  and 
happy,  in  case  he  had  ambition  to  gratify,  with  hopes  and  prospects 
before  him  adverse  from  those  of  his  master ;  his  whole  earthly 
felicities  are  bound  up  in  his  master's  welfare  and  prosperity ;  like 
an  individual  of  an  army,  he  feels  that  the  elevation,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  commander  is  reflected  upon  him;  and  with  a  Christian 
spirit,  he  obeys  his  master  in  all  things,  "  not  with  eye-service,  but 
with  singleness  of  heart,  fearing  God/*     See  Col.  iii.  22.     In  such 
a  state  of  mind,  the  slave  finds  no  unhappiness  in  his  condition, 
but  joy  and  gladness ;  and  with  the  slave  of  Abraham,  he  implores 
Jehovah:    "  0  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,!  I  pray  thee 
send  me  good  speed  this  day^  and  show  kindness  unto  my  master 
Abraham :  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  who 
hath  not  left  destitute  my  master  of  his  mercy  and  truth."      Gen. 
xxiv.  12  and  27.     Expressive  of  a  character  of  perfect  devoted- 
ness,  humility,  and  obedience.     The  term  ebed  might  well  be  bor- 
rowed to  express  the  earnest  devotion  of  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah, 
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and  is  so  often  used  in  connection  with  the  pfttriarchs,  Moses, 
David,  and  the  prophets.  The  term  thus  used  expresses  the 
quality  of  their  devotedness  and  obedience,  and  not  necessarily  the 
quality  of  the  individual.  In  this  sense,  the  apostles  style  them- 
selves the  (^i;^^  douloi)  slaves  of  Jeans  Christ ;  not  that  they 
were  personally  douloi^  but  in  their  devotion  and  obedience  to  him« 
they  were  what  the  doulos  was  or  should  be  to  his  master.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  some  sense,  all  men  feel  that  in  the  hand  of  God 
they  are  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter ;  that  the  great  Je- 
hovah overrules  and  governs  all  things ;  that,  as  existences,  they 
are  from  and  dependent  on  him :  under  such  a  sense,  we  some- 
times find  the  term  ebed  applied,  as  in  the  name  Obadiah^  Ola- 
dyahv^  the  slave  of  God,  and  used  as  a  proper  noun.  But  such 
compound  words  are  dependent  for  their  meaning  upon  the  com- 
plex ideas  of  what  their  primitives  signified ;  and,  in  a  somewhat 
analogous  sense,  the  term  ebed  is  applied  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  he 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  the  mere  instrument,  the  fabrication  of  his  hand.  There 
is,  however,  in  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel,  a  use  of 
this  word  peculiar  to  them ;  but  we  should  recollect  that  they  were 
educated  in  the  Persian  capital  and  employed  in  high  stations  by 
the  Persian  monarch.  We  may  therefore  well  expect  some  varia- 
tion in  their  dialect. 


LESSON  VII. 

And  we  may  well  bring  to  mind  the  fact  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinctly marked  eras  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The  first  ends  at 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  Pentateuch  and  older  prophets^ 
Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  come  within  this  era. 
The  second  commences  with  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  that 
captivity,  and  extends  to  the  introduction  of  Greek  into  Palestine, 
subsequent  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  The  first  period  may 
be  emphatically  called  ancient  Hebrew  ;  and  the  latter,  more 
modern.  The  Hebrew  of  this  period  is  strongly  marked  by  an 
approximation  to  the  Ghaldee  and  Persian.  To  this  period  of  the 
language  belong  the  books  of  Nehemiah,  Ezra,  Daniel,  Esther, 
Jonah,  Haggai,  Malachi,  Ecclesiastes,  and  a  part  of  the  Psalms ; 
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and  theee  worte  nill  ever  be  regarded  by  the  oriental  scholar 
as  inferior  in  dassical  literature  to  those  of  earlier  date,  not- 
withstanding their  other  merits  of  high  excellence.  But  some 
of  the  pecuIiaritiM  if  the  writings  of  the  second  period  are 
not  to  be  regarded  an  noent  alterations,  but  as  the  phonetic, 
unwritten  Hebrew  ef  the  more  remote  districts  of  Palestine  itself. 
The  variations  of  this  more  modem  from  the  ancient' Hebrew  are 
extremely  numerous,  beth  as  to  the  substitution  of  one  word  for 
another,  but  also  as  to  a  change  of  meaning  of  the  same  word ;  as, 

for  instance,  the  more  ancient  would  have  used  the  word  T|  yO 

malak  to  signify  a  king,  to  rule,  &c. ;  but  the  more  modem  have 
used  a  word,  which,  from  its  strong  phonetic  relation,  has  evidently 

been  derived  from  it,  D7tS^  shcUatj  to  mean  to  rukj  &c.,  and  so 

used  Ps.  cxix.  188,  UccL  ii.  19,   Esther  ix.  1,  Neh.  v.  15,  Dan. 

ii.  89,  and  in  many  other  places.  So  also  the  ancient  would  use 
the  word  ^OH  amar^  to  signify  to  speak,  to  say;  but  the  more 

modern  uses  the  same  word  to  signify  to  command.  What  we  say 
is,  that  we  cannot  always  learn  the  original  meaning  of  a  word 
from  the  mor^  iDodem4i8e  of  it.  We  will  now  notice  the  use  of 
the  ancient  word  ebed  in  this  more  modern  dialect  of  the  Hebrews. 
In  Uzra  iv.  19,  we  find,  "And  that  rebellion  and  sedition  have  been 
made  therein"  is  translated  from  HDJ^HP  mithabed.     Let  us  ex- 

•        •  • 

amine  the  circumstances  under  which  this  sentence  was  written. 
Rehum  had  written  to  the  monarch  Artaxerxes  in  opposition  to 
the  building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  informing  him  that  it  had 
ever  been  a  rebellious  city,  hurtful  to  kings,  &c. ;  in  answer  to 
which,  the  king  writes,  "  that  the  records  have  been  examined,  and 
it  is  found  that  this  city  of  old  time  hath  made  insurrection  against 
kings,  and  that  rebellion  and  sedition  hath  been  made  therein.'' 
The  Persian  monarchs  were  all  absolute ;  they  regarded  those  whom 
they  conquered  as  slaves ;  and  when  they  rebelled,  they  used  this 
word  to  signify  that  it  was  slaves  who  rebelled.  Our  word  servile 
is  somewhat  analogous,  and  might  very  properly  be  substituted  for 
it  in  the  foregoing  text,  thus:  "And  it  is  found,  this  city  of  old 
time  hath  made  insurrection  against  kings,  and  that  there  hath 
been  servile  rebellion  and  sedition  therein.'*  When  we  speak  of 
insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion,  or  war  with  slaves,  we  call  it 
servile,  as  Artaxerxes  did  in  this  case,  to  show  the  fact  that  the 
war  was  with  slaves.     Ezra  iv.  24,  this  word  Jll^Di*  ^s  translated 
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inprt  So  in  T.  8,  Kni'^T  «^''*-  ^  ^»  *"'T'^3J  •••*•  ^^  •^^^ 
thmt  tlie  labour  vms  done  bx  «f<im^  or.  figantirelr,  that  the  lahotir 
was  intense,  deroted,  and  obedient,  as  of  shies.  Ti.  8 :  p^3^*n 
"r«  tAoff  da.*  12:  naji?'  "Let  it  be  done  witb  speed,  ' 
13:  nai:  "'Soth^didspe^Hyr 

TiL  18:  pnS^n  I  "  That  do  after  the  will  of  your  God/' 

and    "JSiT?*?  j  "  To  <fo  with  the  rest  of  the  silver  and  gold/' 

21 :  "tarn'  "  It  be  done  spee^ly."    28 :  n^JC-l*  "  Let  it  be 

diligently  done."    26:    far    "Will  not  dor    12VDZi  "Let 

jndgment  he  executed  speedily.'*  These  instances  of  the  use  of 
this  word  seem  somewhat  pecnliar ;  but  we  most  recollect  that  the 
monarch  of  Persia  is  speaking,  who  regarded  not  only  the  Jews, 
bat  all  his  snbjectSy  as  slaves.  It  was  the  court  manner  of  the 
eastern  monarchs  in  such  decrees  to  throw  in  occasionallv  an  ex« 
clamation  of  the  nature  of  an  imperative  interjection^  such  as« 
Slavej  attend!  Pay  attention^  slaves!  Listen^  slaves!  &c.,  all  in 
substance  meaning  that  those  to  whom  the  decree  is  issued  should 
perftrm  it  quickly  and  without  further  notice.  And  we  find  the 
same  custom  existing  among  them  even  at  this  daj^  and  such  is 
the  true  sense  in  which  the  term  is  here  used.  Lei  us  eixemplify 
it.  Ezra  vi.  12 :  ^^  I,  Darius,  have  made  a  decree  ;**  then  follows 
the  Persian  adverb  K^^dDK  asepporna^  which  tkieans  quickly, 
^speedily,  diligently,  &c. ;  then  the  word  in  qMetion«  as  before 
noticed:  ^^ quickly ^  slaves^"  is  therefore  the  literal  meanings  u  «»• 
what  he  had  decreed  they  should  instantly  perform.  AVo  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  translating  it  to  do,  &c.  gives  a  substantially 
wrong  sense ;  but  it  seems  it  may  have  led  lexicographers  to  an 
erroneous  concepdon  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Jer.  x.  11: 
''  The  gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  :'*  madn' 

is  translated  from  ^l5£-     If  this  word  is  the  correct  reading,  the 

idea  of  the  prophet  had  regard  to  the  •power,  not  to  the  aH  of  a 
creator, — the  gods  that  have  not  suhjectedy  have  not  placeil  in 
subjection,  as  if  in  slavery  to,  whose  laws  do  not  govern  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  The  gods  who  could  not  do  these  things  are  not 
gods,  and  they  shall  perish.  This  was  the  idea  of  the  pjpphet. 
But  this  word  is  marked  in  all  the  best  copies  with  a  kcri,  showing 
that  this  reading  was  suspected  by  the  Jewish  scholars  to  be  bad ; 
and  they  supply  in  the  margin  the  words  njnM3   lirifiy  which  is 
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at  least  soiMt  proof  that  they  thought  its  use  in  this  instance  unu- 
sual ;  andKennecott  and  De  Rossi  found  these  words  used  instead 
of  M2V  in  some  copies. 
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But  we  have  a  sure  method  by  which  we  may  discover  what 
leaning  Ezra  did  affix  to  this  word — ^by  examining  his  use  of  it  in 
those  cases  where  its  meaning  cannot* be  doubtful.     See  ^zra  iv. 

11:  "Thy  servants,"  Tj^J^;.  v.  11:  "We  are  the  servants," 
♦nllDy,  having  relevance  to  their  devotedness  to  God.  vi.  16 
commences  with  the  word  ^nDy%  which  is  omitted  in  our  transla- 
tion.  The  sentence  should  commence  thus :  " ^.nd  the  slaveM^  the 
children  of  Israel,  the  priests,"  &c.  ix.  9  :  "For  we  were  bond- 
men On^j^,  yet  our  God  hath  not  forsaken  us  in  our  bondage^** 
^jnn3J731.     These  instances  clearly  show  how  Ezra  understood 

this  word:  notwithstanding  his  writings  were  touched  with  the 
Persian  and  Ohaldee  idioms.  A  similar  result  will  be  found  upon 
the  examination  of  Nehemiah  and  Daniel.  Neh.  ii.  10  and  19 : 
"And  Tobiah  the  servant  ^^VJl,  the  Ammonite  heard  o{  it" — 

"And  Tobiah  the  servant  n3)^,n,  the  Ammonite."     v.  5:  "Yet^ 

now  our  flesh  is  as  the  flesh  of  our  brethren,  our  children  as  their 

.p 
children :  and  lo,  we  bring  into  bondage  (D^tTDD  kovshim)  our 

sons  and  our  daughters  to  be  servants  (D^HDi?/  slaves)^  and  some 

of  our  daughters  are  brought  into  bondage  (nilTSDJ  subjections^ 

not  necessarily  slavery)  already,"  (£5^33  kovasJi.)     The  root  from 

which  these  two  words  are  formed  in  no  sense  means  slavery,  but 
to  reduce,  to  subdue,  to  humble ;  and  in  this  sense  is  used  in 
Esther  vii.  8,  and  translated  ^^ force''  But  this  word  aids  very 
much  in  showing  what  idea  was  affixed  to  the  word  ebed;  and  wc 
ask  to  compare  this  passage  of  Nehemiah  with  Jer.  xxxiv.  8-16 : 
"Thi^is  the  word  that  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  after 
that  king  Zedekiah  had  made  a  covenant  with  all  the  people 
which  were  at  Jerusalem,  to  proclaim  liberty  unto  them  j    *    *    * 

that  every  man  should  let  his  man-servant,  (I'lDJt^  male  slave,) 
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aid  €Ef«j  mao.  his  Tnaiii  liifr^aim  ^iTPSC*  bdiij^  m  Sdivw  >s  Bii- 
biiiiu^  en  fics ;  diac  oanft  Aonid  «rw  ^"nZjt  ^^nr)*  tinmiff  rc 
Aem^  oi  wit*  of  s  Jew  6b  bncher.  ^'iw^  wiiai  all  As  pcnms^ 
and  lE  t&e  people  wfiu&  bad  easeni  mao  the  CQYeii.iiLC  hseri  tti£ 

cvEij  one  sbofidd  lec  bm   mflft-«r?KBit  (yi23t    iMftttf   j£aw\  sa*! 

€▼07  one  Ids  maid-^avaas;.  2?  firee*  cbas  aone  ah'-w  licffluvUKv 
(*"OJ^  dam  iiemaAmM^  of  xhem.  aaj  more*  den  dtej  obejed  sod 
let  them  gn.  Boc  afief  wards  tbey  oinied  and  caused  :he  mfrv^Btct 
<Q'  VIl^'iJ  ibs  j&sfiHy  afimeav  >od  die  fcniit aiiriift^  whom  taeT  hu 
let  go  firee^  n  ream.  Tho^re  the  word  of  the  Lari  cum  to 
Jauniahr  5ram  che  Lord^  asjiii^  Thus  saich  the  LjtL.  tw  ^>i  \/ir 
land*  I  made  a  covenauc  wiciL  tout  ^*?i»**^  in.  d^ie  'laT  ^*>^  I 
•faraoghr  them,  fiirth  oos  at  vts  land  -sf  Egjpc  <ra£  cf  the  ho«a«  >}C 
hond-aifiL  (Q'"T3Jp  ^Anfin.  afisMsvL  nvin^  At  ^  end  of  wwfL 
jean*  let  zn  everj  buhl  his  hroder  a  Hdhrev*  whkk  hash  ^eeii 
sold  TKnzQ  thee :  aoii  7hea  he  hadi  terveJ  thee  T^?iX2  '^^'^  /^ 
tkeet  sz  Tears,  thoa  shals  let  him  fp>  free  &ihzi  thee :  bic:  Ti>ar 
fathers  hearkened  not  anso  me,  neirher  mefined  their  «ar.  A:ic 
Te  w^oe  nszw  tnraed,  anii  had  'iiHie  right  in.  m j  sight*  in  pr^riiaisi'- 
iag  libertT  everj  man  to  his  nezghhoixr :  and  je  kki  made  a  ei^Te- 
naat  b^iare  me  in  the  haase  which,  is  called  b  t  mr  name.  Bte  jv 
jmmti  and  puDascd  mj  aaae,  aad  caoscd  ercrr  otan  his  AorvvBu; 
(1^3?  <£«!U>y  W!s»?>  a^  ereij  maa  his  iamJ-mtotL  whgoa  he  had 

set  at  Hbestj  at  Acer  yhwiaiiy  to  Rcam.  and  broo^^t  thees  znso 
wmi^eetim    'COSfl;  tt>  be  aato  t«»  for  semnfit  •  2**T5J^  ffr 

ifavetL  lod  in  htmi^maUaT    l&e  comparison  of  these  passages 

peoTcs  the  faet  that  Sehcmxah  aad  Jeremiah  vsed  the  W5»d  Aid 
to  mean  a  flaTCr  vis£^»t  anj  rariatfrxi  if  meaning.  Xor  vill  ve 
hoii  Xehemiaic.  rfsp<n£LIe  for  his  wori  £"23  iimui.  «a3;/iKtM* 
being  mnfffiY^i  &!?a«iA^.  J»ViL  m.  ^'J.  4T«  gtres  an  accami  of 
the  eapcre  Isaelltcs  tAat  redzraed  firom  Sasa  aad  BabrSoa  tc 
JemBalem.  -*Afidtfae  vfa^  c«»gregatii<»  together  was  fvftr  and 
iwo  thciQeacd  tkree  haadred  aai  thiecscore.  Besides  tbecr  saoK 
.ier^'jau  ZH^'^ZT  «mi^  Ja>na^  and  their  mafci  ii  1 1  sais^  af  whom 
!jiere  were  ferea  rfciraimwf  three  haadred  azvl  thirtr  scote*  We 
tras'  tbu  so  rmtdy  particalar^  and  descnpczTe  are  the  records  kft 
in  the  Lc!j  locks  thrga;^  which  we  maj  fcareh  cat  what  the  He^ 
brevs  mea&t  hj  tLetr  sae  of  the  word  €&aI  \12T  «  ^^^  ^^  c<ck^ 
taoaj  aftl  defiaitcacas  srast  place    the  iaqaiiy  bejoad  doahc. 
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Bat  as  in  dik  instance  the  word  tS^Z13  kavash  has  been  translated 
bondage^  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few  examples  of  its  use  in  the 
holy  books,  that  all  may  see  and  know  that  its  meaning  is  totally 
distinct  from  that  of  slavery.  Gen.  i.  28 :  ^'  Multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  earth  and  subdue  it/'  nt$^Z)I)V     Num.  xxzii.  22: 

"  And  the  land  be  auidued  H B^* 53 Jl  before  the  Lord."    29 :  "  And 

the  land  shaU  be  stibdued  Hlff^^i}  before  you."    Josh,  xviii.  1 : 

''And  the  land  was  subdued  nC^3!3J  before  them.'*      2  Sam. 

viii.  1:  "Which  he  stdniued,''  {£^33.     2  C^ron.  ix.  18:  "With  a 

footstool,"  tS^3I!)1,  because  a  footstool  was  in  the  place  of  subjeo- 

tion.     Zech.  it.  15:    "And  suidue  ItT^^l  with  sling-stones." 

Micah  vii.  19:    "He  will  subdue   {TlSD!  our  iniquities."     The 

foregoing  examples,  we  trust,  are  sufficient  to  disabuse  the  mind 
of  the  idea  of  any  synonyme  of  meaning  of  these  two  words. 


LESSON  IX. 


We  propose  to  examine  the  Hebrew  use  'of  the  word  ebed  in  the 
oth  and  15th  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis :  "In  that  day  thei 
Lord  God  made  the  earth,  and  the  heavens,  and  every  plant  of 
the  field  before  it  grew ;  for  the  Lord  God  had  not  caused  it  to 

rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  131?  7  the 

ground."     To  till  is  here  translated  from  this  word  ebedy  with  the 

affix  of  the  preposition  7.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
word  is  used  in  the  holy  book  ;  and  it  may  seem  extremely  strange 
that  the  writers  of  these  books  found  its  use  necessary  in  their  de- 
scription of  events  even  before  the  creation  of  man.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  draw  out  theological  doctrine  unconnected  with  the 
subject  of  our  present  inquiry ;  but  we  suppose  it  will  not  be  dis- 
puted that  the  great  Jehovah  as  well  knew,  before  he  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  man  upon  the  earth,  all  and  every  par- 
ticular of  what  wpuld  happen,  as  at  any  subsequent  time :  with 
him,  a  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day.  We  may  behold  the  birth,  maturity,  and  death  of  some 
animalcula,  in  a  day  or  in  an  hour.  But,  with  him  the  succession 
of  generations,  of  the  animal  life  of  a  thousand  years,  pass  in  in- 
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stmntaDeons  and  present  riew.  Timf  appertains  alone  to  mortals. 
Me  saw  the  most  ultimate  condition  of  man ;  and  the  earth  and 
the  herb  were  made  to  suit  it.  But  from  the  manner  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  text,  maj  we  not  condade  that  the  herb,  although 
made,  would  not  grow  until  man  was  created,  and  in  the  condition 

to  till  ("T3V^  ^<^  dave)  the  ground?     The  support  of  the  animal 

ATorld,  independent  of  man,  is  spontaneously  presented  before 
them:  not  so  with  man  in  Ins  faUen  stxte.  **He  sendeth  the 
springs  into  the  Tmllej,  which  run'  among  the  hills.  They  gi?e 
drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field:  the  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst. 
By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  heaven  have  their  habitation,  which 
sing  among  the  branches.-  He  wateretb  the  hills  from  his  cham- 
bers; the  earth  is  satisfied  with  the  fruit  of  thy  works.  He 
causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  aerrm 

(n^3^  for  the  slavery)  of  man :  that  he  may  bring  forth  food 

out  of  the  earth,*'  P«.  civ.  10-14.  The  second  instance  in  which 
this  word  is  used  is  in  Gen.  ii.  15 :  *^  And  the  Lord  Grod  took  the 
man  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Uden  to  drees  itj  and  to  keep 

it."     To  drees  it  is  translated  from  this  word  nT3J?7*     There 

is  certidnly  much  obscurity  in  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  instance. 
Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  supposes  that  it  inculcates  the  doc- 
trine that  labour  was  imposed  on  man  in  the  paradisiacal  state : 
consequently,  that  labour  was  no  part  of  the  curse  which  followed 
the  apostacy.  (See  his  Chreestomathy,  page  105.)  This  view  ex- 
cludes the  idea  that  the  word,  as  here  used,  is  associated  with  the 
idea  of  slavery,  and  that,  if,  in  the  interchange  of  lan^age, 
although  the  idea  of  labour  may  predominate,  nevertheless,  it 
must  be  slave  labour.  Our  minAloes  not  yield  its  assent  to  hia 
position.  We  had  associated  with  our  idea  of  this  paradise  the 
most  perfect  heaven,  the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah ! !  and  that 
the  generations  of  man,  when  guided  and  governed  by  Divine 
mercy  in  such  a  manner  that  we  could  be  happy  therein,  that  it 
would  yet  become  our  ultimate  home, — (^'He  that  hath  an  ear,  let 
him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches ;  To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  paradise  of  God,*'  Rev.  ii.  7,) — and  that  the  humble 
worshipper  of  Jehovah  while  in  a  state  of  progressive  preparedness, 
would  therefore  cry  out  with  the  Psalmist,  '^  Unto  thee  I  lift  mine 
cyeSy  0  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  heavens !    Behold,  as  the  eyes 
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of  servants  (0^131^  male  slaves)  look  unto  the  hand  of  their  mas* 

ter ;  and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  (nnflJJ^  shiphhah^  female  slave) 

unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress,  so  our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our 
God  until  he  have  mercy  upon  us."  Ps.  cxziii.  1,  2.  If  then  the 
paradise  of  old  was  the  type  of  the  paradise  eternal,  it  would  seem 
that  the  labour  of  the  ehed  was  excluded  therefrom:  ^^ Because 
the  ereature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
(hovT^ia^j  slavery)  of  corruption  into  the  glomus  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God."  Rom.  viii.  21.  And  for  this  very  good  reason, 
that  slavery,  the  consequent  of  sin,  eould  never  find  entrance 
there :  regeneration  is  therefore  indispmaaUe. 

^^It  strikes  me  that  the  use  of  the  verb  ("13]^  abadj  Q-en.  ii.  5) 
presents  no  difficulty  that  calls  for  expb^nation.  The  language 
of  inspiration  is  man's  language,  though  employed  by  God.  The 
events,  facts,  things,  acts,  that  preceded  man's  creation,  must  still 
be  described  by  language  and  terms  that  had  come  into  use  aft^it 
man*s  creation.  Man  must  first  exist  before  there  could  be  words 
to  be  used  in  conveying  knowledge  to  man.  A  word  implying 
slavery  might  therefore  most  reasonably  be  found  in  a  description 
of  things  prior  to  the  existence  of  man,  or  of  slavery,  which  de- 
scription was  written  long  afterwards  by  Moses,  and  in  language 
which  was  in  use  amongst  the  men  for  whom  he  wrote.  When 
Moses  wrote,  when  God  inspired  him,  *!3J[i^  ehed  was  a  familiar 

*     • 

word."  Extract  from  manuscript  letter  of  the  Rev.  J,  B.  Stratton 
to  the  author. 

But  in  the  pursuance  of  the  chain  of  thought  that  first  was  im- 
pressed on  our  mind,  we  have  to  remark  that  the  word  Eden  meant 
pleasilre,  happiness.     It  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  or 

cognate  with  the  Arabic  word  '^j9i  aden^  and  means  softness,  gen- 
tleness, mildness,  tenderness,  and  daintiness,  in  that  language. 
The  Hebrews  had  also  another  word  from  this  same  root,  HJ^^  adi, 
to  mean  ornaments,  &<!.,  and  THj^  adain^  to  mean  luxuriousness 
and  delicate.  The  word,  as  used  in  the  text  before,  is  applied  to  a 
district  of  country,  and  confers  the  adjective  qualities  to  said  dis- 
trict, i.  e.  a  district  of  country  of  great  pleasure  and  delight.  The 
general  boundaries  are  given  and  described  by  the  naming  of  its 
rivers.  It  was  of  considerable  extent,  embracing,  perhaps,  more 
than  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Armenia. 

"And  a  garden  was  planted  eastward  in  Eden."  Garden  is  trans- 
lated from  \i  gan.    The  word  is  derived  from  p j  ganan.     The 
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word  means,  to  protect,  protection,  a  thing  protected.     The  idea 
expressed  by  it  is  not  confined  to  a  single  walled  area ;  but  the 
two  words  are  often  used  together,  as  if  it  was  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  of  the  fact  that  the  protection  extended  to  the  whole  of 
Eden.     And  it  may  be  well  conceived  that  innoeency  was  its  pro- 
tection.    Here  conning  art  never  wove  its  web  for  the  entangle- 
ment of  its  victim.     Here  no  crocodile  tears  enticed  sympathy 
within  the  reach  of  harm.     Here  no  vile  wretch  ever  betrayed  a 
brother's  confidefte.     Here  the  lion  and  the  lamb  might  have 
couched  together,  and  the  infant  have  played  with  the  tiger's  paw. 
We  are  aware  that  aome  modem  scholars  consider  the  description 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  1^  Moses  a  mere  picture  of  the  mind. 
Rosenmaeler  says  that  it  is  on  a  par  with  Virgil's  description  of 
the  Elysian  fields.     This  class  of  philosophers  consider  the  whole 
as  a  fiction :  but  man  had  his  commencement  somewhere,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  four  large  rivers,  answering  to  the  outlines  of  the  general 
description  of  Moses,  do  flow  from  fountain-heads  not  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  miles  apart,  in  the  central  and  most  elevated  region 
of  Armenia.     These  streams  meander  through  the  same  countries 
described  by  him,  and  exhibit  the  same  mineral  productions :  nor 
would  it  be  any  thing  remarkable,  if  investigation  should  yet  prove 
that  they  were  all  indebted  to  one  and  the  same  source.     Let  us 
consider  then,  whether  it  was  not  a  fact  that  the  garden  of  Eden 
was  not  confined  to  a  little  plat  of  ground,  but  included  a  whole 
district  of  country,  embracing  the  visible  sources  of  the  rivers 
named:  a  district  of  country,  from  the  mildness  of  its  climate, 
fruitfulness,  and  other  causes  of  pleasure  and  delight,  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  the  early  residence  of  man.     We  have  therefore 
no  well  founded  reason  to  believe  that  the  account  given  by  Moses 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  was  a  fiction,  independent  of  Divine  au- 
thority.   But  his  account  must  be  understood  so  as  to  be  consistent 
with  itself,  and  with  the  facts  now  existing  of  which  it  speaks. 
We  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  the  felicity  of 
our  first  parents  was  confined  to  the  locality  named :  a  paradise 
was  to  them  anywhere.     It  was  their  innocence,  not  the  location, 
that  made  it  so ;  and  thus  they  were  driven  out  of  paradise,  per- 
haps, without  a  change  of  location.     The  use  of  the  word  ebed 
*T3y,  in  ii.  16  of  0-enesis^  might  then  well  be  of  the  same  fore- 
shadowing import  as  in  the  first  instance  of  its  use,  even  before 
the  creation  of  man.     For,  who  must  not  conclude,  when  man  was 
first  placed  in  paradise,  that  God  did  not  as  clearly  see  his  apostasy 
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then,  as  now  ?  By  his  wisdom,  power,  and  piercy,  all  nature  was 
ready-prepared  for  the  change,  and  poor  fallen  man,  without 
ehange  of  habitation,  found  that  habitation  no  longer  heaven,  and 
commenced  his  first  act  of  slavery  by  the  vain  attempt  to  hide 
himself  from  Ood  and  his  own  contempt.  And  here,  let  us  re- 
mark, we  find  the  true  commencement  of  elavery.  ^^  And  Jesus  < 
answered  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  commit- 
teth  an  is  the  eervant  {^v%og^  elave)  of  sin."  John  viiL  34.  Force, 
diseasey  runiy  and  death  were  now  introduced  #  man.  For,  ^^A 
eervant  (131^  slave)  will  not  be  corrected  by  words."  Prov.  xxix. 

19.     Qt>d  had  mercifully  contrived  that  he  should  be  forced  to 

action.     ^^  He  that  tiUeth  {12V  slaveth)  his  land  shall  have  plenty 

of  bread ;  but  he  that  foUoweth  after  vain  persons  shall  have 
poverty  enough."  Prov.  zzviii.  19.  When  God  made  "every 
plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of 
the  field  before  it  grew,"  foreseeing  the  apostasy  of  man — its  poi- 
sonous efiect  upon  his  moral  and  physical  condition — its  direct 
influence  to  produce  immediate  ruin  and  death,  he  also  provided, 
ordained,  and  decreed  a  relation,  a  law  between  man  and  his  men- 
tal and  physical  wants,  which  must  cleave  unto  him,  upon  his 
apostasy,  and  be  of  the  utmost  value  and  efficacy  in  alleviating, 
removing,  and  preventing  the  final  evils  incident  to  his  poisoned 
condition.  This  relation,  law,  institution,  was  the  ebediUhy  the 
institution  of  slavery  y  as  exprejsed  in  Ezra  ix.  8,  9:  "And  give  us 
a  little  reviving  in  our  bondage  (1jm3J[)I  eheJ^henUy  slavery). 
For  we  were  bond-men  (D^IDjI^  abedimy  slaves),  and  yet  our  God 
hath  not  forsaken  us  in  our  bondage,"  ^jm2J7.  So  in  2  Chron. ' 
xii.  8:  "Nevertheless,  ye  shall  be  his  servants  (0*13)^7  le-obediviy 

his  slaves)y  that  they  may  know  my  service  (^nTl3j[7  slavery),  and 
the  service  (n*ll3J^1  and  the  slavery)  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  coun- 
tries." So  in  Esther  vii.  4:  "For  we  are  sold,  I  and  my  people, 
to  be  destroyed,  to  be  slain,  and  to  perish.     But  if  we  had  been 

sold  for  bond-men  (OnarS  fllnfiJJ^Sl)  and  bond-women,  I  had 
held  my  tongue." 
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LESSON  X. 

TowAKDS  the  close  of  the  book  of  DeaterononiT,  Moses,  hmring 
deliTered  to  the  chfldren  of  Isrmel  such  of  the  laws  of  the  Alaoghtv 
ss  were  then  deemsd  necessary  for  their  government  and  gaidance, 
proceeds  to  inform  them  of  the  consequences  of  disobedisnce ;  and 
boldly  informs  them,  zxriii.  15,  ^But,  if  it  shall  come  to  pass  if 
thoa  wflt  not  hearken  unto  the  Yoice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  ob- 
serre  and  to  do  all  his  commandments,  and  his  statutes  which  I 
command  thee  this  day,  that  all  diese  curses  shall  come  upon  thee 
and  overtake  thee.  16 :  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and 
cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  field.  17 :  Cursed  shall  be  thy  basket 
and  thy  store.  18 :  Cursed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body  and  the 
fruit  of  thy  land,  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the  flocks  of  thy 
sheep.  19 :  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  comest  in,  and  curted 
shalt  thou  be  when  thou  goest  out.  20 :  The  Lord  shall  send  upon 
thee  cursing,  vexation,  and  rebuke,  in  all  thou  settest  thy  hand 
unto  for  to  do,  until  thou  be  destroyed,  and  until  thou  perish 
quickly,  because  of  the  wickedness  of  thy  doings  whereby  thou 
hast  forsaken  me."  ^' And  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt 
again  with  ships,  by  the  way  whereof  I  spake  unto  thee.  Thou 
shalt  see  it  no  more  again,  and  there  ye  shall  be  sold  unto  your 

enemies  for  bond-men  (D^TDJ*?  la  ohtdim^  for  «Z(itv«),  and  bond- 
women, and  no  man  shall  buy  you."  They  should  bo  so  trifling 
and  worthless  that  no  one  would  wish  to  buy  them.  JbtA.  ix. 
2S-27 :  "Now,  therefore,  ye  are  cursed,  and  there  shall  none  of  you 

be  freed  from  being  bond-men  (*13|f  ^I^V^m),  and  hewers  of  woo<l 
and  drawers  of  water,"  &c.  "And  Joshua  made  them  that  day 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  for  the  congregation,  and 
for  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  even  unto  this  day." 
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Before  closing  this  subject  we  offer  a  few  more  examples  of 
the  Hebrew  use  of  this  word.     ^^Who   is  David?   and  who  is 

the  son  of  Jesse  ?     There  be  many  $ervant8  (DHSj^    slaves) 

now-a-dajB  that  break  away  every  man  from  his  master."  1  Sam. 
XXV.  10.  Nabal  pretended  in  his  drunkenness,  that  he  might  be 
a  runaway  slave.  1  Kings  ii.  29,  40:  ^^And  it  came  to  pass  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  that  two  of  the  servants  {D^'l^Jl  ebedim, 

slaves)  of  Shimei  ran  away  unto  Achish,  son  of  Maachah  king  of 
Gath;  and  they  told  Shimei,.  sajingi  Behold  thy  servants  {*X12Jl 
slaves)  be  in  Gath.  And  Shimei  arose  and  saddled  his  ass,  and 
went  to  Gath  to  Achish  to  seek  his  servants  (V*13£  slaves)y  and 

Shimei  went  and  brought  his  servants  {V12$  slaves)  from  Crath." 

1  Kings  ix.  20,  21,  and  22  :  ^^  And  all  the  people  that  were  left 
of  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebuzites,  which 
were  not  of  the  children  of  Israel,  their  children  that  were  left 
after  them  in  the  land,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  also  were  not 
able  utterly  to  destroy,  upon  these  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of 

bond-service  ("TDJ^  obedy  slavery)  unto  this  day.  But  of  the  children  of 
Israel  did  Solomon  make  no  bond-men^''  (*^31^  ebedy  slaves.)  2Chron. 
viii.  9  :  "  But  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  Solomon  make  no  ser- 
vants (D^*]!3J^  /  la  ebedim^  no  slaves)  for  his  work,  (IflD^i^O? 
his  worksy  labours.)     But  they  were  men  of  war,  and  chief  of  his 

captains,  and  captains  of  his  chariots  and  horsemen/'  2  Kings 
iv.  1 :  "  Now  there  cried  a  certain  woman  of  the  wives  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  unto  Elisha,  saying,  Thy  servant,  my  husband,  is 
dead,  and  thou  knowest  that  thy  servant  did  fear  the  Lord,  and 
the  creditor  is  come  to  take  unto  him  my  two  sons  to  be  bond- 
men,'* (DHDi?./  la  ebedim,  for  slaves.)      In  1  Ohron.  xxvii.  26, 

this  word  is  used  in  a  sense  quite  analogous  to  slave-labour,  thus: 
"And  over  them  that  did  the  work  {melekethy  i.  e.  the  particular 
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▼Oik  or  Imboar)  of  the  field  for  t^age  (i^nb^*?  tferrv-Zafcmr)  of 
tbe  gronnd,  was  Ezn,  the  son  of  Chelub.**  Jci^i.  2,  3 :  '^  And 
there  were  bom  unto  him  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
sabstanoe  also  was  seven  thousand  sheep,  and  Ihree  thousand 
camels,  and  five  thousand  yoke  of  oxen,  and  five  hundred  she- 
asses,  and  a  very  great  hou^eholi.^^  The  word  *^  household*'  is 
here  translated  firata  n*13|^  ra  ehuddau,  a  bodj  of  slaves,  t.  ^.  a 

large  famflj  of  slaves.  Job  iiL  19 :  ^*The  small  and  die  great  are 
there,  and  the  urvant  (HSJ^I  r^  ehedy  the  t&ire),  is  free  from  his 

master."    Jab  xzxL  13 :  ''K I  did  de^piu  (DdrS  mi»judg€)  the 

cause  of  my  maft-Mefrrant"  (*^3r  my  dove.)    Job  xxxix.  9 :  "  Will 

the  unicorn  be  willing  to  werve  thee  ?"  01*13^  be  a  tlate  to  thee.) 

P$.  czvL  16:  ''0  Lord,  truly  I  am  Ay  tervamt  (^p^S  obedeka^ 

dove) ;  I  am  thy  iervant  (TTISQ?  tkve),  and  the  son  of  thy  hm^ 

maid  (HHSK   amathehL,  female  #2are)  :   thou  hast  loosed  my 

bonds/*  It  is  a  little  remarkable  how  similar  is  this  sentiment  of 
David  to  one  expressed  by  St.  PauL  Prw>.  xiL  9 :  ^^  He  that  is 
despised  and  hath  a  %ervant  (*13^.  eied,  davi)  is  better  than  ho 

that  honoureth  himself  and  lacketh  bread."  Pror.  xviL  2:  **A 
wise  eervaxit  OZS^.  tbed^  elave),  shall  rule  over  a  son  that  causeth 

shame,  and  shall  have  part  of  the  inheritance  among  the  brethren." 
Proif.  xxz.  21,  22,  23 :  "For  three  things  is  the  earth  disquieted, 
and  for  four  which  it  cannot  bear:  For  a  servant  (*19|^  ebedj 

slave)  when  he  reigneth  (T|1 /!)^  tmZoi),  and  a  fool  when  he  is 

filled  with  meat.     For  an  odious  woman  when  she  is  married,  and 

a  hamdrmaid  {^T^Q\^y  female  elave)  that  is  heir  to  her  mistress." 

Beet  ii.  T.     ^^I  got  me  OH^Jp  haitMiy  I  purchased)  servants 

'(Dn3£  male  slaves)  and  maidens  (Alnp^l  female  slaves)^  and 
had  servants  bom  in  my  house."  JEceL  vii.  21 :  "Also  take  no 
heed  unto  all  words  that  are  spoken,  lest  thou  hear  thy  servant 
Cy\^X.  «Jare)  curse  thee."  Jer.  ii.  14:  "Is  Israel  a  servant 
O^V.fJ  *  slave)^  is  he  a  home-bom  slave  f  why  is  ho  spoiled?" 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  quotation,  the  word  *T3J^  ehed  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  Hebrew,  but  understood^  as  is  often  the  case  in  English : 

yet  King  James's  translators  did  not  hesitate  to  vapfij  it  in  Eng- 

40  • 
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iish  with  the  word  slave^  giving  indisputable  proof  of  what  they 
understood  the  word  ebed  to  mean,  and  also,  that  they  used  the 
English  word  ser^nt  as  a  synonjme  of  the  word  slave.  The 
omission  to  express  the  word  l^y  ebed  in  Hebrew,  in  this  in- 

•     •  • 

stance,  has  the  effect  to  make  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  prophet 
more  emphatic ;  and  hence  the  translators  seem  to  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  using  the  most  forcible  synonymCi  in  order  that  they 
might  truly  and  beyond  doubt  convey  the  full  import  of  the  pro- 
phet's meaning.  MaL  i.  6 :  ''A  son  honoureth  his  father,  and  a 
servant  {l^y}  slave)  his  master."  This  passage  is  a  connecting 
link  in  a  chain  of  reasoning,  and  the  prophet  continues  thus:  ^^If 
then  I  be  a  father,  where  is  my  honour  ?  If  I  be  a  master^  where 
is  my  fear  ?  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  unto  you,  0  priests  that  despise 
my  name.  And  ye  say.  Wherein  have  we  despised  thy  name  ?"  As 
though  they  were  astonished  at  the  accusation !  And  this  is  the 
answer — 7 :  ^^  Ye  offer  polluted  bread  upon  mine  altar."  A  figure, 
to  show  that  they  had  become  wholly  disobedient,  and  held  in  dis- 
regard the  law  of  God.  By  their  disobedience,  they  were  degene- 
rating from  the  condition  of  the  son  to  that  of  the  ebed.  Instead 
of  being  influenced  by  love,  they  were  about  to  be  operated  upon 
by  fear,  and  hence  the  prophet  continues,  ii.  1 :  "  And  now,  0  ye 
priests,  this  commandment  is  for  you.  If  ye  will  not  hear, 
and  if  ye  will  not  lay  it  to  heart,  to  give  glory  unto  my  name, 

saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  will  even  send  a  curse  upon  you,  and  I 
will  curse  your  blessings,  yea,  I  have  cursed  them  already,  because 
ye  do  not  lay  it  to  heart.  3  :  Behold,  I  will  corrupt  your  seed, 
and  spread  dung  upon  your  faces."  He  would  curse  them  with 
the  hateful  curse  of  Cain.  And  We  beg  to  notice  this  scriptural 
glancing  at  the  doctrine  that  a  course  of  sin  does  produce  some 
change  upon  the  physical  man, — some  change  of  countenance, 
which  is  continued,  degenerating  and  deteriorating  the  succeeding 
generations, — and  ask,  is  not  such  a  doctrine  alluded  to  in  £zek. 
xviii.  2,  "The'fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge."  And,  again,  in  Ps.  Iviii.  2,  3 :  "  The 
wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb :  they  go  astray  as  soon  as 
they  are  born,  speaking  lies.  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a 
serpent."  Again,  in  Jer.  vii.  19  :  "  Do  they  provoke  me  to  anger  ? 
saith  the  Lord.  Do  they  not  provoke  themselves  to  the  confusion 
of  their  own  faces  ?"  And,  in  Isa,  iii.  9 :  "  The  show  of  their 
countenance  doth  witness  against  them,  and  they  declare  their  sin 
as  Sodom      They  hide  it  not.     Wo  unto  their  soul !  for  they  have 
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rewarded  evil  unto  themselves."  Jer.  xiii.  22 :  "If  thou  say  in  thy 
heart,  wherefore  have  these  things  come  upon  me  ?  for  the  great- 
ness of  thine  iniquities  are  thy  skirts  discovered  and  thy  heels 
made  bare."  And  ii.  22:  ^^For  though  thou  wash  thee  with 
nitre,  and  take  thee  much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before 
me,  saith  the  Lord  God."  We  will  not  enter  into  the  examination 
of  this  doctrine  at  present,  but  hasten  to  close  our  view  of  the 
Hebrew  use  of  the  word  12^  ehed.  In  Joel  iii.  2  (ii.  29th  of  the 
English  text)  is  this  remarkable  passage :  "  And  also  upon  the 
servants  (D^*13j^rT  ha  ebedim^  the  male  slaves)  and  upon  the  hand- 
maids  (flinSB^n  hashshephahothy  the  female  slaves)  in  those  days 
will  I  pour  out  my  Spirit."  This  passage  was  translated  at  Jeru- 
salem by  St.  Peter,  into  Greek.  See  Acts  ii.  18:  "And  on  mv 
servants^  and  on  my  hand-maids  {Sov^vg  xac  €7ii  rag  Sov^jogjy 
will  I  pour  out  in  those  days  my  Spirit," — using  those  Greek 
words  that  most  unconditionally  mean  a  slave,  and  showing  as 
effectually  as  language  can  show,  and  proving  as  distinctly  as 
language  can  prove,  that  St.  Peter  well  understood  these  words  of 
Joel  to  mean  male  and  female  slaves.  He  translates  the  passage, 
referring  to  it,  and  quoting  it.  There  can  have  been  no  mistake. 
Besides,  the  passage  is  rendered  definite  by  its  particularity ;  for 
the  preceding  sentence  avers  that  his  Spirit  should  be  poured  out 
"upon  all  flesh,"  and  goes  on  to  particularize,  "your  sons"  and 
"daughters,"  "your  old  men,"  "your  young  men,"  and  then  in 
this  passage  includes  the  slaves,  thus  explaining  whom  he  means 
by  "  all  flesh."  It  was  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  Christ  "  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place,  and 
suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  mshing  mighty 
wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting;  and 
there  appeared  upon  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat 
upon  each  of  them,  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Acts  ii.  1,  2,  3. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  this  translation  was 
made — just  after  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Circumstances  more 
solemn,  more  imposing,  more  awful  to  the  human  mind  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  In  the  immediate  presence  of  God  the  Father, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  operating  upon  the  mind  of  St.  Peter ! !  Should 
any  one,  timorous,  decline  to  believe  men,  or  mortals,  permit  us,  in 
the  name  of  that  Jehovah  whose  work  we  all  are,  to  call  their  re- 
flection on  what  may  be  the  nature  of  that  sin  which  contemns, 
denies,  or  treats  as  untruth  the  very  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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The  Hebrew  noun  ebed  belongs  to  the  declension  of  /(Mctitious^ 
euphonic  segholate  nouns  of  two  syllableSy  with  the  tone  on  the 
penult  and  a  furtive  vowel  on  the  final : 


Singular  absolute. 

Construct  state. 

"^n «'  *^?r. 

VK 

With  light  «t#c. 

Orave  suffix. 

• 

0?!?^ 

J^lural  aitolute. 

Constnu:t  state. 

on?^    . 

n^y. 

With  light  suffix. 

Orave  suffix.^ 

'in 

opn^^y. 

Declined  with  the  personal  pronoun,  thus : 

Absolute  singular. 

12V  a  slave. 

•     • 

Suff.  1. 

^"TDV  wiy  slave. 

• 

2.  m. 

^^5)^  thg  slave. 

2.  f. 

T]*Tf5J7  thy  slave. 

3,  m. 

1*T3J^  his  slave. 

• 

3.  f. 

n*T51^  *^  slave. 

1.  (plor. 

.)  1i*T3I?  our  slave. 

*    • 

2,  m. 

D5*]51^  your  slave. 

2.  f. 

"3*131*  i/our  slave. 

•      •    •      ** 

8.  m. 

D*J3Ii*  ^^^^^  slave. 

3.  f. 

I75i?  their  slave. 

*  Termed  grayc,  because  they  always  have  the  toue  accent. 
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Ah%olute  pluralj        D^I'yH,  slavee. 

Suff.  1.  *15i^.  ^y  slaves. 

2.  m.       ?]'*y3J[?.  thy  slaves. 

2-  f-        n!131J  %  «^^^' 

8.  £•        nn2V  her  slaves. 

1.  (plur.)  1  J^*T3y  our  slaves. 

2.  m.  D^nSJ.^  yoitr  slaves. 
2.  f.  pn3J^  yotur  slaves. 
8.  m.    DiinSj/  their  slaves. 

8.  f.     innajj  ^Aeiv  «iir««. 

Prefixed  by  a  preposition,  it  will  stand  thus:  \^j/2  tn,  aty 
ivithj  &c.  a  slave ;  or  with  7  thus,  l^yi  tOy  atj  »»,  towardsy  tilly 
untUj  &c.  a  slave ;  or,  when  the  word  *13J7  is  used  as  a  verb,  it 

will  stand  in  place  of  our  infinitive  mood,  thus,  *l!3Jl^^  to  slavey  as 
in  Num.  iv.  47.  So  this  word  HSy  or  any  form  of  it  may  be  pre- 
fixed by  0  as  a  contraction  of  |0,  a  preposition  of  various  mean- 
ings or  applications,  as  /rom,  apart  froniy  ofy  out  of,  by,  &c.  &c. ; 
and  so  it  may  be  prefixed  by  any  of  the  letters  ^JIjOKH  forming 
the  word  heemanti,  each  prefixed  letter  giving  to  the  root  word 
some  shade  of  meaning,  emphasis,  or  adjective  quality.     So,  also, 

it  may  be  prefixed  by  3,  used  both  as  a  preposition,  and  as  a  con- 
junction, thus,  nDJJS  aSy  sOy  according  tOy  after,  abovty  nearly, 

almost,  &c.  &c.  a  slave.  Hebrew  nouns  may  also  be  prefixed  by 
particles  of  old  obsolete  words,  varying  their  form,  and  exceed- 
ingly so  their  phonetic  representation;  as  for  example,  rfchz* 
Shelomah  was  the  son  and  successor  of  King  David.     Now  ti?, 

as  the  particle  of  some  ancient  word,  and  followed  by  7,  becomes 
the  sign  of  the  possessive  case ;  but  when  the  word  begins  with 
these  two  letters,  they  then  will  be  duplicated,  as  in  Canticles  iii.  7, 

riO^JJ* /w*   intSO  mittatho  shellishlomoh,  Solomon's  bed,  &c. 
Prepositions,  sometimes  two  or  more,  are,  or  seem  to  be,  com- 
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pounded,  yet  used  in  the  sense  of  the  last  in  the  compound,  thus : 

lO  and  7JI  used  thus,  7^0  for  7^,  or  |0 /  for  |P,  &c.  &c. 

The  noun  I^X,  ebed  may  also  be  prefixed  by  a  conjunction, 
thus,  *T3]^*!  and  a  slavey  &c.  &c. 

■ 

It  may  also  often  be  compounded  with  other  nouns.  Thus, 
in**T3y  the  slave  of  God.  In  this  manner  the  composition  of 
significant  terms,  and  their  conversion  into  proper  names,  is  unli- 
mited :  thus,  |1*lI)Ji^  the  judgment^  or  government  of  a  stave,  and 
made  the  name  of  a  city.  See  Josh,  ii.  30 ;  also  1  Chron.  i.  59, 
the  74th  of  the  English  text ;  and  hence  the  word  abaddon  has 
been  used  by  some  to  signify  a  place  of  punishment.  We  can 
give  but  a  mere  sketch  of  the  grammatical  formations  and  varia- 
tions of  the  word  ebed;  aware  that  even  such  sketch,  can  be  con- 
sidered of  value  only  by  a  few,  we  refrain  from  even  a  glimpse 
of  its  phonetic  variations  and  peculiarities,  deeming  them  only 
interesting  to  the  advanced  and  more  critical  of  the  proficients  in 
the  language ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  sketch  of  its 
declension  as  a  verb,  for  the  benefit  of  the  6reek  and  Roman 
scholar. 

Conjugation  of  the  word  ^33?  *8  a  verb,  to  slave,  &c. 

In  Kal. 
Praet.  3.  p.  m.  '^^V 


3.  f. 

T  T      iT 

2.  m. 

3.  (plur.) 

"?;: 

2.  m. 

Infinitive  absolute, 

Construct  state, 

• 

Future,  3.  m. 

w: 

2.  m. 

"i^i^i? 

3.  (plur.) 

• 

3.  f. 

r^r?m 

Imperative,  2.  p.  m. 

^bJr 

2  f 

n^v 

Participle,  act. 

taiy 

pass. 
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NiPHAL. 

JPrcieL  8.  m. 

2.  m. 
Infinitive^ 
Futurej 
Imperative^ 
Participle^ 

PiBL,  {poelypoleL) 

Praet. 
Infinitive^ 
Futurey 
Partidpkj 

PUAL,  {poalj  poled,) 

Praet 
Infinitive^ 
Future^ 
ParticipUy 


13P 

■  •  #  •    • 


-ray 
^^y6 


HiPHIL. 


Praet. 

2.  m. 
Infinitive^ 
Future^ 
ParticipUy 


Praet 
Infinitive^ 
Future^ 
Participle^ 

Praet. 
Infinitive^ 
FuturCy 
Participle^ 


HOPHAL. 


•         •  •  •    • 


HrtHPABL. 


naynn 
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The  imiiBiial  oonjugatioxiB  sometunes  found  in  the  form  of  some 
Hebrew  words,  hathpaalf  piU^  jmbUf  hU^MtUlf  and  the  Arabic 
iq^dUoj  pealdlf  P^^^  '^d  ^^  Aramaea  t^JMf  and  the  Syriac 
shaphelf  are  not  known  to  the  writer  to  have  an  example  in  the 
Hebrew  Soriptorea  in  the  word  ^2^^  and  are  therefore  not  ex- 
emplified. 

Paradigm  of  the  verb  H^J^  to  davtf  as  a  11  guttural  in  Kal. 


Pf^aeUr^  ^inguUtr^  8«  m. 

•^aj? 

8.f. 

^n 

2.  m. 

^l?Jt 

2.f. 

^7?V 

1.  eom. 

'i!»W 

Phiralj  8.  com. 

n?« 

2.  m. 

o^W 

2.f. 

?i?"]5^ 

1.  eom. 

^iWr 

InfaiiUoe  aUoliUef 

"n?v 

Infiniltive  ctnMruetf 

"»?« 

Imperalwe^  ringttJarf  m. 

M 

f. 

'7?y 

Plural,  m. 

n5i? . 

f. 

^^m 

Pre%entj  singular,  3.  m. 

■»?e 

3.  f. 

^?ir? 

2.  m. 

"^^W 

2.  f. 

*^?j?p 

1.  com. 

-^m 

Plural,  3.  m. 

n??: 

3.  f. 

T    :   1  ^:  1- 

2.  m. 

ns^r! 

2.  f. 

"n?j^=p 

1.  com. 

Pres.  apocope, 

■•ai?:. 

Partieiphy  active. 

i3y 

passive, 

TI3V 

BIODIBS  OH  8LATBBT. 
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FtmdigBi  of  the  Terb  13)^  to  i&iM^  aa  1 

1 1.  guttural  in  Niphal* 

PraeUr^  Mmgfdear^  S.  m. 

'^m 

Z.t 

^^m 

2.m. 

^m 

2.f. 

^'^m 

!•  oonu 

*^"!;^i 

Phard^  &  com. 
2.m.- 

2.f. 

mm 

1.  com. 

«13^i 

Infimtioej 

"•PJ?!? 

Imperative^  wmgfdar^  m. 

f. 

'im 

Plwralj  m. 

'7?«a 

f. 

"i^^U'? 

PreunUj  emgular^  8.  m. 

"•wi 

8.f. 

"»?:?« 

2.XIU 

TJ3JJJ1 

2.  f. 

*7?W 

1.  com. 

"»;!?« 

Plwalj  8.  m. 

n?«! 

8.f. 

fi;!???* 

2.  m. 

n5«n 

2.f. 

nn5i?0 

1.  oonL 

-JaVi 

Partieiplej 

-^m 

Paradigm  of  the  verb  *T3]^  to.elcmj  as 

a  1.  guttural  in  Pmu 

orpMj  {poel,  pokl) 

Praeter^  imgtUarf  8.  m. 

^ly 

8.f. 

nnay 

2.  m. 

0153? 

2.  f. 

OW 

I*  ooin* 

♦f>l3y 

Pluralj  8.  coin. 

n?^ 

2.  m. 

2.f. 

?oi3y 

1.  com. 

liiay 

Infinitive^ 

■isr 

1 
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«IVPIB8  OK  8LATI»T. 


£ 

t 
PumU,  tkigviart  8.  m. 

2.1B.     ^ 

•  2.1:    I 

2.IIL 

2.£ 

1*  OQIII* 


*    « 


1^8 

nay 

n?8^ 
n;«^ 

■T389 


«•       •   ^ 


t 

FtoftdigB  of  ihe  verb  1^  to,  $bwe^  ••  »  L  gsttmil  in  PimAL, 

8.f:. 

2.f.  niaS 

!•  com.  *rn3J( 

Pluralj  8.  com.  n3y 

2.  m. 
2.f. 

1.  com. 

Pre$i9Uf  nnguloTj  8.  m. 

8.  f. 

2.  m. 
2.f. 

1.  com. 
Plural,  8.  m. 

8.f. 

2.  m. 
2.  f. 
1.  com. 


PortiripUj 


lay 
"tar: 

"laj^n 
nayn 

■iai^t* 

I- •I  -: 

naj?9 


STUDIB8  ON  8LAVSBT. 
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Paradigm  of  the  verb  *T3J^  to  tlave^  as 

a  1.  gattoral  in  Hiphil 

Praeter^  wnguUxr^  8.  xn« 

"•'P^D 

8.  f. 

HTayn 

2.  m. 

^im 

2.  f. 

^'??»i7 

1.  com. 

»«*?3J?i7 

Plural  8.  com. 

"?:^n 

2.10. 

o^l3«:'7 

2.f. 

I^TO'"? 

1.  com. 

«"!3ijn 

Infinitivtj 

•           •  •    • 

Imperativej  ringrdar^  m. 

1?^:? 

f. 

*T?:i^n 

Plural^  m. 

"WP 

f. 

•"»n?«? 

Present^  nngulary  8.  m. 

"•W 

8.f. 

"»♦??« 

2.  m. 

T?rn 

2.  f. 

»T?ljn 

1.  com« 

"•^i??? 

Pluralj  8.  m. 

n^lf; 

8.  f. 

'"»n?£P 

2.  m. 

"*?«f? 

2.  f. 

"n3i^5 

1.  com. 

"»?«5 

Pres.  apaeopej 

"•ajf; 

ParticipUy 

■»?i^o 

Paradigm  of  the  verb  *T3]^  to  slave^  as  i 

1 1.  gattonl  in  Hophal. 

Praeter,  wngrdar^  8.  m. 

*Ta|!n 

8.  f. 

n:i5^? 

2.  m. 

Ol?^? 

2.  f. 

P1?«D 

1.  com. 

*ni3«f7 

Pluralj  8.  com. 

^5^17 

2.  m. 

D^ia^-? 

2.  f. 

I^13«'P 

1.  com. 

"T?«i7 

Infinitive^ 

V^iJ 
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8IVPIB6  OR  8I.ATBBT. 


Prmnt,  mngular^  8.  m* 

■»?«: 

8.f. 

"»5;?i? 

2.  m. 

-^^W 

2.f. 

1.  com. 

•»?«» 

Plwnd,  8.  nu 

^Vt 

8.£. 

^^im 

2.  m. 

"?VI? 

2.f. 

f^n^jm 

1.  com. 

-^m 

PartieipUj 

V^o 

Paradigm  of  the  verb  *T3}^  to  slavey 

XLm 

as  a  1.  gattonJ 

ProiUry  iingulary  8.  m. 

"'3rr»n 

8.f. 

fn5»i?n 

2.  m. 

rtlinh^ 

2.  f. 

1.  com. 

♦maj^nn 

•        •  ••  ^^     •      • 

■                  • 

Pluraly  3.  com. 

nai^nrr 

• 

2.  m. 

ornaynrt 

•       •                  • 

2.  f. 

I^13j;nr» 

1.  com. 

:  -  ^-  :    • 

Infinitive^ 

ia)^nn 

• 

Imperative^  einguloTj  m. 

• 

f. 

najrnn 

•             • 

Phiralj  m. 

najsrnn 

•              • 

f. 

miaynrr 

T    :  ••    -  :     • 

Preeenty  singularj  3.  m. 

i3js?nn 

3.  f. 

■»3j;nn 

2.  m. 

na:^nn 

• 

2.  f. 

na);nn 

•              • 

1.  com. 

"larnx 

STUDIES  ON  SLAVEBT- 
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Presenty  plural,     8.  m. 

•      • 

8.  f. 

n^-733?nn 

2.  m. 

n3i^r»f» 

2.f. 

nnaynn 

1.  com. 

'  ^?«b^ 

PartidpUj 

TSJ^np 

In  cloee,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  perhaps  no  Hebrew 
▼erb  foond  in  all  the  forms  of  conjugation  in  the  Holy  Books. 


THB  BHD. 


•=}'■ 


i 


I 


.:'. 


I.-.1 


f 

I 


9 

.i 


'-.i 


